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GERMAN PEDAGOGY—GOETHE. 





GOETHE. 


In the vast and varied literary production of the master-mind 
of German literature—extending over a period of seventy years of 
unprecedented activity in discussion, legislation, and administration 
in every department of the educational field, Goethe found occa- 
sion to touch on most of the problems, which occupied the atten- 
tion of statesmen and educators among his cotemporaries. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his Essay in the Foreign Review for 1828, on 
Géethe, dwells with earnest approbation on the chapters (the tenth 
and eleventh) of Wanderjahre,* devoted to the nature, objects, and 
present ground of religious~belief. “They come from the depths 
of his mind, and are not in their place till they reach the depths of 
ours. The wisest man, we believe, may sec in them a reflex of his 
own wisdom; but to him who is still learning, they ‘become as 
seeds of knowledge; they take root in the mind, and ramify as we 
meditate them, into a whole garden of thought.” Forty years 
later, in his Address to the University of Edinburgh, on the occa- 
sion of his installation as Rector (fifty-six years after he entered that 
city a boy of not quite fourteen), when, with a beautiful enthusiasm, 
the third generation of his dear old native land weleomed him as, 
‘not altogether an unworthy laborer in the vineyard,’ the Rector 
pronounces these ten pages “the most remarkable bit of writing 
which I have known to be executed in these late centuries. These I 
would rather have written, been able to write, than have written 
all the books that have appeared since I came into the world.” Of 
these chapters, instead of attempting to give them in full, we will 
here introduce Mr. Carlyle’s own version and epitome of them. We 
must confess to our inability to see either novelty or profundity of 
the wisdom which Mr. Carlyle finds secreted in them. The old 
New England schoolboy,reverence was of the same type. 


* Wanderjahre denotes the period which a German artisan is obliged by law or usage to pass 
in traveling, to perfect himself in his craft, after the conclusion of his Leberjahre (Apprenticeship), 
and before his mastership can begin. Most of the guilds extend help in some shape to the needy 
wandering brothers, as they travel from city to city, studying their future craft. 
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CULTIVATION OF REVERENCE.* 
We must fancy Wilhelm in the ‘ Pedagogic province,’ proceeding towards the 
‘Cugr, or the Taree,’ with intent to place his son under their charge, in that 
wonderful region, ‘where he was to see so many singularities.’ 


Wilhelm had already noticed that in the cut and color of the young people's 
clothes a variety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny popujation a peculiar 
aspect: he was about to question his attendant on this point, when a still 
stranger observation forced itself upon him: all the children, how employed 
soever, laid down their work, and turned, with singular yet diverse gestures, 
towards the party riding past them; or rather, as it was easy to infer, towurds 
the Overseer, who was in it. The youngest laid their arms crosswise over 
their breasts, and looked cheerfully up to the sky; those of middle size held 
their hands on their backs, and looked smiling on the ground; the eldest stvod 
with a frank and spirited air,—their arms stretched down, they turned their 
heads to the right, and formed themselves into a line; whereas the others kept 

each where he chanced to be. 

The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several children, in their 
various modes, were standing forth to be inspected by the Overseer, Wilhelm 
asked the meaning of these gestures; but Felix struck-in and cried gaily: 
“What posture am I to take then?” “ Without doubt,” said the Overseer, 
“the first posture: the arms over the breast, the face earnest and cheerful to- 
wards the sky.” Felix obeyed, but soon cried: “This is not much to my 
taste; I see nothing up there: does it last long? But yes!” exclaimed he, 
joyfully, “ yonder are a pair of falcons flying from the west to the east: that is 
a good sign, too?”—‘ As thou takest it, as thou behavest,” said the other: 
“Now mingle among them as they mingle.” He gave a signal, and the chil- 
dren left their postures, and again betook them to work or sport as before. 


Wilhelm a second time ‘asks the meaning of these gestures;’ but the Over- 
seer is not at liberty to throw much light on the matter; mentions only that 
they are synfbolical, ‘nowise mere grimaces, but have a moral purport, which 
perhaps the Carer or the THREE may farther explain to him.’ The children 
themselves, it would seem, only know it in part; ‘secrecy having many ad- 
vantages ; for when you tell a man at once and straightforward the purpose of 
any object, he fancies there is nothing in it.’ By and by, however, having left 
Felix by the way, and parted with the Overseer, Wilhelm arrives at the abode 
of the Three ‘who preside over sacred things,’ and from whom farther satis- 
faction is to be looked for. 

Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, surrounded with high 
walls: on a certain sign, the little door opened, and a man of earnest, imposing 
look received our Traveler. The latter found himself in a large beautifully 
umbrageous space, decked with the richest foliage, shaded with trees and 
bushes of all sorts; while stately walls and magnificent buildings were dis- 
cerned only in glimpses through this thick natural boscage. A friendly recep- 
tion from the Three, who by and by appeared, at last turned into a general con- 
versation, the substance of which we now present in an abbreviated shape. 

“Since you intrust your son to us,” said they, “it is fair that we admit you 
to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is external you have seen much 
that does not bear its meaning on its front. What part of this do you wish to 
have explained ?” 

“ Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have noticed; the import of 
which I would gladly learn: with you, doubtless, the exterior has a reference 
to the interior, and inversely ; let me know what ¢his reference is.” 

“ Well-formed healthy children,” replied the Three, “bring much into the 
world along with them; Nature has given to each whatever he requires for 
time and duration; to unfold this is our duty; often it unfolds itself better of 


* Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. 1, 204. 
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its own accord. One thing there is, however, which no child wo into the 
world with him; and yet it is on this one thing that all depends for making 
man in every point a man. If you can discover it yourself, speak it out.” 
Wilhelm thought a little while, then shook his head. 

The Three, after a suitable pause, exclaimed, “Reverence!” Wilhelm 
seemed to hesitate. ‘“Reverence!” cried they, a second time. ‘“ All want it, 
perhaps yourself.” 

“Three kinds of gestures you have seen; and-we inculcate a threefold rev- 
erence, which, when commingled and formed into one whole, attains its full 
force and effect. The first is Reverence for what is Above us. That posture, 
the arms crossed over the breast, the look turned joyfully towards heaven; 
that is what we have enjoined on young children ; requiring from them thereby 
a testimony that there is a God above, who images and reveals himself in 
parents, teachers, superiors. Then comes the second; Reverence for what is 
Under us. Those hands folded over the back, and, as it were, tied together; 
that down-turned smiling look, announce that we are to regard the earth with 
attention and cheerfulness: from the bounty of the earth we are nourished; 
the earth affords unutterable joys; but disproportionate sorrows she also brings 
us. Should one of our children. do himself external hurt, blamably or blame- 
lessly ; should others hurt him accidentally or purposely; should dead invol- 
untary matter do him hurt; then let him well consider it; for such dangers 
will attend him all his days. But from this posture we delay not to free our 
pupil, the instant we become convinced that the instruction connected with it 
has produced sufficient influence on him. Then, on the contrary, we bid him 
gather courage, and, turning to his comrades, range himself along with them. 
Now, at last, he stands forth, frank and bold; not selfishly isolated; only in 
combination with his equals does he front the world. Farther we have nothing 
to add.” ‘ 

“T see a glimpse of it!” said Wilhelm. “Are not the mass of men so marred 
and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the element of evil-wishing and 
evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself to this, soon comes to be indifferent 
towards God, contemptuous towards the world, spiteful towards his equals; 
and the true, genuine indispensable sentiment of self-estimation corrupts into 
self-conceit and presumption. Allow me, however,” continued he, “to state 
one difficulty. You say that reverence is not natural to man: now has not the 
reverence or fear of rude people for violent convulsions of nature, or other in- 
explicable mysteriously foreboding occurrences, beer heretofore regarded as 
the germ out of which a higher feeling, a purer sentiment, was by degrees to 
be developed ?” 

“Nature is indeed adequate to fear,” replied they, “ but to reverence not 
adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful being; the strong seeks 
to conquer it, the weak to avoid it; both endeavor to get quit of it, and feel 
themselves happy when for a short season they have put it aside, and their na- 
ture has in some degree restored itself to freedom and independence. The 
natural man repeats this operation millions of times in the course of his life; 
from fear he struggles to freedom; from freedom he is driven back to fear, and 
so makes no advancement. To fear is easy, but grievous; to reverence is diffi- 
cult, but satisfactory. Man does not willingly submit himself to reverence, or 
rather he never so submits himself: it is a higher sense which must be com- 
municated to his nature; which only in some favored individuals unfolds itself 
spontaneously, who on this account, too, have of old been looked upon as 
Saints and Gods. Here lies the worth, here lies the business of all true Re- 
ligions, whereof there are likewise only three, according to the objects towards 
which they direct our devotion.” 

The men paused; Wilhelm reflected for a time in silence; but feeling in him- 
self no pretension to unfold these strange words, he requested the Sages to: 
proceed with their ee. They immediately complied. “No Religion 
that grounds itself on fear,” said they, “is regarded among us. With the rev- 
erence to which a man should give dominion in his mind, he can, in paying 
honor, keep his own honor; he is not disunited with himself as in the former 
case. The Religion which depends on Reverence for what is Above us, we 
denominate the Ethnic; it is the Religion of the Nations, and the first happy 
deliverance from a degrading fear: all Heathen religions, as we call them, are 
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of this sort, whatsoever names they may bear. The Second Religion, which 
founds itself on Reverence. for what is Around us, we denominate the Philo- 
sophical; for the Philosopher stations himself in the middle, and must draw 
down to him all that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, and only in this 
medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Here as he surveys with 
clear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to the whole human race, 
his relation likewise to all other earthly circumstances and arrangements nec- 
essary or accidental, he alone, in a cosmic sense, lives in truth. But now we 
have to speak of the Third Religion, grounded on Reverence for what is Under 
us: this we name the Christian; as in the Christian Religion such a temper is 
the most distinctly manifested: it is a last step to which mankind were fitted 
and destined to attain. But what a task was it, not only to be patient with 
the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, we appealing to a higher birthplace; but 
also to recognize humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretchedness, suffering and death, to recognize these things as divine; nay, 
even on sin and crime to look not as hindrances, but to honor and love them as 
furtherances, of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages: 
but the trace is not the goal: and this being now attained, the human species 
can not retrograde; and we may say that the. Christian Religion, having once 
appeared, can not again vanish; having once assumed its divine shape, can be 
subject to no dissolution.” 

“To which of these Religions do you specially adhere ?” inquired Wilhelm. 

“To all the three,” replied they, “for in their union they produce what may 
properly be called the true Religion. Out of those three Reverences springs 
the highest Reverence, Reverence for One’s self, and these again unfold them- 
selves from this; so that man attains the highest elevation of which he is ca- 
pable, that of being justified in reckoning himself the Best that God and Na- 
ture have produced; nay, of being able to continue on this lofty eminence, 
without being again by self-conceit and presumption drawn down from it into 
the vulgar level.” 

The Three undertake to admit him into the interior of their Sanctuary; 
whither, accordingly, he, ‘at the hand of the Eldest,’ proceeds on the morrow. 
Sorry are we that we can not follow them into the ‘ octagonal hall,’ so full of 
paintings, and the ‘gallery open on one side, and stretching round a spacious, 
gay, flowery garden.’ It is a beautiful figurative representation, by pictures 
and symbols of Art, of the First and the Second Religions, the Ethnic and the 
Philosophical ; for the former of which the pictures have been composed from 
the Old Testament; for the latter from the New. We can only make room for 
some small portions. : 


“T observe,” said Wilhelm, “you have done the Israelites the honor to se- 
lect their history as the groundwork of this delineation, or rather you have 
made it the leading object there.” 

“ As you see,” replied the Eldest; “for you will remark, that on the socles 
and friezes we have introduced another series of transactions and occurrences, 
not so much of a synchronistic as of a symphronistic kind; since, among all 
nations, we discover records of a similar import, and grounded on the same 
facts. Thus you perceive here, while, in the main field of the picture, Abra- 
ham receives a visit from his gods in the form of fair youths, Apollo among 
the herdsmen of Admetus is painted above on the frieze. From which we 
may learn, that the gods, when they appear to men, are commonly unrecog- 
nized of them.” 

The friends walked on. Wilhelm, for the most part, met with well-known 
objects; but they were here exhibited in a livelier, more expressive manner, 
than he had been used to see them. On some few matters he requested ex- 
planation, and at last could not help returning to his former question: “ Why 
the Israelitish history had been chosen im preference to all others?” 

The Eldest answered: “ Among all Heathen religions, for such also is the 
Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages; of which I shall men- 
tion only-a few. At the Ethnic judgment-seat; at the judgment-seat of the 
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God of Nations, it is not asked’ whether this is the best, the most excellent na- 
tion; but whether it lasts, whether it has continued. The Israelitish people 
never was good for much, as its own leaders, judges, rulers, prophets, have a. 
thousand times reproachfully declared; it possesses few virtues, aud most of 
the faults of other nations: but in cohesion, steadfastness, valor, and when all 
this would not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no match. It is the most 
perseverant nation in the world; it is, it was, and it will be, to glorify the name 
of Jehovah through all ages) We have set it up, therefore, as the pattern 
figure: as the main figure, to which the others only serve as a frame.” 

“Tt becomes not me to dispute with you,” said Wilhelm, “since you have 
instruction to impart. Open to me, therefore, the other advantages of this 
people, or rather of its history, of its religion.” 

“One chief advantage,” said the other, “ is its excellent collection of Sacred 
Books. These stand so happily combined together, that even out of the most 
diverse elements, the feeling of a whole still rises before us. They are com- 
plete enough to satisfy; fragmentary enough to excite; barbarous enough to 
rouse; tender enough to appease; and: for how many other contradicting 
merits might not these Books, might-not this one Book, be praised?” * * * 

Thus wandering on, they had now reached the gloomy and perplexed pe- 
riods of the History, the destruction of the City and the Temple, the murder, 
exile, slavery of whole masses of this stiff-necked people. Its subsequent for- 
tunes were delineated in a cunning allegorical way; a real historical delinea- 
tion of them would have lain without the limits of true Art. 

At this point, the gallery abruptly terminated in a closed door, and Wilhelm 
was surprised to see himself already at the end. “In your historical seriés,” 
said he, “I finda chasm. You have destroyed the Temple of Jetusalem, and 
dispersed the people; yet you have not introduced the divine man who taught 
there shortly before; to whom, shortly before, they would give no ear.” 

“To have done this, as you require it, would have been an error. The life 
of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no connection with the 
general history of the world in his time. It was a private life; his teaching 
was a teaching for individuals. What has publicly befallen vast masses of peo- 
ple, and the minor parts which compose them, belongs“to the general History 
of the World, to the general Religion of the World; the Religion -we have 
named the First. What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the Second Re- 
ligion, the Philosophical: such a Religion was it that Christ taught and prac- 
ticed, so long as he went about on Earth. For this reason, the external here 
closes, and I now open to you the internal.” 

A door went back, and they entered a similar gallery ; where Wilhelm soon 
recognized a corresponding series of Pictures from the New Testament. They 
seemed as if by another hand than the first: all was softer; forms, movements, 
accompaniments, light and coloring. 

Into this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about ‘ Miracles and Para- 
bles,’ the characteristic of the Philosophical Religion, we can not enter for the 
present, yet must give one hurried glance. Wilhelm expresses some surprise 
that these delineations terminate “with the Supper, with the scene where the 
Master and his Disciples part.” He inquires for the remaining portion of the 
history. 

“Tn all sorts of instruction,” said the Eldest, “in all sorts of communication, 
we are fond of separating whatever it is possible to separate; for by this 
means alone can the notion of importance and peculiar significance arise in the 
young mind. Actual experience of itself mingles and mixes all things to- 
aan here, accordingly, we have entirely disjoined that sublime Man’s life 
rom its termination. In life, he appears as a true Philosopher,—let not the ex- 
pression stagger you,—as a Wise Man in the highest sense. He stands firm to 
his point; he goes on his way inflexibly, and while he exalts the lower to him- 
self, while he makes the ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of his wisdom, 
of his riches, of his strength, he, on the other hand, in nowise conceals his di- 
vine origin; he dares to equal himself with God, nay, to declare that he him- 
self is God. In this manner he is wont, from youth upwards, to astound his 
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familiar friends: of these he gains a part to his own cause; irritates the rest 
against him; and shows to all men, who are aiming at a certain elevation in 
doctrine and life, what they have to look for from the world. And thus, for 
the noble portion of mankind, his walk and conversation are even more in- 
structive and profitable than his death: for to those trials every one is called, 
to this trial but a few. Now, omitting all that results from this consideration, 
do but look at the touching scene of the Last Supper. Here the Wise Man, as 
it ever is, leaves those that are his own, utterly orphaned behind him; and 
while he is careful for the Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, by whom 
he and the Better are to be destroyed.” - 

This seems to us to have ‘a deep, still meaning;’ and the longer and closer 
we examine it, the more it pleases us. Wilhelm is not admitted into the shrine 
of the Third Religion, the Christian, or that of which Christ's sufferings and 
death were the symbol, as his walk and conversation had been the symbol of 
the Second, or Philosophical Religion. “That last Religion,” it is said,— 

“That last Religion, which arises from the Reverence of what is Beneath us; 
that veneration of the contradictory, the hated, the avoided, we give to eacli 
of our pupils, in small portions, by way of outfit, along with him, into the 
world, merely that he may know where more is to be had, should such a want 
spring up within him. I invite you to return hither at the end of a year, to 
attend our general Festival, and see how far your son is advanced: then shall 
you be admitted into the Sanctuary of Sorrow.” 

“Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm: “as you have set up the life of 
this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you likewise selected his suf- 
fesings, his death, as a model of exalted patience ?” 

“Undoubtedly we have,” replied the Eldest, “Of this we make no secret ; 
but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because we reverence them so 
highly.- We hold it a damnable audacity to bring forth that torturing Cross, 
and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to expose them to the light of the Sun, 
which hid its faee when a reckless world forced such a sight on it; to take 
these mysterious secrets, in which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and 
play with them, fondle them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend 
of all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the present suf- 
fice— * * * The rest we must still owe you foratwelvemonth. The instruc- 
tion, which in the interim we give the children, no stranger is allowed to wit- 
ness: then, however, come to us, and you will hear what our best Speakers 
think it serviceable to make public on those matters.” 

Could we hope that, in its present disjointed state, this emblematic sketch 
would rise before the minds of our readers, in any measure as it stood before 
the mind of the writer; that, in considering it, they might seize only an out- 
line of those many meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie hidden under 
it, we should anticipate their thanks for having, a first or a second time, 
brought it before them. s it is, believing that, to open-minded truth-seeking 
men, the deliberate words of an open-minded truth-seeking man can in no case 
be wholly unintelligible, nor the words of such a man as Géethe indifferent, we 
have transcribed it for their perusal. If we induce them to turn to the original, 
and study this in its completeness, with so much else that environs it, and 
bears on it, they will thank us still more, To ourown judgment at least, there 
is a fine and pure significance in this whole delineation: such phrases even as 
‘the Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ ‘the divine depth of Sorrow,’ have of themselves a 
pathetic wisdom for us; as indeed a tone of devoutness, of calm, mild, priest- 
like dignity pervades the whole. In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the 
writings of cultivated men, any opinion whatever bearing any mark of sincerity 
on such a subject as this: yet it is and continues the highest subject, and they 
that are highest are most fit for studying it, and helping others to study it. 
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The following passages, of a pedagogical character, are taken 
from Géethe’s Wilhelm Meister in Carlyle’s version : 


In order to accomplish any thing by education, we must first become ac- 
quainted with the pupil’s tendencies and wishes: that when these are ascer- 
tained, he ought to be transported to a situation where he may, as speedily as 
possible, content the former and attain the latter; and so if we have been mis- 
taken, may still in time perceive his error; and at last having found what suits 
him, may hold the faster, and the more diligently fashion himself by it 


The child’s desire to have distinctions made in his ideas grew stronger every 
day. Having learned that things had names, he wished to hear the name of 
every thing: supposing that there could be nothing, which his father did not 
know, he often teased him with his questions, and caused him to inquire con- 
cerning objects, which but for this he would have passed unheeded. Our in- 
nate tendency to pry into the origin and end of things was likewise soon de- 
veloped in the boy. When he asked whence came the wind, and whither went 
the flame, his father for the first time truly felt the limitation of his own pow- 
ers, and wished to understand how far man may venture with his thoughts, 
and what things he may hope ever to give account of to himself or others. 


You admit that poets must be born such; you admit this with regard to all 
professors of the fine arts; because you must admit it, because those workings 
of human nature can scarce be aped with any plausibility. But if we consider 
strictly, we shall find that every capability, however slight, is born with us; 
that there is no vague general capability in men. It is our ambiguous dissi- 
pating education that makes men uncertain; it awakens wishes when it should 
be animating tendencies; instead of forwarding our real capacities, it turns our 
efforts towards objects which are frequently discordant with the mind that aims 
at them. I augur better of young persons who are wandering astray along a 
path of their own, than of many who are walking rightly upon paths, which 
are not theirs. If the former, either by themselves, or by the guidance of 
others, ever find the right path, that is to say, the path whieh suits their na- 
ture, they will never leave it; while the latter are in danger every moment of 
shaking off a foreign yoke, and abandoning themselves to unrestricted license. 


Without earnestness there is nothing to be done in lifé: yet among tlie peo- 
ple whom we name cultivated men, but little earnestness is fo be found: in la- 
bors and employments, in arts, nay even in recreations, they proceed, if I may 
say so, with a sort of self-defense; they live, as they read’ a heap of news- 
papers, only to be done with it; they remind one of that young Englishman at 
Rome, who told, with a contented air, one evening in some company, that ‘ to- 
day he had dispatched six churches and two galleries.’ They wish to know 
and learn a multitude of things, and exactly those with which they have the 
least concern; and they never see that hunger is not stilled by snapping at the 
air, When I become acquainted with a man, my first inquiry is: With what 
does he employ himself, and how, and with what degree of perseverance? The 
answer regulates the interest, which I shall take in him for life. 


The invaluable happiness of liberty consisted, not in doing what one pleases, 
and what circumstances may invite to, but in being able, without hindrance or 
restraint, to do in the direct way what one regards as right and proper. 
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Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, occasion transient. To act is easy, 
to think is hard; to act according to our thought is troublesome. Every be- 
ginning is cheerful; the threshold is the place of expectation. The boy stands 
astonished, his impressions guide him; he learns sportfully, seriousness comes 
on him by surprise. ~ Imitation is born with us; what should be imitated is not 
easy to discover. The excellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. The 
height charms us, the steps to it do not; with the summit in our eye, we love 
to walk along the plain. It is but a part of art that can be taught; the artist 
needs it all. Who knows it half, speaks much and is always wrong; who 
knows it wholly, inclines to act and speaks seldom or late. The former have 
no secrets and no force; the instruction they can give is like baked bread, 
savory and satisfying for a single day; but flour can not be sown, and seed 
corn ought not to be ground. Words are good, but they are not the best. The 
best is not to be explained by words, The spirit in which we act is the high- 
est matter. Action can be understood and again represented by the spirit 
alone. No one knows what he is doing, while he acts. rightly; but of what is 
wrong we are always conscious. Whoever works with symbols only is a 
pedant, a hypocrite, or a bungler. There are many such, and they like to be 
together. Their babbling detains the scholar; their obstinate mediocrity vexes 
even the best. The instruction, which the true artist gives us, opens ‘up the 
mind; for where words fail him, deeds speak. The true scholar learns from 
the known to unfold the unknown, and approaches more and more to being a 
master. 

True art is like good company: it constrains us in the most delightful way to 
recognize the measure, by which and up to which our inward nature has been 
shaped by culture. 

It was the history of art alone, which could give us an idea of the worth 
and dignity of any work of art; that we should know the weary steps of 
mere handicraft and mechanism, over which the man of talents has arisen in 
the course of centuries, before we can conceive how it is possible for the man 
of genius to move with airy freedom, on the pinnacle whose very aspect makes 
us giddy. 

Men are so inclined to content themselves with what is commonest; the 
spirit and the senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the beautiful 
and perfect; that every one should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of 
feeling these things by every method in his power. For no man can bear to 
be entirely deprived of such enjoyments: it is only because they are not used 
to taste of what is excellent, that the generality of people take delight in silly 
and insipid things, provided they be new. For this reason, one ought every 
day at least to hear a little song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it 
were possible, to speak a few reasonable words. 

If we can conceive it possible that the Creator of the world himself assumed 
the form of his creation, and lived in that manner for a time upon earth, this 
creature must appear to us of infinite perfection, because susceptible of such a 
combination with its maker. Hence, when we feel a certain disagreement with 
Him, and remoteness from Him, it is on that account the more our duty to seek 
out every property and beauty of our nature, by which our pretension to a 
‘similarity with the Divinity may be made good. 





THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
BY CHARLES ROLLIN, 
Principal of the University of Paris, Professor of Eloquence in the Royal College, ete. 


INTRODUCTION. 
This introduction will contain two articles. In the first I shall show 
the importance of the good education of youth. In the second I shall 
inquire whether public instruction is preferable to private. 


1. Importance af Good Education. 

The education of youth has been ever considered by the great philoso- 
phers and the most famous lawgivers as the most certain source of the 
tranquility and happiness, both of private families and of states and 
empires. For what else, in short, is a republic or kingdom but a large 
body, whose health and strength depend upon the like circumstances of 
private families which are the members and parts of it, and none of 
which can fail in the discharge of their function but the whole body 
must suffer for it? Now what is it but good education which enables 
all the citizens and great men, and princes above the rest, to perform 
their different functions in a deserving manner? Is it not evident that 
youth areas the nursery of thestate? That itis renewed and perpetuated 
by them? That from among them all the fathers of families, all magis- 
trates and ministers; in a word, all persons placed in authority and 
power are taken? And is it not certain that the good education of 
those who are one day to fill those places will have an influence over 
the whole body of the state,and become, in a manner, the spirit and 
general character of the whole nation? 

The laws, indeed, are the foundation of empires, and by preserving a 
regularity and good order in them, they keep them in peace and tran- 
quility. But whence have the laws themselves that force and vigor, but 
from good education, which trains up men in subjection to them, without 
which they are but a feeble barrier against the passions of mankind? 


Quid leges sine moribus vane proficiunt ? * 


Plutarch} makes a judicious reflection on this subject which well 
deserves to be considered: ’Tis in speaking of Lycurgus. “This wise 
lawgiver,” says he,t “did not think it convenient to set down his laws 
in writing, as judging that the strongest and most effectual means of 
making cities happy and people virtuous, was the impression that was 





* Horat. Od. xxv. lib. 3. + In vit. Lycurg. 
+ Arist. lib. 5, v. Polit. cap. 9. 
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made in the manners of the citizens, and rendered familiar and easy to 
them by custom and habit. For the principles which education has 
engraven in their minds continue firm and unshaken, as being founded 
upon an inward conviction, and even upon the will, which is always a 
much stronger and more lasting tie than that of force ; insomuch that 
this education becomes the rule of youth, and serves them instead of a 
lawgiver.” Here we have the justest notion that can be given of the 
difference there is between the laws and education. 

The Jaw, when it stands alone, is a severe and imperious mistress, 
évéyxn, which lays a man under restraint in what he holds most dear, 
and whereof he is most jealous, I mean his liberty; which torments and 
contradicts him in everything, is deaf to his remonstrances and desires, 
never yields to any relaxation, speaks always in a threatening tone, and 
presents him only with correction. Thus it is not surprising that men 
should shake off this yoke as soon as ever they can without punishment, 
and that, giving ear no longer to its troublesome directions, they should 
_ give themselves up to follow their natural inclinations, which the law 
had only restrained without changing or destroying them. 

But the case is far otherwise with education. *Tis a mistress that is 
gentle and engaging, an enemy to violence and constraint, which loves 
only to act by motives of persuasion, which endeavors to make its 
instructions relished, by speaking always with reason and truth, and 
tends only to make virtue more easy by making it more amiable. Its 
lectures, which begin almost as soon as the child is born, grow up and 
gather strength with it, in time take deep root, soon pass from the 
memory and understanding to the heart, are daily imprinted in his man- 
ners, by practice and habit become a second nature in him, which is 
scarce possible to be changed, and do the office of a present legiclator all 
the rest of his life, putting him in mind of his duty upon every 
occasion, and engaging him to the practice of it. ‘H saidevoi vopubévw 
OdBeoww arepydlerac wepi Exacrov avrdv. 

We must not wonder, after this, that the ancients have recommended 
the education of youth with so much care, and looked upon it as the 
surest means of making an empire stable and flourishing. It was a 
capital maxim with them that children are more the property of the 
republic than of their parents ;* and that thus their education should not 
be given up to their fancies, but be intrusted to the care of the republic ; 
that for this reason children ought to be brought up, not in private and 
in their fathers’ houses, but in public, by common masters, and under the 
same discipline, that they may be early inspired with a love for their 
country, respect for its laws and relish for the principles and maxims of 
the state wherein they are to live. For every kind of government has 
its peculiar genius. The spirit and character of a republic is very 
different from that of a monarchy. Now this spirit and character are 
only to be imbibed by the appropriate education of children. 

It is in consequence of the principles I have laid down, that Lycurgus, 





* Arist. Polit. lib. 8, cap. 1. 
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Plato, Aristotle, and, in a word, al] that have left us any rules of govern- 
ment, have declared that the principal and most essential duty of a mag- 
istrate, a minister, a lawgiver, and a prince, is to watch over the good 
education, first of their own children, who often succeed in their stead, 
and then of the citizens in general who form the body of the republic; 
and they observe that the whole disorder of states arises only from the 
negligence of this twofold duty. 

Plato * quotes an illustrious example of it in the person of the famous 
Cyrus, the most accomplished prince we read of in ancient history. He 
wanted none of the talents which were requisite to make a great man, 
excepting that we are here speaking of. Being wholly taken up with his 
conquests, he intrusted the education of his children with the women. 
These young princes were therefore brought up, not after the rough and 
severe discipline of the Persians, which had so well succeeded in Cyrus 
their father, but after the manner of the Medes; that is, in luxury, soft- 
ness, and pleasures. Nobody ventured to contradict them in anything. 
Their ears were open only to praise and flattery ; everything bent their 
knee and bowed low before them. And it was thought to become their 
grandeur to put an infinite distance between them and the rest of man- 
kind, as though they had been of a different species from them. “Such 
an education, so remote from all reproof and education, had,” says Plato, 
“the success which was to be expected from it. The two princes, pres- 
ently after the death of Cyrus, took up arms. against each other, as not 
being able to bear either a superior or an equal; and Cambyses, grown 
absolute master by the death of his brother, ran furiously into all sorts 
of excess, and reduced the Persian empire to the brink of ruin, Cyrus 
left him a vast extent of provinces, immense revenues, and armies with- 
out number; but all this turned to his ruin, for want of another benefit 
far more valuable, which he neglected to leave him,—I mean a good 
education. 

This judicious remark of Plato concerning Cyrus entirely escaped 
me in reading the history of him by Xenophon. Nor did I reflect that 
this historian is absolutely silent upon the education of this prince’s 
children, whereas, he largely describes the excellent manner in which 
the Persian youth were brought up, and Cyrus himself amongst the rest, 
’Tis the greatest fault a prince can be guilty of. 

Philip, king of Macedon, behaved in a very different manner.t Upon 
the birth of his son, when engaged in the midst of his conquests and 
at the time of his greatest achievements, he wrote Aristotle the following 
letter; “I give you notice that I have a son born to me, but I am not so 
much obliged to the gods for his birth, as for the happiness that he has 
come into the world whilst there is an Aristotle living. For I hope that, 
being brought up under your direction and by your care, he may deserve 
the glory of his father and the empire which I shall leave him.” This 
was talking and thinking like a great prince who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the importance of a good education. Alexander had 





* Plat. lib. 3, de leg, + Aul, Gel. lib. 9, cap. 3, 
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the same sentiments. An historian observes that he loved Aristotle no 
less than his own father because, he said, he was indebted to the one for 
fiving, and the other for living well. 

If it is & great fault in a prince not to take care of the education of 
his own children, it is no less blamable to accept that of the citizens in 
general. Plutarch very judiciously observes in the parallel he draws 
between Lycurgus and Numa, that it was a like negligence which ren- 
ered all the good designs and great intuitions of the latter useless. 
The passage is very remarkable. “All the labor of Numa,” says he, 
“who took pains only to maintain the peace and tranquillity of Rome, 
Vanished with him ; and he was no sooner dead than the temple of Janus, 
Which he had constantly kept shut as if he had really held there the 
@emon of war confined in chains, was immediately opened again, and all 
Italy filled with blood and slaughter. Thus the most beautiful and best 
of his institutions was but of short continuance, as it wanted the sole 
‘tie capable of maintaining it, which was the education of youth. 

It was the opposite conduct which so long preserved the laws of 
Lycurgus in full force. For, “as the same Plutarch observes, the 
teligion of an oath which he required of the Lacedemonians would 
‘have been a feeble support after his death,if by education he had not 
imprinted the laws in their manners. It had made them suck in the 
love of his form of government almost with their milk, by making it in 
& manner familiar and natural to them. Thus we see the principal of 
his ordinances were kept for above five hundred years like a good and a 
strong dye which had penetrated the very substance of the soul.” 

All these great men of antiquity were therefore persuaded, as Plu- 
tarch observes of Lycurgus in particular, that the most essential duty 
of a lawgiver, and so of a prince, was to establish good rules for the 
‘education of youth, and to see that they were exactly observed. It is 
surprising to see how far they carried their care and watchfulness upon 
this point. They advised to use precautions in the choice of such persons 
as were to take care of children from their very birth, and it is plain 
that Quintilian has taken what he has said upon this subject from Plato 
and Aristotle, especially in what relates tonurses, He requires, with those 
‘wise philosophers, that in the choice that is made of them, care should 
not only be taken that they had no bad ways of speaking, but, withal, 
that a special regard should be had to their manners and disposition ; 
and the reason he gives for it is admirable.* “For what is learnt,” says 
he, “ at that age is easily imprinted in the mind, and leaves deep marks 
behind it which are not easily to be obliterated. As in the case of a 
vessel, which long preserves a tincture of the first liquor that was poured 
into it; and like wool, which can never recover its first whiteness after 
it has been once dyed, and the misfortune is that bad habits last longer 
than good ones.” 

”Tis for the same reason, that these philosophers look upon it as one of 
the most essential duties of those who are entrusted with the education 
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of children, to remove from them, as far as possible, the slaves and 
domestics, whose discourses and examples may be predudicial to them.* 

To this they add a piece of advice which will condemn a great many 
Christian fathers and masters. They require that not only the boys 
should be disallowed to read any comedies or be present at any theat- 
rical show before they arrive at a certain age, but that all pictures, 
sculptures, or tapestry, which may lay any indecent and dangerous 
image before the eyes of their children, should be absolutely banished 
their cities. They desire that the magistrates should carefully watch 
over the execution of this ordinance, and that they should oblige the 
workmen, even such as were most industrious, who refused to submit to 
it, to carry their fatal skill to some other place. They were persuaded 
that from such objects as these, that were adapted to flatter the passions 
and feed the desire, there arose a kind of contagion and pestilential 
air that was at length indefinably capable of infecting the masters 
themselves who breathe it every moment without fear and precaution, 
and that these objects were like so many poisoned flowers which exhale 
a deadly odor, that was the more to be feared as it was the less distrusted 
and even appeared agreeable.} These wise philosaphers require, on the 
other hand, that everything in a city should teach and inspire virtue 
—inscriptions, pictures, statues, plays, and conversations—and that 
from everything that is presented to the senses and strike the eyes and 
ears, there should be formed a kind of salutary air and breath which 
should imperceptibly insinuate itself into the souls of the children, and 
aided and assisted by the instruction of the master, should incline them 
from their tenderest years to the love of probity and a regard for honesty. 
There is a beauty and delicacy in the original expression which no other 
language is capable of, and though this passage be somewhat long, I 
have thought proper to quote a greater part of it to give some idea of 
Plato’s style. 

I shall now return to my subject, and conclude this first article with 
desiring the reader to consider how the pagans themselves ever looked 
upon the care of the education of the children as the most essential 
duty of parents, magistrates, and princes, as it is of last importance for 
all the rest of their lives to have good principles instilled inte them from 
the beginning. In short, where their minds are yet tender and flexible, 
they may be turned and managed as we please, whereas, age and long 
habit will make faults almost incorrigible. Frangas enim citius quam 
corrigas, que in pravum induruerunt.t 

2. Relative Value of Public and Private Instruction. 

During the whole time I have been engaged in the education of youth, 
being thoroughly sensible of the dangers which occur both in private 
houses and great schools, I have never presumed te give advice upon thig 


subject, and have ever been content with applying myself ascarefully ag 
I could to the instruction of the boys which Divine Providence committed 





* Arist. Polit. lib. 7, c. 17. + Plut. lib. 3, de Rep. 
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tomy care. I think I ought still to observe the same neutrality, and 
leave it to the prudence of parents to decide a question which certainly 
admits of great difficulties on both sides. 

Quintilian has discoursed upon this point with great prolixity and 
eloquence.* The passage is one of the most beautiful in his work, and 
deserves to be read in the original. I shall give the substance of it. 

He begins with answering two objections against public schools. 

The first relates to purity of morals, which they claim is here ex- 
posed to the greatest dangers. Was this the case, he thinks we should 
not hesitate a moment,—the care of living well being infinitely prefer- 
able to that speaking well. But, he says, the danger is equal on both 
sides ; that the whole depends upon the natural disposition of the chil- 
dren and the care that is taken of their education; that usually the 
evil springs from the parents themselves by the bad examples they set 
their children. All this passes into habit and soon after into nature. 
The poor children find themselves vicious before they know what vice 
is. Thus, breathing nothing but luxury and pleasure, they do not take 
their irregularity from the schools, but bring it thither. 

The second objection concerns the advancement in their studies, which 
must be greater in a private house where the master has but one scholar 
to instruct. Quintilian does not allow this for several reasons ‘which he 
lays down, but he adds, that this inconvenience, though it were real, is 
abundantly repaired by the great advantages which follow upon a public 
education. 

First, a public education emboldens a young man, gives him courage, 
early accustoms him not to be afraid of being looked upon, and cures 
him of a certain pusilanimity which naturally attends a private and 
retired life ; whereas, in secret, he usually grows languid and dejected ; 
he grows rusty, as I may say, or else falls into an opposite extreme, 
becomes conceited, setting a greater value upon himself than upon 
others from having no person to compare himself with. 

Second and third. Ina public school there are acquaintances formed 
which often last as long as they live, and there is a certain knowledge 
of the world to be gained which society alone can procure. Quintilian 
does not insist much upon these two advantages, and seems to set no 
great value on them. 

Fourth. The great advantage of schools is emulation. A child there 
improves both by what is said to himself and what is said to others. He 
will every day see his master approve one thing and correct another, 
blame the idleness of this boy and commend the diligence of that, and 
will be the better for it all. The love of glory will serve him as a spur 
te labor. He will be ashamed to be behindhand with his equals, and 
will take pains to excel the most forward. A good scholar will use his 
utmost endeavors to be the first in his form and carry the prize. "Tis this 
which gives ardor to young minds; and a noble emulation, well managed, 
without any intermixture of malice, envy, and pride, is one of the best 
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means to lead them to the exercise of the greatest virtues and difficult 
undertakings. 

Fifth. Another advantage which is farther to be found in schools, is 
that a young man meets with such models among his companions as are 
within his reach, such as he flatters himself he may be able to come up 
to, and does not despair of one day surpassing, whereas, if he was 
alone, it would be presumption in him to compare himself with his 
master. 

Sixth. Lastly,a master who has a numerous auditory exerts himself 
quite otherwise than he who, having but one scholar, can speak only 
coldly to him, and in the way of conversation. Now it is incredible 
how serviceable this fire and vivacity of a master who, in explaining the 
beautiful passages of an author, grows warm and transported, is, not only 
to make the boys attentive, but likewise to inspire them with the same 
taste and sentiments as he feels who is speaking to them. 

Quintilian does not fail to observe that the opinion which he main- 
tains is confirmed by general custom, and the authority of the most 
esteemed authors and most famous legislators. 

I might add, that this conduct has no less regularly been observed 
since the days of Quintilian, and amongst Christians. Ecclesiastical 
history supplies us with abundance of examples. That of St. Basil 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to all the world. I shall give 
the particulars of it at the close of this volume, and shall now only 
observe that the families of these two illustrious friends were the most 
Christian that were then in the Church. They thought, however, they 
might commit the dearest treasure they had in the world to the public 
schools, and God blessed their pious intentions with a success that sur- 
passed all their expectations. Shall we venture to charge this conduct 
with imprudence and presumption? 

On the other side, may we venture to condemn the religious fearful- 
ness of Christian parents, who, upon seeing the dangers which occur in 
colleges (and it must be owned, too, that they are great ones), and being 
less solicitious about their children’s improvement in the sciences than to 
preserve to them the precious and inestimable treasure of their innocence, 
determine to bring them“p under their own inspection in a family where 
they may hear naught but wise discourse, where they will see naught 
but good examples, and from whence whatever may be capable of cor- 
rupting the purity of their morals is carefully removed as much as 
possible. There is now, certainly, some such houses, but the number of 
them is very few. . 

Besides the two usual methods of bringing up youth—the boarding 
them out at public schools, or instructing them in private—there isa 
third, which holds the middle place, and seems to join the other two, and 
that is,to send children to school to improve by the emulation of the 
classes, and keeping them home the rest of the time. By this means, 
perhaps, they avoid a part of the dangers, as they are also deprived of 
one part of the advantages of the college, amongst which we ought 
certainly to reckon the order, regularity, and discipline which, by the 
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sound of a clock, points out all the exercises of the day in a uniform 
manner, and the simplicity and frugality of their way of living, which 
are very different from the indulgence of their fathers’ houses, and serve 
only to render them too nice and tender. “ My father,” says Henry de 
Mesmes, “ had two views in the education of the college ; the one was the 
gay and innocent conversation of the boys, the other was the school 
‘discipline, to make us forget the endearments of our home, and, as it 
were, to cleanse us in fresh water. I think those eighteen months I 
spent at the college were of great service to me 
frugal life of the scholars, and how to portion out my time.” 

Another advantage of colleges, supposing them to be such as they 
should be, and the greatest of all is, that the boys are there thoroughly 
taught their religion. They learn to take the knowledge of it from the 
spring, to know the real spirit and true greatness of it, and to fortify 
themselves by solid principles against the dangers which faith and piety 
too frequently meet with in the world. It is not impossible, but certainly 
*tis very rare, to find this advantage in private houses. 

Now, what must we conclude from all these principles and all these 
facts? There is no college which cannot produce a great number of 
examples of boys who have had an excellent education there, and been 
improved both in the sciences and in piety ; nor is there any one which 
has not seen with grief a great number miscarry; and the case is the 
game in private houses. 

The conclusion which, in my opinion, we should draw from hence is, 
that the dangers are very great to youth on all sides. It is the duty of 
parents to examine well before God what course they ought to take, 
equitably to weigh the advantages and inconveniences which occur on both 
sides, to be determined in so important a deliberation only by the motives 
of religion, and above all, to make such a choice of masters and colleges, 
in case they follow that course, as may, if not entirely dissipate, at least 
diminish, their just apprehensions. 


The Plan and Division of this Treatise. 

To enter usefully into the particulars of what concerns the private 
government of the classes and colleges, it is necessary to consider sepa- 
rately the duty of the different persons who are employed in the educa- 
tion of youth and bear any relation to it. But as there are some general 
directions which almost equally belong to all, I will begin this treatise 
with them, that I may avoid the repetitions which otherwise would 
be inevitable. 





I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

I shall begin with desiring the reader, when I talk of instructions, 
rales, precepts, and duties, which are terms that I cannot avoid employing 
in the subject I treat of, to do me so much justice as to think that I do 
hot pretend to prescribe laws to any one, or to set up for a master or 
censurer of my brethren. My only design is to assist, if I can, such 
young persons as are intrusted with the education of children who, for 
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want of experience, are subject to commit a great many errors, as I own 
that I myself have formerly committed, and I shall think myself very 
happy if I can contribute to make them avoid them by laying my reflec- 
tions before them, or rather those of the ablest masters in point of edu- 
cation. For I shall here scarce say anything of myself, especially in this 
first part, which is the most important, and should serve as the basis and 
foundation to all the rest. Athens and Rome shall here lend me their 
assistance. I shall likewise make use of two modern authors, and often 
without quoting them. These are M. de Fénelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, and Mr. Locke, whose writings upon this subject are justly very 
much esteemed. The last has some particular sentiments which I would 
not always follow. Besides, I question whether he was well skilled in 
the Greek tongue, and in the study of the belles lettres; at least he 
seems not to set the value upon them they deserve. But both of them 
may be of very great use with relation to morals and conduct, not only 
to young masters, but to persons of greater experience. I have taken 
the liberty of making use of the labors of others, as I have thought fit, 
and I am inclined to think that the public will not be displeased at it, 
being content to have good things laid before them without being con- 
cerned from whence they are taken. I shall reduce to twelve or thirteen 
articles the general instructions which relate to the education of youth. 


1. THE END TO BE AIMED AT IN EDUCATION. 

To succeed in the education of youth, the first step is to lay down the 
end we should aim at, to inquire by what means it is to be obtained, and 
to choose out an able and experienced guide, who is able to conduct us 
safely to it. Though it be generally a very wise and judicious rule* to 
avoid all singularity, and to follow the received customs, yet I question 
whether, in the ‘point we now treat of, this principle does not admit of 
some exception, and whether we ought not to apprehend the dangers and 
inconveniencies of blindly following the footsteps of those who have gone 
before us, so as to consult custom more than reason, and the governing 
our actions rather by what others do than by what they should do; from 
whence it often happens that an error once established is handed down 
from age to age, and becomes almost a certain law, from a notion that 
we ought to act like the rest of mankind, and follow the example of the 
greater number. But the greatest number do not always make the best 
choice, and we too frequently observe the contrary. 

If we consult our reason ever s0 little, it is easy to discern that the 
end which masters should have in view, is not barely to teach their 
scholars Greek and Latin, to learn them to make exercises and verses, to 
charge their memory with facts and historical dates, to draw up syllo- 
gisms in form, or to trace lines or figures upon paper. These branches 
of knowledge I own afe useful and valuable, but as means and not as 
the end, when they conduct us to other things, and not when we stop 
there; when they serve us as preparatives and instruments for better 
matters, the ignorance of which makes all the rest useless.+ The boys 


+ Senec. Epist. 88. 








*Senec. ib. de vit. Beat. caps. 1, 2. 
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would have cause to complain, if they were condemned to spend eight 
or ten of the best years of their life in learning, at a great expense and 
with incredible pains, one or two languages, and some other matters of 
a like nature, which, perhaps, they would but seldom have occasion to 
make use of. The end of masters, in the long course of their studies, is to 
habituate their scholars to a serious labor, to make them love and value 
the sciences, and to raise such an appetite in them as shall make them 
thirst after them when they are gone from school, to point out the 
method of attaining to them, and make them thoroughly sensible of 
their use and value, and by that means to dispose them for the different 
employments to which it shall please God to call them. Besides this, it 
is farther the end of masters to improve their hearts and understandings, 
to protect their innocence, to inspire them with principles of honor and 
probity, to train them up to good habits, to correct and subdue in them, 
by gentle means, the ill inclinations they shall be observed to have, such 
as roughness, insolence, an high opinion of themselves, and a proud- 
swelling vanity constantly employed in lessening others, a blind self- 
love, which is only careful of procuring advantage to itself, a spirit of 
raillery which is pleased with offending and insulting others, an inso- 
lence and sloth, which renders all the good qualities of the mind unser- 
viceable.* 


2. TO STUDY THE CHARACTER OF THE CHILDREN. 
Education, properly speaking, is the art of developing and fashioning 


the mind. Of all sciences it is the most difficult, the most novel, and, at 
the same time, the most important, but yet not sufficiently studied. To 
judge by common experience, of all the animals man is the most un- 
tractable. Xenophon, in the beautiful preface to his Cyropedia, ob- 
serves, “We never see flocks of sheep or oxen rebel against their lead- 
ers, whereas nothing is more common amongst men; it seems a natural 
conclusion that it is more difficult to rule over men than over beasts.” 
But, casting his eyes upon Cyrus, who governed so many provinces in 
peace, and was equally beloved by the people he had conquered and his 
natural subjects, he concludes that “the fault must arise not from those 
who are unwilling to obey, but from the superiors who know not how to 
govern.” 

The same may be said, in some proportion, of those who are intrusted 
with the education of children. It must be owned that the mind of man, 
even in his infancy, bears the yoke with impatience, and naturally in- 
clines to what is forbidden.} But what we must conclude from hence is, 
that for this very reason he requires more precaution and address, and 
that he yields more willingly to mildness than violence (sequitur facilius 
quam ducitur), We sometimes see a stomachful horse who capers and 
gnaws the bit, and refuses to obey the spur ; ’tis because the rider has a 
hard and heavy hand, knows not how to guide him, and checks the bridle 
when he ought not. Give this horse, who has a very tender mouth, an 
understanding and skilful rider, and he will check all his sallies, and, 





* Senec. lid. de vit. beat. cap. 1. + Senec. de Clem. lib. 1, cap. 24. 
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with a light hand, govern him with pleasure (generosi atque nobiles equi 
melius facili fraeno reguntur). 

To compass this end, the master’s first care is thoroughly to study and 
search into the genius and character of the children, for by this he muss 
regulate his conduct. There are some who are lazy and remiss, unless 
they are continually called upon, and others cannot bear to be impert 
ously treated; some will be restrained by fear, and others, on the com 
trary, discouraged.* We can gain nothing out of some, but by mere 
labor and application ; and others only will study by fits and starts. To 
endeavor to bring them all to a level, and make them submit to one and 
the same rule, is to attempt to force nature. The prudence of the mas- 
ter will consist in keeping a medium, which is equally removed from the 
two extremes; for here the ill so closely borders upon the good, that it 
is easy to mistake the one for the other, and ’tis this which renders the 
management of boys so difficult.t Too much liberty leads to licentious- 
ness, and too much constraint makes them stupid ; commendation excites 
and encourages, but it also inspires vanity and presumption. We must, 
therefore, keep a just temper, and hold an even hand between these two 
inconveniencies, after the example of Isocrates in the case of Ephorus 
and Theopompus, who were of, a very different character. This great 
master, who was as successfui in his instructions as his writings (as ap- 
pears from his scholars and his books), making use of @ bridle to give a 
check to the vivacity of the one, and a spur to awaken the sluggishness 
of the other, did not aim at reducing them both to the same standard.t 

. His object in taking away from the one and adding to the other, was to 
carry each of them to that perfection which their natural capacity would 
admit of. 

This model we must follow in the education of children. They carry 
within them the principles, and, in a manner, the seeds of all virtues and 
vices ; and the principal point is thoroughly to study at first their genius 
and character, to become acquainted with their humor, their disposition 
and talents, and, above all, to discover their passions and prevailing in- 
clinations, not with a view or expectation of entirely changing their 
temper,—of making him gay, for instance, who is naturally grave, or 
him serious who is of a lively and cheerful disposition. It is with cer- 
tain cRaracters as with personal defects; they may be somewhat re- 
dressed, but not absolutely cured. Now the way of growing thus ac- 
quainted with the children is to give them a great liberty to discover 
their inclinations whilst young, to let them follow their natural bent in 
order to discern it the better, to comply with their little infirmities to en- 
courage them to let us see them, to observe them whilst they think little 
of it, especially at their play, when they show their tempers most; for 
children are naturally plain and without reserve, but as soon as they 
think themselves taken notice of, they throw themselves under a re- 
straint, and keep upon their guard. E 





* Quintil. lib. 1, cap. 3. + Senec, de Ira, lib. 2, cap. 21. 
$ Quindil. lib. 2, cap. 8; Cie. lib. 3, de Orat. n. 36. 
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It is of great moment also to distinguish the nature of their faults, 
In general, we may hope that those wherein age, bad education, ignor- 
ance, and being seduced, and ill-example have any share, are not with- 
out remedy ; and, on the other hand, we may believe that such are nat- 
urally rooted in the mind and in the corruption of the heart, will be 
very difficult to be got over, such as double-dealing and hypocrisy, flat- 
tery, an inclination to tell stories, to sow divisions, to envy and detraction, 
a disposition to scoff, and especially at the instructions that are given 
them, and at things sacred, a natural opposition to. reason and what is a 
consequence of it, a readiness to take things otherwise than they are 
meant.* 

3. TO SECURE AUTHORITY OVER THE CHILDREN. 

By authority, I mean a certain air and ascendant which inspires re- 
spect and procures obedience. Tis neither age nor height, the tone of 
the voice of threatening, by which this authority is to be obtained, but 
an equal disposition of mind firm and moderate, which is always master 
of itself, is guided only by reason, and never acts by fancy or passion. 

It is this qualification and talent which keeps all in order, establishes 
an exact discipline, sees that orders are observed, saves the trouble of 
reprimands, and prevents almost all punishments. Now it is from the 
very first entrance upon their government that parents and masters 
should take this power upon themselves. If they do not seize upon this 
favorable moment, and place themselves early in this authority, they 
will have all the pains in the world to do it afterwards, and the child 
will domineer at last. There is, deep rooted in the heart of man, a love 
of independence, which discloses itself from our childhood, or even at 
the breast. What mean those cries, those tears, the threatening gesture, 
and the eyes sparkling with rage, in an infant who is resolved to gain 
his point with all his force, or is raised to jealousy against another? “I 
have seen,” says St. Augustine, “a child burning with jealousy. He 
could not yet talk, but with a pale countenance could cast a furious look 
at another child who was sucking with him at the same breast.” + 

Here we have the time and moment pointed out for subduing this bad 
inclination in a child, by inuring him, from the cradle, to get the better 
over his desires, not to pursue his own fancies ; but, in a word, to yield 
and obey. If we never gave children what they cried for, they Would 
learn to go without it, nor would there be so much bawling and uneasi- 
ness before they were brought to temper, and consequently they would 
not be so troublesome to themselves or others as they are. 

I do not mean absolutely to disallow every indulgence to children. I 
am very far from such a disposition. -I say only, we must not give them 
what they cry for; and if they redouble their importunity to obtain it, 
we must let them know that they are expressly refused it for that very 
reason ; and this must be held as an indisputable maxim, that, after they 
have once been refused anything, we must resolve never to grant it to 
their crying or importuning, unless we would teach them to become im- 
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patient and peevish, by rewarding them for their peevishness and impa- 
tience. 

We see with some parents, that the children never ask for anything at 
table, whatever is set before them, but take all that is given them, with 
pleasure and thankfulness; in other houses, they ask for everything 
they see, and must be served before all the company. Now whence 
arises this remarkable difference, but from the different education they 
have had? The younger children are, the less their irregular desires 

_ should be satisfied. 

What I have said of children in their childhood, may be applied to 
them at any other age. The first care of a master is to study and sound 
a new scholar. There is nothing he does not attempt, no industry or 
artifice he omits, to get the better of him if he can. When he sees all 
his pains and cunning is to no purpose, and that the master calmly and 
quietly opposes to them a gentle and reasonable resolution, which always 
ends in making himself obeyed, he then yields and cheerfully submits, 
and this kind of little war, or rather skirmish, where, on both sides, they 
have tried each other’s forces, is happily concluded with a peace and a 
good understanding, which make them easy all the rest of the time they 
are ta live together. 

4. TO MAKE ONE’S SELF BELOVED AND FEARED. 

The respect upon which the authority I have spoke is founded, in- 
cludes two things, fear and love, which lend each other a mutual assist- 
ance, and are the two great springs and hinges of all government in 
general, and of the conduct of children in particular, As they are of an 
age wherein reason scarce begins to show iiself, it is requisite that fear 
should sometimes be called into its assistance, and take its place; but if 
it comes alone, and the allurement of pleasure does not follow close at 
its heels, it is not long regarded, and its instructions produce but a slight 
effect, which soon vanishes upon the hopes of impunity. Hence it hap- 
pens that, in point of education, the greatest skill lies in knowing how 
to blend discreetly together a force which shall keep children within due 
bounds without discouragement, and a mildness which shall gain upon 
them without indulging them too much. Ait rigor, sed non exasperans ; 
sit amor, sed non emolliens.* On one hand, the master’s mildness removes 
whatever is hard and austere from his office of command, and blunts the 
point of it. Hebetat aciem imperii, as Seneca beautifully expresses it. 
On the other hand, his prudent severity fixes and restrains the lightness 
and inconstancy of an age which, as yet, admits but of little reflection, 
and is incapable of governing itself. It is, therefore, this happy inter- 
mixture of mildness and severity, of love and fear, which procures the 
master authority, which is the soul of government, and inspires the 
scholars with respect, which is the firmest band of obedience and sub- 
mission, in such sort, however, that gentleness and love must be pre- 
eminent on both sides. 

But some will say, though this manner of governing children by kind- 
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ness and gentleness is easy, perhaps, to a private tutor, is it practicable 
in the case of a principal of a college, a regent of a class, or a master 
who has a great many scholars in one common chamber? And how is it 
possible, in all these places, to keep up an exact discipline, without which 
no good is to be hoped for, and at the same time to gain the love of the 
scholars? I own that nothing is more difficult in this circumstance than 
to keep up a just medium between too great severity and an excessive 
indulgence ; but the thing is not impossible, since we see it practised by 
persons who have the rare talent of making themselves feared, and still 
more beloved. The whole depends upon the behavior of the masters. 
If they are such as they should be, they will meet with success propor- 
tionable to their desires. Quintilian has pointed out to us the qualities 
of a good master, and how he'may gain the affection of his scholars: 


A master should principally assume a fatherly affection for his schol- 
ars, and look upon himself as filling the place of those who committed 
them to him; whence he must exercige the gentleness, patience, and 
bowels of good nature and tenderness which are natural to parents. 

He must not be vicious himself, nor allow of vice in others; he must 
be severe without roughness, and gentle without indulgence, for fear of 
being hated or despised. 

He must not be easily carried away with anger and passion, nor shut 
his eyes upon such faults as deserve to be corrected. 

In his manner of teaching he must be plain, patient, and exact, and 
require more a constancy and assiduity of diligence in his scholars, than 


an excess of labor; he must take pleasure in ere | all the questions 


that shall be put to him, and be even beforehand with them in asking 
questions of them, if they apply not to him. 

He must not refuse, upon proper occasions, to give them the praises 
they deserve, but not be too lavish in bestowing his commendations ; for 
as the one occasions discouragement, the other gives rise to a dangerous 
security. ‘ 

If . is obliged to reprimand them, he must be neither severe nor re- 
proachful. For what gives many an aversion to study is, that certain 
masters rebuke them with a scornful air, as though they were the ob- 
jects of their hatred. 

He must speak often to them of virtue, and always with high encomi- 
ums; he must lay it constantly before them under an advantageous and 
agreeable form, as the most excellent of all blessings, and most werthy 
a reasonable man, and most honorable to him as a quality absolutely 
necessary to procure the affection and esteem of all mankind, and as the 
only means of being truly happy. The more frequently he puts them in 
mind of their duty, the less he will be obl to punish them. . . . Let 
him every day say something to them which they may away with 
them, and be the better for. Though what they read may furnish them 
with abundance of good examples, what is expressly directed to them 
has a very different force, and produces a quite different effect, wey 
if it comes from a master whom children that are well brought up bot: 
love and honor. For it cannot be imagined how easily we are led to copy 
after the persons of whom we have a favorable opinion. 


These are the qualifications which Quintilian requires in a master of 
rhetoric, and they equally belong to all such as are entrusted with the 
instruction of youth. 
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5. Of Correction. 
In the first place, I shall point out the inconveniences and dangers of 
the use of the rod; in the second, I shall lay down the rules we ought 
to follow in this kind of correctftn. 


First. The most common and shortest way of correcting children is 
by the rod, which is almost the only remedy that is known or made use 
of by those who are intrusted with their education. But this remedy 
becomes more dangerous than the evil they would cure, if employed out 
of reason or beyond measure. For besides that the corrections of the 
rod and the lash, we are now speaking of, have something indecent, 
mean, and servile in them, they have no fitness in themselves to remedy 
any fault committed, nor is there any cause to apprehend that such a 
correction may become useful to a child, if the shame of suffering for 
having done ill has not a greater power over his mind than the punish- 
ment itself. Besides, these corrections give an incurable aversion to the 
things we should endeavor to make them love. They do not change the 
humor, nor work any reformation in the natural disposition, but only 
restrain it for a time, and serve to make the passions break out with 
more violence when they are at liberty. They often stupefy the mind, 
and harden it in mischief. For a child, that has so little honor as to be 
insensible to reproof, will accustom himself to blows like a slave, and 
grow obstinate against punishment. 

I am far from condemning in general the use of the rod, after what 
has been said of it in several places of Scripture, and especially in the 
Book of Proverbs: ‘ He that spareth his rod hateth his son, but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes ;’ ‘ Foolishness is bound in the heart 
of a child, but the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.’ The 
Holy Scripture, by these words and others of a like nature, may, per- 
haps, design punishment in general, and condemn the mistaken tender- 
ness and blind indulgence of parents who shut their eyes upon the vices 
of their children, and thereby render them incorrigible. But supposing 
that the word rod is to be taken literally, it is very probable that this cor- 
rection is advised for such dispositions as are sturdy, rough, indocile, un- 
tractable, and insensible to reproof and honor. For can we imagine that 
the Scripture, which abounds in charity and gentleness, and is so full of 
compassion for the weaknesses of a more advanced age, should advise 
to treat children with severity when faults are frequently rather the 
effects of levity than wickedness? 

I therefore conclude that the punishments we are here speaking of 
should be employed very seldom, and for faults of consequence. These 
corrections are like the violent remedies which are used in violent dis- 
eases; they purge, but alter the constitution and wear out the organs. 
A mind controlled by fear is always the weaker for it. Whoever, there- 
fore, has the care of guiding others, if he would heal, should firgt use 
gentle remonstranees, try what he can do by persuasion, give a relish, if 
he can, for honesty and justice, inspire an hatred against vice, and a 
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value for virtue. If this first attempt does not succeed, he may pass to 
stronger methods and sharper reproaches; and lastly, when all this has 
been employed to no purpose, he must come to corrections, but by de- 
grees, still leaving the hopes of pardon in view, and reserving the last 
for extreme faults and desperate ills.* @ 

Let us compare a man of this wisdom and moderation with a master 
that is hasty, passionate, and violent, such as Orbilius was, whom his 
scholar, Horace, styles Plagosus;+ or with a person whom Tally en- 
trusted with the education of his children, who was passionate to a de- 
gree of madness. This was a slave who had been set free, whom Tully 
highly. valued in other respects, and in whom he placed a full confi- 
dence.t Dionysius quidem mihi in amoribus est. Pueri autem aiunt eum 
FURENTER rrasci. Sed homo nec doctior, nec sanctior fieri potest. For 
my own part, I do not here discern either good understanding or pru- 
dence in Tully. Prejudiced in favor of this freedman, he does not seem 
to give heed to the blame that was cast upon him, as if such a fault 
could be covered by learning, or subsist with the quality of a man of 
very great probity, sed homo nee doctior, nec sanctior fieri potest. He was 
afterwards undeceived when that cowardly and perfidious slave had be- 
trayed him. 

‘Which of the two masters,’ says Seneca,§ ‘shall we most esteem? 
He who strives to correct his scholars by prudent advice and motives of 
honor, or another who shall lash them to pieces for not repeating their 
lesson as they ought, and faults of a like nature? If we undertook to 
manage a horse in this manner, should we tame him by thus beating 
him? Or would it not be a certain way of making him skittish, unruly, 
and restive? An able groom can manage him better by caressing him 
with a gentle hand; and why must men be treated with more cruelty 
than beasts ?’ 

Second. 1. If children are early accustomed to submission and obedi- 
ence by the steadfast behavior of parents and masters, and care is taken 
never to swerve from it till such time as fear and respect are grown fa- 
miliar to them, and there appears not the least shadow of constraint in 
their submission and obedience, this happy habit contracted in their 
childhood will almost spare the necessity of any after punishment. 

2. It is of great consequence rightly to discern what faults deserve to 
be punished, and what should be pardoned. In the number of the last 
I place all such as happen, through inadvertency or ignorance, and which 
cannot pass for the effects of malice and a bad intention, as only those 
which arise from the will can make us culpable. An officer of Augus- 
tus, as he was one day walking out with him, was so frightened at the 
sight of a wild boar, that made directly toward them, that he saved him- 
self by exposing the emperor to danger. The fault was considerable, 
but as it was not designed, Augustus was satisfied with turning it into a 
jest. 
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I place in the same rank all the faults of levity and childhood which 
will be infallibly corrected by time and age. 

Neither do I think we ought to use the correction of a rod for such 
failures as children may commit in learning to read, write, or dance, or 
even in learning the languages, Latin, Greek, etc., except in certain cases 
I shall mention, Other punishments should be contrived for such faults 
as do not seem to proceed from any ill disposition of the heart, or an in- 
clination to shake off the yoke of authority. 

8. Itis a great branch of merit in masters to be able to find out different 
kinds and degrees of punishments wherewithal to correct their scholars, 
It depends upon them to fix an idea of shame and disgrace upon a thou- 
sand things which are indifferent of themselves, and only become correc- 
tions by the idea that is fixed to them. I knowa school of poor chil- 
dren, where one of the greatest and most sensible punishments that is 
inflicted upon such as-are naughty, is to make them sit on a separate 
bench, with their hats on, when any considerable person comes into the 
school. ’Tis a torment to them to remain in that state of humiliation 
whilst the rest are standing and uncovered. A thousand things of the 
like nature may be invented, and I mention this instance only to show 
that the whole depends upon the constant ingenuity of the master. 
There are children of quality which have been kept in as much awe 
through an apprehension of going without shoes, as others of being 
whipped. 

4. The only vice, in my opinion, which deserves a severe treatment, is 

obstinacy and mischief; but then this obstinacy must be voluntary, cer- 
tain, and clearly expressed. We must not give this name to faults of 
levity and inconstancy, into which children, who are naturally forgetful 
and heedless, may frequently relapse, without leaving us room to im- 
agine that they proceed from a bad disposition. I suppose that a child 
has tolda lie. If it was through a violent fear, the fault is much less, 
and deserves only to be gently reprimanded. If it is voluntary, deliber- 
ate, and obstinately persisted in, it is then a fault indeed, and certainly 
deserves to be punished. Yet I do not think that for the first time we 
should yet make use of the correction of the rod, which is the last ex- 
tremity children should be exposed to. ‘ Will a father of good under- 
standing,’ says Seneca, ‘ disinherit a son for his first fault, how consid. 
erable soever it may be? No, doubtless. He will first use his utmost 
endeavors to make his son return to his duty, and to correct, if possible, 
his bad disposition. Nor will he have recourse to such an extremity till 
the case is grown desperate, and his patience quite worn out. A master 
must follow the like conduct in proportion.’ 

5. I would say the same of indocility and disobedience, when obsti- 
nately persisted in, and accompanied with an air of contempt and re- 
bellion. 

6. There is another sort of obstinacy which relates to study, and may 
be called an obstinate sloth, which ordinarily occasions a great deal of 
trouble to masters,—when children will learn nothing unless they are 
compelled to it by force. There is nothing, I own, more perplexing or 
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difficult to manage than such characters, especially when insensibility 
and indifference are joined to sloth, as is very usual. In this case, a mas- 
ter stands in need of all his prudence and industry to render study, if 
not amiable to his scholar, at least supportable, by mixing force with 
mildness, threatenings with promises, and punishments with reward. 
And when all has been employed to no purpose, we may then come to 
correction, but not make it too common and habitual; for then the 
remedy is worse than tlie disease. 

7. When it is judged necessary to use correction, the time and manncr 
of using it should be considered. Diseases of the soul require to be 
treated at least with as much skilfulness and address as thore of the 
body. Nothing is more dangerous than a remedy misapplied and ill- 
timed. A wise physician waits till the patient is able to bear it, and in 
this view tarries for the favorable moments of administering it. 

The first rule, therefore, is never to punish & child the moment he 
commits a fault, for fear of exasperating him, and causing him to com- 
mit new ones by carrying the matter to an extremity, but to allow him 
time for recollection, to reflect upon what he has done, and grow sensible 
that he has been to blame, and, at the same time, that his punishment is 
both just and necessary, and thus put him in a condition of being the 
better for it. 

The master, again, must never punish with passion or in anger, espe- 
cially if the fault personally regards himself, such as want of respect, or 
any abusive word. He must call to mind what Socrates said excellently 
well to a slave that had misbehaved toward him: ‘I would treat thee as 
thou deservest, was I not in a passion.’* It were to be wished that all 
persons who have-authority over others were like the laws, which pun- 
ish without anger or emotion, and out of the sole motive of justice or 
public good.+ If the master discover himself to be ever so little moved 
by a change of countenance or alteration of the tone of his voice, the 
scholar soon perceives it, and finds that this fire was kindled not through 
& zeal for duty, but from the heat of passion. And this is enough 
to make him lose the whole fruit of the punishment; because chil- 
dren, young as they are, know that reason alone has a right to correct 
them. 

As punishment should seldom be administered, all possible care is re- 
quired to make it beneficial. Let a child see, for instance, that you have 
done all you could to avoid coming to this extreme; seem to be con- 
cerned that you are under a necessity of exercising it against your incli- 
nation ; talk before him with other persons, how unhappy they are who 
are so void of reason and honor as to stand in need of being corrected ; 
withdraw your usual marks of friendship, till you see that he stands in 
need of consolation; make this chastisement public or private, accord 
ing as you shall judge it most useful for the child either to be exposed 
to shame or to see that he is spared ; reserve this public shame as a last 
remedy ; make use, sometimes, of a reasonable person to talk with him, 
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and tell him what it is not yet fit for you to tell him yourself,—one who 
may cure him of his false shame, and dispose him to submit; to whom 
the child, in the heat of his passion, may open his heart more freely than 
he durst do before you ; but be very careful that you are never seen to 
demand any other submissions than such as are reasonable and neces- 
sary. Endeavor to bring him to a self-condemndtion, and that you may 
be left to the liberty of lessening the punishment which he has con- 
sented to, These general rules must be applied by every master accord- 
ing as his particular occasions require. 

But if the child that is to be punished is neither to be moved by a 
sense of honor or shame, care must be taken that in the first correction 
he may feel a sharp and lasting impression, that fear, at least, for want 
of a more noble motive, may keep him to his duty. 

I have no need to take notice that a box of the ear, blows, and other 
treatments of tlie like sort, are absolutely disallowable in masters. 


6, Of Reprimands. 

To make reprimands useful, there are,in my opinion, three things 
principally to be considered,—the subject, the time, and the manner of 
making them. 

1. It is a very common mistake to use reprimand for the slightest 
faults, and such as are almost unavoidable in children, which takes 
away all their force, and makes them lose all their advantage. For by 
growing familiar to them, they are no longer affected with them, and 
shall even make a jest of them. I make a great difference between ad- 
monitions and reprimands. The first savor less of the authority of a 
master than the affection of a friend. They are always accompanied 
with an air and tone of gentleness, which gives them a more agreeable 
reception; and for this reason they may more frequently be used. But 
as reprimands always irritate that fondness we have for ourselves, and 
often assume an air and language of severity, they should be reserved 
for more considerable faults, and consequently be more seldom used. 

2. ‘The master’s prud consists in carefully studying and watching 
for the favorable moment when the mind of the child shall be most dis- 
posed to profit by correction. 

Do not, therefore, reprimand a child, says M. de Fénelon, in his first 
emotion, or yourown. If you do it in yours, he will find that you have 
been guided by humor and inclination, and not by reason and friendship, 
and you will lose your authority without remedy. If you chide him im- 
mediately, his mind is not at liberty enough to own his fault, to conquer 





his passion, and perceive the importance of your advice. You likewise | 


expose the child to lose the respect he owes you. Show him always that 
you are master of yourself, and nothing will let him see it better than 
your patience. Watch a favorable opportunity for several days, if it is 
requisite to time well a correction. 

8. Much care and caution is required in our meting correction and rep- 
rimand. We must leave nothing for a child to discern in us, that we 
may hinder the effect of it. We must avoid raising his ill-will by the 
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severity of our expressions, his anger by exaggerations, or his pride by 
expressions of contempt.* 

We must not heap upon him such a multitude of reprehensions as 
to take from him the hope of being able to correct the faults he is re 
proached with. It might be advisable, likewise, not to tell a child his 
fault without adding some way how to get over it. For correction, when 
it is sharp, is apt to oecasion chagrin and discouragement. 

We must avoid giving him any occasion to think that we are preju- 
diced, lest he should thence take occasion to defend the faults that are 
urged against him, and attribute our admonitions to our prejudice. 

Neither must there be any room left for him to believe that they are 
occasioned by any interest ar particular passion, or, indeed, by any other 
motive than that of his advantage. 

We are sometimes obliged, says Tully, to raise our voice a little in 
correction, and to use somewhat sharper expressions, but this should be 
very seldom ; as physicians make use of certain remedies only in neces- 
sity. Further, we must be careful to avoid all anger and severity in 
these reproaches, for they can be of no service, and the child should see 
that, whatever sharpness. we express in our reproofs, it is unwillingly, 
and only for his good. 

We may conclude that reprimands have had all the success that can 
be expected from them, when they lead a boy to a sincere confession of 
his faults, to desire that he may be told of them, and to receive the in- 
structions that are given him with docility. He has already made a 
great progress who is desirous of doing it. It is a certain mark of a 
solid change to have our eyes open tothe imperfections which before 
were unknown to us; as it isa reason to hope well of a sick person 
when he begins to be sensible of his ailment. 

There are some children of so happy and so tractable a temper that it 
suffices to show them what they must do, and without standing in need 
of long instructions from a master, they shall seize upon what is good 
and honest at the first signal, and give themselves up entirely to it, Ra- 
pacia virtutis ingenia. You would say they had in them some secret 
sparks of every virtue, which,in order to unfold themselves and catch 
fire, require only a slight blast and a bare notice. These characters are 
scarce, and they have seldom need of any guides. 

There are others who have, indeed, a pretty good capacity, but seem at 
first of a slow apprehension, either from want of taking due -pains, or 
because they have been brought up in too tender a manner, and educated 
“in an entire ignorance of their duty, have contracted a great number of 
ill habits which are like a rust, difficult to be rubbed off. A master is 
absolutely necessary to boys of this character, and seldom fails of sub- 
duing these faults when he strives to do it with mildness and patience. 


7. Reasoning with the Children ; Use of Praises and Rewards. 
I call reasoning with the boys, the acting always without passion and 
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humor, and giving them a reason of our behavior towards them. It is 
requisite, says M. de Fénelon, to pursue all possible means to make 
the things you require of them agreeable to the children. Have you 
anything displeasing to propose to them? Let them know that the pain 
will soon be followed by a pleasure; show them always the usefulness 
of what you teach them; let them see the use of it with reference to 
conversation with the world and the duties of particular stations. This, 
tell them, is to enable you to do well what you are one day to do; ’tis to 
form your judgment, ’tis to accustom you to reason well upon all the 
affairs of life. It is requisite to show them a solid and agreeable end of 
their actions, which may support them in their labor, and never pretend 
to oblige them to the performance by a bare absolute authority. 

If the case requires punishment or chiding, ’twill be proper to appeal 
to themselves as judges, to make them thoroughly sensible of the neces- 
sity of using them in that manner, and to demand of them whether they 
think it possible to act otherwise. I have been sometimes surprised in 
conjunctures where the just but grievous severity of their correction or 
public reprimand might have provoked and exasperated the scholars, to 
see the impression the account I gave them of my conduct has made 
upon them, and how they have blamed themselves, and allowed that I 
could not treat them otherwise. For I owe this justice to most part of 
the boys I have brought up, to own here that I have almost always 
found them reasonable, though not exempt from faults. Children are 
capable of hearing reason sooner than is imagined, and they love to be 
treated like reasonable creatures from their infancy. We should keep 
up in them this good opinion and notion of honor which they pretend to, 
and make use of it, as much as possible, as an universal means to bring 
them to the end we propose. 

They are likewise very much affected with praise. It is our duty to 
make an advantage of this weakness, and strive to raise it in them toa 
virtue. We should run a risk of discouraging them were we never to 
praise them when they do well ; and though we have reason to be afraid 
of commendations, lest we should increase their vanity, we must strive 
to make use of them for their encouragement without making them con- 
ceited ; for of all the motives that are proper to affect a reasonable soul, 
there are none more powerful than honor and shame; ‘and when we have 
once brought the children to be sensible of it, we have gained everything. 
They find a pleasure in being commended and esteemed, especially by 
their parents and those upon whom they depend. If, therefore, we caress 
them and commend them when they do well; if we look coldly and con- 
temptibly upon them when they do ill, and religiously observe this kind - 
of behavior toward them,—this twofold treatment will have a much 
greater effect upon their mind than either threatenings or punishments. 

But to make this practice useful, there are two things to be observed. 
First, when the parents or masters are displeased with a child, and look 
coldly upon him, it is requisite that all those who are about him should 
treat him in the same manner, and that he never finds any consolation in 
the caresses of governesses or servants ; for then he is forced to submit, 
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and naturally conceives an aversion for the faults which draw upon 
him a general contempt. In the second place, when parents or masters 
have shown themselves displeased, they must be careful, contrary to the 
common custom, not presently to put on the same cheerfulness of coun- 
tenance, or show the same fondness to the child as usual, for he will 
learn not to mind it when he knows that chiding is a storm but of a 
short duration, which he need only suffer to pass by. They must not, 
therefore, be restored to favor without difficulty, and their pardon be 
‘deferred till such time as their application to do better has proved the 
sincerity of their repentance. 

Children may be rewarded by innocent plays intermixed with some 
industry ; by walking abroad where the conversation may be advanta- 
geous; by little presents, which may be kinds of prizes, such as pictures 
or prints; by books neatly bound; by the sight of such things as are 
curious and. uncommon in arts and professions,—as, for instance, the 
manner of making tapestry at the Gobelins, of melting of glass, paint- 
ing, and a thousand other things of that kind. The iidustry of parents 
and masters lies in the invention of such rewards, in varying them, and 
making them desired and expected ; keeping always a certain order, and 
beginning constantly with the most simple, in order to make them last 
as long as possible. But in general they must keep exactly to what they 
have promised, and make it a point of duty and indispensable honor 
never to disappoint the children. 


8. Strict Observance of Truth. 

Dissimulation, tricking, and bad excuses come very near to lying, and 
infallibly lead to it. A child should be told that he should rather be 
pardoned for twenty faults, than a bare dissimulation of the truth for 
hiding one only by bad excuses. When he frankly confesses what he 
has done, fail not to commend his ingenuity, and pardon what he has 
done amiss without ever reproaching him with it, or speaking to him of 
it afterwards. If this confession becomes frequent, and turns into a 
habit, only to escape without punishment, the master must have less re- 
gard to it, because it would then be no more than a trick, and not pro- 
ceed from simplicity and sincerity. 

Everything that the children see or hear from their parents or masters 
must serve to make them in love with truth, and give them a contempt 
for all double dealing. Thus they must never make use of any counter- 
feit pretence to quiet them or to persuade them to do what they have a 
mind, or make them any promises or threatenings without their being 
sensible that the performance will soon after follow. For by this means 
they will be taught tricking, to which they have already but too much 
inclination. 

To prevent it they must be brought not to stand in need of it, and be 
taught to tell ingenuously what pleases them or what makes them un- 
easy. They must be told that tricking always proceeds from a bad dis- 
position, for nobody uses it but with a view to dissemble—as not being 
such an one as he ought to be, or from desiring such things as are dis- 
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allowable, or if otherwise, from taking dishonest means to come at them. 
Let the children see how ridiculous such tricks are as they see practised 
upon others, which have generally a bad success, and serve only to make 
them contemptible. Make them ashamed of themselves when you catch 
them in any dissimulation, Take from them,*from time to time, what 
they are fond of, if they have endeavored to obtain it by any trick, and 
tell them they shall have it when they ask for it plainly and without ar- 
tifice. 

’Tis upon this point especially they must be put in mind of their 
honor. Make them comprehend the difference that there is between a 
child that loves truth and sincerity, upon whose word one may rely, in 
whom one may fully confide, and who is looked upon as incapable not 
only of lying and forgery, but of the least dissimulation ; and another 
child who is always suspected and distrusted, and never believed, even 
though he speaks truth, We should carefully set before them what 
Cornelius Nepos observes of Epaminondas (and Plutarch says the same 
of Aristides), that he was so fond of truth that he never told a lie, not 
even in a jest. 


9. Boys must be Genteel, Neat, and Hzact. 

Good breeding is one of the qualities which parents most desire im 
their children. The value they set upon it arises from their conversa- 
tion with the world, where they find that almost everything is,judged of 
by its outside. In short, the want of politeness takes off very much 
from the most solid merit, and makes virtue itself seem less valuable 
and lovely. A rough diamond can never serve as an ornament; it must 
be polished before it can be shown to advantage. 

In talking thus I do not mean that we should exercise the children, or 
bring them up by measure and method to all the formal ceremonies. 
which are fashionable in the world. Such treatment will only give 
them false notions, and fill them with a foolishvanity. Besides, this 
methodical civility, which consists only in forms of insipid. compliments: 
and the affectation of doing everything by rule-and measure, is often 
more offensive than a natural clownishness. A behavior not over cour- 
teous, a bow ill made, a hat clumsily taken off, and a compliment ill! 
turned, may deserve some little notice to be taken ef them in an easy 
and gentle manner, but does not deserve sharp: chiding or the being ex- 
posed to shame before company, and much less to: be punished with se- 
verity. The going abroad into. the. world will soon. correct these misde- 
meanors. 

But the object is to go to.the principle and reot of the evil, and to con- 
quer certain dispositions in the boys, which. are directly opposite to the 
rules of society and conversation ; such as.a savage and clownish rude- 
ness, which makes them: careless about what may please or displease 
those that are about them ;: self-love, which is concerned only in procur- 
ing its own profit and advantage ; a haughtiness. and. pride which tempt 
us to look upon everything as our due, without our being under-any ob- 
ligation to, others; 3. spirit. of contradiction, finding fault, and_ raillery, 
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which blames everything, and takes pleasure only in giving pain. These 
are the faults against which we must declare an open war. Such boys 
as have been accustomed to be complaisant toward their companions, to 
oblige them to yield to them upon oecasion, tc say nothing which may 
offend them, and not be easily offended themselves at the discourse of 
others,—boys of this character, when they come abroad into the world, 
will soon learn the rules of civility and good breeding. 

It is also to be wished that children should be accustomed to neatness, 
order, and exactness; that they take care of their dress, especially on 
Sundays and holidays, and such days as they go abroad ; and that every- 
thing should be set in order in their chambers and upon their tables, 
and every book put in its place when they have done with it ; that they 
should be ready to discharge their different duties precisely at the time 
appointed. This exactness is of great importance at al) times and in 
every station of life. 

All this is to be wished for, but must not, in my opinion, be exacted 
with severity, nor under pain of correction.’ For we must always dis- 
tinguish the faults which arise from the levity of their age, from such 
as spring from indocility and perverseness. My method was to bring 
the boys to be very civil to such strangers as entered into the court dur- 
ing their recreation, and almost scrupulously exact in repairing to every 
exercise at the first sound of the clock, but not by menaces or correc- . 
tions. I publicly used to commend them for their civility to strangers, 
who complimented me upon it, and for the readiness wherewith they 
quitted their play, because they knew it would please me. I sometimes 
added, that though some of them were wanting in their little duties, I 
judged it must be through inadvertency, which was not surprising in the 
heat of play. I desired them to be more careful for the future, and to 
follow the example of the greatest part of their companions ; and I suc- 
ceeded better by these civilities than I could have done by all the chid- 
ing and menaces in the world. 


10. Study must be made Agreeable. 


This point depends very much on the first impressions, and it should 
‘be the great care of masters who teach children their letters, to do it in 
such manner that a child who is not yet capable of being fond of his 
‘book should not take an aversion to it, and the dislike continue when he 
‘grows up. For this reason, says Quintilian, his study must be made a 
diversion to him. The master must proceed by asking him easy ques- 
tions. He must be eneouraged by commendation, and allowed to set 
some value upon himself, and be pleased with having learned anything. 
Sometimes what he refuses to learn must be taught another, to raise his 
jealousy. We must enter into little disputes with him, and Jet him think 
that he has often the better; we must entice him likewise by little re- 
-wards, which children at that age are very fond of. 

_ But the great secret, says Quintilian further, to make children love 
their books, is to make them fend of their master. In this case they 
willingly give.ear:to him, become tractable by him, strive to please him, 
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and take a pleasure in his lessons. They readily receive his advice and 
correction, are much affected with his commendation, and strive to merit 
his friendship by a proper discharge of their duty. 

There is implanted in children, as in all mankind, a natural spirit of 
curiosity, or desire of knowledge and information, of which a good use 
may be made toward rendering their study agreeable, As everything is 
new to them, they are continually asking questions, and inquiring the 
name and use of everything they see. And they should be answered 
without expressing any pain or uneasiness. Their curiosity should be 
commended, and satisfied by clear and express answers, without anything 
in them that is deceitful or illusory ; for they will soon find it out and 
be shocked at it. 

In every art and science the first elements and principles have some- 
thing in them that is dry and disheartening ; for which reason it is of 
great service to abridge and facilitate the rudimsnts of the languages 
which are taught to children, and to take off from the bitterness of them 
as agreeably as we can. 

When they are privately brought up, a careful and skilful master 
omits nothing that may make study agreeable tothem. He takes their 
time, studies their taste, consults theiz humor, intermixes diversion with 
labor, seems to leave the choice to them, does not make their study reg- 
ular, stirs them up to it sometimes by refusing it, and by the cessation, 
or, rather, interruption of it. In a word, he puts on a thousand shapes, 
and invents a thousand artifices to compass what he aims at. 

This way in college is not practicable. In a common chamber and a 
numerous class, discipline and good order require an uniform rule, and 
that all should follow it exactly ; and herein lies the great difficulty 
of managing them. A master must have a good capacity,a great deal 
of skill to guide and direct the reins of so many different characters, 
whereof some are brisk and impetuous, others slow and phlegmatic; 
whereof some want the spur, and others the bridle,—to manage, I say, 
all these dispositions at the same time, and yet so as to make them all 
move by concert, and lead all to the same point, notwithstanding this 
difference of temper. It must be owned that, in the business of educa- 
tion, ’tis here that the greatest ability and prudence are required. 

This is only to be obtained by great gentleness, reason, moderation, 
coolness, and patience. This great principle must be always in view, 
that study depends upon the will, which admits of no constraint. Stu- 
dium discendi voluntate quae cogi non potest constat. We may confine 
the body, make a scholar sit at his table against his inclination, double 
his labor by punishment, force him to finish a task that is imposed on 
him, and, for that end, take away from him his play and recreation; but 
can laboring thus upon force be properly called study? And what will 
follow upon it but the hatred both of books and learning and masters, 
too, very often as long as they live? The will, therefore, must be gained, 
and this can only be by mildness, friendliness, and persuasion, and, above 
all, by the allurement of pleasure. 

As we are born idle, enemies to labor, and still more to constraint, it 
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is not surprising that, as all the pleasure lies on one side, and all the 
trouble on the other—all the trouble in study, and all the pleasure in 
diversion—a child should bear the one with impatience, and run zeal- 
ously after the other. The skill of the master lies in making study 
agreeable, and teaching his scholar to find a pleasure in it; to which 
end play and recreation may very much contribute. 


‘a 11. Rest and Reoreation. 

A great many reasons oblige us to grant rest and recreation to the 
children. First, the care of their health, which should go before that of 
knowledge. Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than too long and 
constant an application, which insensibly wears and weakens the organs, 
which in that age are very tender, and incapable of taking great pains. 
And this gives me an opportunity of advising end entreating parents not 
to push their children too much upon study in their early years, but to 
deny themselves the pleasure of seeing them make a figure before their 
time. For besides that these ripe fruits seldom come to maturity, and 
their early advancements resemble those seeds that are cast upon the 
surface of the earth, which spring up immediately, but take no root, 
nothing is more pernicious to the health of children than these untimely 
efforts, though the ill effect be not immediately perceived. 

If they are prejudicial to the body, they are no less dangerous to the 
mind, which is exhausted and rendered dull by a continual application, 
and, like the earth, stands in need of a stated alternative of labor and 
rest, in order to preserve its force and vigor. 

Besides, as we have already observed, the boys, after they have re- 
freshed themselves awhile, return to their studies with more cheerful- 
ness and a better heart, and this little relaxation animates them with 
fresh courage, whereas constraint shocks and disheartens them. 

Ladd with Quintilian, and the boys will doubtless agree to it, that a 
moderate inclination for play should not displease in them, as it is often 
a mark of vivacity. In short, can we expect much ardor for study in a 
child who, at an age that is naturally brisk and gay, is always heavy, 
pensive, and indifferent even for its play ? 

But in this, as in everything else, we must use discretion and observe 
a@ medium which consists in not refusing them diversion, for fear they 
should grow out of love with study, and likewise in not granting too 
much, for fear they should grow habituated to idleness. : 

The choice in this point requires some care; we need be under no con- 
cern about procuring them pleasures,—they invent enough of them- 
selves. It suffices to leave them to themselves, and observe them with- 
out constraint, in order to keep them in temper when they grow too 
warm. 

The diversions they love best, and which are likewise most suitable to 
them, are such as are attended with some bodily motion. They are sat- 
isfied if they do but often change place. A ball, a kite,a top, are an 
high delight to them, as also walking and running. 

There are plays of ingenuity, wherein there is instruction mixed with 
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diversion, which may sometimes find a place when the body is less dis- 
posed for motion, or the time and season oblige them to be confined 
within doors. : 

As play is designed for a recreation, I question whether we ought com- 
monly to allow the children such as require almost as much application 
as study. James the first, king of Great Britain, in the instructions he 
left his son how to govern well, amongst other advice concerning play, 
forbids him chess, for this reason, that it is rather a study than a recre- 
ation. am 

Plays of hazard, such as cards and dice, which are now become so 
fashionable, deserve still more to be forbid the boys. *Tis a shame to 
our age, that rational persons cannot pass a few hours together without 
cards in their hands. It will be well for the scholars if they carry from 
college, and long retain, an ignorance and contempt for all diversions 
of this nature. 

It is a principle in education, which cannot be too much inculcated 
upon parents and masters, to inspire children in general with a taste for 
such things as are simple. They should neither feed upon delicate 
dishes, nor be entertained with elegant diversions. The temper of the 
soul is corrupted, as well as the taste, by the pursuit of sharp and poig- 
nant pleasures; and as the use of ragouts makes common food that is 
plainly dressed seem. tasteless and insipid, so great emotions of the soul 
procure a disrelish to the ordinary diversions of youth. 

We see parents, says M. de Fénelon, that are otherwise well-designing 
people, carry their children themselves to the public shows, and pretend 
by thus mixing poison with healthful food, to give them a good educa- 
tion, and would look upon it as cruel and austere to deny them this 
medley of good and evil. He must be very little acquainted with human 
nature, who does not see that this sort of diversion cannot fail of cre- 
ating a disgust in the boys for the serious and busy life, to which, how- 
ever, they are designed, and make them consider plain and innocent 
pleasures as insipid and insupportable. 


12. Tuition of Boys by Discourse and Example. 

What I have lately said shows how much this is an indispensable duty 
of masters. As it is often requisite to fortify the children beforehand 
against the discourses and examples of their parents, as well as against 
the false prejudices and false principles that are delivered in common 
conversations, and authorized by an almost general practice ; they should 
be to them that guardian and monitor which Seneca so often speaks of, 
to keep them or deliver them from popular errors, and to inspire them 
with such principles as are conformable to right and sound reason. It is 
requisite, therefore, that they have a thorough sense of themselves ; that 
they think and talk always of wisdom and truth. For nothing can be 
said before children without effect, and they regulate their fears and de- 
sires by the discourses they hear. 

’Tis for this reason that Quintilian, as we have already. observed, ad- 
vises masters to speak often to their disciples of honesty and justice. 
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And Seneca informs us of the wonderful effects which the lively exhor- 
tations of his produced upon him : ’ 


It is scarce to be imagined how great an impression such discourses are 
capable of making; for the tender minds of youth are readily inclined 
to the side of virtue.’ As they are tractable, and not as yet infected by 
corruption, they easily yield to truth, provided an understanding advo- 
cate pleads its cause before them, and speaks in its favor. For my own 

rt, when I heard Attalus inveigh vice, error, and irregularity, 

pitied mankind, and thought nothing t and valuable but a man 
that was capable of thinking as he did. hen he undertook to set off 
the advantages of poverty, and to prove that whatever is more than nec- 
essary can be looked upon only as a useless charge and an inconvenient 
burden, he made me wish to go poor out of his school. When he ex- 
claimed against pleasure, commended chastity, frugality, and purity, I 
found myself disposed to quit the most lawful and allowable pleasures. 


There is still another shorter and surer way of conducting the boys 
to virtue, and this is by example. For the language of actions is far 
stronger and more persuasive than that of words. Longum iter est per 
praecepta, breve and efficaz per exempla. "Tis a great happiness for boys 
to be under masters whose lives are a continual instruction to them, 
whose actions never contradict their lessons, who do what they advise 
and shun what they blame, and who are still more admired when seen 
than when they are heard. 

Something seems still to be wanting to what I have said in this chap- 
ter concerning the different duties of a master; and yet parents would 
surely think themselves very happy if they found such for their chil- 
dren; and yet I desire the reader to observe that all I have hitherto said 
has been drawn solely from Paganism; that Lycurgus, Plato, Tully, 
Seneca, and Quintilian have lent me their thoughts, and supplied the 
rules which I have laid down; that what I have borrowed from other 
authors does not go beyond their sphere, nor rise above the maxims and 
notions of the Heathen. Something, therefore, is still wanting to the 
duties of a master, and this remains to be spoke to under the last article. 


18. Christian Piety, Religion, and Zeai for the Children’s Salvation. 

St. Augustine says, that though Tully’s treatise, entitled ‘ Hortensius,’ 
was very agreeable to him, and the reading of it had paved the way to 
his conversion by inspiring him with an eager desire after wisdom, there 
was, notwithstanding, still something wanting, because he found not 
there the name of Christ; and that whatever did not bear that sacred 
name, however well conceived, however elegantly written, and however 
true it might be, did not entirely carry away his heart.* I think, like- 
wise, that my reader should not be wholly satisfied, but still find some- 
thing wanting in what I have written concerning the duty of masters, as 
they meet not there with the name of Christ, and discover no footsteps 
of Christianity in the precepts which relate to the education of Christian 
children. 





* Conf. lib. 8, cap. 4. 
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What, then, is a Christian master who is entrusted with the education 
of youth? He is a man into whose hands Christ has committed 4 num- 
ber of children, whom He has redeemed with His blood, and for whom 
He has laid down His life ; in whom He dwells, as in His house and tem- 
ple; whom He considers as His members, as His brethren and co-heirs, 
of whom He will make so many kings and priests, who shall reign and 
serve God with Him and by Him to all eternity. And for what end has 
He committed them to his care? Is it barely to make them poets, ora- 
tors, and men of learning? Who dare presume to say or even to think 
s0? He has committed them to their care, in order to preserve in them 
the precious and inestimable depositum of innocence, which He has im- 
printed in their souls by baptism, in order to make them true Christians, 
This is the true end and design of the education of children, and all the 
rest are but the means. Now how great and noble an addition does the 
office of a master receive from so honorable a commission? But what 
care, what attention and vigilance, and, above all, how great a depend- 
ence upon Christ does it require? 

In this last circumstance lies all the merit, and at the same time all 
the consolation of masters. They have need, in the government of chil- 
dren, of capacity, prudence, patience, mildness, resolution, and authority. 
How great a consolation is it to a master to be fully persuaded that 
Christ gives all these qualifications, and grants them to the humble and 
persevering petitioner, and that he may say to Him with the prophet, 
‘Thou, O Lord, art my patience and my strength, Thou art my light and 
my council, Thou subduest the little people under me whom Thou hast 
committed to my care. Leave me not to myself one moment, but grant 
me, for the direction of others, and for my own salvation, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of council and strength, the spirit 
of knowledge and piety, and, above all, the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord.’ 

When a master has received this spirit, his work is done. This spirit 
is a master within, which dictates to him, and teaches him all that is 
requisite, and upon every occasion points out to him his duty, and teaches 
him to practise it. One great mark of his having received it, is that he 
finds in himself a great zeal for the salvation of the children ; that he is 
affected with their dangers, and touched with their faults; that he oft 
reflects upon the value of the innocence which they have received in 
baptism ; how difficult it is to recover it when once it is lost; what ac- 
count must he give to Christ, who has placed him as a sentinel to guard 
it, if the enemy carries off so precious a treasure while he is asleep. A 
good master must apply to himself those words which God was continu- 
ally resounding in the ears of Moses, the conductor of His people: ‘Carry 
them in thy bosom, as a nurse beareth the sucking child.’ He must expe- 
rience somewhat of the tenderness and concern of St. Paul for the Gala- 
tians, ‘ for whom he felt the pains of childbirth, till Christ was formed 
in them.’ 

I cannot avoid applying here to the masters some of the instructions 
which are given in a letter to a superior upon her obligations, nor too 
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earnestly exhort them to read that letter with care, which suits so well 
with their circumstances.* 

1. The first means of preserving the talent which has been committed 
' to your care, and to increase it, is to labor with fresh zeal to procure your 
own satisfaction. You are God’s instrument towards these children ; you 
must, therefore, be strictly united to Him. You are the channel, and, 
therefore, you should be filled. It is your part to draw down blessings 
upon others; you must not, therefore, turn them aside from falling upon 
your own head. , 

2. The second means is not to expect fruit if you do not labor in the 
name of Christ, that is,as He Himself labored in the sanctification of 
men. He began with giving an example of all the virtues He has re- 
quired from them.+ His humility and gentleness were astonishing. He 
gave His life and blood for His sheep. See here the example of shep- 
herds, and discern your own. Never take your eyes from this divine 
model. Bring forth thus, thus train up your disciples, who are now be- 
come your children. Think less of chiding them than of procuring their 
love; and think only of gaining their love, in order to plant the love of 
Christ in their hearts, and after that, if possible, to blot you out of their 
minds. 

8. The third means is to expect nothing from your own care, your own 
prudence, your own light and labor, but only from the grace of God. He 
rarely blesses those who are not humble. We speak in vain to the ears 
if He speaks not to the heart. We water and plant in vain, unless He 
gives the increase. 

We think to do wonders by multiplying words. We think to soften 
the hardness of the heart by sharp reproaches, by humiliations and cor- 
rections. This may be useful sometimes, but it must be the grace of 
God that makes it so; and when we rely too much upon these outward 
means, we lay a secret obstacle in the way of grace, which is justly re- 
fased to haman presumption and an haughty confidence. 

4, If your discourse and cares have the blessing of God, do not attrib- 
ute the success of them to yourself. Do not give ear to the secret voice 
of your heart, which applauds you for it. Hearken not to the commen- 
dations of men who mislead you. If your labor seems ineffectual, be 
not discouraged, nor despair either of yourself or others ; but still go on 
in your duty. The moments which God has reserved to Himself are 
known only to Him. He will give you in the morning the reward of 
your labor in the night. It has seemed unprofitable, but not through 
your fault; the care was recommended to you, and not the success. 





* Lettres de Moule ef de Picté,Ches Jacq. Estienne. tom. 1. 
+'He began to de and teach.’—Acts,i.1. ‘Mighty in word and in deed.’—Luke, 
xxiy. 19. 





FRENCH SECONDARY SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 





INTRODUCTION, 

Seconpary Scnoors, the oldest form of public instruction in France, 
and the main reliance of families for the liberal education of their sons 
before they pass into the Faculties of Superior instruction, or the Special 
Schools of preparation for the civil and military service, or even into a 
commercial or manufacturing career, have been the field of much dis- 
cussion and experimentation between the advocates of the old and the 
new studies. In 1833, M. Guizot aimed to relieve the pressure on these 
schools by instituting the Superior grade of Primary Schools, corres- 
ponding to our English High Schools. 

In 1847, the Minister of Public Instruction (M. de Salvandy), divided 
the courses of the lycées, and other secondary schools, into three 
branches; to the classical and scientific studies he added a third branch, 
under a name till then quite new in the language of the University of 
France, namely, special instruction, reserved for pupils who were des- 
tined for commerce or manufactures. The studies embraced three years, 
and were divided as follows: 

First year. Mathematics; natural philosophy and chemistry; physical geog- 
raphy; linear and ornamental drawing; Latin; history and geography; mod- 
ern languages. 

Second year. Mathematics; natural philosophy and chemistry ; geometrical 
mechanics; nataral history; Latin; French literature; history and geography ; 
drawing ; modern languages. 

Third year. Mathematics; descriptive geography; natural philosophy and 
chemistry ; machines; natural history; drawing; French rhetoric, comprising 
exercises in translation, analysis and composition in French; modern lan- 
guages; practical lessons in accounts, commercial law, and agriculture. 

In a circular addressed to the rectors, the minister remarked: “ He 
wished the instruction solid, in order to render it efficacious. The object 
is not to offer a sort of asylum to children who have neither aptitude nor 
willingness for classical studies, but to develop faculties which the pure 
simple study of the ancient languages would leave inactive, and which 
need other aliment. The university does not intend to make a distinct, 
or an inferior college, within a normal one, but to organize for different 
characters and careers, two systems of lessons, which will lend each 
other mutual support. Both have an aim equally serious, equally ele- 
vated.” On this plan special instruction was organized in several col- 
leges, and in general with happy results. 

In 1852, the minister (M. Fortoul), devised a new plan of studies, of 

(47) 
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which the following are the principal features: According to their age 
and the degree of their knowledge, the pupils of the lyceums were to be 
divided into three divisions, the elementary, grammar, and superior. 

The exercises of the elementary division comprised : reading and reci- 
tation, writing, orthography, French grammar, the first principles of Latin 
grammar, geography, sacred history, explanation of the epitome historia 
sacra, the rudiments of arithmetic, and linear, pencil, and pen drawing. 

After an examination on the elementary course, the pupils passed into 
the grammar division, which embraced the three years of the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth classes. Each of these years was devoted, under the direction 
of the same professor: (1,) to the grammatical study of the French, 
Latin, and Greek languages ; (2,) to the study of the geography and his- 
tory of France, and arithmetic. Before leaving the fourth class, the pu- 
pils underwent a special examination (examen de grammaire), the result 
of which, if successful, was stated in a special certificate, which was in- 
dispensable to admittance into the superior division. 

The superior division consisted of two sections, one literary, the other 
scientific. The instruction of the former.gave access to the faculties of 
letters and law. That of the second prepared for the commercial and in- 
dustrial professions, for the special schools of government, and the facul- 
ties of the sciences and medicine. Each pupil entered one or the other 
section, according to his preparation, and the career to which he was 
destined, and this was called the system of Bifurcation, which was dis- 
continued by minister (M. Duruy), September, 1863. 

By the law of June 21, 1865, Secondary Special Instruction was in- 
stituted to comprise moral and religious studies, the French language 
and literature, history and geography, applied mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, natural history and their applications to agricul- 
ture and manufactures, linear drawing, commercial forms, and book-keep- 
ing. It may include, also, one or more modern foreign languages, com- 
mon principles of legislation, industrial and rurai economy and hygiene, 
ornamental and geometrical drawing, vocal music, and gymnastics. 

The programmes of this new instruction were prepared with the 
greatest minuteness, by the minister (M. Duruy), after consultation with 
the most experienced and thoughtful educators. They were accompanied 
by precise indications of the method suited to each study. The entire 
course lasts four years. The subjects are so grouped and divided, that 
at the end of each year the pupil finds himself possessed of valuable 
knowledge, answering, in some degree, to the many careers of practical 
life, and enabling him to enter, with special preparation, the one which 
he has chosen. These programmes are not inflexible and absolute, but 
can be developed and restricted, according to the needs of the localities. 
In the agricultural departments, greater prominence can and should be 
given to the portions which bear upon that pursuit, and in the manufac- 
turing districts the scientific principles, suited to the industry of those 
cities, should receive most attention. 
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SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF SECONDARY SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Primary InstRUCTION in France embraces moral and religious instruction, 
reading, writing, the elements of the French language, the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, and system of weights and measures. Some schools add to 
_ these elements a little geography, sacred history, and the measurement ol the 

simplest plane figures, but these schools are in very small number, and the sup- 
plementary instruction which they impart is taken in by a few select pupils 
only. A child would, therefore, run the risk of not being able to follow with 
profit the new course of instruction, if on leaving the primary school, he were 
at once to enter the first year’s course in the special school. It will, therefore, 
be proper to institute, wherever there is such a school, a preparatory section, 
in which, in addition to having the instruction received in the primary school 
more firmly impressed on the mind, the children shall study one modern lan- 
guage, a little geometry, and linear drawing, which is in reality the practical 
carrying out of the course of geometry. During this year, the pupils, whither- 
soever they may come, who will form the preparatory section, will be fused into 
a homogeneous whole, because they will acquire knowledge almost uniform, 
and good scholars will be secured to the first normal course of special instruction. 


PREPARATORY SECTION. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


French dictation and reading 
Modern languages 
History of France, (simple narratives) 
Geography: tracing of the map of the Dep 
study of France 
Mathematics : exercises in calculation and commencement of plane 
geometry 
Natura! history, (preliminary notions) 
Ceadignngteg. woe ccccccccccoscccccccccccecoccsccccccsstcecsce coe 4 
Drawing 4 
Gymnastics 
Singing 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Dictation and Reading.—The instruction in French grammar should be 
limited to repeating the paradigms, the declinations, and the conjugations. 
As to the syntax, that is to say the synthetical laws which rule the language, 
the master should merely point out the practical rules each time an opportunity 
occurs, avoiding all abstract formulas, which children have great difficulty in 
retaining, which they understand imperfectly, and which they forget speedily. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen the child has already mastered, by use, the 
natural grammar of the rules of which he is ignorant, though, without knowing 
it, he daily applies the most important of them. In order to enable him to 
make enlightened practical use of the language, it will be sufficient to draw out, 
as it were, this natural grammar, and to engrave insensibly and without effort 
on the mind of the pupil, principles and ‘rules, which he will more readily re- 
tain, because he has in a manner found them for himself, and understood them 
by himself. 

The princ'pal exercises will be dictations and reading. Select passages from 
history, ethics, mythology, natural history, should be dictated to the. pupils, and 
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explained by the master, with reference to the meaning of the contents and of 
the words. These passages should be short, simple, and consisting of ideas 
clearly defined and circumscribed within the limits of one or two lines. Imme- 
diately after the dictation the pupils should exchange their copy-books, and 
after having reciprocally corrected them, they should deliver them to the master, 
who should return them the next day, after having noted in the margin the 
errors committed by the pupil who has written the copy, as well as by the one 
who has corrected it. 

The dictations should occupy the first part of the lesson, the seeond part 
should be devoted to reading, which is an important study, inasmuch as only 
that which is well understood can be well read; it is besides very useful in the 
ordinary course of life to be able to read aloud intelligently, distinctly, and with 
taste. Besides, in special instruction the reading of a French passage is to hold 
the same place, and is to be of the same service, as the expounding of a Latin 
or Greek passage in the classical schools. 

The professor should himself read out aloud a well-chosen extract, should 
explain it so as to make the pupils well uhderstand the ideas of the author and 

‘ their sequence; should point out the most important passages, and the most 
striking expressions, and should deduct from them the principles of orthogra- 
phy, and some grammatical rules. At the conclusion the pupils should be 
made sometimes to read the same passages, sometimes to repeat from memory 
the principal thoughts contained in them, as also of the commentaries on them 
made by the master. 

he task to be prepared for the next lesson should be the reproduction in 
writing, and always from memory, of the passages that have been read and ex- 
plained, to which the pupils must endeavor to add, unaided, the thoughts to 
which the extract would naturally give rise. The length of this task should be 
in proportion to the amount of time at-disposal, in order that it may be, not 
only an exercise in composition, but also in orthography and in caligraphy. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The study of languages ought to commence early, because the memory of 
children retains words with great facility. The method to be followed is the 
maternal method, which is practiced with so much success in Germany, and in 
Switzerland, and which is being introduced in the lycées; little or no grammar, 
except perhaps the paradigms, but a great deal of oral practice; after this, 
sentences dictated by the master, and written on a blackboard by a pupil, who 
should at the same time translate them ; further on, anecdotes should be learnt 
by heart, and repeated aloud, a few passages should be read aloud by one pupil, 
and immediately translated into French by his fellow-pupils; subjects should 
be given in French, and be treated in the language which is being learnt; 
finally, when the pupils are sufficiently advanced, they should converse in that 
language with the master, being strictly forbidden to use one word of French. 

During the very first lessons the pupils may become possessed of elements 
sufficient to form short sentences. . With the two articles, the two verbs “to 
be” and “to have,” some nouns and adjectives, the number of which would 
increase with each lesson, the practice of the foreign language may commence. 

The professor ought never to forget that be may also extend the knowledge 
of the children, and contribute to develop their faculties by the selection of 
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thoughts and facts which be may combine with the study of a language. From 
the very commencement he ought to introduce into conversation (which is to be 
the usual form of his lessons) details borrowed from history, commerce, geo- 
graphy, industry, sciences, natural history, etc, The study of a language be- 
gomes thus not only a study of words, but a study of things; and the words 
penetrate into the mind of the pupil with the facts caleulated to awaken his 
interest, and to furnish an incitement to hig curiosity. The memory is not 
alone called into play, as would be the case by the abstraet study of grammar, 
which is not suited to children, whose intelligence ought to be stimulated by 
@ first sight of things belonging to the outward world, and whose nascent pow- 
ers of thought ought to be fortified by conerete notions, the causes of which 
they will afterwards seek for with eager curiosity. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Simple Narratives.—LEverybody knows how fond children are of listening to 
narratives, to the aceounts of hunting or traveling adventures, of storms and 
battles. They wish them to be repeated; they follow the story with inex- 
haustible interest, and if the narrator forgets tlie amallest incident, they at once 
call him back to the accuracy of the first narration. Availing himself of this 
natural curiosity to develop at one and the same time the moral and the intel- 
leetual eapacities of his pupils, a skillful teacher well knows how, by means of 
the study of history, to exercise a most salutary influence on their intellect and 
their heart, at an age when the agitating events of life have not yet disturbed 
the calm transparency of the soul. But, if this double result is to be ob- 
tained, the study must be made interesting, pleasant, animated, and conse- 
quently the system of textual rehearsals must be abandoned. A course of 
history for children of the age referred to, is not to be a critical course. J 
should consist of isolated facts and detached biographies, which the master should 
narrate with simplicity, but with art, taking care to giye great prominence to 
the noble qualities of the celebrated characters, and to leave in the shade their 
faults and their vices. He should not fear to enter into minute details, for 
these interest children ; but he should dwell on the grand traits that will strike 
their imaginations, and leave a deep impression; finally, he should wind up 
with some good thoughts, which will by degrees form in the hearts of the pupils 
a fund, as it were, of practical morality. 

In order to accustom the pupils to connect their thoughts, and to speak flu- 
ently, the master should, during the lesson, make them repeat his narrative 
aloud; in order to accustom them to express themselves in writing, he should 
request them to write a short abstract of the narrative, in which they ought not 
to omit the observations to which it has given rise. This abstract should, as 
has already been mentioned, serve at one and the same time as 9 writing copy, 
and as an exercise in spelling. 

GEOGRAPHY. ' 

Tracing of the map of the department, and summary of the Geography of 
France,-—Instead of beginning with definitions and general considerations of 
the form of the earth, and the divisions of the globe, the pupils should in thia, 
as in the grammar lesson, proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex; should start from their village in order to arrive ata 
knowledge of the entire globe, studying first the geography of the canton, the 
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arrondissement, the department, then of the whole of France, and then of the 
surrounding countries. 

The teacher, setting aside all scientific data, should endeavor to make his 
pupils understand how a geographical map is really constructed, and what is its 
use. For this purpose he should trace upon the blackboard the largest streets 
in the village, or the town in which the school is situated, and should mark 
with a dot the relative positions of the principal buildings. Then, representing 
the town itself by a dot, he should place in their respective positions the sur- 
rounding villages, beginning with those best known, and going on successively, 
till the limits of the canton be reached. He should indicate by lines the dif- 
ferent roads leading to them, the rivers that run past them, and should fill up 
his outlines by introducing the most important or remarkable buildings, or 
the physical features of the country, such as woods or forests, hills or moun- 
tains. 

Next, the canton should be represented by a dot, as the village was in the 
first instance, and around this dot should be traced the outlines and features of 
the arrondissement. The same method s@ould be applied, but with fewer de- 
tails, to the department, and then to the neighboring departments, and finally 
to the whole of France, which should then be studied in its ensemble. The 
principle traits of its general configuration; boundaries and mountains, rivers 
and watercourses, great cities and celebrated places, should be marked on the 
blackboard, or shown on a wall map, which the pupils should be exercised in 
reducing. 

To these graphic studies the master should add practice in finding the points 
of the horizon, which is indispensable for understanding a map thoroughly. He 
should teach the pupils to find the points by the sun, by the polar star, or the 
compass; should point out that on maps and charts, the north is generally re- 
presented at the top, the east on the right hand side, the west on the left, the 
south at the bottom, &. To such purely graphical exercises the course of 
geography in the preparatory division should be limited. 

MATHEMATICS. ‘ 

The instruction herein consists during the preparatory year far more in prac- 
tical exercises than in theoretical lessons; all the pupils execute simultaneous- 
ly on the slate with which they are furnished, the calculations and graphic 
operations indicated by the master. 

Practical Arithmetic.—The four operations by whole and decimal numbers; 
numerous exercises in mental calculation ; application of calculations to the so- 
lution of ordinary questions. As tasks, some problems. : 

Plane Geometry.—1. The straight line-—Drawing a straight line on paper; 
means of verifying whether a rule is quite straight; use of the metre. Draw- 
ing a straight line of a certain length; means used by carpenters for drawing 
straight lines on beams which they have squared; drawing a straight line on 
land (sur le terrain); how gardeners, trenchers, masons, &., draw straight 
lines; proceedings employed in making plans and surveys; the surveyor’s 
ehain, &c., &c. 

2. The Circumference of the Circle—Drawing the circumference, use of the 
compass, examples of circles, wagon-wheels, millstones, &c., examples of 
semicircles, the arcades of many buildings, two circumferences of equal radius 
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or equal diameter are alike, &c., division of the circumference into degrees, ex- 
ample, the dial of watches, &. 

3. Angles.—Use of the protractor, its verification, relation of two angles, 
angles opposed at the summit, &c.; to make two equal angles, application to 
drawings, to the plans of architects, &c. 

4. Perpendiculars and Obliques.—Drawing of perpendiculars with the simple 
square, the T, and the compass, to raise a perpendicular on the middle of a 
plane, carpenter’s and stone-cutter’s square, joiner’s and designer's square, their 
verification, each point of a perpendicular in the middle of a plane is at an 
equal distance from the two extremities of the plane, &., oblique lines 
(obliques), at equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular, drawing equal 
oblige angles (obliques égales), unequal oblique angles, verification of the per- 
pendicularity of a straight line by means of equal oblique angles, &c. 

5. Parallels—Drawing parallels with the help of rule, square, and compass, 
two straight lines perpendicular to a third are parallels, to draw through a 
given point a parallel to a given straight line, &c, the instrument for measuring 
tenons, its use, and its verification, equality of alternate internal angles and al- 
ternate external angles. 

6. Proportionality of Straight Lines (des droites).—To divide a given straight 
line into a certain number of equal parts. Construction of the scale of a plan, 
a fourth proportionate to three straight lines, the compass of proportion, its use, 
proportional mean, &c. 


Before commencing the explanation of theorems, the master should make 
the pupils understand the truth which he is about to establish, by quoting nu- 
merous examp!es from industry or the arts, and by the side of each proposition 
he should always place the most useful applications which have been made 
of it. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Preliminary notions. It is from nature that industry and art draw their 
means of action; natural history addresses itself to all minds, as to all ages, and 
to nearly every profession, a taste for it should, therefore, be given to children 
at an early age. 

This science may be taught in various ways, but it should never be forgotten 
that in the special school the object is not to form consummate anatomists, 
learned geologists, or botanists and zodlogists acquainted with the entire no- 
menclature and all the problems of physiology, but men who, meaning to de- 
vote themselves to the intelligent culture of practical affairs, and the industrial 
arts, have a great interest in learning to observe correctly, and to fix their at- 
tention seriously on the processes of nature. 

In order to develop the powers of observation of the children, the master 
should induce them to avail themselves of their-walks to collect insects, plants, 
shells, and other like objects. He should devote two or three of the class 
hours each month to the examination and classification of these little collections, 
and should add a few explanatory remarks within the comprehension of the pu- 
pils. He should insist on the logical use of certain characteristics for deter- 
mining the objects, and thus gradually and practically familiarize the children 
with the use of the natural methods; finally, he should endeavor to habituate 
them to reason correctly according to the facts which they have well studied, 
and always to submit their reasoning to the test of experience. 
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Zovlogy.—In the classes of the preparatory year the professor of zodlogy 
should choose for subjects of his conversations the natearal history of animals 
which the pupils have constantly onder their eyes, such as the horse, the dog, 
the eat, the mole, &e. He should at first merely touch upow isolated faets cal- 
culated to rouse youthful curiosity, and to give the pupils the habit of aecount- 
iwg sensibly for that which they observe; then he should proceed to a eompar- 
ative examination of two or more afiimals which ate like each other ia some 
things, but which differ from each other on other poitits. He should explain, 
while indicating the relative importanee of each point of resemblance and of 
dissembiance, how owe may, by meane of classification, summarize the know! 
édge one has acquired, and group the individual facts, s0 as to relieve the mem- 
ory to put order imto one’s ideas, and to rise gradaally to eorroet generaliza- 
tions. 

Thes with the stady of the horse its charaeter and the services which it ren- 
ders to man should be combined; details as to the habits cf wild horses, and as 
to the means of taming them, as also comparative remarks on the horse, the 
ass, and the zebra, in order to awaken the idea of families of animals, or gen- 
era. When the master has sketched the history of the dog, poimted out the 
acuteness of its sense of smell, its uncommon intelligence, and the effect of edu- 
eation on the development of its faculties, he should dwell on the qualities 
whieh the bull dog, the shepherd's dog, the spaniel, the terrier, the greyhound, 
and the poodle have in common, and whence it will be easy to draw an exact 
notion of the species. The eat should be éompared with the tiger and the lion. 
The mole, the appearance and the habits of which should be desctibed; the 
swallows and the charming history of their periodieal migrations; the frogs 
and their metamorphoses; the cockchafer and its ravages; the silkworm and 
its useful cocoon; the bee and its honey; the inhabitants of the poultry-yard, 
the birds of passage, &c., will form most interesting subjects of conversation. 

Botany—The lessons im botany should be giver in the same order, and in the 
same spirit. The professor should choose a few plants known to every one ; he 
should induce the pupils to gather these for themselves, and during his lesson 
they should have constantly before their eyes either the plants or colored plates 
of them, giving the ensemble as well as the details. It seems nateral first to 
fix the attention of young pupils on an active phenomenon, such as the germ, 
which is suseeptible of being reproduced and examined in all its principle cir- 
eduistances, im the bean, in ¢orn, im Indian corm, the horse-cheswat, &c. The 
special history of certain plants, selected according to locality and season, and 
sadied in their entirety and in their applications, will afford the master an oppor- 
tunity of making known the general part played by the root, the stem, the flower, 
#rid the fruit, as also their essential modifications. He should commence with 
the study of plants bearing latge flowers, such as almond, peach, apple, pear, 
and cherry-trees, the strawberry plant, the rose bash, the comparison of which 
will awaken im the mind of the papil the idea of natural families of plants, 
peas, beans, and other common leguminous plants, colza, mustard, and a few 
other cracifers, the peony and poppy, mint, rosemary, thyme, sagé, and some 
labiated plants, the potato and tobacco plant, the artichoke, nettle and daisy, 
beetroot, hemp, the lily, garlic, and the talip, &., and finally some eommori 
plants, the analysis of which is more difficult, stich as wheat, oats, barley, In- 
dian corn, all these may sefve as tests for useful remarks relative to their struc- 
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ture, their duration, the uses they are put to, and the particulars regarding those 
parts of them which are made available by man. Among trees the oak, the 
walnut, the maple, the pine, the fir, &c., furnish equally interesting examples. 

Geology.—The same method should be followed in geology. The examina- 
tion of existing phenomena will help to make the pupil uaderstand how many 
parts of the earth have been formed. Tims, after a violent shower of rain, 
the master may point out that the loose earth carried away by the currents 
form alluvion on the banks, or in the beds of rivulets, and rivers, and particu- 
larly at the mouths (deltas of the Rhone and of the Nile); that these deposits 
everlie each other and are constantly rising in height (stratification), and that 
animals which live in the water or have their habitations near the sea, must 
frequently be buried im the alluvion; hence the origin of fossils. The water 
spread over the earth is always undergoing evaporation, forms clouds, and falls 
again as rain or snow, which is imbibed by the soil. Formation of springs, of 
rivulets, rivers, &c. The rain-water dissolves certain substances which it en- 
counters in the earth. Incrustations—On high mountains the snow remains 
perpetually: glaciers; artesian wells, the water in these is tepid; thermal 
springs; central heat; volcanoes; metallic mines, &c. 


CALIGRAPHY. 


Commerce and indastry demand, with right, a good handwriting of the per- 
sons they employ. In the schools for special instruction, the handwriting of 
the pupils Will be the object of particular care; there will be four writing les 
sons in the week. As the art of symbolizing words by the use of conventional 
characters is @ purely initiative art, in order to hasten the progress of the chil 
dren, those whose writing is defective should be mixed with those who write 
better. During the first years the length of the tasks given should be limited, 
so that the master may exact a very careful execution, and so that every task 
should be an exercise in caligraphy. 

Instead of giving as copies insignificant and disconnected phrases, a sories of 
moral maxims should be composed, and expressed in a way easily retained in 
the memory, or very short fragments relating to industry, to history, or to the 
natural sciences. The pupils should collect these copies into beoks, which they 
will perhaps, at future periods, consult with pleasure. 


DRAWING. 


The pupils of the special schools should learn to handle the pencil as well as 
the pen. Only on this condition will they acquire that firmness of hand and 
correctness of eye which will be of so mach importance to them im their future 
careers. 

As among the pupils who frequent these schools there will be future fore- 
men, to whom a knowledge of the use of the rule and compass is indispensa- 
ble, the lessons in free-hand drawing should alternate with exercises in linear 
drawing. 

These exercises should be made on the board with wooden instruments, 
foot-rule, square, &c. The subjects of study will only admit of two dimensions, 
and should be chosen so as to enable them to be constructed with the help of 
a few, simple data. To join two sttaight lines, to develop a broken line; to 
trace perpendiculars and parallele with the compass; the division of straight 
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lines; proportional lines; construction of a‘ scale of proportion; division of 
arcs and angles, &c., horizontal and vertical lines; the diagonal of the square, 
octagons, starred polygons, &c., &. 

Free-hand drawing, which shouki occupy the greater part of the time, should 
comprise parallel straight lines, and curved lines parallel to each other, the di- 
vision of lines into equal parts, measured by the eye only ; the first outlines of 
the face, the veins in leaves, very simple architectural roses (rosaces), the stems 
of plants, some animals, &c., &c. A series of well graduated ornaments litho- 
graphed in alto relievo. 

But it is not sufficient to train the eye to see correctly, and the hand to ex- 
ecute well, the taste for the beautiful which is to direct their future artistic cre- 
ations, must also be instilled into the pupils. Care should therefore be taken 
that the lithographs, engravings, and plaster models, given to them to copy, 
should always be excellent of their kind, and of simple execution, and the 
forms should never be concealed under unnecessary shadings (crayonnage.) 
This choice of models is of the greatest importance. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Gymnastics are to the body what study is to the mind. The intellect is for- 
tified by exercise, and the body develops itself.more normally if, at fixed 
hours, it be made to go through regular movements. Now the mind itself is 
the gainer if the body perform its functions regularly. Gymnastics are there- 
fore a duty as well as a hygienic recreation. Every special college should 
have a gymnasium, and, as nothing connected with the important matter of 
education, whether mental or physical, should be left to chance, the programme 
of the lessons in gymnastics has been elaborated with the same care as that of 
the other branches of instruction. If, indeed, a certain amount of gymnastics 
is favorable to the development of nature, there is reason to fear that an excess 
of these exercises may injure this development, just as the mind is injured by 
excess of study. The pupils in the preparatory division should only be put 
through gentle and easy exercises, and these should be accompanied with 
singing. The rhythmic cadence which regulates these common movements, 
has even an effect on the moral nature of the children, and the efforts which 
they make to emit the tones in singing, exercise a progressive and salutary in- 
fluence on the respiration, by causing a periddical expansion of the chest. 
Placing themselves in a row, with or without intervals; marching, with ac- 
companiment of songs; rhythmical running, but never long enough to cause 
fatigue; movements of the arms and legs, accompanied by singing; series of 
exercises preparatory to swimming; principles of jumping on the spot, or leaps, 
preceded by a run; series of exercises with dumb-bells, of a weight propor- 
tionate to the age and strength of the children, &., &c. 


SINGING. 


Singing is a powerful means of education. All the special colleges will 
therefore comprise singing-classes. Each lesson should commence with singing 
in unison, in order to steady the voice; the pupils should be grouped according 
to the capacity of their voices, and each group should, in its turn, go through 
the exercises prepared. The lesson should conclude with the practice of easy 
and melodious choruses. During the preparatory year there should be taught 
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a few principles, and many tunes of a simple and agreeable character, set to 
good words, but very little musical grammar. As for the method to be em- 
ployed, it must, provisionally, be the one that the master knows best how to apply. 


FIRST YEAR. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


French—continuation 
Modern languages 
History—The great epochs of ancient Greek, Roman, and medieval 
histor: 
Geozraphy—The five divisions of the globe. Detailed mera of the 
__ geography of Eu 1 


Sent 











Preliminnry notions of physics Lay chemistry. 
Natural history, zodlogy (vertebrate, the principal mammals), 
botany, geo 1 
guiean 
Singing 
Total number of lessons 

Writien Test of Preparation—The weakness of pupils admitted into a class 
reacts throughout all the ensuing year, and insensibly lowers the level of the 
studies. In consequence, every pupil who presents himself for admission to the 
first year’s course, shall write a composition from which it may be judged 
whether he will be able to follow the lessons with advantage. The composi- 
tion should bear upon the French language and upon arithmetic; the subjects 
should be given by the professors of the first year’s course, whose opinion is 
mentioned in the procés verbal sent to the rector. 

Recapitulary Lessons.—The professors should commence their course with a 
few recapitulary lessons. This return to the matters taught the preceding year 
is, it is true, more useful when the master follows his class, and every year ad- 
vances one step forward with them. This system which, for diverse reasons, 
the university has abandoned, has, nevertheless, its advantages, for it enables 
the master to acquire a more thorough knowledge of the character, the nature, 
and the intellectual capacities of his pupils; it gives time for the development 
of sentiments of good will and affection, which render the task of instruction 
easier. Living during several years with their pupils, the masters become at- 
tached to them, take an interest in their progress and in their future prospects, 
as matters specially concerning themselves. The success of the pupil becomes 
thus 4 matter of honor to the master® This old system which has been preserved, 
and with some success, in the Polytechnic School, and also in classical schools 
which are not connected with the University, might, toa certain extent, be adopt- 
ed in the special schools. 

FRENCH. 

French (continuation).—The lessons given during the course of the preceding 
year should be continued according to the same method, and in the same spirit. 
The first part of the lesson should consist in dictation. The pupils should cor- 
rect each other’s copies, the master should examine the corrections, and the 
next day return the copies with his remarks upon them. The second part of 
the lesson should consist in reading, whence a few grammatical rules should 
be deducted, more especially such as will admit of the whole terminating with 
a practical maxim. The pieces selected for dictation, and for reading, should 
be longer and more difficult than those of the preceding year. 

The task given should be repeating by heart the fragment read in the class. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The same gerieral direction should be followed as previously indicated for 
these languages. 
The pupils of this class should each in turn write on the blackboard a trans- 
lation of a sentence dictated im French. 
The task should be to learn by heart a fragment to be recited during the next 
lesson. 
HISTORY. 


The great epochs in ancient Greek, Roman, and Medieval History.—It is gen- 
erally recognized that literary studies exercise a most powerful influence on the 
developmetit of the mind and the heart; therefore in the combination of the 
divers parts of the programmes of the special schools, as a general rule almost 
equal parts have beer assigned to literature and to science. Besides, the pu- 
pils of the special classes ought not to remain entirely ignorant of the import- 
ant events that have marked the course of centuries, or to leave school without 
having heard of the great men who have influenced the destiny of empires. 
But, as such a plan embraces the entire world, the master should liniit himself 
to a few short narratives calculated to make a strong and vivid impression on 
young uiinds, and to constitute a course of practical morality. 

Thus after having devoted a few lessons to the recapitulation of sacred his- 
tory, which has been carefully studied in the primary classes, tne teacher should 
point out Egypt, and its most remarkable monuments; Assyria, with the far- 
famed names of Semiramis and Sardahapafus; the Persians under Cyras and 
Darius; Greece, which in Lycurgus, Solon, Miltiades, Aristide, Themistocles, 
and Pericles, will furnish him with fine examples to cite. He should mention 
the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, of Granica and Arbelles, and move on ra- 
pidly to Roman history, which he should sketch in broad outlines; the founda- 
tion of Rome, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, the Decii, &¢., the Punic Wars, the 
Gracchi, Cicero, Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Constantine. 
Then the barbarians, Attila, Genseric, and Clovis; finally, Justinian, Charle- 
magtie, Godftey de Bouillon, Saint Louis, the captute of Constantinople, &c. 

The effect of this course will be to make known to the pupils of the specials 
schools, certain names and certain facts which are constantly recurring in books, 
in muséumis, in works of art, even in every-day conversation, and of which no 
Orie ought to be ignorant. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The five divisions of the Globe; detailed study of the Map of Europe~—France 
having been studied the previous year, the general Map of Europe should now 
be traced on the blackboard, then successively the map of Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ies, Australia, and lastly the map of the world, or the planisphere; but the 
Only details given should be the great mountain chains, the most commonly- 
known rivers, and the capitals of the principal states. 

After the pupils have acquired this general knowledge of the great conti- 
tiewts and seas, the master should lead them back to a more detailed study of 
Burope, and particularly of the regions surrounding France, with which her re- 
lations are most frequent. He should continue to mark on the blackboard, or 
later on small maps, the great physical features, and then the principal cities 
dwelling ou their industrial or commercial importance. 
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For their tasks the pupils should be given dumb maps, the names to be ap- 
plied from memory, and maps to be copied. These copies should be true free- 
hand sketches, without any scientific pretensions, and not manuscript editions 
of engraved maps, to produce which would be te lose much time in carrying 
out a false notion. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. Exposition, still elementary, but already in a certain degree 
based upon reasoning, of the four operations with whole and decimal num- 
bers; study of fractions ;—the metrical system; rule of three, rule of society, 
of interest, and of discount according to the method of redaction to unity; 
hotions of relations and proportions. As tasks, numerous problems relating to 
common questions. 

One part of the lesson should always be devoted to practice in mental cal- 
eulation. 

During this year also very difficult and delicate demonstrations should bé 
avoided in these lessons, as also such synthetical and abstract definitions which 
ordinarily are merely retained by the memory. 

So also in geometry, the teacher should admit as sufficient demonstrations by 
superposition, and should take evidence as his basis, whenever it is possible s0 
todo. Ina word, lie should not forget that his pupils are of the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, and that they are destined for practical work. 

Geometry.—To trace from a given point as a centre, a circle which shall in- 
tersect a straight line at a given point;—a circle which passes through threé 
given points, &c. :—to divide an angle into two, four, &c., equal parts, &c. 

The Inscribed Angle.—Measure of the inscribed angle ;—every angie inscribed 
in a semicircle ig @ right angle ;—to find a proportional mean of two given 
straight limes;—to raise a perpendicular on the extremity of « straight ling 
which can not be prolonged, &c. 

Tangents.—Every straight line perpendicular to the extremity of a diameter 
is tangent to the circumference ;—a tangent common to two circles;—bisector 
of the angle of two tangents :—application to the operations of the tarner, &c, 

Circles being tangents to straight lines——~ Concentric Circumferences.— Circles 
which intersect each other, or which touch each other.—Describe a circumference 
which passes through two given points, and is tangent to a drawn straight line, 
&c. The line of the centres of two circumfetenees which intersect each othet 
ig perpendicular to the common chord im its middie, &c. To draw cog-wheels 
which catch either into other cogged wheels, or into pinions, or into trundiles, &c, 

Of the Triangle.—The sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right-angles, &e. 

Of similar Triangles.—-Two triangles are similar when the angles of one are 
equal to the angles of the other, &c. 

Of Quadrilaterals—The sam of the angles of a quadrilateral are equal to 
four right-angles, &e.;—of the symmetrical trapezium ;—eurved roofs, tenons, 
mortises, &c., are symmetrical trapeziums; of the lozenge and its properties; 
of the right-angle and the square; the facets of diee, the points of a back 
gammon board, &. ¢ 

Of Polygons.—Of regular polygons. To imscribe and circumscribe regular 
polygons on @ circumference; to divide a given circumference into equal 
parta, dc. 
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Of Starred Polygons (polygones étoilés).—To deduct a regular, starred poly- 
gon from a regular ordinary polygon, &c.; equality of polygons; equality by 
symmetry ; division of polygons. 

Similarity of Polygons.—To draw a polygon similar to another. Making 
plans on the circumferentor (Lever des plans sur la planchette.) Application to 
the drawing of architectural roses, gothic crosses, &c. 

Measurements,— Measurement of lines and surfaces. Surveying and leveling. 

The figures of which mention has been made in this course, all of which are 
much applied in arts and manufactures, should be drawn with rule and compass 
during the lessons in linear drawing. 

It will be understood that, unless in exceptional cases, the professor of 
mathematics will not be able to take all his pupils into the country to carry out 
those practices in surveying which complete the course; but every Thursday, 
when the weather admits of it, some hours should be employed in practical 
operations in the grounds. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


Preliminary Notions.—To awaken the curiosity of children, and to call forth 
in them the taste for observation, it will be sufficient that the professor should 
point out to them nature in full activity around them, and should fix their at- 
tention on the physical and chemical phenomena of which they are every day 
unconscious witnesses. He may also, without going beyond his subject, explain 
to them the use of the instruments and apparatus most ay employed, 
end may fill his lessons with interesting experiments. 

Physics.—The first part of the year should be devoted to imparting to the 
pupils general notions of the most important properties of matter, such as 
weight, density, pressure, compressibility, and electricity; but he should take 
for his starting point phenomena known to the pupils, and should make them 
help to discover the explanations. Following up this rule, he should speak to 
them of dilatation, of fusion, of ebullition, and of conductibility ; he should 
demonstrate by experiment the principle of Archimedes; he should explain 
the use of the barometer, of the pneumatic machine, and of the thermometer, 
and should conclude with the elementary phenomena of electrical statics. In 
conformity with the rules which are to guide these lessons, he should take care 
to derive the principle of Archimedes, of the barometer, &c., not from the 
properties of matter, looked at from an abstract point of view, but from the 
problems proposed to Archimedes by King Hieron, Galileo by the guardians of 
the fountains in Florence, &c. e 

Chemistry.—Instead of commencing this preparatory course with the nomen- 
clature, and an explanation of the diverse systems of crystallization, of definite 
and multiple proportions, &c., &c., the master should dwell on the number of 
chemical notions which the children have acquired from practical life, without 
being aware of it; he should endeavor to render these more precise, and teach 
the children to draw from them the most direct consequences, and he should 
point out to the pupils, by means of simple, inexpensive experiments, easy to 
reproduce, that there are bodies that are homogeneous, and others that are 
composite; that metals are indecomposable bodies, and that certain non-metallic 
bodies are in the same case; that chemists distinguish between acids, bases, 
alkalis, and salts; that heat liqueties and volatilizes; that there are fluids which 
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are liquid, and others that are viscous; that there are two kinds of dissolution 
—one that does not alter, and one that does alter bodies; that there are sub- 
stances which are soluble, and others that are insoluble; finally, that to unite 
two bodies is to make a synthesis, and to separate two bodies is to make an 
analysis. 

The instruction given this year should include neither measure nor number, 
but should be limited to simple ideas, which the master should endeavor to 
make comprehensible by means of lucid and well executed experiments. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The minds of the young people having been prepared by a more attentive 
observation of all that surrounds them, and their curiosity having been awak- 
ened by what they heard in the lessons of the preceding year, the professor 
should now commence a regular course of natural history, still keeping in mind 
that though his lessons are to be a little more scientific, he should not allow 
them to lose the character of interesting conversations. He should consequently 
endeavor to render science accessible, by concealing those of its features which 
might seem too abstract, while, at the same time, taking care that the details 
given should not suffer in accuracy; and he should fix the facts taught in the 
memory of the pupils by constantly referring to the phenomena observed in 
daily life, and which bear on the needs of domestic economy ; finally, he should 
accustom the children to put order and method into their observations and 
their studies. 

During the winter, the pupils should be occupied with zoilogy (vertebrata, 
principal mammals). After having imparted some general notions of the prin- 
cipal organs of an animal, such as the stomach, the intestines, the liver, the 
lungs, heart, &c., the master should fix the rules of classification: species, 
genera, families, orders, classes. Then a summary study should be made of 
the internal framework of the vertebrate animals. The principal differences 
should be pointed out which exist between animals having an internal skeleton: 
vertebrata covered with hair or fur, which are all mammals; vertebrata covered 
with feathers, which constitute birds; vertebrata with scaly skins, which are 
nearly all reptiles, amphibiz, or fish. The groups of the most useful and the 
most interesting mammals should be dwelt upon, such as the quadrimana, car- 
nivora, ruminants, and the principal aquatic mammals. A recapitulation of the 
natural classification of mammalia should then be gone through. 

The demonstrations should be made as much as possible with the aid of 
stuffed animals, or of artificial parts of animals; or when this is not possible, 
with the aid of colored pictures of large dimensions. 

The course should terminate with the history of man, and of the various 
human races. , 

In botany the professor should make known the external character and the 
principal organs of plants, the structure and the functions of the parts through 
which they derive their nutriment, and which cause their growth—root, stem, 
leaves. He should make a careful study of the parts that serve for reproduc- 
tion—flower, fruit, seed. When examining the variations which each organ of 
the plant exhibits in accordance with its species, and with the diverse processes 
of culture, the professor should point out the uses to which those vegetable 
products are put which are employed in human industry. Roots, bulbs, and 
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edible onions; textile fibres derived from herbaceous stalks; woods, leaves 
serving for food and forage; flowers, fruits. The enumeration of all these af- 
fords an opportunity of iystilling, by observation of common objects, all the 
most useful notions relative to the anatomy of plants, the composition of their 
tissues, and the laws which determine the relative disposition of their diverse 
organs, or of the parts of these, 

In the course of geology, the particular tract of land in which the school is 
situated should be studied. The pupils should learn to distinguish the forma- 
tions that surround them, to recognize the order of superposition and the dif- 
ferences of stratification in the different beds, the nature of the fossils found in 
them, and the deductions which may be drawn from these. Finally, during the 
excursions to which the study of this branch gives rise, the pupils should be 
practiced in collecting for themselves minerals of wel] defined character, in 
taking notes, and in making sketches of the arrangement of the rocks and the 
beds which they examine. Such personal observations enable them, in the fol- 
lowing years, to understand by means of specimens, or of drawings, that 
which may be told them about countries and geological districts which they 
may not have an opportunity of examining directly. 

COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS. 

Practical Exercises.—Explain that commerce is but a succession of ex- 
changes: first merchandise for merchandise, in the beginning of societies, sub- 
sequently merchandise for money ; peaee and prosperity engender credit ; sales 
to be paid in a given term; the accounts of each person then consists of what 
he owes, and of what is owing to him; meaning of the words debtor and 
creditor; active and passive; necessity of taking note of the sums to be re- 
eeived, and of the payments to be effected; what is understood by debiting 
and crediting; balance of accounts; balance to the debit, &. 

Synoptical table of the principal operations of commerce, buying and selling, 
forwarding merchandise, paying and receiving, to subscribe, to take, to nego- 
tiate, &c. 

An invoice, what it is, what is understood by the sum total, sele at so much 
per cent., remission of so much per cent., brutto weight, net weight, tare, show 
models of current accounts, of bills of exchange, and drafts to order; explain 
the meaning of the word drawer, drawee, indorsement, indorser, due date, 
mean date of payment. 

The object of this elementary course is to teach the pupils to make some of 
the calculations which occur in commerce, and to write invoices, accounts of 
sales, bills of invoice, &c., in a word, to make them acquainted with all those 
details which constitute bookkeeping, properly so called. The profeseor should 
satiafy himself by numerous questionings, that all his explanations have been 
well understood; he should make the pupils practice a great deal by simulating 
simple operations, copying models of invoices, of drafts to order, of cheques, 
&e., he should also exact that the calculations and the writing should be ex- 
ecuted very neatly and elegantly, and in amen, that before any model is 
copied, all the results should be verified. 


CALIGRAPHY AND DRAWING. 
Continuation of the principles and practice, English handwriting, running- 
hand. 
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In the classes for linear drawing the notions of lines and surfaces, imparted 
in the course of the preceding year, should be recapitulated. Ordinary curves 
and conical curves should be drawn on the blackboard and explained. The 
exercises on paper should consist of mosaics, iron railings, balustrades, &c. 
Dull gray tints and black tints spread over the drawings should continue to be 
practiced, as the preparation for the coloring of selid bodies. 

The imitative drawing should comprise architectural ornaments, and the 
human face. When the pupils are to copy an ornament or a face, a model in 
relief, of the same size as the drawing they have to execute, should be placed 
in the room, in order that they may constantly carry their eyes from the board 
to the model, and from the model to the board, so as clearly to understand 
what they are about. The models of graphic exercises on paper are inclosed 
in frames under glass, placed in front of each pupil so as to oblige the 
latter to draw them without taking any measurements on the model, and 
merely in aecordance with the dimensions indicated in the text relating to each 
drawing. 

This branch of instruction is one of those in which the greatest latitude is 
left to the teacher, as the lessons ought to be given with reference to the par- 
ticular industry of the province. The programmes of the course of drawing, 
and the choice of models, are therefore left to the decision of the members of 
the Council of Improvement, who alone can have a sound judgment on the 


matter. 
GYMNASTICS. 


Bhythmic movements, a littke more sustained than the first series, and ac- 
companied from time to time by a short and easy song, alternate movements 
with arms and legs accompanied by singing, jumping preceded by a run, jump- 
ing from a height not exceeding one metre thirty centimetres, exercises with 
dumb-bells on horizontal Jadders or on oscillating lathes (perches oscillantes), &. 


SINGING. 


Each lesson should open with exercises in solfaing. The master should sing 
out short musical phrases which the pupils should endeavor to reproduce. 
These phrases should never go beyond the extent of an octave. Towards the 
middle of the lesson the singing should be suspended for some minutes, during 
which the principles should be explained. 

The musical tone, scale of tones, degrees, intervals, gamut, octave, means of 
representing tones by signs, notes, compass, the C€ clef, intonation, duration, 
time, simple time, ?, ?, 4, breve, semibreve, minim, equivalent rests. 

The lesson should conclude with a song sung in unison, and two-part choruses. 

EXAMINATION PRELIMINARY TO ADVANCEMENT. 

At the end of the first school year the pupils are subjected te an examina- 
tion in all the subjects included in the courses which they have just finished, in 
order to prove that they are competent to take part in and profit by, those 
which are about to commence. The judgment of the examining professors, to- 
gether with the reasons on which it is founded, is entered in minutes signed by 
them, and transmitted to the rector. The pupils are placed according to merit, 

In making ont this list the work of the whole year is taken inte account; 
the list of the places held by each pupil during each week are consequently 
taken into consideration, and a@ triple value is even attributed to the number 
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representing the places held during the year taken altogether, in comparison 
with that attached to the standing taken during. the examination at the end of 
the course. 

Those pupils who do not answer satisfactorily during the examination, are 
allowed to subject themselves to a new examination at the recommencement of 
the classes, but if they fail a second time they must, in their own interest as 
well as in that of the studies, recommence the course of the preceding year. 

At the end of each year devoted to special instruction. similar examinations 
and similar classification of the pupils shall take place. 


SECOND YEAR. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


French—first principles of style and composition... 

Modern Innguages 

History of France, and leading facts in modern history up to 1789.. 4 
Geography of France, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and ad- P 


ial arithmetic. i 
Choe hon properties, liquids, heat, electricity... 
and ¢ meta s 


ministrative 
M 
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First principles of Style and Composition—However simple a subject may 
be, there will always be a certain art in combining the various parts of which 
it is composed, so as to make it tell, and this art is useful to all, to the public 
orator or functionary, as well as to the simplest artisan. A common business 
letter ought to be clear, methodical, and accurate; in order to impart these 
three qualities to it, the writer must think over his subject, must place the dif- 
ferent parts in suitable order, and must choose the expressions which most ac- 
curately convey his meaning. A regular course of rhetoric would, therefore, 
not be out of place towards the end of the complete programme of the special 
schools, but the age of the pupils will not allow of the dry rules of the syllo- 
gism and the forms under which it is disguised being explained to them, nor of 
the various figures of speech being described to them, which besides, nature 
herself teaches even to those men who are the least practiced in the art of 
speaking. In the lessons to be given in style, the method indicated for teach- 
ing the grammatical rules should be followed ; that is to say, the pupils should 
be made to read a great deal, and during these readings the principal rules of 
style and composition should be incidentally deducted, and during the greater 
part of the year the task imposed should be to reproduce the test which has 
been read and commented upon during the lesson. In this manner the pupils 
will be supplied with a fund of ideas necessary for speaking and for writing, 
and which they can not as yet be expected to have acquired for themselves, be- 
cause such a fund is the result of experience, of observation, of memory, and 
of reflection. 

The professor should explain, by means of numerous short examples, the 
qualities which every sentence in general should possess, lucidity, precision, 

and correctness. H> should point out summarily the various kinds of style, 
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Wes shall devote most of this Number to a series of articles on 
Studies and Conduct—in continuation of similar articles begun sev- 
eral years since, with a view of issuing the whole in a volume to be 
entitled Student Life, with the following 


PREFACE. , 





Tue Letters, Essays, and Thoughts, embraced in this Volume, 
on the aims and methods of education, the relative value of sci- 
ences, and the right ordering of life, were actually addressed by 
men eminent in literature and affairs, to young persons in whose 
well-being and well-doing they were deeply interested. They were 
first issued in the chapter or article form in which they here ap- 
pear, in successive numbers of the American Journal of Education, 
to give variety, and the personal application of principles, to the more 
elaborate expositions of national systems and institutions to which 
that periodical was devoted. Although these chapters do not 
cover the whole field of youthful culture, or all the aids, motives, 
and dangers of a scholarly and public career, and include a few 
sheaves only from the golden harvest of recent American didactic 
and pedagogical literature, they constitute a convenient and valua- 
ble manual of Student Life. The light which they shed, like that 
which Virtue cast on the diverging paths of Hercules, neither leads 
to bewilder or dazzles to blind, and the advice which they drop is 
kindred to that which Wisdom of old uttereth in the street, 
APPLES OF GOLD—THE WORDS OF THE WISE. 


HENRY BARNARD, 


Editor of American Journal of Education. 
HARTFORD, Conn., 1872. 





Note to Special Edition. 

The Contents of the Volume on Studies and Conduct as announced, end with: 
page 416. The pages which follow in this edition, devoted to selections from 
recent English publications on the relative value of classical and scientific stu- 
dies in a liberal education, belong properly to the Second Series. of Papers in 
English Pedagogy—Education, the School and the Teacher in English Literature, 
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SUGGESTIONS BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 





SIR THOMAS WYATT TO HIS SON. 


INASMUCH as now you are come to some years of understanding, 
and that you gather within yourself some fame of honesty, I thought 
that I should not lose my labour wholly, if now I did something ad- 
vertise you to take the sure foundations and stablished opinions 
that leadeth to honesty. 

And here, I call not honesty that men commonly call honesty, as 
reputation for riches, for authority, or some like thing; but that 
honesty, that I dare well say your grandfather had rather left to me 
than all the lands he did leave me,—that was, wisdom, gentleness, 
soberness, desire to do good, friendship to get the love of many, and 
truth above all the rest. A great part to have all these things, is to 
desire to have them. And although glory and honest name are not 
the very ends wherefore these things are to be followed, yet surely 
they must needs follow them, as light followeth the fire, though it 
were kindled for warmth. Out of these things the chiefest and in- 
fallible ground is the dread and reverence of God, whereupon 
shall ensue the eschewing of the contraries of these said virtues; 
that is to say, ignorance, unkindness, rashness, desire of harm, un- 
quiet enmity, hatred, many and crafty falsehoods, the very root ‘of 
all shame and dishonesty. I say, the only dread and reverence of 
God, that secth all things, is the defence of the creeping in of all 
these mischiefs into you. And for my part, although I do well say 
there is no man that would wish his son better than I; yet, on my 
faith, I had rather have you lifeless, than subject to these vices. 
Think and imagine always that you are in presence of some honest 
~ men that you know; as Sir John Russell, your father-in-law, your 
uncle Parson, or some other such; and ye shall, if at any time ye 
find a pleasure in naughty touches; remember what shame it were 
before these men to do naughtily. And sure this imagination shall 
cause you to remember that the pleasure of a naughty deed is soon 
past, and the rebuke, shame, and the note thereof shal] remain ever. 
Then, if these things ye take for vain imaginations, yet remember 
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that it is certain, and no imagination, that ye are always in the 
presence and sight of God; and though you see Him not, so much 
is the reverence the more to be had, for that He seeth, and is not 
seen, 

Men punish with shame as greatest punishment on earth—yea, 
greater than death; but His punishment is, first, the withdrawing 
of His favour and grace, and, in leaving His hand to rule the stern, 
to let the ship run without guide to its own destruction; and suf- 
fereth so the man that He forsaketh to run headlong, as subject to 
all mishaps, and at last, with shameful end, to everlasting shame and 
death. You may see continual examples both of one sort and of 
the other; and the better, if ye mark them well that yourself are 
come of; and consider well your good grandfather, what things 
there were in him, and his end. And they that knew him, noted 
him thus: first and chiefly, to have a great reverence of God, and 
good opinion of godly things. Next, that there was no man more 
pitiful; no man more true of his word; no man faster to his friends; 
no man diligenter or more circumspect, which thing, both the kings 
his masters noted in him greatly. And if these things, and espe- 
cially the grace of God, that the fear of God always kept with him, 
had not been, the chances of this troublesome world that he was in 
had long ago overwhelmed him. - This preserved him in prison from 
the hands of the tyrant,* that could find in his heart to see him 
racked; from two years’ or more imprisonment in Scotland, in irons 
and stocks; from the danger of sudden changes and commotions di- 
vers, till that well-beloved of many, hated of none, in his fair age 
and good reputation, godly and christianly he went to Him that 
loved him, for that he always had Him in reverence. And of my- 
self, 1 must be a near example unto you of my folly and nothing- 
ness, that hath, as I well observed, brought me into a thousand 
dangers and hazards, enmities, hatreds, prisonments, despites, and 
indignations; but that God hath of His goodness chastised me, and 
not cast me clean out of His favour; which thing I can impute to 
nothing but the goodness of my good father, that, I dare well say, 
purchased with continual request of God His grace towards me, 
more than I regarded or considered myself; and a little part to the 
small fear I had of God in the most of my rage, and the little de- 
light that I had in mischief. You, therefore, if ye be sure and have 
God in your sleeve to call you to His grace at last, venture hardly 
by mine example upon naughty unthriftiness in trust of His good- 
ness; and, besides the shame, I dare lay ten to one ye shall perish 





* Richard the Third. 
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in the adventure; for trust me that my wish or desire of God for 
you shall not stand you in as much effect as I think my father’s did 
for me. We are not all accepted of Him. Begin, therefore, be- 
times. Make God and goodness your foundations. Make your ex- 
amples of wise and honest men; shoot at that mark; be no mocker 
—mocks follow them that delight therein. He shall be sure of 
shame that feeleth no grief in other men’s shames. Have your 
friends in a reverence, and think unkindness to be the greatest of- 
fence, and least punished among men; but so much the more to be 
dreaded, for God is justiser upon that alone. Love well and agree 
with your wife; for where is noise and debate in the house, there is 
unquiet dwelling; and much more when it is in one bed. Frame 
well yourself to love and rule well and honestly your wife as your 
fellow, and she shall love and reverence you as her head. Such as 
you are to her, such shall she be unto you. Obey and reverence 
your father-in-law, as you would me; and remember that long life 
followeth them that reverence their fathers and elders; and the 


blessing of God, for good agreement between the wife and husband, 


is fruit of many children. 
Read oft this my letter, and it shall be as though I had often 
written to you; and think that I have herein printed a fatherly af- 


fection to you. If I may see that I have not lost my pain, mine 
shall be the contentation, and yours the profit; and, upon condition 
that you follow my advertisement, I send you God’s blessing and 
mine, and as well to come to honesty as to increase of years. 


SIR HENRY SIDNEY TO HIS SON, PHILIP SIDNEY.* 

I have received two letters from you, one written in Latin, thé 
other in French, which I take in good part, and will you to exercise 
that practice of learning often; forthat. stand you in most stead 
in that profession of life that you are be a to live in. And since 
this is my first letter that ever I did write to you, I will not that it 
be all empty of some advices, which my natural care for you pro- 
voketh me to wish you to follow, as documents to you in this your 
tender age. 

Let your first action be the lifting up of your mind to Almighty 
God, by hearty prayer; and feelingly digest the words you speak in 
prayer, with continual meditation, and thinking of Him to whom 
you pray, and of the matter for which you pray. And use this as 
an ordinary act, and at an ordinary hour; whereby the time itself 





* Sir Philip Sidney, to whom this letter was addressed, was then twelve years of age, at schoo 
at Shrewsbury. 
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will put you in remembrance to do that which you are accustomed 
to do. In that time apply your study to such hours as your dis- 
creet master doth assign you, earnestly ; and the time (I know) he 
will so limit, as shall be both sufficient for your learning, and safe 
for your health. And mark the sense and matter of all that you 
read, as well as the words. So shall you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter; and judgment will grow as 
years groweth in you. Be humble and obedient to your master; 
for unless you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and feel in your- 
self what obedience is, you shall never be able to teach others how 
to obey you. Be courteous of gesture, and affable to all men, with 
diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the person. 
There is nothing that winneth so much, with so little cost. Use 
moderate diet, so as, after your meat, you may find your wit fresher, 
and not duller, and your body more lively, and not more heavy. 
Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do, lest being enforced to drink 
upon the sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise 
of body, but such as is without peril of your joints or bones. It 
will increase your force, and enlarge your breath. Delight to be 
cleanly as well in all parts of your body as in your garments. It 
shall make you grateful in each company; and, otherwise, loath- 
some. Give yourself to be merry; for you degenerate from your 
father, if you find not yourself most able in will and body to do any 
thing when you be most merry; but let your mirth be ever void 
of all scurrility, and biting words to any man; for a wound given 
by a word is oftentimes harder to be cured, than that which is given 
with the sword. Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
‘men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer of speech; otherwise you 
shall be counted to delight to hear yourself speak. If you hear a 
wise sentence or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory, with 
respect of the. circumstance when you shall speak it. Let never 
oath be heard to come out of your mouth, nor words of ribaldry ; 
detest it in others, so shall custom make to yourself a law against it 
in yourself. Be modest in each assembly; and rather be rebuked 
of light fellows for a maiden-like shamefacedness, than of your sad 
friends for pert boldness. Think upon every word before you utter 
it; and remember how nature hath rampired up (as it were) the 
tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without the lips, and all betok- 
ening reins, or bridles, for the loose use of that member. Above all 
things, tell no untruth—no, not in trifles. The custom of it is 
naughty ; and let it not satisfy you, that for a time the hearers take 
t for a truth; for after it will be known as it is, to your shame; 
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for there can not be a greater reproach to a gentleman than to be 
accounted a liar. Study and endeavour yourself to be virtuously 
occupied. So shall you make such an habit of well-doing in you, 
that you shall not know how to do evil, though you would. Re- 
member, my son, the noble blood you are descended of, by your 
mother’s side; and think, that only by virtuous life and good action 
you may be an ornament to that illustrious family ; and otherwise, 
through vice and sloth, you shall be counted /abes generis, one of the 
greatest curses that can happen to man. Well, my little Philip, 
this is enough for me, and too much, I fear, for you. But if I shall 
find that this light meal of digestion nourish any thing the weak 
stomach of your young capacity, I will, as I find the same grow 
stronger, feed it with tougher food. Your loving father, so long as 
you live in the fear of God. 


SIR THOMAS BODLEIGH TO FRANCIS BACON. 
My Goop Covusin,—According to your request in your letter 
(dated the 19th of Oct. at Orleans) I received here the 18th of Dec., 
I have sent you by your merchant 30/. sterling, for your present 
supply ; and had sent you a greater sum, but that my extraordinary 
charge this year hath utterly unfurnished me. And now, cousin, 
though I will be no severe exacter of accounts, either of your money 
or of time, yet, for the love I bear you, I am very desirous both to 
satisfy myself and your friends, how you prosper in your travels, and 
how you find yourself bettered thereby, either in knowledge of God 
or of the world; the rather, because the days you have already spent 
abroad are now both sufficient to give you light how to fix yourself 
and end with counsel, and accordingly to shape your course con- 
stantly upon it. Besides, it is a vulgar scandal to travellers, that 
few return more religious than they went forth; wherein both my 
hope and request is to you, that your principal care be to hold your 
foundation, and to make no other use of informing yourself in the 
corruptions and superstitions of other nations, than only thereby to 
engage your own heart more firmly to the truth. You live, indeed, 
in a country of two several professions; and you shall return a nov- 
ice, if you be not able to give an account of the ordinances, strength, 
and. progress of each, in reputation and party, and how both are 
supported, balanced, and managed by the state, as being the con- 
trary humours in the temper of predominacy, whereof the health or 
disease of that body doth consist. These things you will observe, 
not only as an Englishman, whom it may concern to know what in 
terest his country may expect in the consciences of their neighbours 
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but also as a Christian, to consider both the beauties and blemishes, 
the hopes and dangers, of the Church in all places. Now for the 
world, I know it too well to persuade you to dive into the practices 
thereof; rather stand upon your own guard against all that attempts 
you thereunto, or may practise upon you in your conscience, repu- 
tation, or your purse. Resolve no man is wise or safe but he that 
is honest; and let this persuasion turn your studies and observa- 
tions from the compliment and impostures of the debased age, to 
more real grounds of wisdom, gathered out of the story of times 
past, and out of the government of the present state. Your guide 
to this. is, the knowledge of the country and the people among whom 
you live; for the country, though you can not see all places, yet if, 
as you pass.along, you inquire carefully, and further help youself 
with books that are written of the cosmography of those parts, you 
shall sufficiently gather the strength, riches, traffic, havens, shipping, 
commodities, vent, and the wants and disadvantages of all places. 
Wherein, also, for your own good hereafter, and for your friends, it 
will be fit to note their buildings, furnitures, their entertainments; 
all their hrsbandry, and ingenious inventions in whatsoever con- 
cerneth either pleasure or profit. 

For the people, your traffic among them, while you learn their 
language, will sufficiently instruct you in their habilities, disposi- 
tions, and humours, if you a little enlarge the privacy of your own 
nature, to seek acquaintance with the best gort of strangers, and re- 
strain your affections and participation for your own countrymen of 
whatsoever condition. In the story of France, you have a large and 
pleasant field in three lines of their kings,—to observe their alliances 
and successions, their conquests, their wars, especially with us; their 
councils, their treaties; and all rules and examples of experience and 
wisdom, which may be lights and remembrances to you hereafter, to 
jadge of all occurrents both at home and abroad. 

Lastly, for the government: your end must not be, like an intelii- 
gencer, to spend all your time in fishing after the present news, hu- 
mours, graces, or disgraces of court, which happily may change be- 
fore you come home; but your better and more constant ground 
will be, to know the consanguinities, alliances, and estates of their 
princes; the proportion between the nobility and magistracy; the 
constitutions of their courts of justice; the state of their laws, as 
well for the making as the execution thereof; how the sovereignty 
of the king infaseth itself into all acts and ordinances; how many 
ways they lay impositions and taxations, and gather revenues to the 
crown; what be the liberties and servitudes of all degrees; what 
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discipline and preparation for wars; what inventions for increase of 
traffic at home, for multiplying their commodities, encouraging arts, 
manufactures, or of worth in any kind; also what good establish- 
ment, to prevent the necessities and discontentment of people, to 
cut off suits at law, and duels, to suppress thieves, and all disorders. 

To be short,—because my purpose is not to bring all your ob- 
servations to heads, but only by these few to let you know what 
manner of return your friends expect from you,—let me, for all 
these and all the rest, give you this one note, which I desire you to 
observe as the counsel of a friend: not to spend your spirits, and 
the precious time of your travel, in a captious prejudice and censur- 
ing of all things, nor in an infectious collection of base vices and 
fashions of men and women, or general corruption of these times, 
which will be of use only among humorists, for jests and table-talk ; 
but rather strain your wits and industry soundly to instruct your- 
self in all things between heaven and earth which may tend to vir- 
tue, wisdom, and honour, and which may make your life more 
profitable to your country, and yourself more comfortable to your 
friends, and acceptable to God. And, to conclude, Jet all these 
riches be treasured up, not only in your memory, where time may 


lessen your stock; but rather in good writings, and buoks of ac- 
count, which will keep them safe for your use hereafter. And if in 
this time of your liberal traffic, you will give me an advertisement of 
your commodities in these kinds, I will make you as liberal a return 
from myself and your friends here as I shall be able. And so com- 
mending all your endeavours to Him that must either wither or 
prosper them, I very kindly bid you farewell. 


LORD STRAFFORD TO HIS SON. (Extracts.) 

My dearest Will,—Be careful to take the advice of those friends 
which are by me desired to advise you for your education. Serve 
God diligently morning and evening; and recommend yourself unto 
Him and have Him before your eyes in all your ways. Lose not 
the time of your quiet, but gather those seeds of virtue and knowl- 
edge which may be of use to yourself and comfort to your friends, 
for the rest of your life. Attend thereto with patience and refrain 
yourself from anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast you down, but with 
cheerfulness and good courage go on the race you are to run, in all 
sobriety and truth. In all your duties and devotions towards God, 
rather perform them joyfully than pensively, for God loves a cheer- 
ful giver. And God Almighty of His infinite goodness bless you 
and your children’s children.—[ Written shortly before his execution.] 





CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


SIR WILLIAM CECIL.—ADVICE TO HIS SON, ROBERT CECIL. 


Smr Wiiu1aM Cecrt for forty years Secretary of State under Queen Eliza- 
beth, and raised to the peerage by the title of Baron of Burleigh, in 1571, was 
born at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, September 13, 1520,—educated at the grammar 
school of Grantham and Stamford, at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at Gray’s 
Inn, London,—was married to a sister of Sir John Cheke, in 1541, and on her 
death in 1543, toa daughter of Sir Anthony Cook in 1545, and was largely concern- 
ed in the public affairs of his country andage. He was a hard student in early life, 
@ thoughtful reader of books, as well as observer of men, wise and moderate in his 
political measures, and never unmindful of his family and soeial duties in his anxious 
labors for the state. Much light is thrown on the domestic habits of Lord Bur- 
leigh, in the “Diary of a Domestic’—or “The Complete Stat 2,” as it is 
entitled by the writer, who describes himself as having “lived with him during 
the last twenty-five years of his life.” 

“ His kindness, as nature ever leads all men, was most expressed to his chil- 
dren; if he could get his table set round with his young little children, he was 
then in his kingdom; and it was an exceeding pleasure to hear what sport he 
would make with them, and how aptly and merrily he would talk with them,— 
with such pretty questions and witty allurements, as much delighted himself, the 
children, and the hearers. * * He had his own children, grand children, and 
grand children, ordinarily at his table, sitting about him like olive branches. * 

He was of spare and temperate-diet, * * and above all things, what busi- 
ness soever was in his head, it was never percieved at his table, where he would 
be so merry, as one would imagine he had nothing else to do; directing his 
speech to all men according to their qualities and capacities, so as he raised mirth 
out of all men’s speeches, augmenting it with his own, whereby he was never in 
want of company, so long as he was able to keep company. * * His recrea- 
tion was chiefly in his books, wherewith if he had time, he was more delighted 
than others with play at cards. * Books were so pleasing to him, as when he 
got liberty from the queen to go unto his country house to take air, if he found 
but a book worth the opening, he would rather lose his riding than his reading. 
And yet riding in his garden and walks, upon his little mule, was his greatest 
disport. But, so soon as he came in, he fell to his reading again, or else to dis- 
patching of business. * * * His favorite book was Cicero’s Offices. His 
kindness of nature was seen in his declaration that he entertained malice to- 
ward no individual, and thanked God that he never retired to rest out of charity 
with any man.” 

While appreciating the advantages of the best education, and striving to secure 
them at any price for his own children, Lord Burleigh deemed “ human learning, 
without the fear of God, of great hurt to all youth.” With the most profound 

Teverence for “divine and moral documents,” his “ Advices to his son, Robert 
Cecil,” are characterized by the shrewdest worldly wisdom. 
Son Robert, 

The virtuous inclinations of thy matchless mother,* by whose tender and godly care 
thy infancy was governed, together with thy education under so zealous and excellent 
@ tutor, puts me in rather assurance than hope that thou art not ignorant of that sum- 
mum bonum which is only able to make thee happy as well in thy death as in thy life ; I 


*Lady Burleigh, was one of five daughters of Sir Anthony Cook, preceptor of Edward VL, 
afl of whom were distinguished for their mental accomplishments, and for their exemplary 
demeanor as mothers of families. Her death, after sharing his fortunes for forty-three years 
Lord Burleigh regarded as the great calamity of his life. 
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mean the true knowledge and worship of thy Creator and Redeemer ; without which all 
other things are vain and miserable. So that thy youth being guided by so sufficient a 
teacher, | make no doubt that he will furnish thy life with divine and moral documents. 
Yet, that I may not cast off the care beseeming a parent toward his child, or that thou 
shouldest have cause to derive thy whole felicity and welfare rather from others than 
from whence thou receivedst thy breath and being, I think it fit and agreeable to the af- 
fection I bare thee, to help thee with such rules and advertisements for the squaring of 
thy life as are rather gained by experience than by much reading. ‘To the end that, en- 
tering into this exorbitant age, thou mayest be the better prepared to shun those scan- 
dalous courses whereunto the world, and the lack of experience, may easily draw thee, 
and because | will not confound thy memory, | have reduced them into ten precepts ; { 
and, next unto Moses’ Tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, thou shalt reap the 
benefit, and I the content. And they are these following :— 

I. When it shall please God to bring thee to man’s estate, use great providence and 
circumspection in choosing thy wife ; for from thence will spring all thy future good or 
evil. And it is an action of thy life like unto a stratagem of war, wherein a man can 
err but once. If thy estate be good, mutch near home and at leisure ; if weak, far off 
and quickly. Inquire diligently of her disposition, and how her parents have been in- 
clined in their youth. Let her not be poor, how generous* soever; for a man can buy 
nothing in the market with gentility. Nor choose a base and uncomely creature alto- 
gether for wealth ; for it will cause contempt in others and loathing in thee. Neither 
make a choice of a dwarf or a fool ; for by the one thou shalt beget a race of pigmies ; 
the other will be thy continual disgrace ; and it will yirket thee to hear her talk. For 
thou shalt find it to thy great grief, that there is nothing more fulsomet than a she-fool. 

And touching the guiding of thy house, let thy hospitality be moderate, and, accor- 
ding to the means of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing, but not costly ; for I nev- 
er knew any man grow poor by keeping an orderly table. But some consume them- 
selves through secret vices, and their hospitality bears the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice impairing health, consuming much, and 
makes no show. I never heard praise ascribed to the drunkard but the well-bearing his 
drink, which is a better commendation for a brewer’s horse or a drayman than for ei- 
ther a gentleman or a serving man. Beware thou spend not above three or four parts 
of thy revenues, nor above a third part of that in thy house ; forthe other two parts will 
do no more than defray thy extraordinaries, which always surmount the ordinary by 
much ; otherwise thou shalt live, like a rich beggar, in continual want. And the needy 
man can never live happily nor contentedly ; for every disaster makes him ready to 
mortgage or sell. And that gentleman who sells an acre of land sells an ounce of cred- 
it ; for gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. So that, if the foundation shall at 
any time sink, the building must needs follow. So much for the first precept. 

If. Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, yet without outward austerity. 
Praise them openly, reprehend them secretly. Give them good countenance, and con- 
venient maintenance, according to thy ability ; otherwise thy life will seem their bond- 
age, and what portion thou shalt leave them at thy death they will thank death for it, 
and not thee. And I am persuaded that the foolish cockering) of some parents, and 
the over-stern carriage of others, causeth more men and women to take ill courses than 
their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy daughters in time lest they marry themselves 
And suffer not thy sons to pass the Alps ; for they shall learn nothing but pride, blas 
phemy, and atheism.|| And if by travel they get a few broken languages, that shall 
profit them nothing more than to’ have one meat served in divers dishes. Neither, by 
my consent, shalt thou train them up in wars; for he that sets up his rest to live by 
that profession can hardly be an honest man or a good christian. Besides, it is a sci- 
ence no longer in request than use. For soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. 

ILI. Live not in the country without corn and cattle about thee ; for he that putteth 





* Well-born. t Irk. t Disgusting. § Over-indulgence. 
i Jn this strong aversion to foreign travel, Ascham sympathized, 
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his hand to the purse for every expense of household, is like him that keepeth water 
in a sieve. And what provision thou shalt want, learn to buy it at the best hand; for 
there is one penny saved in four betwixt buying in thy need and when the markets and 
seasons serve fittest for it. Be not served with kinsmen, or friends, or men intreated 
to stay ; for they expect much, and do little; nor with such as are amorous, for their 
heads are intoxicated. And keep rather two too few, than one too many. Feed them 
well, and pay them with the most; and then thou mayest boldly require service at 
their hands. 

IV. Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy house and table. Grace them 
with thy countenance, and further them in all honest actions ; for, by this means, thou 
shalt so double the band of nature, as thou shalt find them so many advocates to plead 
an apology for thee behind thy back. But shake off those glow-worms, | mean para- 
sites and sycophants, who will feed and fawn upon thee in the summer of prosperity ; 
but, in an adverse storm, they will shelter thee no more than an arbor in winter. 

V. Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. He that payeth another man’s debt 
seeketh his own decay. But if thou canst not otherwise choose, rather lend thy money 
thyself upon good bonds, although thou borrow it. So shalt thou secure thyself, and 
pleasure thy friend. Neither borrow money of a neighbor or a friend, but of a stranger ; 
where paying for it, thou shalt hear no more of it. Otherwise thou shalt eclipse thy 
credit, lose thy freedom, and yet pay as dear as to another. But in borrowing of 
money be precious of thy word; for he that hath care of keeping days of payment is 
lord of another man’s purse. 

VI. Undertake no suit against a poor man with receiving* much wrong ; for besides 
that thou makest him thy compeer, it is a base conquest to triumph where there is small 
resistance. Neither attempt law against any man before thou be fully resolved that 
thou hast right on thy side ; and then spare not for either money or pains ; for a cause 
or two so followed and obtained will free thee from suits a great part of thy life. 

VII. Be sure to keep some great man thy friend, but trouble him not for trifles. 
Compliment him often with many, yet small gifts, and of little charge. And if thou 
hast cause to bestow any great gratuity, let it be something which may be daily in sight: 
otherwise, in this ambitious age, thou shalt remain like a hop without a pole, live in 
obscurity, and be made a fvot-ball for every insulting companion to spurn at. 

VIII. Toward thy superiors be humble, yet generous.t With thine equals familiar 
yet respective. Toward thine inferiors show much humanity, and some familiarity : 
as to bow the body, stretch forth the hand, and to uncover the head; with such like 
popular compliments. The first prepares thy way to advancement,—the second makes 
thee known for a man well bred,—the third gains a good report; which, once got, is 
easily kept. For right humanity takes such deep root in the minds of the multitude, 
as they are more easily gained by unprofitable curtesies than by churlish benefits. Yet 
I advise thee not to affect, or neglect, popularity too much. Seek not to be Essex: 
shun to be Raleigh. 

IX. Trust not any man with thy life, credit or estate. For it is mere folly for a man 
to enthral himself to his friend, as though, occasion being offered, he should not dare 
to become an enemy. 

X. Be not scurrilous in conversation, nor satirical in thy jests. 
thee unwelcome to all company ; the other pull on quarrels, and get the hatred of thy 
best friends. For suspicious jests, when any of them savor of truth, leave a bitterness 
of mind of those which are touched. And, albeit I have already pointed at this inclu- 
sively, yet [ think it necessary to leave it to thee as.a special caution; because I have 
seen many so prone to quip and gird,t as they would rather lose their friend than their 
jest. And if perchance their boiling brain yield a quaint scoff, they will travel to be 
delivered of it as a woman with child. These nimble fancies are but the froth of wit.” 


* Though you receive. t Not mean. + Mock and jibe. 
§ Essex was the idol of the people; his rival. Raleigh, their aversion, till his undeserved 
misfortuues attracted their compassion, and his heroism their applause. 


The one will make 








SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR HIS GRANDCHILDREN. 


Written in 1678. 





In a “ Letter of Advice to his Grandchildren,” written when he 


was “threescore and four years,” and published after his death, Sir 


Matthew Hale—one of the most resplendent names in the annals 
of jurisprudence, for mental ability, general learning, purity of life, 
and impartiality as judge—gives the following plan for their educa- 
tion, in which he differs “upon great reason and observation” 
“from the ordinary method of tutors,” not only in his day, but for 
two centuries afterwards in England :— 


PLAN OF EDUCATION FOR BOYS BETWEEN THE AGES OF EIGHT AND TWENTY 


As to you, my grandsons, you must know, that till you come to be about 
eighteen or twenty years old, you are but in preparation to a settled estate of 
life; as there is no certain conjecture to be made before that age what you will 
be fit for, so till that age you are under the hammer and the file, to fit, dispose, 
and prepare you for your future condition of life, if God be pleased to lend it 
you; and about that time it will probably appear, both what you will be fit for, 
and whether you are like to make a prosperous voyage in the world or not. 

1. Until you come to eight years old, I expect no more of you than to be 
good English scholars, to read perfectly and distinctly any part of the Bible, or 
any other English book, and to carry yourselves respectfully and dutifully to 
those that are set over you. 

2. About eight years old, you are to be put or sent to a grammar school, 
where I expect you should make a good progress in the Latin tongue, in ora- 
tory and poetry; but above all to be good proficients in the Latin tongue, that 
you may be able to read, understand and construe any Latin author, and to 
make true and handsome Latin; and though I would have you learn somewhat 
of Greek, yet the Latin tongue is that which I most value, because almost all 
learning is now under that language. And the time for your abode at the 
grammar school is till you are about sixteen years old. 

3. After that age, I shall either remove you to some university, or to some 
tutor that may instruct you in university learning, thus to be educated till you 
are about twenty years old; and herein I shall alter the ordinary method of 
tutors, upon great reason and observation. 

I therefore will have you employed from_sixteen to seventeen in reading 
some Latin authors to keep your Latin tongue; but principally and chiefly in 
arithmetic and geometry, and geodesy or measuring of heights, distances, and 
superficies and solids, for this will habituate and enlarge your understanding, 
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and will furnish you with a knowledge which will be both delightful and use- 
ful all the days of your life; and will give you a pleasant and innocent diver- 
sion and entertainment when you are weary and tired with any other business. 

From seventeen years old till nineteen or twenty, you may principally intend 
logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, according to the ordinary discipline 
of the university; but after you have read some systems or late topical or phi- 
losophical tracts that may give you some taste of the nature of those sciences, 
I shall advise your tutor to exercise you in Aristotle, for there is more sound 
learning of this kind to be found in him, touching these sciences, than in a cart- 
load of modern authors; only tutors scarce take the pains to understand him 
themselves, much less to instruct their scholars and pupils in them, insomuch, 
that there are few that have read his books. 

And under the title of philosophy, I do not only intend his eight books of 
physics, but his books de Natura et Generatione Animalium, his books de In- 
cestu Animalium, de Anima, de Meteoriis, de Somno et Vigilia, de Morte, de 
Plantis, de Mundo, and his Mechanics, if you join thereunto Archimedes’. 

These are part of real philosophy, and exceliently handled by him, and have 
more of use and improvement of the mind than other notional speculations in 
logic or philosophy delivered by others; and the rather, because bare specula- 
tions and notions have little experience and external observation to confirm 
them, and they rarely fix the minds, especially of young men. But that part 
of philosophy that is real, may be improved and confirmed by daily observa- 
tiou; and is more stable, and yet more certain and delightful, and goes along 
with a man all his life, whatever employment or profession he undertakes. 

4. When you come to above twenty years old, you are come to the critical 
age of your life; you are in that state of choice that the ancients tell us was 
offered to Hercules; on the left hand, a way of pleasure, of luxury, of idleness, 
intemperance, wantonness, which though it first be tempting and flattering, yet 
it ends in dishonor, in shame, in infamy, in poverty; such a way as the wise 
man spoke of, ‘There is a way that is pleasant and delightful, but the end of 
that way is death;” and that which the.same wise man speaks of, (Eccles. xi. 
9,) “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart. But know for all these 
things, God will bring thee into judgment.” Again, on the right hand, there is 
a way of honesty and sobriety, of piety and the fear of God, of virtue and in- 
dustry; and*though this way may seem at first painful and rugged, yet it ends 
in peace and favor with God, and commonly in honor and reputation, in wealth 
and contentation even in this life. For although Almighty God hath reserved 
greater rewards for virtue and goodness than this life affords, yet he loves and 
delights to behold good and comely order among the children of men; and 
therefore a wise father will draw on his children to goodness, and learning, and 
obedience to him, with handsome rewards and encouragements, suitable to the 
age and disposition of his children. So the great Master and Father of the 
children of men, and of the great family of heaven and earth, doth commonly 
invite and draw men to ways of piety, virtue and goodness, by the encourage- 
ments of reputation, honor, esteem, wealth and other outward advantages, and 
thereby in great measure governs the children of men, and maintains that order 
that is necessary and convenient for the world of mankind. 

And although this is neither the only nor chief reward of goodness and vir- 
tue yet till men are grown to that ripeness of understanding to look after re- 
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wards of a higher nature, namely, the happiness of the life to come, he is pleased 
most wisely to make use of these inferior encouragements and invitations, like 
so many little pulleys and cords, to draw men to the ways of virtue, piety and 
goodness, wherein, when they are once led and confirmed, they are established 
in higher and nobler expectations, namely, the love of God and the beauty of 
goodness and virtue. And on the right-hand way, there are not only pro- 
pounded certain general virtues of sobriety, temperance and industry, but there 
are also certain particular walks of industry and virtue, and the exercise thereof 
in certain especial callings and employments, some more liberal and eminent, as 
divines, physicians, lawyers, &c. Some more laborious, yet generous enough, 
as husbandry, the primitive and most innocent employment, is such as becomes 
noblemen and gentlemen. Some of other kinds, as merchants and handicrafts. 
And to all these employments, justly and industriously followed, Almighty God 
hath annexed a blessing; for they conduce to the good of mankind, and the 
maintenance of human societies, and the convenient support of persons and 
families. 

And when. you come to about this age, unless you are corrupted by idleness, 
evil company or debauchery, your minds will begin to settle, and your inclina- 
tions will begin to bend themselves towards some of these employments, and 
to a steady course of life. And although it may please God to order things so 
that you may not be put upon the necessity to take any of these professions 
upon you for your subsistence, because I may leave you a competent provision 
otherways, yet assure yourselves a calling is so far from being a burthen or 
dishonor to any of you, that it will be a great advantage to you every way to 
be of some profession; and therefore I commend some of them to your choice, 
especially for such of you whose fortunes may not be so plentiful. 

But if you should not fix to any of these more regular professions, as divinity, 
law, or physic, yet I would have you so far acquainted with them, as that you 
may be able to understand, and maintain, and hold fast, the religion in which 
you have by me been educated; and so much of the laws of the kingdom, as 
may instruct you how to defend the estate that shall be left you, and to order 
your lives conformable to those laws under which you live, and to give at least 
common advice to your neighbors in matters of ordinary or common concern- 
ment; and so much of physic, especially of anatomy, as may make you know 
your own frame, and maintain and preserve your health by good diet, and those 
ordinary helps, a good herbal or garden may afford. 

And although you should not addict yourselves professedly to any of these 
three callings, yet I would have you all acquainted with husbandry, planting 
and ordering of a country farm, which is the mest innocent, and yet most neces- 
sary employment, and such as becomes the best gentleman in England; for it 
is a miserable thing to see a man master of an estate in lands, and yet not know 
how to manage it, but must either be at the mercy of tenants or servants, or 
otherwise he knows not how to live, being utterly a stranger to husbandry; and 
therefore must be beholden to a tenant or a servant for his subsistence, who 
many times knowing their own advantage, by the ignorance, carelessness or idle- 
ness of a master or landlord, set the dice upon him, and use him as they please. 
I have always observed, a country gentleman that hath a competent estate of 
lands in his hands, and lives upon it, stocks it himself, and understands it, and 
manages it in his own hands, lives more plentifully, breeds up his children more 
handsomely, and in a way of industry, is better loved in his country, and doth 
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more good in it, than he that hath twice the revenue and lives upon his rents, 
or it may be in the city, whereby both himself, and family, and children, learn 
a life of idleness and expense, and many times of debauchery. And therefore 
if you can not settle your minds to any other profession, yet I would have you 
be acquainted with the course of husbandry, and manage at least some consid- 
able part of your estate in your own hands. And this you may do without any 
disparagement, for the life of a husbandman is not unseemly for any of the chil- 
dren cf Adam or Noah, who began it; and although that employment requires 
attendance and industry, as well as knowledge and experience, yet it will 
afford a man competent time for such other studies and employments as may 
become a scholar or a gentleman, a good patriot or justice in his country. 

Though all callings and employments carry with them a gratefulness and con- 
tenting variety much more than idleness and intemperance, or debauchery, yet 
in whatsoever calling you are settled, though that calling must be your princi- 
pal business, and such as you must principally apply yourselves unto, yet I 
thought it always necessary to have some innocent diversions for leisure times; 
because it takes off the tediousness of business, and prevents a worse mis- 
spending of the time. I therefore commend to those gentlemen, of what pro- 
fession soever, that they spend their spare and leisure hours in reading of his- 
tory or mathematics, in experimental philosophy, in searching out the kinds 
and natures of trees and plants, herbs, flowers, and othier vegetables; nay, in 
observing of insects, in mathematical observations, in measuring land; nay, in 
the more cleanly exercise of smithery, watch-making, carpentry, joinery works 
of all sorts. These and the like innocent diversions give these advantages:— 
1. They improve a man’s knowledge and understanding; 2. They render him 
fit for many employments of use; 3. They take off the tediousness of one em- 
ployment; 4. They prevent diversions of worse kinds, as going to taverns, or 
games, and the like; 5. They rob no time from your constant calling, but only 
spend with usefulness and delight that time that can be well spared. 





STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


SUGGESTIONS BY EMINENT DIVINES. 





BISHOP HALL TO LORD DENNY ON THE ORDERING OF A DAY.* 


Every day is a little life: and our whole life is but a day re- 
peated ; whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life by days ; and 
Moses desires to be taught this point of holy arithmetic, to number 
not his years, but his days. Those, therefore, that dare lose a day, 
are dangerously prodigal ; those that dare mis-spend it, desperate. 
We can best teach others by ourselves; let me tell your lordship, 
how I would pass my days, whether common or sacred, that you 
(or whosoever others, overhearing me), may either approve my 
thriftiness, or correct my errors: to whom is the account of my 
hours either more due, or more known. All days are His, who 
gave time a beginning and continuance; yet some he hath made 
ours, not to command, but to use. 

In none may we forget Him; in some we must forget all, be- 
sides Him. First, therefore, I desire to awake at those hours, not. 
when I will, but when I must; pleasure is not a fit rule for rest,. 
but health; neither do I consult so much with the sun, as mine 
own necessity, whether of body or in that of the mind. [If this. 
vassal could well serve me waking, it should never sleep; but now 
it must be pleased, that it may be serviceable. Now when sleep 
is rather driven away than leaves me, I would ever awake with 
God; my first thoughts are for Him, who hath made the night for 
rest, and the day for travel; and as He gives, so blesses both. If. 
my heart be early seasoned with His presence, it will savor of Him 
all day after. While my body is dressing, not with an effeminate 
curiosity, nor yet with rude neglect, my mind addresses itself to 
her ensuing task, bethinking what is to be done, and in what order, 





*Joszrn Hatt, Bishop of Norwich, was born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, 
July 1, 1574; was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; in 1597 published a vol: 
ume of Satires; was Dean of Worcester in 1617; Bishop of Exeter in 1627, and trans- 
lated to Norwich in 1641. The revenues .of his bishopric were sequestered in 1642, and he 
died in great poverty at Higham, in 1646. ( ) 
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and marshaling (as it may) my hours with my work; that done, 
after some whiles meditation, I walk up to my masters and com- 
panions, my books, and, sitting down amongst them with the best 
contentment, I dare not reach forth my hand to salute any of them, 
till I have first looked up to heaven, and craved favor of him to 
whom all my studies are duly referred: without whom, I can 
neither profit nor Jabor, After this, out of no over great variety, 
I call forth those which may best fit my occasions, wherein I am 
not too scrupulous of age; sometimes I put myself to school to 
one of those ancients whom the Church hath honored with the 
name of Fathers; whose volumes I confess not to open without a 
secret reverence of their holiness and gravity ; sometimes to those 
later doctors, which want nothing but age to make them classical ; 
always to God’s Book. That day is lost, whereof some hours are 
not improved in those divine monuments: others I turn over out 
of choice; these out of duty. Ere I can have sat unto weariness, 
my family, having now overcome all household distractions, invites 
me to our common devotions; not without some short preparation. 
These, heartily performed, send me up with a more strong and 
cheerful appetite to my former work, which I find made easy to 
me by intermission and variety; now, therefore, can I deceive the 
hours with change of pleasures, that is, of iabors. One while 
mine eyes are busied, another while my hand, and sometimes my 
mind takes the burthen from them both; wherein I would imitate 
the skillfulest cooks, which make the best dishes with manifold 
mixtures ; one hour is spent in textual divinity, another in contro- 
versy ; histories relieve them both. Now, when the mind is weary 
of others’ labors, it begins to undertake her own; sometimes, it 
meditates and winds up for future use ; sometimes it lays forth her 
conceits into present discourse; sometimes for itself, after for 
others. Neither know I whether it works or plays in these 
thoughts; Iam sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more 
use; only the decay of a weak body makes me think these delights 
insensibly laborious. Thus could I all day (as ringers use) make 
myself music with changes, and complain sooner of the day for 
shortness ‘than of the business for toil, were it not that this faint 
monitor interrapts me still in the midst of my busy pleasures, and 
enforces me both to respite and repast; I must yield to both; 
while my body and mind are joined together in these unequal 
couples, the better must follow the weaker. Before my. meals, 
therefore, and after, I let myself loose from all thoughts, and now 
would forget that I ever studied; a full mind takes away the 
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body’s appetite no less than a full body makes a dull and unwieldy 
mind; company, discourse, recreations, are now seasonable and 
welcome: these prepare me for a diet, not gluttonous, but medic- 
inal; the palate may not be pleased, but the stomach, nor that 
for its own sake; neither would I think any of these comforts 
worth respect in themselves but in their use, in their end, so far as 
they may enable me to better things. If I see any dish to tempt 
my palate, I fear a serpent in that apple, and would please myself 
in a willful denial; I rise capable of more, not desirous; not now 
immediately from my trencher te my book, but after some inter 
mission. Moderate speed is a sure help to all proceedings; where 
those things which are prosecuted with violence of endeavor or 
desire, either succeed not, or continue not. 

After my later meal, my thoughts are slight; only my memory 
may be charged with her task, of recalling what was committed to 
her custody in the day ; and my heart is busy in examining my 
hands and mouth, and all other senses, of that day’s behavior. 
And now the evening is come, no tradesman doth more carefully 
take in his wares, clear his shopboard, and shut his window, than I 
would shut up my thoughts, and clear my mind. That student 
shall live miserably, which like a camel lies down under his burden. 
All this done, calling together my family, we end the day with God. 
Thus do we rather drive the time away before us, than follow it. 
I grant neither is my practice worthy to be exemplary, neither are 
our callings proportionable. The lives of a nobleman, of a cour- 
tier, of a scholar, of a citizen, of a countryman, differ no less than 
their dispositions; yet must all conspire in honest labor. 

Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brows or of 
the mind. God never allowed any man to do nothing. How 
miserable is the condition of those men, which spend the time as 
if it were given them, and not lent; as if hours were waste crea- 
tures, and such as should never be accounted for; as if God would 
take this for a good bill of reckoning: Jtem, spent upon my plea- 
sures forty years! These men shall once find that no blood can 
privilege idleness, and that nothing is more precious to God, than 
that which they desire to cast away—time. Such are my common 
days; but God’s day calls for another respect. The same sun 
arises on this day and enlightens it; yet because that sun of Right- 
eousness arose upon it, and gave a new life unto the world in it, 
and drew the strength of God’s moral precept unto it, therefore, 
justly do we sing with the psalmist; This is the day which the 
Lord hath made. Now I forget the world and in a sort myself; 
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and deal with my wonted thoughts, as great men use, who, at 
sometimes of their privacy, forbid the access of all suitors. Prayer, 
meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, singing, good conference, 
are the businesses of this day, which I dare not bestow on any 
work, or pleasure, but heavenly. 

I hate superstition on the one side, and looseness on the other ; 
but I find it hard to offend in too much devotion, easy in profane- 
ness. The whole week is sanctified by this day ; and according to 
my care of this, is my blessing on the rest. I show your lordship 
what I would do, and what I ought; I commit my desires to the 
imitation of the weak, my actions to the censures of the wise and 
holy, my weaknesses to the pardon and redress of my merciful God. 


LETTER TO MR. MILWARD ON THE PLEASURES OF STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION. 

I can wonder at nothing more than how a man can be idle; but 
of all others, a scholar; in so many improvements of reason, in 
such sweetness of knowledge, in such varieties of studies, in such 
importunity of thoughts: other artisans do but practice, we still 
learn ; others run still in the same gyre to weariness, to satiety ; 
our choice is infinite; other labors require recreations; our very 
Jabor recreates our sports; we can never want either somewhat 
to do, or somewhat that we would do. How numberless are the 
volumes which men have written of arts, of tongues? How end- 
less is that volume which God hath written of the world! wherein 
every creature is a letter; every day a new page. Who can be 
weary of either of these? To find wit in poetry; in philosophy, 
profoundness ; in mathematics, acuteness; in history, wonder of 
events; in oratory, sweet eloquence; in divinity, supernatural 
light, and holy devotion; as so many rich metals in their proper 
mines; whom would it not ravish with delight? After all these, 
let us but open our eyes, we can not look beside a Jesson, in this 
universal book of our Maker, worth our study, worth taking out. 
What creature hath not his miracle? what event doth not chal- 
lenge his observation? And if, weary of foreign employment, we 
list to look home into ourselves, there we find a more private world 
of thoughts which set us on to work anew, more busily and not less 
profitably: now our silence is vocal, our solitariness popular; and 
we are shut up, to do good unto many ; if once we be cloyed with 
our own company, the door of conference is open; here interchange 
of discourse (besides pleasure) benefits us; and he is a weak com- 
panion from whom we return not wiser. I could envy, if I could 
believe that anchoret, who, secluded from the world, and pent up 
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in his voluntary prison walls, denied that he thought the day long, 
whiles yet he wanted learning to vary his thoughts. Not to be 
cloyed with the same conceit is difficult, above human strength ; 
but to a man so furnished with all sorts of knowledge, that accord- 
ing to his dispositions he can change his studies, I should wonder 
that ever the sun should seem to pass slowly. How many busy 
tongues chase away good hours in pleasant chat, and complain of 
the haste of night! What ingenious mind can be sooner weary of 
talking with learned authors, the most harmless and sweetest com- 
panions? What a heaven lives a scholar in, that at once in one 
close room can daily converse with all the glorious martyrs and fa- 
thers? that can single out at pleasure, either sententious Tertullian, 
or grave Cyprian, or resolute Hierome, or flowing Chrysostome, or 
divine Ambrose, or devout, Bernard, or (who alone is all these) 
heavenly Augustine, and talk with them and hear their wise and 
holy counsels, verdicts, resolutions; yea (to rise higher) with 
learned Paul, with all their fellow-prophets, apostles; yet more, 
like another Moses, with God himself, in them both? Let the 
world contemn us; while we have these delights we can not envy 
them ; we can not wish ourselves other than we are. Besides, the 
way to all other contentments is troublesome; the only recom- 
pense is in the end. To delve in the mines, to scorch in the fire 
for the getting, for the fining of gold is a slavish toil; the comfort 
is in the wedge to the owner, not the laborers: where our very 
search of knowledge is delightsome. Study itself is our life; from 
which we would not be barred for a world. How much sweeter 
then is the fruit of study, the conscience of knowledge? In com- 
parison whereof the soul that hath once tasted it, easily contemns 
all human comforts. Go now, ye worldlings, and msult over our 
paleness, our neediness, our neglect. Ye could not be so jocund if 
you were not ignorant; if you did not want knowledge, you could 
not overlook him that hath it; for me, I am so far from emulating 
you, that I profess I had as lieve be a brute beast, as an ignorant 
rich man. How is it then, that those gallants, which have privilege 
of blood and birth, and better education, do so scornfully turn off 
these most manly, reasonable, noble exercises of scholarship? a 
hawk becomes their fist better than a book; no dog but is a better 
company: any thing or nothing, rather than what we ought. O 
minds brutishly sensual! Do they think that God made them for 
disport, who even in his paradise would not allow pleasure without 
work? And if for business, either of body or mind: those of the 
body are commonly servile. like itself. The mind therefure, the 
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mind only, that honorable and divine part, is fittest to be em- 
ployed of those which would reach to the highest perfection of 
men, and ‘would be more than the most. .And what work is there 
of the mind but the trade of a scholar, study? Let me therefore 
fasten this problem on our school gates, and challenge all comers, 
in the defense of it; that no scholar can not but be truly noble. 
And if I make it not good, let me never be admitted ‘further then 
‘to the subject of our question. Thus we do well to congratulate to 
ourselves our own happiness; if others will come to us, it shall be 
our comfort, ‘but more theirs; if not, it is enough that we can joy 
in ourselves, and in Him in whom we are that we are. 


ADVICE FOR MEN OF ALL DEGREES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


Let us begin with him who is the first and last ; inform yourself aright con- 
cerning God; without whom, ‘in vain do we know all things; be acquainted 
with that Saviour of yours, which paid so much for you on earth, and now sues 
for you in heaven. Think all God's outward favors and provisions the best for 
you: your own ability and actions the mednest. Suffer not your mind to be 
either a drudge or a wanton; exercise it ever, but overlay it not: in all your 
businesses, look, through the world, at God: whatsoever is your level, let him 
be your scope; every day take'a view of your last; and think either it is this 
or may be: offer not yourself either to honor or labor, let them both seek you; 
care you only to be worthy, and you can not hide you from God. So frame 
yourself to the'time and company, that you may neither serve it nor sullenly 
neglect it; and yield so far as you may neither betray: goodness nor counte- 
nance evil. Let your words be few and digested. There are but two things 
which a Christian is charged to buy, and not to sell, Time and Truth; both so 

recious. that we must purchase them at any rate. So use your friends, as 
those which should be perpetual, may be changeable. While you are within 
yourself, there is no danger; but thoughts ouce uttered must stand'to hazard. 
Do not hear from yourself what you would be loth to hear from others. In all 
good things, give the eye and ear the full scope, for they let into the mind; 
restrain the tongue, for it is a spender. Few men have repented them of si- 
lence. In all serious matters take counsel of days, and nights, and friends: 
and let leisure ripen your purposes; neither hope to gain aught by suddenness. 
Ti. first thoughts may be confident, the second are wiser. Serve honesty 
ever, tuough without apparent wages; she will .pay sure, if slow. -As in ap- 
parel, so in actions, know not what is.good, but what becomes you. Excuse 
uot your own ill, aggravate not others: and if you love peace, avoid censures, 
comparisons, contradictions. Out of good men choose acquaintance ; of ac- 
quaintance, friends; of friends, familiars; after probation admit them; and 
after admittance, change them not. Age commendeth friendship. ‘Do not al- 
ways your best; it is neither wise nor safe for a man ever to'stand upon the 
top of his strength. If you would be above the expectation of others, be ever 
below yourself. Expend after your purse, not after your mind; take not 
‘where you may deny, except upon conscience of desert, or hope to requite. 
Either frequent suits or complaints are wearisome to a friend. Rather smother 
your griefs and wants as you may, than be either querulous or importunate. 
Let not your face belie your heart, nor always tell tales out of it; he is fit to 
live amongst friends or enemies that can ingenuously close. Give freely, sell 
thriftily ; change seldom your place, never your state; either amend incon- 
veniences or swallow them, rather than you should run from yourself to avoid 
them. 
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JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D.—1613-1667.* 
THE MANLY ELEMENT IN CHILDREN’S TRAINING. 

Ornerwise do fathers, and otherwise do mothers handle their 
children. These soften them with kisses and imperfect noises, with 
the pap and breast-milk of soft endearments; they rescue them 
from tutors, and snatch them from discipline: they desire to keep 
them fat and warm, and their feet dry, and their bellies full; and 
then the children govern, and cry, and prove fools and troublesome, 
so long as the feminine republic does endure, But fathers, because 
they design to have their children wise and valiant, apt for counse] 
or for arms, send them to severe governments, and tie them to 
study, to hard labor, and afflictive contingencies, They rejoice 
when the bold boy strikes a lion with his hunting spear, and 
shrinks not when the beast comes to affright his early courage, 
Softness is for slaves and beasts, for minstrels and useless persons, 
for such who can not ascend higher than the state of a fair ox, or a 
servant entertained for vainer offices; but the man that designs his 
son for nobler employments,—to honors and to triumphs, to con- 
sular dignities, and presidencies of councils, loves to see him pale 
with study, or panting with labor, hardened with sufferings, or emi- 

nent by dangers. (Holy Dying, ch. iii.) 

THE AGE OF REASON AND DISCRETION IN YOUTH. 

We must not think that the life of a man begins when he can 
feed himself or walk alone, when he can fight or beget his like, for 
so he is contemporary with a camel or a cow; but he is first a man 
when he comes to'a certain steady use of reason, according to his 
proportion; and when that is, all the world of men can not tell 
precisely. Some are called at age at fourteen, some at one-and- 
twenty, some never; but all men late enough ; for the life of a man 
comes upon him slowly and insensibly. But as when the sun ap- 
proaching towards the gates of the morning, he first opens a little 
eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, and gives 
light to a cock, and calls up the lark to matins, and by and by gilds 
the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting 
out his golden horns like those which decked the brows of Moses 
when he was forced to wear a veil because himself had seen the 
face of God ; and still, while a man tells the story, the sun gets up 
higher, till he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he shines 


* Jeremy Taytor was born in Cambridge in 1613—the son of a barber, who secured 
for him admission to E 1 College—was made fellow of All-Soul’s College in Oxford 
in 1636; rector of Uppingham in 1642; Bishop of Down and Connor, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin in 1662; and died, August 13, 1667. 
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one whole day, under a cloud often, and sometimes weeping great 
and little showers, and sets quickly. So is a man’s reason and his 
life. He first begins to perceive himself, to see or taste, making 
little reflections upon his actions of sense, and can discourse of flies 
and dogs, shells and play, horses and liberty : but when he is strong 
enough to inter into arts and little institutions, he is at first enter- 
tained with trifles and impertinent things, not because he needs 
them, but because his understanding is no bigger, and little images 
of things are laid before him, like a cock-boat to a whale, only to 
play withal: but before a man comes to be wise, he is half dead 
with gouts and consumption, with catarrhs and aches, with sore 
eyes und a worn-out body. So that, if we must not reckon the life 
of a man but by the accounts of bis reason, he is long before his 
soul be dressed ; and he is not to be called a man without a wise 
and an adorned soul, a soul at least furnished with what is neces- 
sary towards his well-being. 

And now let us consider what that thing is which we call years 
of discretion. The young man is passed his tutors, and arrived at 
the bondage of a caitiff spirit; he is run from discipline, and is let 
loose to passion. The man by this time hath wit enough to choose 
his vice, to act his lust, to court his mistress, to talk confidently, 
and ignorantly, and,perpetually : to despise his betters, to deny 
nothing to his appetite, to do things that when he is indeed a man 
he must for ever be ashamed of: for this is all the discretion that 
most men show in the first stage of their manhood. They can dis- 
cern good from evil; and they prove their skill by leaving all that 
is good, and wallowing in the evils of folly and an unbridled appe- 
tite. And by this time the young man hath contracted vicious 
habits, and is a beast in manners, and therefore it will not be fitting 
to reckon the beginning of his life: he is a fool in his understand- 
ing, and that is a sad death, &c. (Holy Dying, ch. i.) 

CONVERSATION. 

The following is the Analysis of Bishop Taylor’s sermon on “ The Good and 

tongue 


T . 
I. General Observations. 
II. The vices of Conversation. 


1. Talking foolishly. 
2. Scurrility. 
1, Talking too 3. Revealing Secrets. 
much. 4, Common swearing. 
5. Contentious wrangling. 
2. Slander. 
3. Flattery. 
III. The virtues of Conversation. 
1. Instruction. 
2. Comfort. 
3. Reproof. 
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THOMAS FULLER, D.D.—1608-1661. 


MEMORY. 


Ir is the treasure-house of the mind, wherein the monuments 
thereof are kept and preserved. Plato makes it the mother of the 
Muses. Aristotle sets it in one degree further, making experience 
the mother of arts, memory the parent of experience. Philoso- 
phers place it in the rear of the head; and it seems the mine of 
memory lies there, because there men naturally dig for it, scratch- 
ing it when they are at a loss. This again is twofold; one, the 
simple retention of things; the other,a regaining them when for- 
gotten. 

Brute creatures equal if not exceed men in a bare retentive mem- 
ory. Through how many labyrinths of woods, without other clue 
of thread than natural instinct, doth the hunted hare return to her 
meuse? How doth the little bee, flying into several meadows and 
gardens, sipping of many cups, yet never intoxicated, through an 
ocean (as I may say) of air, steadily steer herself home, without 
help of card or compass. But these can not play an aftergame, 
and recover what they have forgotten, which is done by the medi- 
tation of discourse. 

Artificial memory is rather a trick than an art, and more for the 
gain of the teacher than profit of the learners. Like the tossing 
of ‘a pike, which is no part of the postures and motions thereof, 
and is rather for ostentation than use, to show the strength and 
nimbleness 0° the arm, and is often used by wandering soldiers, as 
an introduction to beg. Understand it of the artificial rules which 
at this day are delivered by memory mountebanks ; for sure an art 
thereof may be made (wherein as yet the world is defective) and 
that no more destructive to natural memory than spectacles are to 
eyes, which girls in Holland wear from twelve years of age. But 
till this be found out, let us observe these plain rules. 

First, soundly infix in thy mind what thou desirest to remember. 
What wonder is it if agitation of business jog that out of thy 
head, which was there rather tacked than fastened? whereas those 
notions which get in by “violenta possessio,” will abide there till 
“ ejectio firma,” sickness, or extreme age disposses them. It is 
best knocking in the nail over night, and clinching it the next 
morning. 

Overburthen not thy memory to make so faithful a servant a 
slave. Remember, Atlas was weary. Have as much reason as a 
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camel, to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, like a purse, 
if it be over full that it can not shut, all will drop out of it; take 
heed of a gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, lest the 
greediness of the appetite of thy memory spoil the digestion 
thereof. Beza’s case was peculiar and memorable; being above 
fourscore years of age, he perfectly could say by heart any Greek 
chapter in St. Paul’s epistles, or any thing else which he had learnt 
long before, but forgot whatsoever was newly told him; his mem- 
ory, like an inn, retaining old guests, but having no room to enter- 
‘tain new. 

Spoil not thy memory by thine own jealousy, nor make it bad 
by suspecting it. How canst thou find that true which thou wilt 
not trust? St. Augustine tells us of his friend Simplicius, who 
being asked, could tell all Virgil’s verses backward and forward, 
and yet the same party avowed to God, that he knew not that he 
could do it till they did try him. Sure there is concealed strength 
in men’s memories, which they take no notice of. 

Marshal thy notions mto a handsome method. One will earry 
twice more weight trussed and packed up in bundles, than when it 
dies untoward flapping and hanging about his shoulders. Things 
orderly fardied up under heads are most portable. 

Adventure not all thy learning in one bottom, but divide it be- 
‘twixt thy memory and thy note-books. He that with Bias carries 
all his learning about him in his head, will utterly be beggared and 
bankrupt, if a violent disease, a merciless thief, should rob and 
strip him. 1 know some have a commonplace against commonplace 
books, and yet perchance will privately make use of what they 
‘publicly declaim against. A commonplace book contains many 
notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out an army into 
‘the field on competent warning. 

Moderate diet and good air preserve good memory; but what 
air is best I dare not define, when such great ones differ. Some 
say a pure and subtle air is best, another commends a thick and 
foggy air. For the Pisans sited in the fens and marshes of Arnus 
have excellent memories, as if the foggy air were a cap for their 
heads. 

Thankfulness ‘to God for it continues the memory; whereas 
some proud people have been visited with such oblivion, that they 
have forgotten their own names. Staupitius, tutor to Luther, and 
a godly man, in a vain ostentation of his memory, repeated Christ's 
genealogy by heart in his sermon, but being out about the captivity 
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of Babylon, I see, saith he, God resisteth the proud, and so betook 
himself to his book. 

Abuse not thy memory to be sin’s register, nor make advantage 
thereof for wickedness. LExcellently Augustine, “Quidam vero 
pessimi memoria sunt mirabili, qui tanto pejores sunt, quanto minus 
possunt, que male cogitant, oblivisci.” 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. , 

Travet not early before thy judgment be risen; lest thou ob- 
servest rather shows than substance. 

Get the language (in part) without which key thou shalt unlock 
dittle of moment. 

Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest 
‘over the threshold thereof. 

To travel from the sun is uncomfortable. Yet the northern parts 
‘with much ice have some crystal. 

If thou wilt see much in a little, travel the Low Countries. 
Holland is all Europe in an Amsterdam print. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marking, careful in re- 
membering of them. Yet herein men much follow their own hu- 
‘mors. One asked a barber who never before had been at the court, 
‘what he saw there? “Oh,” said he, “the king was excellently 
well trimmed !” 

Labor to distil and unite into thyself the scattered perfections 
of several nations. Many weed foreign countries, bringing home 
Dutch drunkenness, Spanish pride, French wantonness, and Italian 
Atheism ; as for'the good herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish loyalty, 
French courtesy, and Italian frugality, ‘these they leave behind 
them ; others bring home just nothing ; and, because they singled 
not themselves from their countrymen, though some years beyond 
sea, were never out of England. 

SMALL BOOKS. 

We shall generally ‘find, that the most excellent books in any 
art or science, have been still the smallest and most compendious ; 
and this not without ground ; for it is an argument that the author 
was a master of what he wrote, and had a clear notion, and a full 
comprehension of the subject before him. For the reason of things 
lies in a little compass, if the mind could at any time be so happy 
as to light upon it: most of the writings and discourses in the 
world are but illustration and rhetoric, which signifies as much as 
nothing to a mind eager in pursuit after the causes and philosoph- 
ical truth of things. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL.—HOW ATTAINED. 

The natural inability of most men to judge exactly of things, 
makes it very difficult for them to discern the real good and evil of 
what comes before them, to consider and weigh circumstances, to 
scatter and look through the mists of error, and so separate ap- 
pearances from reality. For the greater part of mankind is but 
slow and dull of apprehension ; and therefore in many cases under 
a necessity of seeing with other men’s eyes, and judging with other 
men’s understandings. To which their want of judging or discern- 
ing abilities, we may add also their want of leisure and opportunity, 
to apply their minds to such a serious and intent consideration, as 
may let them into a full discovery of the true goodness and evil of 
things, which are qualities which seldom display themselves to the 
first view. There must be leisure and retirement, solitude and a se- 
questration of man’s self from the noise and toil of the world; for 
truth scorns to be seen by eyes too much fixed upon inferior objects. 
It lies too deep to be fetched up with the plough, and too close to be 
beaten outwith the hammer: It dwells not in shops or workhouses ; 
nor till the late age was it ever known, that any one served seven 
years to a smith or a tailor, that he might at the end thereof, proceed 
master of any other arts, but such as those trades taught him: and 
much less that he should commence doctor or divine from the shop- 
board, or the anvil ; or from whistling to a team, come to preach to a 
congregation. These were the peculiar, extraordinary privileges of 
the late blessed times of light and inspiration : otherwise nature will 
still hold on its old course, never doing any thing which is considerable 
without the assistance of its two great helps—art and industry. But 
above all, the knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what ought 
and what ought not to be done in the several offices and relations of 
life, is a thing too large to be compassed, and too hard to be mas- 
tered, without brains and study, parts, and contemplation. 

Shakspeare, in Troilus and Cressida says; 

——‘“ Pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision.” 

Lord Bacon claims: “ It is not a pure and primitive knowledge of nature, by 
the light whereof man did give names to other creatures in paradise, but the 
aspiring of overmuch knowledge of good and evil, with an intent to shake off 
God and to give law unto himself, which was the original temptation and sin.” 
“The excellent books and discourses of antiquity are of little effect towards 
honesty of life and the reformation of corrupt manners, because they are read, 
not by men mature in years and judgment, but are left and confined only to « 


boys and beginners.” 
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ISAAC RARROW, D.D.—1630-1677. 
WISDOM. 

Wispom of itself is delectable and satisfactory, as it implies a 
revelation of truth and a detection of error to us. ’Tis like light, 
pleasant to behold, casting a sprightly lustre, and diffusing a benign 
influence all about; presenting a goodly prospect of things to the 
eyes of our minds ; displaying objects in their due shapes, postures, 
magnitudes, and colors; quickening our spirits with a comfortable 
warmth, and disposing our minds to a cheerful activity ; dispelling 
the darkness of ignorance, scattering the mists of doubt, driving 
away the spectres of delusive fancy; mitigating the cold of sullen 
melancholy ; discovering obstacles, securing progress, and making 
the passages of life clear, open, and pleasant. We are all naturally 
endowed with a strong appetite to know, to see, to pursue truth ; 
and with a bashful abhorrency from being deceived and entangled 
in mistake. And as success in inquiry after truth affords matter 
of joy and triumph; so being conscious of error and miscarriage 
therein, is attended with shame and sorrow. These desires wisdom 
in the most perfect manner satisfies, not by entertaining us with dry, 
empty, fruitless theories upon mean and vulgar subjects; but by 
enriching our minds with excellent and useful knowledge, directed 
to the noblest objects, and serviceable to the highest ends. 

Wisdom is exceedingly pleasant and peaceable ; in general, by 
disposing us to acquire and to enjoy all the good delight and hap- 
piness we are capable of; and by freeing us from all the incon- 
venience, mischiefs, and infelicities our condition is subject to. 
For whatever good from clear understanding, deliberate advice, 
sagacious foresight, stable resolution, dexterous address, right in- 
tention, and orderly proceeding doth naturally result, wisdom con- 
fers: whatever evil blind ignorance, false presumption, unwary cre- 
dulity, precipitate rashness, unsteady purpose, ill contrivance, back- 
wardness, inability, unwieldiness and confusion of thought beget, 
wisdom prevents. From a thousand snares and treacheroys allure- 
ments, from innumerable rocks and dangerous surprises, from ex- 
ceedingly many needless incumbrances and vexatious toils of fruit- 
less endeavors, she redeems and secures us. 

Wisdom instructs us to examine, compare, and rightly to value 
the objects that court our affections and challenge our care! and 
thereby regulates our passions and moderates our endeavors, which 
begets a pleasant serenity and peaceable tranquillity of mind. For 
when being deluded with false shows, and relying upon ill-ground- 
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ed presumptions, we highly esteem, passionately affect, and eagerly 
pursue things of little worth in themselves, or concernment to us; 
as we unhandsomely prostitute our affections, and prodigally mis- 
spend our time, and vainly lose our labor, so the event not answer- 
ing our expectation, our minds thereby are confounded, disturbed, 
and distempered. But, when guided by. right reason, we conceive 
great esteem of, and zealously are enamored with, and vigorously 
strive to attain things of excellent worth and weighty consequence, 
the conscience of having well placed our affections and well em- 
ployed our pains, and the experience of fruits corresponding to our 
hopes, ravishes our minds with unexpressible content, And so it 
is: present appearance and vulgar conceit ordinarily impose upon 
our fancies, disguising things with a deceitful varnish, and repre- 
senting those that are vainest with the greatest advantage; whilst 
the noblest. objects, being of a more subtle and spiritual nature, 
like fairest jewels inclosed in a homely box, avoid the notice of 
gross sense, and pass undiscerned by us, But the light of wisdom, 
as it unmasks specious imposture and bereaves it of its false colors, 
so it penetrates into the retirements of true excellency, and reveals 
its genuine lustre. 

Wisdom makes all the troubles, griefs, and pains incident to life, 
whether casual adversities, or natural afflictions, easy and support- 
able, by rightly valuing the importance and moderating the influ- 
ence of them. It suffers not busy fancy to alter the nature, am- 
plify the degree, or extend the duration of them, by representing 
them more sad, heavy, and remediless than they truly are. It 
allows them no force beyond what naturally and necessarily they 
have, nor contributes nourishment to their increase. It keeps them 
at a due distance, not permitting them to encroach upon the soul, 
or to propagate their influence beyond their proper sphere. 

Charity. 

How like a paradise the world would be, flourishing in joy and rest, if men 
would cheerfully conspire in affection, and helpfully contribute to each other's 
content: and how like a savage wilderness now it is, when like wild beasts, 
they vex and persecute, worry and devour each other. How not only philoso- 
phy hath placed the supreme pitch of happiness in a calmriess of mind, and 
tranquillity of life, void of care and trouble, of irregular passions and perturba- 
tions ; but that holy scripture itself in that one term of peace most usually 
comprehends all joy and content, all felicity and prosperity: so that the heav- 
enly consort of angels, when they agree most highly to bless, and to wish the 


greatest happiness to mankind, could not better express their sense, than by 
saying, ‘‘Be on earth peace, and good will among men.” 


Books 


He that loveth a book will never want a faithful friend, a wholesome coun- 
selor, a cheerful companion, an effectual comforter. By study, by reading, by 
thinking, one may innocently entertain himself, asin all matters, so in all fortunes. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


I lang hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Though it should serve nae other end 
Than just a kind memento ; 

But how the subject-theme may gang 
Let‘time and ehance determine; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


Ye’ll try the world soon, my lad, 
And, Andrew dear, believe me, 

Ye’ll find mankind an unco squad, 
And muckle they may grieve ye. 

For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attained ; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Where ev’ry nerve is strained. 


I'll no say, men are villains a’ ; 
The real, harden’d, wicked, 

Who hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked : 

But och! mankind are unco weak, 
An’ little to be trusted; 

If self the wavering balance shake 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 


Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we should nae censure, 

For still th’ important end of life, 
They equally may answer ; 

A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho’ poortith hourly stare him; 

A-man may tak a neebor’s part, 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 


Ay free, aff han’ your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony; 

But still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell to ony. 

Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keek thro’ ev’ry other man, 
Wi’ sharpen’d, slee inspection. 


The sacred lowe 0’ weel-plac’d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 
But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it. 
I wave the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazaré of concealing; 
But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling! 


To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justitied by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train-attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
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The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order ; 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that ay be your border; 

Its slightest touches, instant pause— 
Debar a’ side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laws 
Uncaring consequences. 


The great Creator to revere, P 
Must sure become the creature ; 
But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev’n the d feature: 
Yet ne’er with wits profane to range, 
Pe oh 
eist’s laugh’s a r exc 
For Deity offended! “ 


When ranting round in pleasure’s 
sy oe may be blinded ; rings 
Or if she gie a random stiny, 
It may be little minded; 
But when on life we’re tempest-driv’n, 
A conscience but a canker— 


A correspondence tix’d wi’ Heav’n, 
Is sure a noble anchor / 


Adieu, dear, amiable youth! 
Your heart can ne’er be wanting: 
May prudence, fortitude, and tru 
rect your brow omg oe | 
a hman’s phrase, ‘‘G 
till 


ng ! 
send you speed,” 
aily to grow wiser : " 


And may you better reck the rede, 
Than ever did th’ adviser |! 


A BARD'S EPITAPH. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave; 

Here pause—and thro’ the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn. and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame, 

And thoughtless ‘follies laid him low, 
And stained his name. 


Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit, 
Know, pees. cautious, self-control 
wisdom’s root. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 
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PRODICUS—THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 


Propicvs, the author of the allegory which Xenophon has preserved for the 
guidance of the young of all countries, in his Memorabilia, where Socrates, in 
his conversation with Aristippus, to enforce his arguments for temperance, 
piety and labor, cites the language addressed by Virtue to Hercules against 
the specious promises of Sensuality which lead to bewilder, and dazzle to 
blind—was a native of Iulis in the island of Ceos, and flourished about B. C. 456. 


THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 


Hercules having attained to that stage of life when man being left to the 
government of himself, seldom fails to give certain indications whether he will 
walk in the paths of virtue or wander through all the intricacies of vice, per- 

lexed and undetermined what course to pursue, retired into a place where si- 
ence and solitude might bestow on him that tranquillity and leisure so neces- 
sary for deliberation, when two women, of more than ordinary stature, came 
on towards him. The countenance of the one, open and amiable, and elevated . 
with an air of conscious dignity. Her person was adorned with native ele- 
gance, her look with modesty, every gesture with decency, and her garments 
were altogether of the purest white. The other was comely, but bloated, as 
from too high living. Affecting softness and delicacy, every look, every action, 
was studied and constrained ; while art contributed all its powers to give those 
charms to her complexion and shape which nature had denied her. Her look 
was bold, the blush of modesty she was a stranger to, and her dress was con- 
trived, not to conceal, but display those beauties she supposed herself possessed 
of. She would look round to see if any observed her; and not only so, but 
she would frequently stand still to admire her own shadow. Drawing near to 
the place where the hero sat musing, eager and anxious for the advantage of 
first accosting him, she hastily ran forward; while the person who accompanied 
her moved on with her usual pace, composed and majestic. Joining him, she said, 
‘I know, my Hercules! you have long been deliberating on the course of life 
you should pursue; engage with me in friendship, and I will lead you through 
those paths which are smooth and flowery, where every delight shall court 
your enjoyment, and pain and sorrow shall not once appear. Absolved from 
all the fatigue of business and the hardships of war, your employment shall be 
to share in the social pleasures of the table, or repose on beds of down; no 
sense shall remain without its gratification; beauty shall delight the eye and 
melody the ear, and perfumes shall breathe their odors around you. Nor shall 
your care be once wanted for the procuring of these things: neither be afraid 
lest time should exhaust your stock of joys, and reduce you to the necessity of 
purchasing new, either by the labor of body or mind: it is to the toil of others 
that you alone shall owe them! Scruple not, therefore, to seize whatever - 
seemeth most desirable; for this privilege I bestow on all who are my vo-- 
taries.’ 

Hercules, having heard so flattering an invitation, demanded her name.— - 
‘My friends,’ said she, ‘call me Happiness; but they who do not love me en- 
deavor to make me odious, and therefore brand me with the name of Ser-- 
suality.’ 

By this time the other person being arrived, thus addressed him in her turn: - 

‘I also, O Hercules! am come to offer you my friendship, for I am no stran- - 
ger to your high descent: neither was I wanting to remark the goodness oft” 

r disposition in all the exercises of your childhood; from whence I gather 
pes, if you choose to follow where I lead the way, it will not be long ere you 
have an opportunity of performing many actions glorious to yourself and hon- 
orable to me. But I mean not to allure you with specious promises of pleasure, 
I will plainly set before you things as they really are, and show you in what 
manner the gods think proper to dispose them. Know therefore, young man, 
these wise governors of the universe have decreed, that nothing great, nothing 
excellent, shall be obtained without care and labor. They give no real 
no true happiness, on other terms. If therefore, you would secure the favor 
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of these gods, adore them. If you would conciliate to yourself the affection 
of your friends, be of use tothem. If to be honored and respected of the re- 
public be your aim, show your fellow-citizens how effectually you can serve 
them. But if itis your ambition that all Greece shall esteem you, let all Greece 
share the benefits arising from your labors, If you wish for the fruits of the 
earth, cultivate it. If for the increase of your flocks or your herds, let your 
flocks and your herds have your attendance and your care. And if your de- 
sign is to advance yourself by arms, if you wish for the power of defending 
your friends, and subduing your enemies, learn the art of war under those who 
are acquainted with it; and, when learnt, employ it to the best advantage. 
And if to have a body ready and well able to perform what you wish from it 
be your desire, subject yours to your reason, and let exercise and hard labor 
give to it strength and agility.’ 

At these words, as Prodicus informs us, the other interrupted her:—‘ You 
see,’ said she, ‘my Hercules, the long, the laborious road she means to lead 
you; but I can conduct you to happiness by a path more short and easy.’ 

‘Miserable wretch!’ replied Virtue, ‘what happiness canst thou boast of? 
Thou, who wilt not take the least pains to procure it! Doth not satiety al- 
ways anticipate desire? Wilt thou wait till hunger invites thee to eat, or stay 
till thou art thirsty before thou drinkest? Or, rather, to give some relish to 
thy repast, must not art be called in to supply the want of appetite? while thy 
wines, though costly, can yield no delight, but the ice in summer is sought for 
to cool and make them grateful to thy palate! Beds of down, or the softest 
couch, can procure no sleep for thee, whom idleness inclines to seek for repose ; 
not labor and fatigue, which alone prepare for it. Nor dost thou leave it to 
nature to direct thee in thy pleasures, but all is art and shameless impurity. 
The night is polluted with riot and crimes, while the day is given up to sloth 
and inactivity: and, though immortal, thou art become an outcast from the 
gods, and the contempt and scorn of all good men. Thou boastest of happi- 
ness, but what happiness canst thou boast of? Where was it that the sweet- 
est of all sounds, the music of just self-praise, ever reached thine ear? Or 
when couldst thou view, with complacency and -satisfaction, one worthy deed 
of thy own performing? Is there any one who will trust thy word, or depend 
upon thy promise; or, if sound in judgment, be of thy society? For, among 
thy followers, which of them, in youth, are not altogether effeminate and infirm 
of body? Which of them, in age, not stupid and debilitated in every faculty 
of the mind? While wasting their time in thoughtless indulgence, they pre- 
)pare for themselves all that pain and remorse so sure to attend the close of such 
a life! Ashamed of the past, afflicted with the present, they weary themselves 
in bewailing that folly which lavished on youth all the joys of life, and left 
nothing to old age but pain and imbecility !’ 

‘ As for me, my dwelling is alone with the gods and good men; and, without 
me, nothing great, nothing excellent, can be performed, whether on earth or in 
the heavens; so that my praise, my esteem, is with all who know me! I 
make the labor of the artist pleasant, and bring to the father of his family se- 
curity and joy; while the slave, as his lord, is alike my care. In peace I di- 
rect to the most useful councils, in war approve myself a faithful ally; and I 
only can tie the bond of indissoluble friendship. Nor do my votaries even fail 
to find pleasure in their repasts, though small cost is wanted to furnish out their 
table; for hunger, not art, prepares it for them; while their sleep, which fol- 
lows the labor of the day, is far more sweet than whatever expense can pro- 
cure for idleness: yet, sweet as it is, they quit it unreluctant when called by 
their duty, whether to the gods or men. The young enjoy the applause of the 
aged, the aged are reverenced and respected by the young. Equally delighted 
with reflecting on the past, or contemplating the present, their attachment to 
me renders them favored of the gods, dear to their friends, and honored by 
their country. And when the fatal hour is arrived, they sink not, like others, 
into an inglorions oblivion, but, immortalized by fame, flourish for ever in the 
grateful remembrance of admiring posterity! Thus, O Hercules! thou great 
descendant of a glorious race of heroes! thus mayest thou attain that supreme 
felicity wherewith I have been empowered to reward all those who willingly 

yield themselves up to my direction.'—FreLpin@’s Version. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY—A FIRESIDE LESSON ON CONDUCT AND WISDOM. 


[The readers of that most remarkable production of Robert 
Southey—*“ The Doctor, &c.”—will recall in the following conver- 
sation the principal characters which figure in the volume, so full 
of rare learning, quaint humor, and practical wisdom, viz., Daniel, 
the veritable Doctor Daniel Dove, and Dinah, his wife, and Daniel, 
their only son, born to them after fifteen years of wedlock, a 
healthy, apt, and docile child, who was growing up under the 
wholesome teaching of outward nature, of a quiet, pious, industri- 
ous, and reading household, and of the more formal but simple 
teaching of a country schoolmaster by the name of William Guy, 
and of a loving but half-witted uncle, William Dove :— 


“Father,” said the boy Daniel one day, after listening to a conversation upon 
this subject, [of Alchemy,] “I should like to learn to make gold.” 

“ And what wouldst thou do, Daniel, if thou couldst make it?” was the reply. 

“Why, I would build a great house, and fill it with books, and have as much 
money as the king, and be as great a man as the squire.” 

“Mayhap, Daniel, in that case thou wouldst care for books as little as the 
squire, and have as little time for them as the king. Learning is better than 
house or land. As for money, enough is enough; no man can enjoy more; and 
the less he can be contented with, the wiser and better he is likely to be 
What, Daniel, does our good poet tell us in the great verse book? 

Nature’s with little pleased; enough'’s a feast; 

A sober life but a small charge requires; 

But man, the author of his own unrest, 

The more he hath, the more he still desires. 
No, boy, thou canst never be as rich as the king, nor as great as the squire; 
but thou mayst be a philosopher, and that is being as happy as either.” 

“A great deal happier,” said Guy. “The squire is as far from being the 
happiest man in the neighborhood as he is from being the wisest or the best. 
And the king, God bless him! has care enough upon his head to bring on early 
gray hairs.” 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

“But what does a philosopher do?” rejoined the boy. “The squire hunta, 
and shoots, and smokes, and drinks punch, and goes to justice meetings. And 
the king goes to fight for us against the French, and governs the parliament, 
and makes laws. But I can not tell what a philosopher’s business is. Do they 
do any thing else besides making almanacs and gold?” 

“Yes,” said William, “they read the stars,” 

“ And what do they read there?” 

“What neither thou nor I can understand, Daniel,” replied the father, “ how- 
ever nearly it may concern us.” 

That grave reply produced a short pause. It was broken by the boy, who 
said, returning to the subject, “I have been thinking, father; that it is not a 
good thing to be a philosopher.” 

“ And what, my son, has led thee to that thought ?” 

“What I have read at the end of the dictionary, father. There was one phi- 
losopher that was pounded in a mortar.” 
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“That, Daniel,” said the father, “could neither have been the philosopher’s 
fault nor his choice.” 

“But it was because he was a philosopher, my lad,” said Guy, “that he bore 
it so bravely, and said, ‘Beat on; you can only bruise the shell of Anaxarchus!’ 
If he had not been a philosopher they might have pounded him just the same, 
but they would never have put him in the dictionary. Epictetus in like man- 
ner bore the torments which his wicked master inflicted upon him without a 
groan, only saying, ‘Take care, or you will break my leg;’ and when the leg 
was broken, he looked the wretch in the face, and said, ‘I told you you would 
break it.’” 

“But,” said the youngster, “there was one philosopher who chose to live in 
a tub; and another, who, that he might never again see any thing to withdraw 
his mind from meditation, put out his eyes by looking upon a bright brass basin, 
such as I cured my warts in.” 

“*He might have been a wise man,” said William Dove, “but not wondrous 
wise; for if he had, he would not have used the basin to put his eyes out. 
He would have jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched them out, like the 
man of our town; because, when he saw his eyes were out, he might then have 
jumped into another hedge and scratched them in again. The man of our town 
was the greatest philosopher of the two.” 

“ And there was one,” continued the boy, “who had better have blinded 
himself at once, for he did nothing else but cry at every thing he saw. Was 
not this being very foolish ?” 

“T am sure,” says William, “it was not being merry and wise.” 

“There was another who said that hunger was his daily food.” 

“He must have kept such a table as Duke Humphrey,” quoth William; “1 
should not have liked to dine with him.” 

“Then there was Crates,” said the persevering boy; “he had a good estate, 
and sold it, and threw the money into the sea, saying, ‘Away, ye paltry cares! 
I will drown you, that ye may not drown me.’” 

“T should like to know,” said William, “what the overseer said to that chap, 
when he applied to the parish for support.” 

“They sent him off to bedlam, I suppose,” said the mother;” “it was the fit 
place for him, poor creature.” 

“And when Aristippus set out upon a journey, he bade his servants throw 
away all their money, that they might travel the better. Why, they must have 
begged their way, and it can not be right to beg if people are not brought to it 
by misfortune. And there were some who thought there was no God. I am 
sure they were fools, for the Bible says so.” 

“Well, Daniel,” said Guy, “thou hast studied the end of the dictionary to 
some purpose!” 

“ And the Bible, too, Master Guy!” said Dinah, her countenance brightening 
with joy at her son’s concluding remark. 

“It's the best:part of the book,” said the boy, replying to the echoolmaster; 
“there are more entertaining and surprising things there than I ever read in any 

, other place, except in my father’s book about Pantagruel.” 

The elder Daniel had listened to this dialogue in his usual quiet way, smiling 
sometimes at his brother William's observations. He now stroked his forehead, 
and looking mildly but seriously at the boy, addressed him thus:— 
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“My son, many things appear strange or silly in themselves if they are pre- 
sented to us simply, without any notice when and where they were done, ata 
upon what occasion. The things which the old philosophers said and did, 
would appear, I dare say, as wise to us as they did to the people of their own 
times, if we knew why and in what circumstances they were done and said. 

Daniel, there are two sorts of men in all ranks and ways of life, the wise and 
the foolish; and there are a great many degrees between them. That some 
foolish people have called themselves philosophers, and some wicked ones, and 
some who were out of their wits, is just as certain as that persons of all these 
descriptions are to be found among all conditions of men. 

Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds: that which relates to conduct, and that 
which relates to knowledge. The first teaches us to value all things at their 
real worth, to be contented with little, modest in prosperity, patient in trouble, 
equal-minded at all times. It teaches us our duty to our neighbor and ourselves. 
Itis that wisdom of which King Solomon speaks in our rhyme book. Reach 
me the volume.” Then turning to the passage in his favorite Du Bartas, he 
read these lines:— 

She’s God’s own mirror; she’s a light whose glance 
Springs from the lightning of his countenance. 
She’s mildest heaven’s most sacred influence; 
Never decays her beauties’ excellence, 

Aye like herself; and she doth always trace 

Not only the same path but the same pace. 
Without her honor, health, and wealth would prove 
Three poisons to me. Wisdom from above 

Is the only moderatrix, spring and guide, 

Organ and honor, of all gifts beside. 

“But let us look in the Bible: aye, this is the place:”— 

For in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtile, lively, 
clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, 
which can not be letted, ready to do good; 

Kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having all power, overseeing all 
things, and going through all understanding, pure and most subtile spirits. 

For wisdom is more moving than any motion: she passeth and goeth through 
ali things by reason of her pureness. 

For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence, flowing from 
the glory of the Almighty; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. 

For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the. 
power of God, and the image of his goodness. 

And being but one she can do all things; and remaining in herself she maketh 
all things new: and in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them friends 


of God and prophets. : 

For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 

For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of stars: be- 
ing compared with the light she is found before it. 

For after this cometh night: but vice shall not prevail against wisdom. 

He read this with a solemnity that gave weight to every word. Then closing 
the book, after a short pause, he proceeded in a lower tone:— 

“The philosophers of whom you have read in the dictionary possessed this 
wisdom only in part, because they were heathens, and therefore could see no fur- 
ther than the light of mere reason could show the way. The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, and they bad not that to begin with. So the thoughts 
which ought to have made them humble produced pride, and so far thoir wisdom 
proved but folly. The humblest Christian who learns his duty, and performs it 
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as well as he can, is wiser than they. He does nothing to be seen of men; and 
that was their motive for most of their actions. 

Now for the philosophy which relates to knowledge. Knowledge is a brave 
thing. I am a plain, ignorant, untaught man, and know my ignorance. . But it 
is a brave thing when we look around us in this wonderful world to understand 
something of what we see; to know something of the earth on which we move, 
the air which we breathe, and the elements whereof we are made; to compre- 
hend the motions of the moon and stars, and measure the distances between 
them, and compute times and seasons; to observe the laws which sustain the 
universe by keeping all things in their courses; to searcl: into the mysteries of 
nature, and discover the hidden virtue of plants and stones, and read the signs 
and tokens which are shown us, and make out the meaning of hidden things, 
and apply ail this to the benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make the diiference between man and man, 
and that between man and beast is hardly greater. 

These things do not always go together. There may be wisdom without 
knowledge, and there may be knowledge without wisdom. A man without 
knowledge, if he walk humbly with his God, and live in charity with his neigh- 
bors, may be wise unto salvation. A man without wisdom may not find his 
knowledge avail him quite so well. But it is he who possesses both that is the 
true philosopher. The more he knows, the more he is desirous of knowing; and 
yet the further he advances in knowledge the better he understands how little 
he can attain, and the more deeply he feels that God alone can satisfy the infinite 
desires of an immortal soul. To understand this is the perfection of philosophy.” 

Then opening the Bible which lay before him, he read these verses:— 

My son, if thou wilt receive my words,— 

So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to under- 
ren, thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 
If thou seekest after her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures; 
Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 


od. 

For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of his mouth cometh knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous: he is a buckler to them that 
walk uprightly. 

He keepeth the paths of judgment, and preserveth the way of his saints. 

Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and judgment, and equity; yea, 


every good path. 
When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto thy 


soul ; 

Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee, 

To deliver thee from the way of evil. 

“Daniel, my son,” after a pause he pursued, “thou art a diligent and good 
lad. God hath given thee a tender and dutiful heart; keep it so, and it will be 
a wise one, for thou hast the beginning of wisdom. I wish thee to pursue 
knowledge, because in pursuing it, happiness will be found by the way. IfI 
have said any thing now which is above thy years, it will come to mind in after 
time, when I am gone, perhaps, but when thou mayst profit by it. God bless 
thee, my child!” 

He stretched out his right hand at these words, and laid it gently upon the 
boy’s head. What he said was not forgotten, and throughout life the son never 
thought of that blessing without feeling that it had taken effect. 




















LORD BACON AND ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON STUDIES. 





BACON’s EssaY L. OF STUDIES. 


Srupies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness,’ and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business; 
for, expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshaling of affairs, 
come best from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies, is sloth; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation; to 
make* judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar; they 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience—for natural abilities are 
like natural plants, that need pruning by study; and studies themselves 
do give forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them, for they teach not their own use; but that is a wis- 
dom without them, and above them, won by observation. Read not to 
contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously ;* and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
of them by others; but that would‘ be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like com- 
mon distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to know that* he doth not. Histories make men wise; 
poets, witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend: ‘ Abeunt studia in mores *— 
nay, there is no stond’ or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought*® 





1 Privateness. Privacy. 5 2Make. Give. 

3 Curiously. Attentively. ‘At first I thought there had been no light reflected from the 
water. but observing it more curiously, I saw within it several spots which appeared darker 
than the rest.”—Sir Isaac Newton. 

4 Would. Should. 5 That. What. 

6 “ Manners are influenced by studies.” 7 Stond, Hindrances. 

8 Wrought. Worked. “Who, through faith, wrought righteousness.”"—Heb, xi 33. 

“How great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast wrought for them that trust in Thee !”—~ 
Psalm xxxi. 19. 
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out by fit studies, like as diseases of 


mind may have a special receipt. 


Pro. 
“ Lectio est conversatio cum pruden- 
tibus ; actio fere cum stultis.” 
“In reading, we hold converse with 
the wise; in the business of life, gen- 
erally with the foolish.” 


“Non inutiles scientie existimands 
sunt, quarum in se nullus est usus, si 
i ia acuant, et ordinent.” 

“We should not consider even those 
sciences which have no actual practical 
— ion in themselves, as without 

ue, if they sharpen and train the 
intellect.” 
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the body may have appropriate ex- 


ercises—bowling is good for the stone and reins,’ shooting for the lungs 
and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head, and the 
like; so, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study the mathematics, 
for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never so little, he must 
begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences,” let 
him study the schoolmen, for they are ‘cymini sectores ;” if he be not 
apt to beat over matters, and to call upon one thing to prove and illus- 
trate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases—so every defect of the 


ANTITHETA ON STUDIES, 


Contra. 
“Que unquam ars docuit tempesti- 
vum artis usam ?”’ 
“What art has ever taught us the 
suitable use of an art?” 


“ Artis sepissime ineptus usus est, ne 
sit nullos.”’ 

“A branch of knowledge is often 
a8 to an improper use, for fear of its 


ing idle.” 



















This contempt, whether of crafty men 
expression in the word “smattering ;” 
proverb— 


taste. 


ANNOTATIONS BY ARCHBISHOP WHATRELY. 
“Crafty men contemn studies.” 


or narrow-minded men, often finds its 
and the couplet is become almost a 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


But the poet’s remedies for the dangers of a little learning are both of them im- 
possible. None can “drink deep” enough to be, in truth, anything more than 
very superficial; and every human being, that is not a downright idiot, must - 


It is plainly impossible that any man should acquire a knowledge of all that is 
to be known, on all subjects. But is it then meant that, on each particular sub- 
ject on which he does learn anything at all, he should be perfectly well informed ? 
Here it may fairly be asked, what is the “ well?””—how much knowledge is to be 
ealled “little” or “much?” For, in many departments, the very utmost that 
had been acquired by the greatest proficients, a century and a half back, falls 
short of what is familiar to many a boarding-school miss now. And it is likely 
that our posterity, a century and a half hence, will in many things be just as much 








Reins. Kidneys; inward parte. “Whom 
consumed within me.” —Jod xix. 27. 
2 Differences, Distinctions. 
3“ Splitters of cummin.” Vid. A. Z. 1. vii. 7. 








1 shall see for myself, though my reine be 
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in advance of us. And in most subjects, the utmost knowledge that any man can 
attain to, is but “a little learning” in comparison of what he remains ignorant of. 
The view resembles that of an American forest, in which, the more trees a man 
cuts down, the greater is the expanse of wood he sees around him. 

But supposing you define the “ much” and the “little” with reference to the 
existing state of knowledge in the present age and country, would any one se- 
riously advise that those who are not proficients in astronomy should remain igno- 
rant whether the earth moves or the sun /—that unless you are complete master 
_of agriculture, as far as it is at present understood, there is no good in your know- 
ing wheat from barley ?—that unless you are such a Grecian as Porson, you had 
better not learn to construe the Greek Testament? 

The other recommendation of the poet, “ taste not ”—that is to say, have no 
learning—is equally impossible. The truth is, every body has, and every body 
ought to have, a slight and superficial knowledge—a “ smattering,” if you will— 
of more subjects than it is possible for the most diligent student to acquire thor- 
oughly. It is very possible, and also very useful, to have that slight smattering 
of chemistry which will enable one to distinguish from the salts used in medicine, 
the oxalic acid, with which, through mistake, several persons have been poisoned. 
Again, without being an eminent botanist, a person may know—what it is most 
important to know—the difference between cherries and the berries of the deadly 
nightshade ; the want of which knowledge has cost many lives. 

Again, there is no one, even of those who are not profound politicians, who is 
not aware that we have Rulers; and is it not proper that he should understand 
that government is necessary to preserve our lives and property? Is he likely to 
be a worse subject for knowing that? That depends very much on the kind of 
government you wish to establish. If you wish to establish an unjust and des- 
potic government—or, if you wish to set up a false religion—then it would be 
advisable to avoid the danger of enlightening the people. But if you wish to 
maintain a good government, the more the people understand the advantages of 
such a government, the more they will respect it; and the more they know of 
true religion, the more they will value it. 

There is nothing more general among uneducated people than a disposition to 
socialism, and yet nothing more injurious to their own welfare. An equalization 
of wages would be most injurious to themselves, for it would, at once, destroy 
all emulation. All motives for the acquisition of skill, and for superior industry, 
would be removed. Now, it is but a little knowledge of political economy that is 
needed for the removal of this error; but that little is highly useful. 

Again, every one knows, no matter how ignorant of medicine, that there is 
such a thing as disease. But as an instance of the impossibility of the “ taste 
not’? recommendation of the poet, a fact may be mentioned, which perhaps is 
known to most. When the cholera broke out in Poland, the peasantry of that 
country took it into their heads that the nobles were poisoning them in order to 
clear the country of them; they believed the rich to be the authors of that terri- 
ble disease ; and the consequence was that the peasantry rose in masses, broke 
into the houses of the nobility, and finding some chloride of lime, which had been 
used for the purpose of disinfecting, they took it for the poison which had caused 
the disease; and they murdered them. Now, that was the sort of “ little learn- 
ing” which was very dangerous. 

Again we can not prevent people from believiug that there is some superhuman 
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Being who has regard to human affairs. Some clowns in the Weald of Kent, 
who had been kept as much as possible on the “ taste not” system,—left in a 
state of gross ignorance,—yet believed that the Deity did impart special powers 
to certain men; and that belief, coupled with excessive stupidity, led them to take 
an insane fanatic for a prophet. In this. case, this “little learning” actually 
caused an insurrection in his favor, in order to make him king, priest and prophet 
of the British empire; and many lives were sacrificed before this insane insurreo- 
tion was put down. If a “little learning” is a “ dangerous thing,” you will have 
to keep people in a perfeet state of idiotey in order to avoid that danger. | 
would, therefore, say that both the recommendations of the poet are impracti- 
cable. 

The question arises, what are we to do? Simply to impress upon ourselves 
and upon all people the importance of laboring in that much neglected branch 
of human knowledge—the knowledge of our own ignorance ;—and of remember- 
ing that it is by a confession of real ignorance that real knowledge must be gained. 
But even when that further knowledge is not attained, still even the knowledge 
of the ignorance is a- great thing in itself; so great, it seems, as to constitute 
Socrates the wisest of his time. 

Some of the chief sources of unknown ignorance may be worth noticing here. 
They are to be found in our not being aware: 1. How inadequate a medium lan- 
guage is for conveying thought. 2. How inadequate our very minds are for the 
comprehension of many things. 3. How little we need understand a word which 
may yet be familiar to us, and which we may use in reasoning. This piece of ig- 
norance is closely connected with the two foregoing. (Hence, frequently, men 
will accept as an explanation of a phenomenon, a mere statement of the difficulty 
in other words.) 4. How utterly ignorant we are of efficient causes; and how 
the philosopher who refers to the law of gravitation the falling of a stone to the 
earth, no further explains the phenomenon than the peasant, who would say it is 
the nature of it. The philosopher knows that the stone obeys the same law to 
which all other bodies are subject, and to which, for convenience, he gives the 
name of gravitation. His knowledge is only more general than the peasant’s ; 
which, however, is a vast advantage. 5. How many words there are that express, 
not the nature of the thing they are applied to, but the manner in which they 
affect us; and which, therefore, give about as correct a notion of those things, as 
the word “ crooked ’’ would, if applied to a stick half immersed in water. (Such 
is the word Chance, with all its family.) 6. How many causes may, and usually 
do, conduce to the same effect. 7. How liable the faculties, even of the ablest, 
are to occasional failure ; so that they shall overlook mistakes (and those often the 
most at variance with their own established notions) which, when once exposed, 
seem quite gross even to inferior men. 8. How much all are biassed, in all their 
moral reasonings, by self-love, or perhaps, rather, partially to human nature, and 
other passions, 9. Dugald Stewart would add very justly, How little we know 
of matter; no more indeed than of mind; though all are prone to attempt ex- 
plaining the phenomena of mind by those of matter: for, what is familiar men 
generally consider as well known, though the fact is oftener otherwise. 

The errors arising from these causes, and from not calculating on them,—that 
is, in short, from ignorance of our own ignorance, have probably impeded philos- 
ophy more than all other obstacles put together. 

Certain it is, that only by this ignorance of our ignorance can “a little learning” 
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become “a dangerous thing.” The dangers of knowledge are not to be compared 
with the dangers of ignorance. A man is more likely to miss his way in darkness 
than in twilight: in twilight than in full sun. And those contemners of studies 
who say (with Mandeville, in his Treatise against Charity-schools) “If a horse 
knew as much as a man, I should not like to be his rider,” ought to add, “If a 
man knew as little as a horse, I should not like to trust him to ride.” It is indeed 
possible to educate the children of the poor so as to disqualify them for an humble 
and laborious station in life; but this mistake does not so much consist in the 
amount of the knowledge imparted, as in the kind and the manner of educa- 
tion. Habits early engrafted on children, of regular attention,—of steady appli- 
cation to what they are about,—of prompt obedience to the directions they re- 
ceive,—of cleanliness, order, and decent and modest behavior, can not but be of 
advantage to them in after life, whatever their station may be. And certainly, 
their familiar acquaintance with the precepts and example of Him who, when all 
stations of life were at his command, chose to be the reputed son of a poor me- 
chanic, and to live with peasants and fishermen; or, again, of his apostle Paul, 
whose own hands “ ministered to his necessities,’ and to those of his compan- 
ions :—such studies, I say, can surely never tend to unfit any one for a life of 
humbie and contented industry. 

What, then, is the “ smattering ”’—the imperfect and superficial knowledge— 
that really does deserve contempt? A alight and superficial knowledge is justly 
condemned, when it is put in the place of more full and exact knowledge. Such 
an acquaintance with chemistry and anatomy, e.g. as would be creditable, and 
not useless, to a lawyer, would be contemptible for a physician; and such an 
acquaintance with law as would be desirable for him, would be a most discredita- 
bie smattering for a lawyer. 

It is to be observed that the word smattering is applied to two different kinds 
of scanty knowledge—the rudimentary and the superficial ; though it seems the 
more strictly to belong to the latter. Now, as it is evident that no one can learn 
all things perfectly, it seems best for a man to make some pursuit his main object, 
according to, first, his calling ; secondly, his natural bent ; or thirdly, his oppor- 
tunities: then, let him get a slight knowledge of what else is worth it, regulated 
in his choice by the same three circumstances; which should also determine, in 
great measure, where an elementary and where a superticial knowledge is desir- 
able. Such as are of the most dignified and philosophical nature are most proper 
for elementary study ; and such as we are the most likely to be called upon to 
practice for ourselves, the most proper for superficial; ¢. g., it would be to most 
men of no practical use, and, consequently, not worth while, to learn by heart 
the meaning of some of the Chinese characters; but it might be very well worth 
while to study the principles on which that most singular language is constructed ; 
conira, there is nothing very curious or interesting in the structure of the Portu- 
guese language; but if one were going to travel in Portugal, it would be worth 
while to pick up some words and phrases. If both circumstances conspire, then, 
both kinds of information are to be sought for; and such things should be learned 
a little at both ends ; that is, to understand the elementary and fundamental prin- 
ciples, and also to know some of the most remarkable results—a little of the 
rudiments, and a little of what is most called for in practice. E.g.,a man who 
has not made any of the physical or mathematical sciences his favorite pursuit, 
ought yet to know the principles of geometrical reasoning, and the elements of 
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mechanics; and also to know, by rote, something of the magnitude, distances, 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, though without having gone over the inter- 
mediate course of scientific demonstration. 

Grammar, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics, [or the philosophy of mind,] are 
manifestly studies of an elementary nature, being concerned about the instru- 
ments which we employ in effecting our purposes; and ethics, which is, in fact, 
a branch of metaphysics, may be called the elements of conduct. Such know!l- 
edge is far from showy. Elements do not much come into sight; they are like 
that part of a bridge which is under water, and is therefore least admired, though 
it is not the work of least art and difficulty. On this ground it is suitable to 
females, as least leading to that pedantry which learned ladies must ever be pe- 
culiarly liable to, as well as least exciting that jealousy te which they must ever 
be exposed, while learning in them continues to be a distinction. A woman 
might, in this way, be very learned without any one’s finding it out. 


“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
It would have been well if Bacon had added some hints as to the mode of 

study: how books are to be chewed, and swallowed, and digested. For, besides 
inattentive readers, who measure their proficiency by the pages they have gone 
over, it is quite possible, and not uncommon, to read most laboriously, even so as 
to get by heart the words of a book, without really studying it at all ; that is, 
without employing the thoughts on the subject. 

In particular, there is, in reference to Scripture,’ “a habit cherished by some 
persons, of reading iduously, indeed—but without any attentive reflection and 
studious endeavor to ascertain the real sense of what they read—concluding that 
whatever impression is found to be left on the mind after a bare perusal of the 
words, must be what the sacred writers designed. They use, in short, little or 
none of that care which is employed on any other subject in which we are much 
interested, to read through each treatise consecutively as a whole,—to compare 
one passage with others that may throw light on it, and to consider what was the 
general drift of the author, and what were the occasions, and the persons he had 
in view. 

“In fact, the real students of Scripture, properly so called, are, I fear, fewer 
than is commonly supposed. The theological student is often a student chiefly of 
some human system of divinity, fortified by references to Scripture, introduced 
from time to time as there is occasion. He proceeds—often unconsciously—by 
setting himself to ascertain, not what is the information or instruction to be de- 
rived from a certain narrative or discourse of one of the sacred writers, but what 
aid can be derived from them towards establishing or refuting this or that point 
of dogmatic theology. Such a mode of study surely ought at least not to be 
exclusively pursued. At any rate, it can not properly be called a study of 
Scripture. 

“ There is, in fact, a danger of its proving a great hindrance to the profitable 
study of Scripture; for so strong an association is apt to be established in the 
mind between certain expressions, and the technical sense to which they have 
been confined in some theological system, that when the student meets with them 








1 See Eesays on the Difficulties of St. Paul's Epistles, Essay X. page 233. 
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in Scripture, he at once understands them in that sense, in passages where per- 
haps an unbiassed examination of the context would plainly show that such was 
not the author’s meaning. And such a student one may often find expressing the 
most unf-igned wonder at the blindness of those who can not find in Seripture 
such and such doctrines, which appear to him to be as clearly set forth there as 
words can express; which perhaps they are, on the (often gratuitous) supposition 
that those words are everywhere to be understood exactly in the sense which he 
has previously derived from some human system,—a system through which, as 
through a discolored medium, he views Scripture. But this is not to take Scrip- 
ture for one’s guide, but rather to make one’s self a guide to Scripture. 

“ Others, again, there are, who are habitual readers of the Bible, and perhaps 
of little else, but who yet can not properly be said to study anything at all on the 
subject of religion, because, as was observed just above, they do not even attempt 
to exercise their mind on the subject, but trust to be sufficiently enlightened and 
guided by the mere act of perusal, while their minds remain in a passive state. 
And some, I believe, p d thus on principle, considering that they are the bet- 
ter recipients of revealed truth the less they exercise their own reason. 

“ Bat this is to proceed on a totally mistaken view of the real province of rea- 
son. It would, indeed, be a great error to attempt substituting for revelation 
conjectures framed in our own mind, or to speculate on matters toncerning which 
we have an imperfect knowledge imparted to us by revelation, and could have 
had, without it, none at all, But this would be, not to use, but to abuse, our 
rational faculties. By the use of our senses, which are as much the gift of the 
Creator as anything else we enjoy,—and by employing our reason on the objects 
around us, we can obtain a certain amount of valuable knowledge. And beyond 
this, there are certain other points of knowledge unattainable by these faculties, 
and which God has thought fit to impart to us by his inspired messengers. But 
both the volumes—that of Nature and that of Revelation—which He has thought 
good to lay before us, are to be carefully studied. On both of them we must dil- 
igently employ the faculties with which He, the Author of both, has endued us, 
if we would derive full benefit from his gifts. 

“ The telescope, we know, brings within the sphere of our own vision much 
that would be undiscernible by the naked eye; but we must not the less employ 
our eyes in making use of it; and we must watch and calculate the motions, and 
reason on the appearances, of the heavenly bodies, which are visible only through 
the telescope, with the same care we employ in respect of those seen by the naked 
eye. 
“And an analogous procedure is requisite if we would derive the intended 
benefit from the pages of inspiration, which were designed not to save us the 
trouble of inquiring and reflecting, but to enable us, on some points, to inquire 
and reflect to better purpose,—not to supersede the use of our reason, but to sup- 
ply its deficiencies.” 

Although, however, it is quite right, alld most important, that the thoughts 
should be exercised on the subject of what you are reading, there is one mode of 
exercising the thoughts that is very hurtful ; which is, that of substituting con- 
jectures for attention to what the author says. Preliminary reflection on the 
subject is, as has been above said, very useful in many cases; though, by the 
way, it is unsafe as a preparation for the study of Scripture ; and, in all studies, 
care should be taken to guard against allowing the judgment to be biased by 
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notions hastily and prematurely adopted. And again, after you have studied an 
author, it will be very advisable (supposing it is an uninspired and consequently 
fallible one) to reflect on what he says, and consider whether he is right, and how 
far. 
But while actually engaged in perusal, attend to what the writer actually says, 
and endeavour fairly to arrive at his meaning, before you proceed to speculate 
upon it for yourself, 

The study of a book, in short, should be conducted nearly according to the 
same rule that Bacon lays down for the study of nature. He warns philosophers, 
earnestly and often, against substituting for what he calls the “interrogatio natu- 
re,” the “ anticipatio nature ;” that is, instead of attentive observation and ex- 
periment, forming conjectures as to what seems to us likely, or fitting, according 
to some hypothesis devised by ourselves. In like manner, in studying an author, 
you should keep apart interpretation and conjecture. 

A good teacher warns a student of some book in a foreign language that he is 
learning, not to guess what the author is likely to have meant, and then twist the 
words into that sense, against the idiom of the language; but to be led by the 
words in the first instance; and then, if a difficulty as to the sense remains, to 
guess which of the possible meanings of the words is the most likely to be the 
right. 

E. g. The words in the original of John xviii. 15, 5 &\\os pabnris, plainly sig- 
nify “ the other disciple ;” and one of the commentators, perceiving that this is 
inconsistent with the opinion he had taken up, that this disciple was John him- 
self, (since John had not been mentioned before, and the article, therefore, would 
make it refer to Judas, who alone had been just above named,) boldly suggests 
that the reading must be wrong, (though all the MSS. agree in it,) and that the 
article ought to be omitted, because it spoils the sense ; that is, the sense which 
agrees with a conjecture adopted in defiance of the words of the passage. 

This one instance may serve as a specimen of the way in which some, instead 
of interpreting an author, undertake to re-write what he has said. 

The like rule holds good in other studies, quite as much as in that of a language. 
We should be ever on our guard against the tendency to read through colored 
spectacles. 

Educational habits of thought, analogies, antecedent reasonings, feelings, and 
wishes, &c., will be always leading us to form some conjectural hypothesis, which 
is not necessarily hurtful, and may sometimes ‘furnish a useful hint, but which 
must be most carefully watched, lest it produce an unfair bias, and lead you to 
strain into a conformity with it the words or the phenomena before you. 

A man sets out with a conjecture as to what the Apostles are likely to have 
said, or ought to have said, in conformity with the the theological system he has 
learnt ; or what the Most High may have done or designed ; or what is or is not 
agreeable to the “ analogy of faith,” (see Campbell on the Gospels ;) i. e., of a 
oiece with the christian system—namgly, that which he has been taught, by fal- 
lible men, to regard as the christian system; and then he proceeds to examine 
scripture, as he would examine with leading questions a witness whom he had 
summoned in his cause. 


‘- As the fool thinketh, 
So the bell chinketh.” 


Perhaps he “ prays through ” all the Bible ; not with a candid and teachable 
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mind, seeking instruction, but unconsciously praying that he may find himself in 
the right. And he will seldom fail. 


“ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

“In this book many students seek each one to find 
The doctrine or precept that’s most to his mind: 
And each of them finds what they earnestly seek ; 
For as the fool thinks, even so the bells speak.” 


It is the same with philosophy. If you have a strong wish to find phenomena 
such as to confirm the conjectures you have formed, and allow that wish to bias 
your examination, you are ill-fitted for interrogating nature. Both that, and the 
other volume of the records of what God does,—Revelation,—are to be interro- 
gated, not as witnesses, but as instructors. You must let all your conjectures 
hang loose upon you; and be prepared to learn from what is written in each of 
those volumes, with the aid of the conjectures of reason ; not from reason, (nor, 
by the by, from feelings and fancies, and wishes, and human authority,) with 
Scripture for your aid. 

This latter procedure, which is a very common one with theological students, 
may be called making an anagram of Scripture,—taking it to pieces and recon- 
structing it in the model of some human system of “ Institutes:’’ building a 
temple of one’s own, consisting of the stones of the true one pulled down and 
put together in a new fashion. 

Yet divines of this description are often considered by others as well as by 
themselves, pre-eminently scriptural, from their continual employment of the 
very words of Scripture, and their readiness in citing a profusion of texts. But, 
in reality, instead of using a human commentary on Scripture, they use Scripture 
itself as a kind of commentary on some human system. They make the warp 
human, and interweave an abundance of Scripture as a woof; which is just the 
reverse of the right procedure. But this may be called, truly, in a certain sense, 
“taking a text from Scripture,” “ preaching such and such a doctrine out of 
Scripture,” and “improving Scripture.” 

Thus it is that men, when comparing their opinions with the standard of God’s 
Word, suffer these opinions to bend the rule by which they are to be measured. 
But he who studies the Scriptures should remember that he is consulting the 
Spirit of Truth, and if he would hope for his aid, through whose enlightening and 
supporting grace alone those Scriptures can be read with advantage, he must 
search honestly and earnestly for the truth. 


“Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for granted.” 


With respect to the deference due to the opinions (written or spoken) of intel- 
ligent and well-informed men, it may be remarked, that before a question has 
been fully argued, there is a presumption that they are in the right; but after- 
wards, if objections have been brought which they have failed to answer, the 
presumption is the other way. The wiser, and the more learned, and the more 
numerous, are those opposed to you, and the more strenuous and persevering 
their opposition, the greater is the probability that if there were any flaw in your 
argument they would have refuted you. And therefore your adhering to an op- 
posite opinion from theirs, so far from being a mark of arrogant contempt, is, in 
reality, the strongest proof of a high respect for them. For example—The 
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strongest confirmation of the fidelity of the translations of Scripture published 
by the Irish School Commissioners, is to be found in the many futile attempts, 
made by many able and learned men, to detect errors in them. 

This important distinction is often overlooked. 

“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” 

Writing an Analysis, table of Contents, Index, or Notes to any book, is very 
important for the study, properly so called, of any subject. And 20, also, is the 
practice of previously conversing or writing on the subject you are about to 
study. 

T have elsewhere alluded to this kind of practice,’ and suggested to the teacher 
“ to put before his pupils, previously to their reading each lesson, some questions 
pertaining to the matter of it, requiring of them answers, oral or written, the best 
they can think of without consulting the book. Next, let them read the lesson, 
having other questions, such as may lead to any needful explanations, put before 
them as they proceed. And afterwards let them be examined (introducing nu- 
merous examples framed by themselves and by the teacher) as to the portion they 
have learned, in order to judge how far they remember it. 

“ Of the three kinds of questions,—which may be called, 1, preliminary ques- 
tions ; 2, questions of instruction; and 3, questions of examination,—the last 
alone are, by a considerable portion of instructors, commonly employed. And 
the elementary books commonly known as ‘ catechims,’ or ‘ books in question and 
answer,’ consist, in reality, of questions of this description. 

“ Bat the second kind—what is properly to be called instructive questioning— 
is employed by all who deserve to be reckoned good teachers. 

“ The first kind—the preliminary questioning—is employed (systematically and 
constantly) but by few. And, at first sight, it might be supposed by those who 
have not had experience of it, that it would be likely to increase the learner’s dif- 
ficulties. But if any well-qualified instructor will but carefully and judiciously 
try the experiment (in teaching any kind of science,) he will be surprised to find 
to how great a degree this exercise of the student’s mind on the subject will con- 
tribute to his advancement. He will find that what has been taught in the mode 
above suggested, will have been learnt in a shorter time, will have been far the 
more thoroughly understood, and will be fixed incomparably the better in the 
memory.” 

Curiosity is as much the parent of attention, as attention is of memory ; there- 
fore the first business of a teacher—first, not only in point of time, but of import- 
ance—should be to excite, not merely a general curiosity on the subject of the 
study, but a particular curiosity on particular points in that subject. To teach one 
who has no curiosity to learn, is to sow a field without ploughing it. 

And this process saves a student from being (as many are) intellectually dam- 
aged by having a very good memory. For an unskillful teacher is content to put 
before his pupils what they have to learn, and ascertaining that they remember 
it. And thus those of them whose memory is ready and attentive, have their 
mind left in a merely passive state, and are like a person always carried about in 
a sedan chair, till he has almost lost the use of his limbs. And then it is made a 
wonder that a person who has been so well taught, and who was so quick in 





1 See Preface to Hasy Lessons on Reasoning. Page v. 
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earning and remembering, should not prove an able man; which is about as 
reasonable as to expect that a capacious cistern, if filled, should be converted into 
a perennial fountain. Many are saved, by the deficiency of their memory, from 
being spoiled by their education ; for those who have no extraordinary memory, 
are driven to supply its defects by thinking. If they do not remember a mathe 
matical demonstration, they are driven to devise one. If they do not exactly 
retain what Aristotle or Smith have said, they are driven to consider what they 
were likely to have said, or ought to have said. And thus their faculties are 
invigorated by exercise. 

Now, this kind of exercises a skillful teacher will afford to all; so that no one 
shall be spoiled by the goodness of his memory. 

* A very common practice may be here noticed, which should be avoided, if we 
would create a habit of studying with profit—that of making children learn by 
rote what they do not understand. “ It is done on this plea—that they will here- 
after learn the meaning of what they have been thus taught, and will be able to 
make a practical use of it." But no attempt at economy of time can be more 
injudicious. Let any child whose capacity is so far matured as to enable him to 
comprehend an explanation,—e. g., of the Lord’s Prayer,—have it then put be- 
fore him for the first time, and when he is made acquainted with the meaning of 
it, set to learn it by heart; and can any one doubt that, in less than a half a day’s 
application, he would be able to repeat it fluently? And the same would be the 
ease with other forms. All that is learned by rote by a child before he is compe- 
tent to attach a meaning to the words he utters, would not, if all put together, 
amount to s0 much as would cost him, when able to understand it, a week’s labor 
to learn perfectly. Whereas, it may cost the toil, often the vain toil, of many 
years, to unlearn the habit of formalism—of repeating words by rote without 
attending to their meaning; a habit which every one conversant with education 
knows tw be in all subjects most readily acquired by children, and with difficulty 
avoided even with the utmost care of the teacher; but which such a plan must 
inevitably tend to generate. It is often said, and very truly, that it is important 
to form early habits of piety ; but to train a child in one kind of habit, is not the 
most likely way of forming the opposite one; and nothing can be more contrary 
to true piety, than the Romish superstition (for such in fact it is) of attaching effi- 
cacy to the repetition of a certain form of words as a charm, independent of the 
understanding and of the heart. 

“It is also said, with equal truth, that we ought to take advantage of the facility 
which children possess of learning; but to infer from thence, that Providence 
designs us to make such a use (or rather abuse) of this gift as we have been cen- 
suring, is as if we were to take advantage of the readiness with which a new-born 
babe swallows whatever is put into its mouth, to dose it with ardent spirits, instead 
of wholesome food and necessary medicine. The readiness with which children 
learn and remember words, is in truth a most important advantage if rightly em- 
ployed ; viz., if applied to the acquiring that mass of what may be called arbitrary 
knowledge of insulated facts, which can only be learned by rote, and which is 
necessary in after life; when the acquisition of it would both be more trouble- 
some, and would encroach on time that might otherwise be better employed. 
Chronology, names of countries, weights and measures, and indeed all the words: 
of any language, are of this description. If a child had even ten times the ordi- - 
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nary: degree of the faculty-in. question, a judicious. teacher: wonld: find abundance 
of. useful employment for it, without,resorting to any. that could possibly. be detr- 
mental to his future habits, moral, religious, or intellectual.” 

One very, useful precept for students, is never to remein leng, puezling out any 
diffieulty,; but lay. the book. and the subject.aside, and return te it some hours 
after, or next day; after having turned: the attention to something else. Some- 
times a person will. weary his mind forseveral hours in some efforte (which might 
have been spared) to make out some difficulty ; and nextday, when he returns to 
the subject, will find it quite easy. 

The like takes. plage, in; the. effort:to recollect some. name. You may fatigue 
yourself in vain for hours together ;. and if.you turn. to something elee (which you 
might as well have done at onee) the name will, as,it were, flash across you with- 
out an effort, 

There is something analogous to this, in reference. to the scent of dogs. When 
a, wounded bird, for instance, has been lostin the the, thicket, and the dogs fail, 
after some search, to find it, askillfyl.sporteman always draws them off, and hunts 
them elsewhere for.an hour, and then brings. them back to the spot to try afresh ; 
and they will often, then, find their game readily: though, if they had been hunt- 
ing for it all the time, they would have failed. 

It seems as if the.dog—and the mind—having got into a kind of wrong track, 
continued in the same error, till drawn completely. away elsewhere. 

Always, trust, therefore, for, the overcoming. of a difficulty, not to long contin- 
ued study after you have once got bewildered, but to repeated trials, at intervals 

It. may be here, observed, that the student of any science.or art should not only 


distinctly understand all the technical language, and all the rules of the art, but 
aleo learn.them by. heart, so that, they. may be. remembered as familiarly as the 
alphabet, and employed censtently and with scrupulous exactness, Otherwise, 
technica] language will prove an encumbrance instead of an.advantage, just as a 
suit of clothes would be, if instead of putting them on and wearing them, one 
should carry them about in his hand, 


“ There iano stond or impediment in the wit, but may be, wrought out by fit 
studies.” 

It is a pity that Bacon did not more fully explain the mode in which different 
kinds of studies act on the mind. As an exercise of the reasoning faculty, pure 
mathematics is an admirable exercise, because it consists of reasoning alone, and 
does not encumber the student with any exercise of judgment: and it is well 
always to begin with learning one thing at a time, and to defer a combination of 
mental exercises to a later period. But then it is important to remember that 
mathematics does not exercise the judgment; and consequently, if too exclu- 
sively pursued, may leave the student very ill qualified for moral reasonings. 

“The definitions, which are the principles of our reasoning, are very few, and 
the axioms still fewer; and both are, for the most part, laid down and placed 
before the student ie the outset; the introdaction of a new definition or axiom 
being of comparatively rare occurrence, at: wide intervals, and with a formal 
statement, besides which, there is-‘no room for doubt concerning either. On the 
other hand, in all reasonings which regard matters of fact, we introduce, almost 
at every step, fresh and fresh propositions (to a very great number) which had not 
been elicited in the course of our reasoning, but are taken for granted ; viz., facts, 
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and'laws of nature, which are here the principles of our’ reasoning, and maxims, 
or‘ elements ‘of belief,’ which answer to the axioms in mathematics. If} at the 
opening of a treatise, for example, on chemistry, on agriculture, on political econ- 
omy, &e., the author should make, as in mathematics, a formal statement of all 
the propositions he intended to assume as granted; throughout the whole work, 
both he and his readers would be ‘astonished at the number; and, of these, many 
would be only probable, and there would be much room for doubt as 'to the degree 
of probability, and ‘for judgment in ascertaining that degree. 

“ Moreover, mathematical axioms are always employed precisely in the same 
simple form: ¢. g., the axiom that ‘ the things equal to the same are equal to 
one another,’ is cited, whenever there is need, in those very words; whereas the 
maxims employed ‘in the other class of subjects, admit of, and require, continual 
modifications in the application of them. E. g., ‘the stability of the laws of 
nature,’ which is our constant assumption in inquiries relating to natural philos- 
ophy, appears in many different shapes, and in some of them does not possess the 
game complete certainty as in others; e. g., when, ftom having: always observed 
a certain sheep ruminating, we infer, that this individual sheep will continue to 
ruminate, we assume that.‘ the property which has hitherto belonged to this sheep 
will remain unchanged ;’ when we infer the same property of all sheep, we 
assume that ‘the property which belongs to this individual belongs to the whole 
species ;’ if, on comparing sheep with some other kinds-of horned animals,’ and 
finding that all agree in ruminating, we infer that ‘all horned animals ruminate,’ 
we assume that ‘the whole of a genus or class are likely to agree in any point 
wherein many species of that genus agree :’ or in other words, ‘ that ‘if one of two 
properties, &., has often been found accompanied by anothér, and never without 
it; the former will be universally accompanied by ‘the latter’;’ now all these are 
merely different forms of the maxim, that ‘ nature is uniform in her operations,’ 
which, it is evident, varies in expression in almost every different case where it is 
applied, and the application of which admits of every degree of evidence, from 
perfect moral certainty, to mere conjecture. 

“ The same may be said of an infinite number of principles and maxims appro- 
priated to, and employed iu, each particular branch of study. Hence, all such 
reasonings are, in comparison of mathematics, very complex; requiring so much 
more than that does, beyond the process of merely deducing the conclusion logic- 
ally from the premises? so that it is no wonder that the longest mathematical dem- 
onsiration should be so much more easily constructed and understood than a much 
shorter train of just reasuning concerning ‘real facts. The former has been aptly 
compared to a long and steep, but even and regular, flight of steps, which tries the 
breath, and the strength, and the perseverance only ; while the latter resembles a 
short, but rugged and uneven, ascent up a precipice, which requires a quick eye, 
agile limbs, and a firm step; and in which we have to tread now on this side, 
now on that—ever considering, as we proceed, whether this or that projection 
will afford room for our foot, or whether some loose stone may- not'slide from 
under us. There are probably as many steps of puré reasoning in one of the 
longer of Euclid’s demonstrations, as in the whole of an argumentative treatise 
on some other subject, occupying perhaps a considerable volume. 





1 Viz., having horns on the skull, What are called the horns of the rhinoceros are quite 
different in origin, and in structure, as well as in situation, from what are properly called 
gorns. 
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“ It may be observed here that mathematical reasoning, as it calls for no exer 
cise of judgment respecting probabilities, is the best kind of introductory exercise ; 
and from the same cause, is apt, when too exclusively pursued, to make men incor- 
rect moral reasoners. 

“ As for those ethical and legal reasonings which were lately mentioned as in 
some respects resembling those of mathematics, (viz., such as keep clear of all 
assertions respecting facts,) they have this difference; that not only men are not 
so completely agreed respecting the maxims and principles of ethics and law, but 
the meaning also of each term can not be absolutely, and for ever, fixed by an 
arbitrary definition; on the contrary, a great part of our labor consists in distin- 
guishing accurately the various senses in which men employ each term,—ascer- 
taining which is the most proper,—and taking care to avoid confounding them 
together. 

“It may be worth while to add in this place, that as a candid disposition —a 
hearty desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth,—are evidently necessary with a 
view to give fair play to the reasoning powers, in subjects where we are liable to 
a bias from interest or feelings, so, a fallacious perversion of this maxim finds a 
place in the minds of some persons; who accordingly speak disparagingly of all 
exercise of the reasoning faculty in moral and religious subjects ; declaiming on 
the insufficiency of mere intellectual power for the attainment of truth in such 
matters,—on the necessity of appealing to the heart rather than to the head, &e., 
and then leading their readers or themselves to the conclusion that the less we 
reason on such subjects the safer we are. 

“ But the proper office of candor is to prepare the mind not for the rejection 
of all evidence, but for the right reception of evidence ;—not to be a substitute 
for reasuns, but to enable us fairly to weigh the reasons on buth sides. Such 
persons as I am alluding to are in fact saying that since just weights alone, with- 
out a just balance, will avail nothing, therefore we have only to take care of the 
scales, and let the weights take care.of themselves. 

“ This kind of tone is of course most especially to be found in such writers as 
consider it expedient to inculcate on the mass of mankind what—there is reason 
to suspect—they do not themselves fully believe, and which they apprehend is 
the more likely to be rejected the more it is investigated.” 

A curious anecdote (which I had heard, in substance, some years before) was 
told me by the late Sir Alexander Johnstone. When he was acting as temporary 

E governor of Ceylon, (soon after its cession,) he sat once as judge in a trial of a 
prisoner for a robbery and murder; and the evidence seemed to him so conclu- 
sive, that he was about to.charge the jury (who were native Cingalese) to find a 
verdict of guilty. But qne of the jury asked and obtained permission to examine 
the witnesses himself. He had them brought in one by one, and cross-examined 
them so ably as to elicit the fact that they were themselves the perpetrators of the 
crime, which they afterwards had conspired to impute to the prisoner. And they 
were accordingly put on their trial and convicted. 

Sir A. J. was greatly struck by the intelligence displayed by this juror; the 
more, as he was only a small farmer, who was not known to have had any 
remarkable advantages of education. He sent for him, and after commending 
the wonderful sagacity he had shown, inquired eagerly what his studies had been. 
The man replied that he had never read but one book, the only one he possessed, 
which had long been in his family, and which he delighted to study in his leisure 
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hours. This book he was prevailed on to show to Sir A. J., who put it into the 
hands of one who knew the Cingalese language. It turned out to be a translation 
into that language of a large portion of Aristotle’s Organon. It appears that the 
Portuguese, when they first settled in Ceylon and other parts of the East, trans- 
lated into the native languages several of the works then studied in the European 
Universities; among which were the Latin versions of Aristotle. 

The Cingalese in question said that if his understanding had been in any de- 
gree cultivated and improved, it was to that bouk he owed it. 

it «8 very important to warn all readers of the influence likely to be exercised 
im the formation of their opinions, indirectly, und by works not professedly argu- 
auentative, such as Poems and Tales. Fletcher of Saltuun said, he would iet any 
one have the making of the laws of a country, if he might have the making of 
their ballads. 

An observation in the Lectures on Political Economy on one cause which has 
coutributed to foster an erroneous opinion of the superior moral purity of poor and 
half-eivilized countries, is equally applicable to a multitude of other cases, on 
various subjects. “One powerful, but little suspected cause, I take to be, an 
early familiarity with poetical descriptions of pure, unsuphisticated, rustic life, in 
remote, sequestered, and unenlightened districts ;—of the mauly virtue and prac- 
tical wisdom of our simple forefathers, before the refinements of luxury had been 
introduced ;—of the adventurous wildness, so stimulating to the imagination, of 
savage or pastoral life, in the midst of primeval forests, lutty mountains, and all 
the grand scenery of uncultivated nature. Such subjects and scenes are much 
better adapted for poets, than thronged cities, workshops, coalpits, and iron-found- 
ries. And poets, whose object is to please, of course keep out of sight all the 
odious or disgusting circumstances pertaining to the life of the savage or the un- 
tutored clown, and dwell exclusively on all the amiable and admirable parts of 
that simplicity of character which they feign or fancy. Early associations are 
thus formed, whuse influence is often the stronger and the more lasting, from the 
very circumstance that they are formed unconsciously, and do not come in the 
form of propositions demanding a deliberate assent. Poetry does not profess to 
aim at conviction ; but it often leaves impressions which affect the reasoning and 
the judgment. And a false impression is perhaps oftener conveyed in other ways 
than by sophistical argument; because that rouses the mind to exert its powers, 
and to assume, as it were, a reasoning mood.’ 

The influence exercised by such works is overlooked by those who suppose that 
a child’s character, moral and intellectual, is formed by those books only which 
are put into his hands with that design. As hardly anything can accidentally 
touch the soft clay without stamping its mark on it, so, hardly any reading can 
interest a child without contributing in some degree, though the book itself be 

: afterwards totally forgotten, to form the character; and the parents, therefore, 
who, merely requiring from him a certain course of study, pay little or no atten- 
tion to story-books, are educating him they know not how. 

And here, I would observe that in books designed for children there are two 
extremes that should be avoided. The one, that reference to religious principlee 





1 In an article in a Review I have seen mention made of a person who discovered the falsity 
of acertain doctrine (which, by the way, is nevertheless a true one, that of Malthus,) instinct- 
vely. This kind of instinct, ¢. ¢. the habit of forming opinions at the suggestion rather of 
feeling than of reason, is very common. 
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in connection with matters too trifling and undignified, atising from a-well-inten- 
tioned zeal, causing a forgetfulness of the maxim whose notorious truth has made 
it proverbial, ‘“Too much familiatity ‘breeds contempt.” And-the other is the 
contrary, and still more prevailing extreme, atising from a desire to preserve a 
due reverence for religion, at the expense of ite usefal application in conduct. 
But a line may be drawn which will ‘keep clear of both extremes. We should 
not exclude the association of things sacred with whatever are to ourselves tri- 
fling matters, (for “ these little things are great”’ to children,) but, with whatever 
is viewed by them as trifling. “Every thing is great or small in reference to the 
parties concerned. ‘The private concerns of any obscure individual are very insig- 
nificant to the world at large, but they are of great importance to himself. And 
all worldly affairs must'be small in the sight of the ‘Most High ; but irreverent 
familiarity is engendered in the mind of any one, then, and then only, when things 
sacred are associated with such as are, to‘him, insignificant things. 

And ‘here I would add that those works of fiction are worse than unprofitable that 
inculcate morality, with an exclusion of all reference to religious ptinciple. This is 
obviously and notoriously the character of ‘Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales. And 
so entire and resolute is this exclusion, that it is maintained at ‘the expense of 
what may be called poetical truth ; it destroys, in many instances, the probability 
of the tale, and the naturalness of the characters. That Christianity does exist, 
every one must believe as an incontrovertible truth; nor can any one deny that, 
whether true or false, it does exercise,—at least is supposed to exercise,—an in- 
fluence on the feelings and conduct of some of the'believers init. To represent, 
therefore, persons of various ages, sex, country, ‘and station in life, as practicing, 
on the most trying occasions, every kind of duty, and encountering every kind 
of danger, difficulty, and hardship, while none of ‘them ever -makes the least ref- 
erence to a religious motive, is as decidedly at variance with reality,—what is 
called in works of fiction unnatural,—es it would ‘be to represent ‘Mahomet’s 
enthusiastic followers as rushing into ‘battle without any thought of his promired 
paradise. ‘This, therefore, is a blemish in point of art, which every reader pos- 
sessing taste must perceive, whatever may be his religious or non-religious per- 
suasion. But a far higher, and more important, question than that of taste is 
involved. For though ‘Miss Edgeworth may entertain opinions which would not 
permit her, with consistency, to attribute more to the influence of religion than 
she has done, and in that case may stand acquitted, in foro conscientia, of will- 
fully suppressing anything which she acknowledges to be true and important ; 
yet, as, a writer, it must still be considered as a great ‘blemish, in the eyes at 
least of those who think differently, that virtue should be studiously inculeated, 
with scarcely any reference to what they regard as the mainspring of it,—that 
vice should be traced to every other source except the want of religious princi- 
ple,—that the most radical change from worthlessness to excellence should be 
represented as wholly independent of that Agent which they consider as the only 
one that can accomplish it,—and that consolation under affliction should be repre- 
sented as derived from every source, except the ore which they Jook to as the 
only true andsure one. “'Is it not because there is no God in Israel, that ye have 
sent to inquire of Bealzebub, the God of Ekron?”” This vital defect in such works 
should be cunstantly pointed out to the young reader; and he should be warned 
that, to realize the picture of noble, disinterested, thorough-going virtue, pre- 
sented in such and such an instance, it is absolutely necessary to resort to those 
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«principles which in these fictions are unnoticed. He-should, in short, be reminded 
that-all:these “ things thatare lovely and of good report,’’ which have been placed 
-before ‘him, are the genuine fruite of the Holy Land ; though the spies who have 
-brought'them ‘bring also an-evil report of that land, and would :persuade us to 
‘remain wandering in the wilderness. 

The student of history, also, should be on his guard against the indirect influ- 
tence likely to ‘be exercised on his opinions. On this point I take the liberty of 
quoting a-passage from my Lectures.on Political Economy :— 

“ An injudicious reader of history is liable to be ‘misled by the circumstance, 
that historians and travelers occupy themselves principally (as is natural) with 
the relation of whatever is remarkable, and different from what commonly takes 
eplace in their own time or country, They do not dwell on the ordinary transac- 
tions of human life, (which are precisely what'furnish the data on which political 
economy -proceeds,) but on every thing that appears an exception to general 
tules,and in any way ‘such as could :not have been anticipated. The sort of 
information which the political economist wants is introduced, for the most part, 
only incidentally and obliquely ; and is to be collected, imperfectly, from scattered 
-allusions. So that if you will.give a rapid:glance, for instance, at the history of 
these islands, from the time of the Norman conquest to the present day, you will 
find that the differences between the ‘two states of the country, in most of the 
:points with which our seience is conversant, are but very imperfectly accounted 
‘for in the main outline of the narrative. 

“If it were possible that we could have a full report of the common business 
‘and common conversation, in the markets, the shops, and the wharfs of Athens 
cand Pireus, for a single day, it would :probable throw more light on the state of 
things in Greece at that time, in all that political economy is most concerned with, 
‘than all the histories that-are extant put together. 

“There is a danger, therefore, that the mind of the student, who proceeds in 
the manner I have described, may have been even drawn off from the class 
of facts which are, for the purpose in question, most important to be attended to. 

“For, it should be observed that in all studies there is a danger to be guarded 
against, which Bacon, 'with his usual acuteness, has pointed out: that most men 
are so anxious to make or seck for some application of what they have been 
learning, as not unfrequently to apply it improperly, by endeavoring, lest their 
knowledge should lie by them idle, ‘to bring it to bear on some question to which 
it is irrelevarit; like Horace’s painter, who, being ‘skillful in drawing a cypress, 
was for iftroducing one into the picture of a shipwreck. Bacon complains of 
this tendency among the logicians and metaphysicians of his day, who introduced 
an absurd ‘and pernicious application of the studies in which they had been con- 
Vversant, into natural philosophy: ‘Artis sepe ineptus fit usus, ne sit nullus.’ 
But the same danger besets those conversant in evéry other study likewise, 
(political esonomy of course not excepted,) ‘that may from time to time have 
‘occupied a large share of each man’s attention. He is tempted to seek fora 
‘solution of every question on every subject, by a reference to his own favorite 
science or branch of knowledge; like a schoolboy when first intrusted with « 
knife, who is for trying ite edge. on every thing tat comes in his way. 

“ Now in reference to the point immediately before ‘us, he who is well read in 
history and in travels should be warned of the danger (the more én eccount of 
the real high importance of such knowledge) of misapplying it,—of supposing 
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that because political economy is conversant with human transactions, and he is 
acquainted with so much greater an amount of human transactions than the 
generality of men, he must have an advantage over them in precisely the same 
degree, in discussing questions of political economy. Undoubtedly he has a 
great advantage, if he is careful to keep in view the true principles of the science ; 
but otherwise he may even labor under a dis-advantage, by forgetting that (as J 
just now observed) the kind of transactions which are made most prominent and 
occupy the chief space, in the works of historians and travelers, are usually not 
those of every-day life, with which political economy is conversant. It is in the 
same way that an accurate military survey of any district, or a series of sketches 
accompanying a picturesque tour through it, may even serve to mislead one who 
is seeking for a knowledge of its agricultural condition, if he does not keep in 
mind the different objects which different kinds of survey have in view. 

“ Geologists, when commissioning their friends to procure them from any for- 
eign country such specimens as may convey an idea of its geological character, 
are accustomed to warn them against sending over collections of curiosities—i. e. 
specimens of spars, stalactites, &c., which are accounted, in that country, curious, 
from being rarities, and which consequently convey no correct notion of its gen- 
eral features. What they want is, specimens of the commonest strata,—the 
stones with which the roads are mended, and the houses built, &c. And some 
fragments of these, which in that country are accounted mere rubbish, they 
sometimes, with much satisfaction, find casually adhering to the specimens sent 
them as curiosities, and constituting, for their object, the most important part 
of the collection. Histories are in general, to the political economist, what sucn 
eollections are to the geologist. The casual allusions to common, and what are 
considered insignificant matters, conveying to him the most valuable information. 

“ An injudicious study of history, then, may even prove a hindrance instead 
of a help to the forming of right views of political economy. For not only are 
many of the transactions which are, in the historian’s view, the most important, 
such as are the least important to the political economist, but also a great propor- 
tion of them eonsists of what are in reality the greatest impediments to the prog- 
ress of a society in wealth: viz., wars, revolutions, and disturbances of every 
kind. It is not in consequence of these, but in spite of them, that society has 
made the progress which in fact it has made. So that in taking such a survey 
as history furnishes of the course of events, for instance, for the last eight hund- 
red years, (the period I just now alluded to,) not only do we find little mention 
of the causes which have so greatly increased national wealth during that period, 
but what we chiefly do read of is, the counteracting causes; especially the wars 
which have been raging from time to time, to the destruction of capital, and the 
hindrance of improvement. Now, if a ship had performed a voyage of eight 
hundred leagues, and the register of it contained an account chiefly of the con- 
trary winds and currents, and made little mention of favorable gales, we might 
well be at a loss to understand how she reached her destination ; and might even 
be led into the mistake of supposing that the contrary winds had forwarded her 
in her course. Yet such is history !”’ 

In reference to the study of history, I have elsewhere remarked upon the im 
portance, among the intellectual qualifications for such a study, of a vivid imag- 
ination,—a faculty which, consequently, a skillful narrator must himself possess, 
and to which he must be able to furnish excitement in others. Some may, per 
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haps, be startled at this remark, who have been accustomed to consider imagina- 
tion as having no other office than to feign and to falsify. Every faculty is liable 
to abuse and misdirection, and imagination among the rest; but it is a mistake 
to suppose that it necessarily tends to pervert the truth of history, and to mislead 
the judgment. On the contrary, our view of any transaction, especially one that 
is remote in time or place, will necessarily be imperfect, generally incorrect, unless 
it embrace something more than the bare outline of the occurrences,—unless we 
have before the mind a lively idea of the scenes in which the events took place, 
the habits of thought and of feeling of the actors, and all the cireumstances con- 
nected with the transaction; unless, in short, we can in a considerable degree 
transport ourselves out of our own age, and country, and persons, and imagine 
ourselves the agents or spectators. It is from consideration of all these circum- 
stances that we are enabled to form a right judgment as to the facts which history 
records, and to derive instruction from it. What we imagine may indeed be 
merely imaginary, that is, unreal ; but it may again be what actually does or did 
exist. To say that imagination, if not regulated by sound judgment and sufficient 
knowledge, may chance to convey to us false impressions of past events, is only 
to say that man is fallible. But such false impressions are even much the more 
likely to take possession of those whose imagination is feeble or uncultivated. 
They are apt to imagine the things, persons, times, countries, &c., which they 
read of, as much less different from what they see around them than is really the 
case. 

The practical importance of such an exercise of imagination to a full, and 
clear, and consequently profitable view of the transactions related in history, can 
hardly be over-estimated. In respect of the very earliest of all human transac- 
tions, it is matter of common remark how prone muny are to regard with mingled 
wonder, contempt, and indignation, the transgression of our first parents; as if 
they were not a fair sample of the human race; as if any of us would not, if 
he had been placed in precisely the same circumstances, have acted as they 
did. The Corinthians, probably. had perused with the same barren wonder the 
history of the backslidings of the Israelites ; and needed that Paul should remind 
them, that these things were written for their example and admonition. And 
all, in almost every portion of history they read, have need of a corresponding 
warning, to endeavor to fancy themselves the persons they read of, that they may 
recognize in the accounts of past times the portraiture of our own. From not 
putting ourselves in the place of the persons living in past times, and entering 
fully into all their feelings, we are apt to forget how probable many things might 
appear, which we know did not take place; and to regard as perfectly chimeri- 
cal, expectations which we know were not realized, but which, had we lived in 
those times, we should doubtless have entertained ; and to imagine that there was 
no danger of those evils which, were, in fact, escaped. We are apt also to make 
too little allowances for prejudices and associations of ideas, which no longer exist 
precisely in the same form among ourselves, but which, perhaps, are not more at 
variance with right reason than others with which ourselves are infected. 


“ Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.” 
We should, then, cultivate, not only the cornfields of our minds, but the 
pleasure-grounds also. Every faculty and every study, however worthless they 
may be, when not employed in the service of God,—however debased and pol- 
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luted when devoted to the service of sin,—become ennobled and sanctified when 
direeted, by one ‘whose constraining motive is the love of Christ, towards a good 
‘object. Let notthe Christian, then, think “scorn of the pleasantland.” That 
‘land is the field of ancient and modern literature—of philosophy, in-almost all its 
departmente—of the arts of reasoning and persuasion. Every part of it may be 
cultivated -with advantage, as the Land of Canaan when bestowed upon God’s 
-peculiar people. They wsre not-commanded to let ‘it lie waste, as‘incurably pol- 
luted by the abominations of its first inhabitants ; but to cultivate it,'and dwell in 
it, living in obedience to the divine laws, and dedicating its choicest fruits to the 
Lord their God. 











DIFFERENT ASPECTS ‘OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO IIIS ‘SON. 


Pumie Dormer Stannops, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, was born 
in London, ‘September '22, 1694. Having graduated at Cambridge, 
‘he made the tour of Europe ‘in 1714. In 1715 ‘he ‘was appointed a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber of the Prince of ‘Wales, and was 
elected to Parliament, where he signalized his entrance by ‘his 
graceful elocution. On the death of his father, in 1726, he passed 
‘into the House of Lords. In 1728 he was made Special Ambassador 
to Holland; and, on his return, George II. appointed him Lord 
Steward of the Hous¢ehold; and, ‘in 1745, he was made Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, where he inaugurated a policy of conciliation 
which made his administration very popular. He accepted the 
Office of Principal Secretary of State in April. 1746, which he 
‘resigned iin 1748. 

‘Lord ‘Chesterfield was intimate with Pope, ‘Swift, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, and other literary men of his time. His intercourse with 
Dr. Johnson, which was at no time intimate, was abrupfly closed by 
the well-known indignant letter from the lexicographer, on the 
appearance of a patronizing notice of his great work in the world, 
of November 22, 1754, and which ‘has outlived much of the litera- 
‘ture of that day. 

“Seven years, my lord, have now :passed since I waited in your outward 
oom, or was re from your door; during which time I have been push- 
ing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to complain. 
and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encou ent, or one smile ef favor... . . The no- 
tice which you have been pl ‘to take of ~~ iabors, had it been early, had 
been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it 
‘till I am sélitary, and cannot impart it; till lam known, and do not want it. 
. .. Having carried on my work ‘thus far with so little obligation to any fa- 
vorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed, though I should conclude it, 
if less be possible with life.”’ 

Chesterfield’s reputation as an esuthor is founded chiefly on his 
Letters to his Son, which appeared in 1774, after his death; and, 
although written for a special purpose, and without reference to 
publication, and published without reference to his ultimate judg- 
ment as to special suggestions. they have been widely read, and have 
exerted « wide and deep influence on the aims and details of liberal 
culture. 
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HIS OWN EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


His mother, daughter of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, died while thisson 
was quite young, and his education, through a neglect of the father, devolved, 
mainly, upon his grandmother, Lady Halifax,a woman of much sense and 
‘sensibility. Her house was the resort of the leading politicians and best 
company of the city, whose conversation decided the tastes of the youth, who 
was a nice observer of men and manners. And he owed much to a casual re- 
mark of Lord Galway, who, observing in him a strong inclination to political 
life, but at the same time an unconquerable taste for pleasure, with some tinc- 
ture of laziness, remarked: “‘ If you intend to be a man of business, you must 
be an early riser. In the distinguished posts your parts, rank, and fortune will 
entitle you to fill, you will be liable to have visitors at every hour of the day, 
and unless you will rise early, you will never have any leisure to yourself.” 
He took the hint, and acted upon it through life. 

His early instruction, till he was eighteen, was by private tutors, and his de- 
sire to excel was the spur of youthful exertion both in books and plays. In 
a letter to his son (then eleven), he says: ‘I should have been ashamed if any 
boy of that age had learned his book better, or played at any game better than 
I did; I should not have rested a moment till I had got before him.’ In 1712 
(then in his eighteenth year) he entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In a letter to 
his French teacher in London he writes: ‘I have passed the last week at the 
Bishop of Ely’s, who lives fifteen miles off, and have seen more of the coun- 
try than I had seen in all my life, and which is very agreeable in this neigh- 
borhood. I continue constant at my studies, which as yet are but Latin and 
Greek, but I shall soon commence civil law, philosophy, and mathematics. 
I find this college infinitely the best in the whole university, for it is the small- 
est, and is filled with lawyers, who have been in the world and understand life. 
We have but one clergyman, who is the only man in the college who gets 
drunk.’ While atthe university he paid particular attention to the great mas- 
ters of oratory. In a letter to his son, he refers to this subject: ‘Whenever 
I read pieces of eloquence, whether ancient or modern, I used to write 
down the shining passages, and then translate them as well and elegantly as I 
could; if in Latin or French, into English; if English, into French. This, 
which I practiced for some years, not only improved and formed my style, 
but imprinted in my mind and memory the best thoughts of the best authors.’ 

In 1714 he sets out on the grand tour of Holland, France, and Italy—and as 
he was without a tutor, he was left to his own judgment, which proved in 
some respects excellent, and in others perilous. His love of shining, and his 
avowed principle of observing and copying the habits and manners of polite 
society, led him into gambling, ‘ which,’ he remarks in a letter to his son: ‘far 
from adorning my character, has, Iam conscious, been a great blemish to it.’ 
His introduction to the world of men and women is thus described: 


At nineteen I left the University of Cambridge, where I was an absolute 
pedant: when I talked my best, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being fa- 
cetious, I quoted Martial; and when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I 
talked Ovi I was convinced that none but the ancients had common seuse; 
that the classics contained everything that was either necessary, useful, or or- 
namental to men; and I was not without thought of wearing the toga virilis 
of the Romans, instead of the vulgar and illiberal dress of the moderns. 
With these excellent notions, I went first to the Hague, where, ‘by the help of 
several letters of recommendation, I was soon introduced into all the best 
company; and where I very soon discovered that I was totally mistaken in al- 
most every one notion I had entertained. Fortunately, I had a strong desire 
to please (the mixed result of good-nature, and a vanity by no means blam- 
able), and was sensible that I had no but the desire. I therefore resolved, 
if possible, to acquire the means too. I studied attentively and minutely the 
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dress, the air, the manner, the address, and the turn of conversation, of all 
those whom I found to be the people in fashion and most generally allowed to 
please. I imitated them as well as I could; if { heard that one man was reck- 
oned remarkably genteel, I carefully watched his dress, motions, and attitudes, 
and formed my own upon them. hen I heard of another, whose conversa- 
tion was agreeable and e , I listened and attended to the turn of it. I 
addressed myself, though ‘de trés mauvaise grace,’ to all the most fashionable 
fine ladies; confessed and > amen with them at my own awkwardness and 
rawness, recommending myself as an object for them to try their skill in form- 
ing. By these means and with a passionate desire for pleasing everybody, I 
came by degrees to please some; and I can assure you, that whatever little 
figure 1 have made in the world has been much more owing to that passionate 
desire I had of pleasing universally, than to any intrinsic merit, or sound 
knowledge, I might ever have been master of. y passion for pleasing was 
sc strong (and I am very glad it was so), that I own to you fairly, I wished to 
make every woman I saw in love with me, and every man I met with admire 
me. Without this passion for the object, I should never have been so atten- 
tive to the means; and I own I cannot conceive how it is possible for any man 
of good nature and good sense to be without this passion. Does not good- 
nature incline us to please all those we converse with, of whatever rank or 
station they ma; be ? And does not good-sense and common observation 
show of what infinite use it is to please? ‘Oh, but one may please by the 
good qualities of the heart and the knowledge of the head, without the fash- 
ionable air, address, and manner, which is mere tinsel.’ I denyit. A man may 
be esteemed and respected, but I defy him to prose without them. Moreover, 
at your age, I would not have contented myself with barely pleasing ; I wanted 
to shine, and to distinguish myself in the world, as a man of fashion and gal- 
lantry, as well as business. And that ambition, or vanity, call it what you 

lease, was a right one; it hurt nobody, and made me exert whatever talents 
Phad. It is the spring of a thousand right and good things. 


To these extracts from Lord Chesterfield’s own letters, written to encourage 
the efforts of his son to acquire the art of pleasing in society, we add passages 
from the graceful and, in the main, just criticisms of the eminent French 
essayist, C. A. Sainte-Beuve: * 

In 1744, when he was only fifty years of age, his political ambition seemed, 
in part, to have died out, and the indifferent state of his health left him to 
choose a private life. And then the object of his secret ideal and his real am- 
bition we know now. Before his marriage, he had, about the year 1732, by a 
French lady (Mdme. du Bouchet), whom he met in Holland, a natural son, to 
whom he was tenderly attached. He wrote to this son, in all sincerity, “‘ From 
the first day of your life, the dearest object of mine has been to make you as 
perfect as the weakness of human nature will alluw.’’ Towards the education 
of this son al! his wishes, all his affectionate and worldly predilections tended. 
And whether Viceroy of Ireland, or Secretary of State in London, he found 
time to write long letters, full of minute details, to him, to instruct him 
small matters, and to perfect him in mind and manner . 

The Chesterfield, then, that we love especially to study, is the man of wit 
and experience, who knew all the affairs, and passed through all the phases of 
political and public life only to find out its smallest resources, and to tell us 
the last mot; he who, from his youth, was the friend of Pope and Boling- 
broke, the introducer into England of Montesquieu and Voltaire, the corres- 
pondent of Fontenelle and Mdme. de Teucin; he whom the Academy of In- 
scriptions placed among its members, who united the wit of the two nations, 
and who, in more than one intellectual essay, but particularly in his letters to 
his son, shows himself to us as a moralist, as amiable as he is consummate, 
and one of the masters of life. It is the Rochefoucald of England of whom 








* Prefixed to a late London edition of Lord Chesterfleld’s Letters, Sent , and Mi » 
in the Bayard Series of Pleasure Books of Literature, by Sampson Low, Son & Mariton. 
_ We can most heartily commend this beautifully printed volume as containing all there is 
truly valuable in the four volumes of letters. 
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we speak; Montesquieu; after the publication of ‘DL’ Buprit’ dés Lots,” wrote 
to the Abbé de Guasco, who was then in England; “ Téll my, Lord Chesterficla 
that nothing is so flattering to meas his approbation; but.that, though he is 
reading: my-work for the third time, he will only: be im a:better position to. 
point out to me what wants correcting and rectifying in it; nothing could be 
more instructive to. me than his observations and his critique.’ It was Ches- 
tertield who, speaking to Montesquieu, one day, of the readiness of the French 
for revolutions, and: their impatience at.slow reforms, spoke this.sentence, 
which is a résumé of our whole history: “ You French know how to make 
barricades, but you never raise barriers.’’ 

The letters begin with the.A B C of education and instruction. Chesterfield 
teaches his:son, in French, the rudiments of mythology and history. I do not 
regret the publication of these first letters. He lets slip some very excellent 
advice. in those early. pages.. The little Stanhope is no more than eight years 
old when his: father suits a little rhetoric to his juvenile understanding, and 
trics to.show him how to use good'language, and to express himself well. He 
especially recommends to him aéfention in all that he dves, and he gives the 
word its fall value.. “It: is attention alone,” he says, ‘‘ which fixes objects in 
the memory. There is no surer mark of'a mean and meagre intellect in the 
world than inattention. All that is worth the trouble of doing at-all, deserves 
te: be done. well, and nothing: can be well done without attention.’’ This pre- 
cept he incessantly repeats; and varies the application of it as his pupil grows, 
and is in a condition to comprehend it'to its fullest extent. Whether pleasure 
or study, everything one does must be well done, done entirely, and at its 
proper time, without allowing any distraction to intervene. ‘“When you read 
Horace, pay attention to the accuracy of his thoughts, to the: elegance of his 
diction, and to the beauty of his poetry, and do’not think.of the ‘Le Homine et 
Cive’ of Puffendorf; and when you read Puffendorf; do not thimk .of Mdme. 
de St. Germain; nor of Puffendorf ‘when you speak to Mdme. de St. Germain.” 
But this-strong and easy subjugation of the order of thought to the will only 
belongs .to great or very good intellects: M. Royer-Collard. used to say that 
“what was most wanting in our day, was respect in the moral disposition, and 
attention in the intellectual.’’ Lord Chesterfield, ina less grave manner, migh? 
have said the same thing. He was not long in finding out what was wanting 
in this. child whom he wished ‘to’ bring: up; whose. bringing up was, indeed, 
the end and aim of ‘his life. “On sounding your character to its very depths,” 
he said to him, “I have not, thank God, diseovered any vice of heart or weak« 
ness-of head, so far; but 1 have discovered idleness, inattention, and indiffer- 
ence, which are only pardonable in the aged, who, in the decline of life, when 
health and spirits give way, havea sert of right’ to that kind: of: tranquility. 
But a young man ought to be ambitious to shine and‘excel.’’ And it is pre- 
cisely this sacred fire, this lightning, that:makes Achilles, the Alexanders, and 
the Cacsars to be-the first in every undertaking, this motto of noble hearts and of 
eminent men of all kinds, that nature had primarily neglected ‘to place in the 
honest but thoroughly medioere seul of ‘the younger Stanhope: ‘ You appear 
to want,” said his-father, “ that vivida-vis animé which excites the majority of 
young men to please, to strive, and to outdo others.’’ ‘“When I was your 
age,’’ he says-again; “I should have been ashamed for-another to know his 
lesson better or to have been before mein a game, and I should have had no 
rest till I had regained the advantage." All this little course of education by 
letters, offers a sort of continuous dramatic interest; -we follow the efforts of 
a fine, distinguished, energetic nature as Lord ‘Chesterfield’s was, engaged in a 
contest with a disposition honest but indolent, with an easy and dilatory tem- 
perament, from which it would, at any expense, form a masterpiece accom- 
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plished, amiable. and: original; and with which it. only succeeded in making a 
sort.of estimable copy. What sustains and almost touches the reader in this 
strife, where so, much art is used, and where the inevitable counsel is the same 
beneath all metamorphoses, is the true fatherly affection which animatecs and 
inspires the delicate and’ excellent: master, as patient as he is full of vigor, 
lavish in resources and skill, never discouraged, untiring in sowing elegances 
and graces on this.infertile soil. The young man is placed at the Academy, 
with M. de la Guériniére (not till 1751, when he was nineteen, too old to profit 
by such instruction); the morning he devotes to study, and the rest of the 
time is to be consecrated to the world. ‘‘ Pleasure is now the last branch of 
your education,” this indulgent father writes; ‘it will soften and polish your 
manners, it will incite you to seek, and finally to acquire. graces.’’ Upon this 
last point he is exacting, and shows no quarter. Graces, he returns continually 
to them, for without them all effort is vain. ‘If they.are not natural to you, 
cultivate them,’’ he cries. He indeed speaks confidently; as if, to cultivate 
graces, it is not necessary to have them already! 

The gentle and the frivolous are perpetually.mingling in these letters. Mar- 
cel, the dancing-master, is very often recommended, Montesquieu no less. The 
Abbé de Guasco, a sort-of toady to Montesquieu, is a useful personage for 
introductions. ‘‘ Between you and me,” writes. Chesterfield, ‘“‘he has more 
knowledge than genius; but a clever man knows how to make use of everything, 
and every man is good for something. As to the President de Montesquieu; 
he is in all respects a precious acquaintance; he has genius, with the most exten- 
sive reading in the world, Drink of this fountain .as much as possible.” 

Of authors, those whom Chesterfield particularly recommends at this time; 
and those whose names occur most frequently in his counsels, are La Roche- 
foucald and La Bruyére. “If you read some of La Rochefoucald’s maxims in 
the. morning, consider, them, examine them well, and compare them with the 
originals you meetin the evening. Read La Bruyére in the morning, and see 
in the evening if his portraits are correct.”" But these guides, excellent ag 
they are, have no other use by themselves than that of a map, Without. per- 
sonal observation and experience, they would be useless, and would even be 
conducive to error, as a map might be if one thought to get from it a complete 
knowledge of towns and provinces. Better read one man than ten books. 
“The world is a country that no one has-ever known by means of descrip- 
tions; each must traverse it in person to be thoroughly initiated into its ways.” 

Lord Chesterfield intended this beloved son for a diplomatic life; he at.first 
found some difficulties in the way on account of his illegitimacy. To cut 
short these objections, he sent his son to Parliament; it was the surest method 
of conquering the scruples of the court. Mr. Stanhope, in his maiden speech, 
hesitated. a moment, and was obliged to have recourse to notes. He did not 
make a second attempt at speaking in public. It appears that he succeeded 
better in diplomacy, in those second-rate places where solid merit is sufficient, 
He filled the post of ambassador extraordinary to the court of Dresden. But 
his health, always delicate, failed, and his father had the misfortune to see 
him die before him, when he was scarcely thirty-six years old (1768). 


HINTS ON CONVERSATION, 


Talk often, but-never long; in that case, if: you do not please, at least you 
are sure not to tire your hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not treat 
the whole company ; this being one of the very few cases in which people do 
= — to be treated, every one being freely convinced that he has where- 
w pay. 

Tell stories — seldom, and absolutely never but when they are very ap 
and very short. Omit every circumstance that is not material, and beware 
digressions To have frequent recourse to narrative, betrays great want of 
imagination. 


LORD} CHESTEREIELD’S .LETTERS: TO. HIS: SON, 
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Never hold rg ¢ oy the button, or the hand, in order to be heard our; 
for, if people are not willing to hear you, you had much better hold your 
ba to than them. 

ake, rather than give, the tone of the company you arein. If you have 
parts, you will show them, more or less, upon every subject; and if you have 
not, you had better talk sillily upon a subject of other people’s, than of your 
own choosing. 

Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed companies, argumentative, polemical 
conversations ; which, though they should not, yet certainly do, indispose, for 
atime, the contesting parties towards each other; and if the controversy 

ws warm and noisy, endeavor to put an end to it by some genteel levity or 

Joke. I quieted such a conversation hubbub once, by representing to them 

at, rom I was persuaded none there present would repeat, out of com- 

pany, wha’ — in it, yet I could not answer for the discretion of the pas- 
ers on the street, who must necessarily hear all that was said. 

Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking of yourself, if it 
be possible. Such ‘is the natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it per- 
petually breaks out, even in people of the best parts, in all the various modes 
an of the egotism. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in human nature, that it 
descends even to the lowest objects; and one often sees people angling for 
2 pa when, ate a say to be truc (which, by the way, it seldom 

), no just praise is to be sought. One man affirms that he has rode t an 
hundred miles in six hours. Probably it is a lie; but supposing it to be true, 
what then? Why, he is a very good post-boy, that is all. Another asserts, 
and probably not without oaths, that he has drank six or eight bottles of wine 
ata sitting. Out of charity, I will believe him a liar; for if I do not, I must 
think him a beast. 

Always look people in the face when you speak to them; the not doing it 
is thought to he conscious guilt; besides that, you lose the advantage of 
ete by their countenances, what impression your discourse makes upon 

em. In order to know people’s real sentiments, I trust much more to my 
eyes than to my ears; for they can say whatever they have a mind I should 
peer but they can seldom help looking what they have no intention I should 

now. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly; for though the defamation of 
others may for the pene ane the malignity or pride of our hearts, cool 
reflection will draw very disadvantageous conclusions from such a disposition ; 
and in the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief. : 


SELF-ENOWLEDGE AND JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 


In order to judge of the inside of others, study your own; but men in gen- 
eral are very much alike; and though one has one prevailing passion, and an- 
other has another, yet their operations are much the same; and whatever en- 
gages or disgusts, pleases or offends you in others, will, mutatis mutandis, 
engage, —> please, or offend others in you. Observe, with the utmost 
attention, all the operations of your own mind, the nature of your passions, 
and the various motives that determine your will, and you may, in a great de- 
gree, know all mankind. For instance, do you find yourself hurt and morti- 

ed when another makes you feel his superiority, and your own inferiority, in 
knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? You will certainly take great care not to 
make a ey whose get will, geod word, interest, esteem, or friendship 
you would gain, feel that superiority in you, in case you have it. If disagree- 
able insinuations, sly sneers, or repeated contradictions tease and irritate you, 
would you use them where you wished to engage and please? Surely not; 
and I hope you wish to engage and please almost universally. The tempta- 
tion of saying a smart or witty thing, or bon mot, and the malicious applause 
with which it is commonly received, has made people who can say them, and, 
still oftener, people who think they can, but yet cannot, and yet try, more 
enemies, and implacable ones, too, than any one thing that I know of. When 
such things, then, shall happen to be said at your expense (as sometimes they 
certainly will), reflect seriously upon the sentiments, uneasiness, anger, and 
resentment which they excite in you; and consider whether it can be prudent 
by the same means to excite the same sentiments in others against you. Itis 
a decided folly to lose a friend for a jest; but, in my mind, it is not a much 
less degree of folly to make an enemy of an indifferent and neutral person for 
the sake of a bon mot. 














STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


SUGGESTIONS BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 





LETTERS OF WILLIAM PITT (EARL OF CHATHAM) TO HIS NEPHEW, 
THOMAS PITT (LORD CAMELFORD), WRITTEN 1751-71 

Wir Prirt, the Great Commoner of England, as he was gen- 
erally spoken of until this honorably won designation was lost 
in the less characteristic title of Earl of Chatham (conferred, 1766), 
was born at Boconnoc, November 15, 1708. He was educated at 
Eton, whence he went, as a gentleman commoner, to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. From ill health, he left the university without taking 
a degree, and made a tour through France and Italy. On his return 
he obtained a cornetcy in the Blues, and entered Parliament in Jan- 
uary, 1735, as one of the representatives of the borough of Old 
Sarum, which was the property of his family. On this field he won 
the reputation as an orator and statesman, which, to the American 
as well as the English mind, is the goal and stimulus of the highest 
talents, properly trained, worthily directed, and successfully re- 
warded. His death (May 11, 1777, its fatal stroke April 7) in the 
House of Lords, after one of his outbursts of patriotic eloquence, 
has passed into the keeping of painting as well as of history. 

The following series of letters were addressed by their author to 
his nephew, Thomas Pitt, the only son of Thomas Pitt (the Earl of 
Chatham's eldest brother), of Boconnoc, in the county of Cornwall.. 
He was born in March, 1737, and died in Florence in 1798. He sat 
in several parliaments, for the borough of Old Sarum, was a lord of: 
the Admiralty in 1763, and created Lord Camelford in 1783. He was. 
married to Anne, daughter of Pinkney Wilkinson. Their only son 
was killed in a duel in 1804, and their only daughter was married; 
in 1792, to William Lord Grenville. The letters coming, by this: 
marriage, into the possession of Lord Grenville, were first published. 
by him in 1804, with a Dedication to the Rt. Hon. William. Piti, 
‘whose career teaches how great talents may be most successfully: 
cultivated, and to what objects they may most honorably be di- 
rected.’ 

On their first publication, the Edinburgh Review (vol. iv.) justly 
observed: ‘In every line of these interesting relics, we: discover: 
proof that Lord Chatham was as amiable in private life as. the annals: 
of the Old and New World proclaim him to have been transoend- 
ently great in the management of affairs.’ 

9 
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The original edition (1804) was introduced by Lord Grenville with 

the following 
Preface. 

The follo letters were addressed by the late Lord Chatham to his 
nephew, Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Camelford), then at Cambridge. They are 
few in number, written for the private use of an individual ay | a short 
period of time, and ca enly such detached observations on the exten- 
sive subjects to which they relate, as occasion might happen to suggest, in the 
course of familiar corres e. Yet even these sapectact remains will, 
undoubtedly, be received by the public with no common interest, as well from 
their own intrinsic value, as from the picture which they display of the charac- 
ter of their author. The editor’s wish to do honor to the memory, both of the 
person by whom they were written and of him to whom they were addressed, 
would alone have rendered lim. desirous of making these papers public. But 
he feels a much higher motive, in the hope of peemnoting by such a publica- 

ble interests of learning, virtue, and religion. By the 
writers of that school whose philoso consists in the degradation of virtue, 
it has often been triumphantly declared, that no excellence of character can 
stand the test of close observation: that no man is a hero to his domestic 
servants, or to his familiar friends. How much more just, as well as more 
amiable and dignified, is the opposite sentiment, delivered to us in the words 
of Plutarch, and illustrated thro all his writings! ‘Real virtue,’’ says 
that. inimitable moralist, in. his Life of Pericles, “‘is most loved where it is 
most nearly seen: and no respect which it commands from strangers, can 
equal the never ceasing adniiration it excites in the daily intercourse of 
domestic life,” 

The. following co mdence, imperfect as it is (and who will not lament 
that many more such letiters are not preserved ?), exhibits a great orator, 
statesman and in ene of the most interesting rclations of private 
society. Not as in the cabinet or the senate, enforcing, by a vigorous and 
caninance oii giorg; bet implanting with parental Kindness, fale the mind of 

nce glory; with paren sindness,, e mind o 
an ingenious Fouth, seeds of wisdom and virtue, which ripened into full 


matu Y in the character of a most accomplished man: him to the 


acqu of knowledge, as the best instrument of action; teaching him, by 
the cultivation of his reason, to strengthen and establish in his heart those 
ciples of moral rectitude which were congenial to it; and, above all, ex- 
orting him to:regulate the whole conduct of his life by the predominant in- 
fluence of gratitude and obedience to God, as the only sure groundwork of 
—— duty. 
at Parent, anxious forthe character and success of a son, born to any 
liberal station in this great and free country, would not, in all that related to 
his education, gladly have resorted to the advice of such a man? What 
outhful spirit, animated by any desire ef future excellence, and looking for 

e gratification of that desire in the pursuits of honorable ambition, or in 
the consciousness of an upright, active, and useful life, would not embrace 
with transport euycpportaniy of listening on such a subject to the lessons of 
Lord Chatham ? ey are here before him. Not delivered with the authority 
ef.a preceptor or a parent, but. tempered by the affection of a friend towards 
a disposition and character well entitled to such regard. 

On that disposition and character the editor forbears to enlarge. Their best 
Ranegyric will be found. in the follow: es. Lord Camelford is there 

esc such as Lord Chatham jndged im in. the first dawn of his youth, 
and such as ‘he continued to ‘his latest hour. The same suavity of manners 
and steadiness of. principle, the:same:cornectness of jndgment and integrity of 
heart, Setingulahen. him through life; and the same affectionate attachment 
from those who knew him best, has followed him beyond the grave. 

It will be obvious to-evary-readier, on the slightest perusal.of the following 
letters, that they were never intended to =. a perfect system of educa- 
tion, even for the short portion of time to which they relate. Many points in 
which: they: will: be. found deficient,, were undoub i ne by. frequent 
Bi rh aap of personal intercourse, and. much was left to the general rules 
of study established at an English university. Still less, therefore, should 
the temporary: advice addressed to.an individual, whose previous education had 
labored under some disadvantage, be understood as.a general dissuasive from 
the cultivation of Grecian literature. The-sentiments of Lord Chatham were 
in direct opposition to any such opinion.. The.manner in which,;even in these 
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letters, he speaks of the first of poets, and the t of orators: and the 
stress which he lays on the benetits to be derived from their immortal works, 
eould leave no doubt of his judgment on this important point. That judgment 
was afterwards most unequivocally manifested, when he was called upon to 
consider the question with a still higher interest, not only as a friend and 
ian, but also as a father. 

“T call that,” says Milton, “‘a complete and generous education, which fits 
a man to A pee justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both 

ublic and private, of peace and war.” is is the purpose to which all 

nowledge is subordinate; the test of all intellectual and moral excellence. 
It is the end to which the lessons of Lord Chatham are uniformly directed. 
May they contribute to ape and encourage its pursuit! Recommended, 
as they must be, to- the heart of every reader, by theit warmth of sentiment 
and eloquence of language; deriving additional weight from the affectionate 
interest by which they were dictated; and most of all, enforced by the 
influence of his great example, and the authority of his venerable name. 


LETTER I. 
September, 1751. 

My Dear Curtp,—I am extremely pleased with your translation, now it is 
written over fair. It is very close to the sense of the original, and done, in 
many places, with much spirit, as well as the numbers not lame or rough. 
However, an attention to Mr. Pope’s numbers will make you avoid some ill 
sounds, and hobbling of the verse, by only transposing a word or two, im many 
instances. I have, upon reading the Eclogue over again, altered the third, 
fourth, and fifth lines, in order to bring them nearer to the Latin, as well as to 
render some beauty which is contained in the repetition of words in tender 
passages. You give me great pleasure, my dear child, in the progress you 
have made. I will recommend to Mr. Leech to carry you quite through 
Virgil's Encid, from beginning to ending. Pray show him this letter, with 
my service to him, and thanks for his care of you. For English poetry, I 
recommend Pope’s translation of Homer, and Dryden’s Fables in particular. 
Iam not sure if they are not called Tales instead of Fables. Your cousin, 
whom, I am sure, you can overtake if you will, has read Virgil’s neid quite 
through, and much of Horace’s Epistles. Terence’s plays I would also de- 
sire Mr. Leech to make you perfect master of. Your cousin has read them all. 
Go on, my dear, and you will at least equal him. You are so good that I have 
nothing to wish but that you may be directed to proper books; and I trust to 
your spirit; and desire to be praised for things that deserve praise, for the 
figure you will hereafter make, God bless you, my dear child. 

Your most affectionate Uncle, 
WitiiaM Pir. 


Batu, Oct. 12, 1751. 

My Dear Nepruew,—As I have been moving about from place to place, 
your letter reached me here, at Bath, but very lately, after making a consider- 
able circuit to find me. I should have ctherwise, my dear child, returned you 
thanks for the very great pleasure you have given me, long before now. The 
very good account you give me of your studies, and that delivered in very 
good Latin, for your time, has filled me with the highest expectation of your 
future improvements. I see the foundations so well laid, that I do not make 
the least doubt but you will become a perfect good scholar; and have the 
pleasure and applause that will attend the several advantages hereafter, in 
the future course of your life, that you can only acquire now by your emula- 
tion and noble labors in the pursuit of learning, and of every acquirement 
that is to make you superior to other gentlemen. I rejoice to hear that you 
have begun Homer’s Iliad, and have made so great a progress in Virgil. I hope 
you taste and love those authors particularly. You cannot. read them too 


LETTER Ii. 
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much: they are not only the two greatest pocts, but they contain the finest 
lessons for your age to imbibe: lessons of honor, courage, disinterestedness, 
love of truth, command of temper, gentleness of behavior, humanity, and, in 
one word, virtue in its true signification. Go on, my dear nephew, and drink 
as deep as you can of these divine springs: the pleasure of the draught is 
equal, at least, to the prodigious advantages of it to the heart and morals. I 
hope you will drink them, as somebody does in Virgil of another sort of cup: 
‘Ile impiger hausit spumantem pateram’ (Quickly he drained the flowing 
bowl.) I shall be highly pleased to hear from you, and to know what au- 
thors give you most pleasure. I desire my service to Mr. Leech; pray tell 
him I will write to him soon about your studies. 


LETTER fil. 
Bata, Jan. 12, 1754. 


My pgarR Nersew,—Yonr letter from Cambridge affords me many very 
sensible pleasures: first, that you are at last in a proper place for study and 
improvement, instead of losing any more of that most precious thing, time, 
in London; in the next place, that you seem pleased with the particular 
society you are placed in, and with the gentleman to whose care and instruc- 
tions you are committed; and, above all, I applaud the sound, right sense and 
love of virtue which appears through your whole letter. You are already 
possessed of the true clue to guide you through this dangerous and perplex- 
ing part of life’s journey, the years of education; and upon which the com- 
plexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly depend. I say you have 
the true clue to guide you in the maxim you lay down in your letter to me, 
namely, that the use of learning is to render a man more wise and virtuous, 
not merely to make kim more learned. Macte tua virtute ; “Go on and pros- 

_per.’? Go on, my dear boy, by this golden rule, and yon cannot fail to 
become everything your generous heart prompts you to wish to be, and that 
mine most affectionately wishes for you. There is but one danger in your 
way, and that is, perhaps, natural enough to your age—the love of pleasure, 
or the fear of close application and laborious diligence. With the last, there 
is nothing you may not conquer; and tbe first is sure to conquer and enslave 
whoever does not strenuously and generously resist the first allurements of it, 
lest, by small indulgences, he fall under the yoke of irresistible habit. 
Vitanda est improba siren, desidia; (‘‘ Avoid that ugly syren, idleness’’), I 
desire may be affixed to the curtains of your bed, and to the walls of your 
chambers. If you do not rise early, you never can make any progress worth 
talking of. Another rule is, if you do not set apart your hours of read- 
ing, and never suffer yourself or any one else to break in upon them, your 
days will slip through your hands unprofitably and frivolously; unpraised by 
all you wish to please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. Be assured, what- 
ever you take from pleasure, amusements, or indolence, for these first few 
years of your life, will repay you a hundred-fold in the pleasures, honors, and 
advantages of all the remainder of your days. My heart is so full of the 
most earnest desire that you should do well, that I find my letter has run into 
some length, which you will, I know, be so good as toexcuse. There remains 
now nothing to trouble you with, but a little plan for the beginning of your 
studies, which I desire, in a particular manner, may be exactly followcd in 
every title. You are to qualify yourself for the part in society to which your 
birth and estate call you. .You are to be a gentleman of such learning and 
qualifications as may distinguish you in the service of your country hereafter ; 
not a pedant, who reads only to be called learned, instead of considering 
learning only as an instrument for action. Give me leave, therefore, my dear 
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nephew, who have gone before you, to point out to you the dangers in your 
road; to guard you against such things as I experience my own defects to 
arise from; and, at the same time, if I have had any little successes in the 
world, to guide you to what I have drawn many helps from. I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the gentleman who is your tutor, but I dare say he is 
every way equal to such a charge, which I think no small one. You will com- 
municate this lctter to him, and 1 hope he will be so good as to concur with 
me, as to the course of study I desire you may begin with; and that such 
books, and such only, as I have pointed out, may be read. They are as fol- 
lows: Euclid; a course of Logic; a course of Experimental Philosophy; 
Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding; his Treatise also on the Understand- 
ing; his Treatise on Government, and Letters on Toleration. I desire, for the 
present, no books of poetry but Horace and Virgil; of Horace, the Odes, but 
above all, the Epistles, and Ars Poetica. These parts, Nocturna versate manu, 
versate diurna. Tully de Officiis, de Amicitia, de Senectute; his Catilinarian 
Oration and Philippics. Sallust. At leisure hours, an abridgement of the 
history of England to be run through, in order to settle in the mind a general 
chronological order and series of principal events and succession of kings; 
proper books of English history, on the true principles of our happy consti- 
tution, shall be pointed out afterwards. Burnett’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, abridged by himself, to be read with great care. Father Paul (Sarpi’s 
History, with Notes and Observations by Amelot de la Houssail, London, 1727) 
on beneficiary matters, in English. A French master, and only Moliére’s Plays 
to be read with him, or by yourself, till you have gone through them all. Spec- 
tators, especially Mr. Addison’s papers, to be read very frequently at broken 
times in yourroom. I make it my request that you will forbear* drawing, 
totally, while you are at Cambridge; and not meddle with Greek, otherwise 
than to know a little the etymology of words in Latin, or English, or French; 
nor to meddle with Italian. I hope this little course will soon be run through. 
I intend it as a general foundation for many things, of infinite utility, to come 
as soon as this is finished. 


LETTER Iv. 
Bata, Jan. 14, 1754. 


My pEAR NEPHEW,—You will hardly have read over one very long letter 
from me before you are troubled with a second. I intended to have written 
soon, but I do it the sooner on account of your letter to your aunt, which she 
transmitted tome here. If anything, my dear boy, could have happened to 
raise you higher in my esteem, and to endear you more to me, it is the 
amiable abhorrence you feel for the scene of vice and folly (and of real 
misery and perdition, under the false notion of pleasure and spirit), which has 
opened to you at your college, and, at the same time, the manly, brave, gener- 
ous, and wise resolution and true spirit with which you resisted and repulsed 
the first attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, infinitely too firm and 
noble, as well as too elegant and enlightened, to be in any danger of yielding 
to such contemptible and wretched corruptions. You charm me with the 





* Lord Grenville, in a note to the first edition of 1804, remarks 

This plan, drawn up for one whose previous education had not been systematic, 
does not cluim to be complete. Lord Chatham had a high appreciation of Greci«n 
literaiure, and Earl Stauhope, in his life of William Pitt, quotes Bishop Tomliue: 
“I: was by Lord Chatham’s purticular desire that Thucydides was the first Greek 
book which Mr. Pitt read after he came to college. Toe only «ther wish ever ex- 
pressed by his lordship, relatiw~ *> Mr. Pitt's studies, was, that I wouid read Poly- 


dius with him.” 
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description of Mr. Wheeler, and while you say you could adore him, I could 
adore you for the natural, genuine love of yirtuc which speaks in all you feel, 
say, or do. As to your companions, lef this be your rule: Cultivate the 
acquaintance with Mr. Wheeler which you have so fortunately begun; and, in 
general, be sure to associate with men much older than yourself; scholars, 
whenever you can; but always with men of decent and honorable lives. As 
their age and learning, superior both to your own, must necessarily, in good 
sense, and in the view of acquiring knowledge from them, entitle them to all 
deference, and submission of your lights to theirs, you will particularly prac- 
tice that first and greatest rule for pleasing in conversation, as well as for 
drawing instruction and improvement from the company of one’s superior in 
age and knowledge, namely, to be a paticnt, attentive, and well-bred hearer, 
and to answer with modesty; to deliver your own opinions sparingly and with 
proper diffidence; and if you are forced to desire farther information or 
explanation on a point, to do it with proper apologies for the trouble you 
give; or, if obliged to differ, to do it with all possible candor, and an unpreju- 
diced desire to find and ascertain truth, with an entire indifference to the side 
on which that truth is to be fonnd. There is, likewise, a particular attention 
required to contradict with good manners; such as, begging pardon, begging 
leave to doubt, and such like phrases. Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an 
absolute silence fora long novitiate. I am far from approving such a taciturn- 
ity, but I highly recommend the end and intent of Pythagoras’ injunction; 
which is to dedicate the first parts of life more to hear and learn, in order to 
collect materials out of which to form opinions founded on proper lights, and 
well examined sound principles, than to be presuming, promipt, and flippant 
in hazarding one’s own slight crude notions of things, and thereby exposing 
the nakedness and emptiness of the mind, like a house opened to company 
before it is fitted either with necessaries, or ornaments for their reception and 
entertainment. And not only will this disgrace follow from such temerity 
and presumption, but a more serious danger is sure to ensue, that is, the em- 
bracing errors for truth, prejudices for principles ; and when that is once done 
(no matter how yainly and weakly), the adhering, perhaps, to false and dan- 
erous notions, only because one has declared for them, and submitting, for 
e, the understanding and conscience to a yoke of base and servile preju- 
dices, vainly taken up and absolutely retained. This will never be your 
danger; but I thought it not amiss to offer these reflections to your thoughts, 
As to your manner of behaving toward these unhappy young gentlemen you 
describe, let it be manly arid easy; decline their parties with civility; retort 
railery with railery, always tempcred with good breeding; if they banter your 
regularity, order, decency, an love of study, banter, in return, their neglect 
of them; and yenture,to own frankly, that you came to learn what you can, 
not to follow what they are pleascd fo call pleasure. In short, let your exter- 
nal behavior to them be as full of politeness and ease as your inward estima- 
tion of them is full of pity, mixed with contempt. 1 come now to the part of 
the advice I have to offer you, which most nearly concerns your welfare, and 
upon which every good and honorable purpose of your life will assuredly 
turn ;, I mean the keeping up in your heart the true sentiments of religion. If 
you are not right towards God, you can never be so towards man; the noblest 
sentiment of the human breast is here brought to the test. Is gratitude in 
the number of a man’s virtues? If it be, the highest benefactor demands the 
warmest returns of gratitude, love, and praise: Ingratum qui dixerit, omnia 
dixit (‘‘ When you have spoken ingratitude, you have spoken everything”). lf 
@ man wants this virtue, where there are infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will be likely to want all others toward his fellow creatures, 
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whose utmost gifts are poor compared to fhese he daily receives at the hands 
of his never-failing Almighty friend. ‘Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth,’ is big with the deepest wisdom; ‘the fear of the Lerd is the begin- 
ning of wisdom; and, an upright heart, that is understanding.’ This is eter- 
nally true, whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it or not; nay, I 
must add of this religious wisdom, ‘Her ways arc ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace,” whatever your young gentlemen of pleasure may think of 
a tainted health and battered constitution. Told fast, therefore, by this shcet- 
anchor of happiness, religion; you will often want it in the times of most 
danger, the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true religion as preciously 
as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt superstition and enthusiasm.* 
The first is the perfection and glory of the human nature; the two last, the 
depravation and disgrace of it. Remember, the essence of religion is a heart 
void of offence towards God and man; not subtle, speculative opinions, but an 
active vital principle of faith. The words of a heathen were so fine that I 
must give them to you: 
Compositum Jus, faeque animi ; sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et inoctum generoso pectis honesto.t 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispositions you have toward all that 
is right and good, and make yourself the love and admiration of the world! 
I have neither paper nor words to tell you how tenderly I am yours, 


LETTER V. 
Batu, Jan, 24, 1754. 

I will lose not a moment before I return my most tender and warm thanks 
to the most amiable, valuable, and noble-minded of youths, for the infinite 
pleasure his letter gives me. My dear nephew, what a beautiful thing is 
genuine goodness, and how lovely does the human mind appear in its native 
purity (in a nature as happy as yours), before the taints of a corrupted world 
have touched it! To guard you from the fatal effects of all the dangers that 
surround and beset youth (and many there are), I thank God, is become my 
pleasing and very important charge; your own choice, and our nearness in 
blood, and, still more, a nearer and dearer relation of hearts, which I feel 
between us, all concur to make itso. I shall seek, then, every occasion, my 
dear young friend, of being useful to you, by offering you those lights which 
one must have lived some years in the world to see the full force and extent 
of, and which the best mind and clearest understanding will suggest imper- 





* Lord Grenville remarks, in a note (1804): 

Piutarch, in his Lie of Pcricles, notices the benefit which that great statesman 
derived from the study of natural philosophy, as taught by Anaxageras. “ The lessons 
of Anaxageras gave clevation to his soul and sublimity to his eloquence; they diffused 
ovcr the whole tenor of his life a temperate and majestic grandeur ; taught him to raise 
his thoughts from the works of Nature to the contemplation of that Perfect and Pure 
Intclligence from which they originate, and instilled into his mind, instead of the dark 
and fearful superstition of his times, that piety which is confirmed by Reason, and 
animated by Hope.” 

+ Perseus, Sat. 1., thus translated by Dryden: 

A soul where laws both human and divine, 
In practice more than speculation shine ; 
A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 

Pare in the last recesses of the mind. 

Gifford, in his translation of these lines, appends the remark: “ These two lines are 
not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of language. Closeness cramps, and para 
phrase enfeebles their sense.” 
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fectly, in any case, and in the most difficult, delicate, and essential points, 
perhaps not at all, till experience, that dear-bought instructor, comes to our 
assistance. What I shall, therefore, make my task (a happy, delightful task, 
if I prove a safeguard to so much opening virtue), is to be, for some years, 
what you cannot be to yourself, your experience; experience anticipated, and 
ready digested for your use. Thus we will endeavor, my dear child, to join 
the two best seasons of life, to establish your virtue and your happiness upon 
solid foundations. So much in general. I will now, my dear nephew, say a 
few things to you upon a matter where you have surprisingly little to learn, 
considering you have seen nothing but Boconnoc ; I mean behavior. 

Behavior is of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man, as he happens to 
have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging and proper manner, or to a vul- 
gar, coarse, ill-bred, or awkwarc and ungentecl one. Behavior, though an ex- 
ternal thing, which scems rather to belong to the body than to the mind, is 
certainly founded in considerable virtues: though I have known instances of 
good men with something very revolting and offensive in their manner of 
behavior, especially when they have the misfortune to be naturally very 
awkward and ungentcel; and which their mistaken friends have helped to 
confirm them in, by telling them they were above such trifles as being genteel, 
dancing, fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with grace and vigor. 
As if the body, because inferior, were not a part of the composition of man ; 
and the proper, easy, ready, and graceful use of himself, both in mind and 
limb, did not go to make up the character of an accomplished man. You are 
in no danger of falling into this preposterous error; and I had a great 
pleasure in finding you, when I first saw you in London, so well disposed by 
nature, and so properly attentive to make yourself genteel in person, and well 
bred in behavior. I am very glad you have taken a fencing master; that 
exercise will give you some manly, firm, and graceful attitudes; open your 
chest, place your head upright, and plant you well upon your legs. As to 
the use of the sword, it is well to know it; but remember, my dearest 
nephew, it is a science of defence, and that a sword can never be employed, 
by the hand of a man of virtue, in any other cause. As to the carriage of 
your person, be particularly carcful, as you are tall and thin, not to get a 
habit of stooping; nothing has so poor a look; above all things, avoid con. 
tracting any peculiar gesticulations of the body, or movements of the muscles 
of the face. It is rare to see in any one a graceful laughter; it is generally 
better to smile than to laugh out, especially to contract a habit of laughing at 
small or no jokes. Sometimes it would be affectation, or worse,.mere morose- 
ness, not to laugh heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an 
incident, or the true pleasantry and wit of a thing, call for and justify it; but 
the trick of laughing frivolously is, by all means, to be avoided: Risu inept, 
res incptior nulla est (Nothing is so silly as a silly laugh.) 

Now, as to politeness: many have attempted definitions ; I believe it is best 
to be known by description, definition not being able to comprise it. I would, 
however, venture to call it benevolence in trifles, or the preference of others 
to ourselves in little daily, hourly occurrences in the commerce of life. A 
better place, a more commodious seat, priority in being helped at table, ctc., 
what is it but sacrificing ourselves in such trifles to the convenience and pleas- 
ure of others? And this constitutes true politencss. It is a perpetual 
attention (by habit it grows easy and natural to us) to th: little wants of those 
we are with, by which we either prevent or remove them. Bowing, ceremoni- 
ous, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness; that must 
be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble. And what will give this but a 
mind benevolent and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable disposition in 
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trifles toward all you converse and live with? Benevolence in greater matters 
takes a higher name, and is the queen of virtues. Nothing is so incompatible 
with politeness as any trick of absence of mind. I would trouble you witha 
word or two more upon some branches of behavior, which have a more 
serious moral obligation in them than those of merc politeness, which are 
equally important in the eye of the world. I mean a proper behavior, 
adapted to the respective relations we stand in toward the different ranks of 
superiors, equals, and inferiors. Let your behavior towards superiors in 
dignity, age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be full of respect, 
deference, and modesty. Toward equals, nothing becomes a man so well as 
well-bred ease, polite freedom, generous frankness, manly spirit, always 
tempered with gentleness and sweetness of manner, noble sincerity, candor, 
and openness of heart, qualificd and restrained within the bounds of prudence, 
and ever limited by a grateful regard to secrecy in all things entrusted to it, 
and an inviolable attachment to your word. To inferiors, gentleness, conde- 
scension, and affability is the only dignity. Towards servants, never accustom 
yourself to rough and passionate language. When they are good, we should 
consider them as humiles amici, as fellow Christians, ut conservi ; and when 
they are bad, pity, admonish, and part with them, if incorrigible On all 
occasions beware, my dear child, of anger, that demon, that destroyer of our 


peace. 
Ira furor brevis est, animum rege, qui nisi paret 


Imperat; hunc frenis, hunc tu compesce cateni—* 
LETTER VI. 
Batu, Feb. 3, 1754. 

Nothing can or ought to give me a higher satisfuction, than the obliging 
manner in which my dear nephew receives my most sincere and affectionate 
endeavors to be of use to him. You much overrate the obligation, whatever 
it be, which youth has to those who have trod the paths of the world before 
them, for their friendly advice how to avoid the inconveniences, dangers, and 
evils which they themselves may have run upon for want of such timely 
warnings, and to seize, cultivate, and carry forward toward perfection, those 
advantages, graces, virtues, and felicities, which they may have totally missed, 
or stopped short in the generous pursuit. To lend this helping hand to those 
who are beginning to tread the slippery way, seems, at best, but an office of 
common humanity to all; but to withhold it from one we truly love, and 
whose heart and mind bear every genuine mark of the very soil proper for all 
the amiable, manly, and generous virtues to take root, and bear their 
heavenly fruit; inward, conscious peace, fame amongst men, public love, 
temporal and eternal happiness; to withhold it, I say, in such an instance, 
would deserve the worst of names. I am greatly pleased, my dear young 
friend, that you do me the justice to believe I do not mean to impose any 
yoke of authority upon your understanding and conviction. I wish to warn, 
admonish, instruct, enlighten, and convince your reason; and so determine 
your judgment to right things, when you shall be made to sec that they are 
right; not to overbear and impel you to adopt anything before you perceive 
it to be right or wrong, by the force of authority. I hear, with great pleas- 
ure, that Locke lay before you when you last wrote to me; and I like the 
observation you make from him, that we must use our own reason, not that 
of another, if we would deal fairly by ourselves, and hope to enjoy a peaceful 





* Horace, thus rendered by Francis: 
* Anger’s a shorter madness of the mind 
Subdue the tyrant, and in fetters bind. ’ 
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and contented conscience. This preeept is truly worthy of the dignity of 
rational natures. But here, my dear child, Ict me offer one distinction to you, 
and it is of much moment. It is this: Mr. Locke’s preeept is applicable only 
to such opinions as regard moral or religious obligations, and which, as such, 
our own consciences alone can judge and determine for ourselves: matters of 
mere expediency, that affect neither honor, morality, or religion, were not in 
that great and wise man’s view: such are the usages, forms, manners, modes, 
proprieties, decorums, and all those numberiess ornamental little acquire- 
ments, and genteel, well-bred attentions, which constitute a proper, graceful, 
amiable, and noble behavior. In matters of this kind, I am sure, your own 
reason, to which I shall always refer you, will at once tell you that you must, 
at first, make use of the experience of others; in effect, see with their eyes, 
or not be able to see at ail; for the ways of the world, as to its usages and ex- 
terior manners, as well as to all things of expediency and prudential eonsider- 
ations, a moment’s reflection will convince a mind as right as yours, must 
necessarily be, te inexperienced youth, with ever so fine natural parts, a terra 
incognita. As you would not, therefore, attempt to form notions of China or 
Persia but from those who have travelled these countries, and the fidelity and 
sagacity of- whose relations you can trust; so will you as little, I trust, pre- 
maturely form notions of your own concerning that usage of the world (as it 
is called) into which you have not yet travelled, and which must be long 
studied and practiced before it can be tolerably well known. I can repeat 
nothing to you of so Infinite consequence to your future welfare, as to conjure 
you not to be hasty in taking up notions and opinions ; guard your honest and 
ingenious mind against this main danger of youth. With regard to all things 
that appear not to your reason, after dune examination, evident duties of 
honor, morality, or religion (and in all such as do, lect your conseience and 
reason dctermine your notions and conduct), in all other matters, I say, be 
slow to form opinions, keep your mind in a candid state of suspensc, and 
open to full conviction when you shall procure it; using, in the meantime, the 
experience of a friend you can trust, the sincerity of whose advice you will 
try and prove by your own experience hereafter, when more years wiil have 
given it to you. I have been longer upon this head than I hope there was any 
occasion for; but the great importance of the matter, and my warm wishes 
for your welfarc, figure, and happiness, have drawn it from me. I wish to 
know if you have a good French master: I must recommend the study of the 
French language, to speak and write it correctly, as to grammar and orthog- 
raphy, as a matter of the utmost and indispensable use to you, if you would 
make any figurc in the great world. I necd say no more to enforce this 
recommendation: when I get to London, I will send you the best French 
dictionary. Have you been taught geography and the use of the globes by 
Mr. Leech? If not, pray take a geography master and learn the use of the 
globes; it is soon known. I recommend to you to acquire a clear and 
thorough notion of what !s called the solar system, together with the doctrine 
of comets. I wanted as much, or more, to hear of your private reading at 
home, as of public lectures, which, I hope, however, you will frequent for 
example’s sake. Pardon this long letter, and keep it by you if you do not 


hate it 
LETTER VII. 
Batu, March 30, 1754. 


My pear Nersew,—I am much obliged to you for your kind remembrance 
and wishes for my health. It is much recovered by the regular fit of gout, of 
which I am still lame in both feet, and I may hope for better health hereafter 
in consequence. I have thought it long since we conversed: I waited to be 
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able to give you a better account of my health, and, in part, to leave you time 
to make advances in your plan of study, of which I am very desirous to hear 
an account. I desire you will be so good as to let me know particularly, if 
you have gone through the abridgement of Burnet’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, and the treatise of Father Paul on Benefices; also, how much of Locke 
you have read. I beg you not to mix any other English reading with what I 
recommended to you. I propose to save you mueh time and trouble by 
pointing out to you such books, in succession, as will carry you the shortest 
way to the things you must know to fit yourself for the business of the world, 
and give you the clearer knowledge of them, by keeping them unmixed with 
superfluous, vain, empty trash. Let me hear, my dear child, of your French 
also, as well as of those studies which are more properly university studies. 
I cannot tell you better how truly and tenderly I love you, than by telling you 
I am most solicitously bent on your doing everything that is right, and laying 
the foundations of your future happiness and figure in the world, in such 4 
course of improvement as will not fail to make you a better man, while it 
makes you a more knowing one. Do you rise early? I hope yon have 
already made to yourself the habit of doing it; if not, let me conjure you to 
ecquire it. Remember your friend Horace: 
* Et ni 

Posces ante diem librum cum !umine; si non 

Intendes animum studiis, et rebus honestis, 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere.’ * 


LETTER Vill. 
Batu, May 4, 1754. 


Dear Nepuew,—I use a pen with some difficulty, being still lame in my 
hand, with the gout. I cannot, however, delay writing this line to you, on 
the course of English history I propose for you. If you have finished the 
abridgement of English History and of Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
I recommend to you next (before any other reading of history) Oldcastle’s 
Remarks on the History of England, by Lord Bolingbroke.t Let me apprise 





* Horace, thus rendered by Francis: 
‘Unless you light your early lamp, to find 
A moral book; unless you form your mind 
To nobler studies, you shall forfeit rest, 
And love or envy shall disturb your breast.” 


+ Lord Grenville, in a note on this recommendation, remarks: 

“Some early impressions had preposeessed Lord Chatham's mind with a much more 
favorable opinion of the political writings of Lord Bolingbroke, than he might himself 
have retained on a more impartial consideration. Toa reader of the present day, the 
‘Remarks on the History of England‘ would probably appear but ill entitled to the 
praises which are, in these letters, sc liberally bestowed upon them. For himeelf, at 
leazt, the editor may be allowed to say, that their style is, in his judgment, declama- 
tory, diffused, and involved ; deficient both in elegance and in precision, and little cal- 
culated to satisfy a taste formed, as Lord Chatham's was, on the present models of 
classic simplicity. Their matter he thinks more substantially defective; the obser: a- 
tions which they contain display no depth of thought or extent of knowledge; the'r 
reasoning ie, for the most part, trite and superficial; while on the accuracy with which 
the facts themselves are represented, no reliance can safely be placed. The principles 
and character of their aythor Lord Chatham himeelf condemns, with just reprobation. 
And when, in addition to this general cerstte, he admits that in these writings the 
truth of histufy is occasionally warped, and its application distorted for party purposes, 
what tarther notice can be wanted of the caution with which such a book must always 
be regarded? ” 
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you of one thing before you read them, and that is, that the author has bent 
some passages to make them invidious parallels to the times he wrote in; 
therefore, be aware of that, and depend, in general, on finding the truest con- 
stitutional doctrines, and that the facts of history, though warped, are no- 
where falsified. I also recommend Nathaniel Bacon’s Historical and Political 
Observations ; * it is, without exception, the best and most instructive book we 
have on matters of that kind. They are both to be read with much attention, 
and twice over; Oldcastle’s Remarks to be studied and almost got by heart, 
for the inimitable beauty of the style, as well as the matter; Bacon for the 
matter chiefly; the style being uncouth, but the expression forcible and strik- 
ing. I can write no more, and you will hardly read what is writ. 


LETTER IX. 
Astrop WELLS, Sept. 5, 1754. 

My pear NePuew,—lI have been a long time without conversing with you, 
and thanking you for the pleasure of your last letter. You may possibly be 
about to return to the seat of learning on the banks of the Cam; but I will 
not defer discoursing to you on literary matters till you leave Cornwall, not 
doubting but you are mindful of the muses amidst the very savage rocks and 
moors, and yet more savage natives, of the ancient and respectable duchy. 
First: With regard to the opinion you desire concerning a common-place 
book: in general, I much disapprove the use of it; it is chiefly intended for 
persons who mean to be authors, and tends to impair the memory, and to 
deprive you of a ready, extempore use of your reading, by accustoming the 
mind to discharge itself of its reading on paper, instead of relying on its 
natural power of retention, aided and fortified by frequent revisions of its 
ideas and materials. Some things must be common-placed in order to be of 
any use; dates, chronological order, and the like; for instance, Nathaniel 
Bacon (author of a work on the History of England) ought to be extracted in 
the best method you can; but, in general, my advice to you is, not to put 
common-place upon paper, but, as an equivalent to it, to endeavor to range 
and methodize in your head what you read, and, by so doing frequently and 
habitually, to fix matter in the memory. I desired you, some time since, to 
read Lord Clarendon’s History of the Civil Wars. I have lately read a much 
honester and more instructive book of the same period of history, by Thomas 
May, which I will send to you. If you have not read Burnet’s History of 
His Own Times, I beg you will. I hope your father is well. My love to the 


girls. 


* On this book Lord Grenville remarks: 

“ This book, thuugh at present little known, formerly « njoyed a very high reputation, 
It is written with a very evident bias to the principles of the parliamentary party to 
which Bacon adhered, but contains a great deal of very use‘ul and valuable matter. It 
was published in two parts, the first in 1647, the second in 1651, and was sccretly re- 
printed in 1672, and again in 1682; after which edition, the publisher was indic:ed and 
outlawed. After the Revolution, a fourth edition was printed, with an advertisenct 
aeecrting, on the authority of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, one of Selden's executors, 
that the groundwork of this book was laid by that great and learned man. And it is 
probable, on the ground of this assertion, that in the folio edition of Kacon’s book, 
printed in 1739, it is said, in the title-page, to have been ‘collected from some manu- 
script notes of Jubn Selden, Esq.’ But it does not appear that this notion rests or 
any sufficient evidence. It is, however, manifest from some expressions in the very 
unjust and disparaging account given of this work in Nicholson's Historical Library 
(part i. p. 150), that Nathaniel Bacon was generally considered as an imitator and fol- 
lower of Selden.” 
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LETTER X. 
Pay Orrice, April 9, 1755. 

My DEAR NEPHEW,—I rejoice extremely to hear that your father and the 
girls are not unentertained on their travels. In the meantime, your travels 
through, the paths of literature, arts, and sciences (a road sometimes set with 
flowers, and sometimes difficult, laborious, and arduous), are not only 
infinitely more profitable in future, but at present, upon the whole, infinitely 
more delightful. My own travels at present are none of the pleasantest. I 
am going through a fit of the gout, with much proper pain and what proper 
patience I may. Avis au lecteur, my sweet boy; remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. Let no excesses lay the foundations of gout and the rest 
of Pandora’s box; nor any immoralities or vicious courses sow the seeds of @ 
too late and painful repentance. Here ends my sermon, which, I trust, you 
are not fine gentleman enough, or, in plain English, silly fellow enough, to 
laugh at. Lady Hester is much yours. Let me hear some account of your 
intercourse with the muses. 


LETTER XI. 
Pay Orrice, April 15, 1755. 


A thousand thanks to my dear boy for a very pretty letter. I like extremely 
the account you give of your literary life ; the reflections you make upon some 
West Saxon actors in the times you are reading are natural, manly, and 
sensible, and flow from a heart that will make you far superior to any of 
them. I am content you should be interrupted (provided the interruption be 
not long) in the course of your reading, by declaiming in defence of the thesis 
you have so wisely chosen to maintain. It is true, indeed, that the affirmative 
maxim, ‘‘Omne solum forti patria est (Every soil is his country to the brave)” 
has supported some great and good men under the persecutions of faction and 
party injustice, and taught them to prefer an hospitable retreat in a foreign 
land to an unnatural mother country. Some few such may be found in 
ancient times: in our own country also some. Such was Algernon Sidney, 
Ludlow, and others. But how dangerous it is to trust frail, corrupt man, 
with such an aphorism! What fatal casuistry is it big with! How many a 
villain might and has masked himself in the sayings of ancient illustrious 
exiles, while he was, in fact, dissolving all the nearest and dearest ties that 
hold societies together, and spurning at all laws, divine and human! How 
easy the transition from this political to some impious ecclesiastical aphor- 
isms! If all soils are alike to the brave and virtuous, so may all Churches and 
modes of worship; that is, all will be equally neglected and violated. Instead 
of every soil being his country, he will have no one for his country; he will be 
the forlorn outcast of mankind. Such was the late Bolingbroke of impious 
memory. Let me know when your declamation is over. Pardon an observa- 
tion on style. ‘I received yours,’’ is vulgar and mercantile; “ your letter,’’ 
is the way of writing. 

LETTER XI. 
Pay OrrFice, May 20, 1755. 

My DEAR NEPHEW,—I am extremely concerned to hear that you have been 
ill, especially as your account of an illness you speak of as past, implies such 
remains of disorder as I beg you will give all proper attention to. By the 
medicine your physician has ordered, I conceive he considers your case in 
some degree nervous. If that be so, advise with him whether a little change 
of air and of the scene, together with some weeks’ course of steel waters, 
would not be highly proper for you. Iam to go, the day after to-morrow, to 
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Sunning Hill, in Windsor Forest, where I propose to drink those waters for 
about a month. Lady Hester and I will be happy in your company, if your 
doetor shall be of opinion that such Waters may be of service to you; which, 
I hope, will be his opinion. Besides health recuvered, the muses shall not be 
quite forgot; we will ride, read, walk, and philosophize, extremely at our 
ease, and you may return to Cambridge with new ardor, or, at least, with 
strength repaired, when we leave Sunning Hill. If you come, the sooner the 
better on all accounts. We propose to go into Buckinghamshire in about a 
month. I rejoice that your declamation is over, and that you have begun, my 
dearest nephew, to open your mouth in public. I wish I had heard you per- 
form; the only way I ever shall hear your praises ffom your own mouth. 
My gout prevented my so much intended and wished for journey to Cam- 
bridge, and now my plan of drinking waters renders it impossible. Come, 
then, my dear boy, to us; and so Mahomet and the mountain may meet, no 
matter which moves to the ether. 


LETTER XI. 
Fuly 13, 1755. 

My pear NEPHEw,—I have delayed writing to you in expectation of hearing 
farther from you upon the subject of your stay at college. No news is the 
best news, and I will hope now that all your difficulties upon that head are at 
anend. I represent you to myself deep in study, and drinking large draughts 
of intellectual nectar; a very delicious state to a mind happy enough, and 
elevated enough, to thirst after knowledge, and true, honest fame, even as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks. When I name knowledge, I ever intend 
learning as the weapon and instrument only of manly, honorable, and virtuous 
action upon the stage of the world, both in private and public life; as a gen- 
tleman, and as a member of the commonwealth, who is to answer for all he 
does to the laws of his country, to his own breast and conscience, and at the 
tribunal of honor and good fame. You, my dear boy, will not only be 
acquitted, but applauded and dignified at all these respectable and awful 
bars. So, go on and prosper in your glorious and happy career; not forget- 
ting to walk an hour briskly, every morning and evening, to fortify the 
nerves. I wish to hear, in some little time, of the progress you shall have 
made in the course of reading chalked out. Adieu. 


: LETTER XIV. 
StowE, July 24, 1755. 

My DEAR NePuEew,—I am just leaving this place to go to Wotton; but I 
will not lose the post, though I have time but for one line. I am extremely 
happy that you can stay at your college, and pursue the prudent and glorious 
resolution of employing your present moments with a view to the future. 
May your noble and generous love of virtue pay you with the eweet rewards ot 
a self-approving heart and an applauding country! and may I enjoy the true 
satisfaction of seeing your fame and happiness, and of thinking that I may 
have been fortunate enough to have contributed, in any small degree, to do 
common justice to kind nature by a suitable education. I am no very good 
judge of the question concerning the books; I believe they are your own in 
the same sense that your wearing apparel is. I would retain them, and leave 
the candid and equitable Mr. —— to plan, with the honest Mr. ——, schemes 
of perpetual vexation. As to the persons just mentioned, I trust that you 
bear about you a mind and heart much superior to such malice ; and that you 
are as little capable of resenting it, with any sensations but those of cool, 
decent contempt, as you are of fearing the consequences of such low efforts. 
As to the caution money, I think you have done well. The case of the 
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chambers, I conceive, you likewise apprehend rightly. Let me know in your 
next what these two articles require you to pay down, and how far your 
present cash is exhausted, and I will direet Mr. Campbell to give you credit 
accordingly. Believe me, my dear nephew, truly happy to be of use to you. 


LETTER XY. 
Batu, Sept. 25, 1755. 


T have not conversed with my dear nephew a Jong time: I have been much 
in a post-chaise, living a wandering Scythian life, and he has been more use- 
fully employed than in reading or writing letters; traveling through the 
various, instructing, and entertaining road of history. I have a particular 
pleasure in hearing, now and then, a word from you in your journey, just 
while you are changing horses, if 1 may so call it, and getting from one author 
to another. I suppose you are going through the biographers, from Edward 
the Fourth downwards, not intending to stop till you reach to the continuator 
of honest Rapin. . . . I have met with a scheme of chronology by Blair, 
showing all contemporary historical characters, through all ages: it is of 
great use to consult frequently, in order to fix periods and throw collateral 
light upon any particular branch you are reading. Let me know, when I have 
the pleasure of a letter from you, how far you are advanced in English 
history. You may probably not have heard authentically of Governor Lyttle- 
ton’s eaptivity and release. He is safe and well in England, after being taken 
and detained in France some days. Sir Richard and he met, unexpectedly 
enough, at Brussels, and came together to England. I propose to return to 
London in about a week, where I hope to find Lady Hester as well as I left 
her. We are both much indebted for your kind and affectionate wishes “In 
publica da p , si longo sermone moier (I would sin against the 
public weal were I to detain with a long discourse),’’ one bent on so honorable 
and virtuous a journey as you are. 





LETTER XVI. 
Pay Orrice, Dec. 6, 1755. 


Of all the various satisfactions of mind I have felt upon some late events, 
none has affected me with more sensibility and delight than the reading my 
dear nephew’s letter.. The matter of it is worthy of a better age than that we 
live in; worthy of your own noble, untainted mind; and the manner and 
expression of it is such as, I trust, will one day make you a powerful instru- 
ment toward mending the present degeneracy. Examples are unnecessary to 
happy natures; and it is well for your future giory and happiness that this is 
the case; for to copy any now existing, might cramp genius and check the 
native spirit of the piece, rather than contribute to the perfection of it. I 
learn, from Sir Richard Lyttleton, that we may have the pleasure of meeting 
soon, as he has already, or intends to offer you a bed at his house. It is on 
this, as on all occasions, little necessary to preach prudence, or to intimate a 
wish that your studies at Cambridge might not be broken by a long interrup- 
tion of them. I know the rightness of your own mind, and leave you to all 
the generous and animating motives you find there, for pursuing improve- 
ments in literature and useful knowledge, as much better counsellors than 
your ever most affectionate uncle. 


LETTER XVII. 
Horse Guarps, Jan. 13, 1756. 
My pear NepHEew,—Let me thank you a thousand times for your remem- 
bering me, and giving me the pleasure of hearing that you was well, and had 
laid by the ideas of London and its dissipations, to resume the sober train of 
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thoughts that gowns, square caps, quadrangles, and matin-bells naturally 
draw after them. I hope the air of Cambridge has brought no disorder upon 
you, and that you will compound with the muses so as to dedicate some hours, 
not less than two, of the day to exercise. The earlier you rise, the better 
your nerves will bear study. When you next do me the pleasure to write to 
me, I beg a copy of your elegy on your mother’s picture: it is such admir- 
able poetry, that I beg you to plunge deep into prose and severer studies, and 
not indulge your genius with verse for the present. Substitute Tully and 
Demosthenes in the place of Homer and Virgil; and arm yourself with all 
the variety of manner, copiousness, and beauty of diction, nobleness and mag- 
nificence of ideas, of the Roman consul; and render the powers of eloquence 
complete by the irresistible torrent of vehement argumentation, the close and 
forcible reasoning, and the depth and fortitude of mind of the Grecian states- 
man. This I mean at leisure intervals, and to relieve the course of those 
studies which you intend to make your principal object. The book relating 
to the empire of Germany, which I could not recollect, is Vitriarius’s Insti- 
tutiones Juris Publici, an admirable book in its kind, and esteemed of the best 
authority in matters much controverted. We are all well. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

Wiru1aM Pirt. 


In the ‘Correspondence of the Earl cf Chatham,’ edited by the 
executors of his son, John, Earl of Chatham, and published from 
the original manuscripts in their possession, ‘1838,’ there are three 
more letters addressed to Mr. Thomas Pitt, during his studies at 
Cambridge, but they are without significance, beyond inquiries after 
the health of his nephew, who was admitted to the degree of A.M. 
in 1759. In February, 1800, he visited Portugal, attached to the 
British Legation to the Court of Lisbon, and, accompanied by the 
Earl of Strathmore, made a tour through Spain, and into Italy. On 
his return, he soon entered Parliament, and, until his death, was 
connected with the public service. 





















JOHN LOCKE.—ON STUDY. 


ITS LIMITATIONS, OBJECTS, AND METHODS. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE FIELD. 


Tue end of study is knowledge, and the end of knowledge is practice or 
communication—for delight is so commonly joined with all improvements in 
knowledge, that it need not be proposed as an end. The extent of knowledge, 
or things knowable, is so vast, our duration here so short, the entrance by 
which the knowledge of things gets into our understanding so narrow, with the 
necessary allowances for childhood and old age in which so little can be ac- 
quired beyond the range of the senses, and the refreshments of our bodies and 
unavoidable avocations, that it much behooves us to improve, the best we cap, 
our time and talent on things most worthy of being known, and take the most 
direct road we can to our objects. To this purpose, it may not, perhaps, be 
amiss té decline some things that are likely to bewilder us, or at least lie out of 
our way— 

1, As all that maze of words and phrases which have been invented and 
employed only to instruct and amuse people in the art of disputing, and will 
be found, perhaps, when looked into, to have little or no meaning; and with 
this kind of stuff the logics, physics, ethics, metaphysics, and divinity of the 
schools are thought by some to be too much filled. This I am sure, that where 
we leave distinctions without finding a difference in things; where we make 
variety of phrases, or think we furnish ourselves with arguments withcut a 
progress in the real knowledge of things, we only fill our heads with empty 
sounds, which however thought to belong to learning and knowledge, will no 
more improve our understandings and strengthen our reason, than the noise of 
a jack will fill our bellies or strengthen our bodies; and the art to fence with 
those which are called subtleties, is of no more use than it would be to be dex- 
terous in tying and untying knofs in cobwebs. 

2. An aim and desire to know what hath been other men’s opinions. Truth. 
needs no recommendation, and error is not mended by it; and in our inquiry 
after knowledge, it as little concerns us what other men have thought, as it 
does one who is to go from Oxford to London, to know what scholars walk 
quietly on foot, inquiring the way and surveying the country as they went, who 
rode post after their guide without minding the way he went, who were carried. 
along muffled up in a coach with their company, or where one doctor lost or 
went out of his way, or where another stuck in the mire. I do not say this to 





* Abridged. Thisessay is not contained in Locke’s collected works, but was first publistied ine 
Lord King’s Life of the author. 
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undervalue the light we receive from others, or to think there are not those 
who assist us mightily in our endeavors after knowledge; perhaps without 
books we should be as ignorant as the Indians, whose minds are as ill clad as 
their bodies; but I think-it is an idle and useless thing to make it one’s busi- 
ness to study what have been other men’s sentiments in things where reason is 
only to be judge, on purpose to be furnished with them, and to be able to cite 
them on all occasions. However it be esteemed a great part of learning, yet 
to a man that considers how little time he has, and how much work to do, how 
many things he is to learn, how many doubts to clear in religion, how many 
rules to establish to himself in morality, how much pains to be taken with him- 
self to master his unruly desires and passions, how to provide himself against 
a thousand cases and accidents that will happen, and an infinite deal more, 
both in his general and particular calling; I say, to a man that considers this 
well, it will not seem much his business to acquaint himself designedly with 
the various conceits of men that are to be found in books even upon subjects 
of moment. 

3. Purity of language, a polished style, or exact criticism in foreign lan- 
guages—thus I think Greek and Latin may be called, as well as French and 
Italian,—and to spend much time in these may perhaps serve to set one off in 
the world, and give one the reputation of a scholar. But if that be all, me- 
thinks it is laboring for an outside; it is at best but a handsome dress of truth 
or falsehood that one busies one’s self about, and makes most of those who 
lay out their time this way rather as fashionable gentlemen, than as wise or 
useful men. , 

There are so many advantages of speaking one’s own language well, and 
‘being a master in it, that let a man’s calling be what it will, it can not but be 
~worth our taking some pains in it, but men’s style is by no means to have the 
‘first place in our studies: but he that makes good language subservient to a 
good life, and an instrument of virtue, is doubly enabled to do good to others. 

4. Antiquity and history as far as they are designed only to furnish us with 
story and talk. For the stories of Alexander and Czesar, no farther than they 
instruct us in the art of living well, and furnish us with observations of wis- 
dom and prudence, are not one jot to be preferred to the history of Robin 
Hood, or the Seven Wise Masters. I do not deny but history is very useful, 
and very instructive of human life; but if it be studied only for the reputation 
of being an historian, it is a very empty thing; and he thatcan tell all the par- 
ticulars of Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, without making any 
other use of them, may be an ignorant man with a good memory, and with all 
his pains hath ofly filled his head with Christmas tales. And which is worse, 
the greatest part of history being made up of wars and conquests, and their 
style, especially the Romans, speaking of valor as the chief, if not the only vir- 
tue, we are in danger to be misled by the general current and business of his- 
tory, and looking on Alexander and Cesar, and such like heroes, as the highest 
instances of human greatness, because they each of them caused the death of 
several hundred thousand men, and the ruin of a much greater number, over- 
run a great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants to possess themselves 
of their countries—we are apt to make butchery, and rapine the chief marks 
and very essence of human greatness. 

5. Nice questions and remote useless speculations, as where the earthly 
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paradise was—or what fruit it was that was forbidden—where Lazhrus’s soul 
was whilst his body lay dead—and what kind of bodies we shall have at the 
resurrection? &c., &c. 

These thiags, well regulated, will cut off at once a great deal of business 
from one who is setting out into a course of study; not that all these are to be 
counted utterly useless, and lost time cast away on them, The four last may 
be each of them the full and laudable employment of several persons who may 
with great advantage make languages, history, or antiquity, their study. 


OBJECTS IN LIFE TO BE REGARDED. 


i. Heaven being our great business and interest, the knowledge which may 
direct us thither is certainly so too, so that this is without peradventure, the 
study that ought to take the first, and chiefest place in our thoughts; but 
wherein it consists, its parts, method, and application, will deserve a chapter. 

2. The next thing to happiness in the other world, is a quiet prosperous 
passage through this, which requires a discreet conduct and management of 
ourselves, in the several occurrences of our lives. The study of prudence then 
seems to me to deserve thesecond place in our thoughts and studies. A man 
may be, perhaps, a good man (which lives in truth and sincerity of heart towards 
God), with a small portion of prudence, but he will never be very happy in 
himself, nor useful to others without. These two are every man’s business. 

3. If those who are left by their predecessors with a plentiful fortune are 
excused from having a particular calling, in order to their subsistence in this 
life, it is yet certain that, by the law of God, they are under an obligation of 
doing something; which, having been judiciously treated by an able pen, I 
shall not meddle with, but pass to those who have made letters their business; 
and in these I think it is incumbent to make the proper business of their call- 
ing the third place in their study. 

This order being laid, it will be easy for every one to determine with himself 
what tongues and histories are to be studied by him, and how far in sub- 
serviency to his general or particular calling. 


HEALTH OF BODY AND MIND TO BE WATCHED. 


Our bodies and our minds are neither of them capable of continual study, 
and we must therefore take a just measure of both in our endeavors. He thut 
sinks his vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his voyage. Gencrul 
rules must be adapted to the constitution and strength of each individual, and 
the mode of study may be varied, from books to conversation, according to the 
condition of mind or body. 

Great care is to be taken that our studies encroach not upon our sleep: this 
I am sure, sleep is the great balsam of life and restorative of nature, and stu- 
dious sedentary men have more need of it than the active and laborious. We 
are to lay by our books and meditations when we find either our heads or 
stomachs indisposed upon any occasion; study at such time doing great harm 
to the body and very little good to the mind. 

1. As the body, so the mind also, gives laws to our studies; I mean to the 
duration and continuance of them; let it be never so capacious, never so active, 
it is not capable of constant labor nor total rest. The labor of the mind is 
study, or intention of thought, and when we find it is weary, either in pursu- 
ing other men’s thoughts, as in reading, or tumbling or tassing its own asin 
meditation, it is time to give off and let it recover itself, Sometimes medita- 
tion gives a refreshment to the weariness of reading, and vice versa, sometimes 
the change of ground, ¢. ¢., going from one subject or science to another, rouses 
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the mind, und fills it with fresh vigor; oftentimes discourse enlivens it when it 
flags, and puts an end to the weariness without stopping it one jot, but rather 
forwarding it in its journey; and sometimes it is so tired, that nothing but a 
perfect relaxation will serve the turn. All these are to be made use of ac- 
cording as every one finds most successful in himself to the best husbandry of 
his time and thought. 

2. The mind has sympathies and antipathies as well as the body; it has a 
natural preference often of one study before another. It would be well if one 
had a perfect command of them, and sometimes one is to try for th: mastery, 
to bring the mind into order and a pliant obedience; but generally it is better 
to follow the bent and tendency of the mind itself, so long as it keeps within 
the bounds of our proper business, wherein there is generally latitude enough. 
By this means, we shall go not only a great deal faster, and hold out a great 
deal longer, but the discovery we shall make will be a great deal clearer, and 
make deeper impressions in our minds. The inclination of the mind is as the 
palate of the stomach ; that seldom digests well in the stomach, or adds much 
strength to the body that nauseates the palate, and is not recommended by it. 

There is a kind of restiveness in almost every one’s mind; sometimes with- 
out perceiving the cause, it will boggle and stand still, and one can not get it a 
step forward ; and at another time it will press forward and there is no holding 
itin. It is always good to take it when it is willing, and keep on whilst it 
goes at ease. 


TRUTH—THE MAIN OBJECT OF STUDY—METHOD. 


1. It is a duty we owe to God as the fountain and author of all truth, who 
is truth itself; and it is a duty also we owe our own selves, if we wil! deal 
candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have our minds constantly dis- 
posed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or under 
whatsoever appearance of plain or ordinary, strange, new, or perhaps displeas- 
ing, it may come in our way. Truth is the proper object, the proper riches and 
furniture of the mind, and according as his stock of this is, so is the difference 
and value of one man above another. He that fills his head with vain notions 
and false opinions, may have his mind perhaps puffed up and seemingly much 
enlarged, but in truth it is narrow and empty; for all that it comprehends, all 
that it contains, amounts to nothing, or less than nothing; for falsehood is be- 
low ignorance, and a lie worse than nothing. 

Our first and great duty, then, is to bring to our studies and to our inquiries 
after knowledge, a mind covetous of truth; that seeks after nothing else, and 
after that impartially, and embraces it, how poor, how contemptible, how un- 
fashionable soever it may seem. This is that which all studious men profess to 
do, and yet it is that where I think very many miscarry. Who is there almost 
that has not opinions planted in him by education time out of mind; which by 
that means come to be as the municipal laws of the country, which must not 
be questioned, but are then Jooked on with reverence as the standards of right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood; when perhaps these so sacred opinions were 
but the oracles of the nursery, or the traditional grave talk of those who pre- 
tend to inform our childhood; who received them from hand to hand without 
ever examining them. This is the fate of our tender age, which being thus 
seasoned early, it grows by continuation of time, as it were into the very con- 
stitution of the mind, which afterwards very difficultly receives a different tinc- 
ture. When we are grown up, we find the world divided into bands and com- 
panies: not only as congregated under several politics and governments, but 
united only upon account of gpinions, and in that respect, combined strictly one 
with another, ard distinguished from others, especially in matters of religion. 
If birth or chance have not thrown a man young into any of these, which yet 
seldom fails to happen, choice, when he is grown up, certainly puts him into 
some or other of them; often out of an opinion that that party is in the right, 
and sometimes because he finds it is not safe to stand alone, and therefore 
thinks it convenient to herd somewhere. Now, in every one of these parties 
of men there are a certain number of opinions which are received and owned 
as the doctrines and tenets of that society, with the profession and practice 
whereof all who are of their communion ought to give up themselves, or else 
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they will be scarce locked on as of that society, or at best, be thought but 
lukewarm brothers, or in danger to apostatize. 

It is plain in the great difference and contrariety of opinions that are amongst 
these several purties, that there is much falsehood and abundance of mistakes 
in most of them. Cunning in some, and ignorance in others, first made them 
keep them up; and yet how seldom is it that implicit faith, fear of losing credit 
with the party or interest (for all these operate in their turns), suffers any one 
to question the tenet of his party; but altogether in a bundle he receives, em- 
braces, and without examining, he professes, and sticks to them, and measures 
all other opinions by them. Worldly interest also insinuates into several men’s 
minds divers opinions, which suiting with their temporal advantage, are kindly 
received, and in time so riveted there, that it is not easy to remove them. By 
these, and perhaps other means, opinions come to be settled and fixed in men’s 
minds, which, whether true or false, there they remain in reputation as sub- 
stantial material truths, and so are seldom questioned or examined by those 
who entertain them: and if they happen to be false, as in most men the great- 
est part must necessarily be, they put a man quite out of the way in the whole 
course of his studies; and though in his reading and inquiries, he flatters him- 
self that his design is to inform his understanding in the real. knowledge of 
truth. yet in effect it tends and reaches to nothing but the confirming of his al- 
ready received opinions, the things he meets with in other men’s writings and 
discoveries being received or neglected as they hold proportion with those,an- 
ticipations which before had taken possession of his mind. . . . These ancient 
pre-occupations of our minds, these several and almost sacred opinions, are to 
be examined, if we will make way for truth, and put our minds in that free- 
dom which belongs and is necessary to them. A mistake is not the less so, 
and will never grow into a truth, because we have believed it a long time, 
though perhaps it be the harder to part with: and an error is not the less dan- 
gerous, nor the less contrary to truth, because it is cried up and had in venera- 
tion by any party, though it is likely that we shall be the less disposed to think 
it so. Here, therefore, we have need of all our force and all our sincerity ; and 
here it is we have use of the assistance of a serious and sober friend, who may 
help us sedately to examine these our received and beloved opinions; for the 
mind by itself being prepossessed with them can not so easily question, look 
round, and argue against them. 

2. This grand miscarriage in our study draws after it another of less con- 
sequence, which yet is very natural for bookish men to run into, and that is the 
reading of authors very intently and diligently to mind the arguments pro and 
con they use, and endeavor to lodge them safe in their memory, to serve them 
upon occasion. : 

He that desires to be knowing indeed, that covets rather the possession of 
truth than the show of learning, that designs to improve himself in the solid 
substantial knowledge of things, ought, I think, to take another course; ¢ e. to 
endeavor to get a clear and true notion of things as they are in themselves. 
This being fixed in the mind well (without trusting to or troubling the mem- 
ory, which often fails us), always naturally suggests arguments upon all occa- 
sions, either to defend the truth or confound error. This seems to me to be 
that which makes some men’s discourses to be so clear, evident, and demonstra- 
tive, even in a few words; for it is but laying before us the true nature of any 
thing we would discourse of, and our faculty of reason is so natural to us, that 
the clear inferences do, as it were, make themselves: we have, as it were, an 
instinctive knowledge of the truth, which is always most acceptable to the 
mind, and the mind embraces it in its native and naked beauty. 

3. Another thing, which is of great use for the clear conception of truth, is, 
if we can bring ourselves to it, to think upon things, abstracted and separate 
from words. Words, without doubt, are the great and almost only way of 
conveyance uf one man’s thoughts to another man’s understanding; but when 
a@ man thinks, reasons, and discourses within himself, I see not what need he 
has of them. 

4, It is of great use in the pursuit of knowledge not to be too confident, nor 
too distrustful of our own judgment, nor to believe we can comprehend all 
things nor nothing. He that distrusts his own judgment in every thing, and 
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thinks his understanding not to be relied on in the search of truth, cuts off his 
own legs that he may be carried up and down by others, and makes himself 
a ridiculous dependant upon the knowledge of others, which can possibly be 
of no use to him; for I can no more know any thing by another man’s under- 
standing, than I can see by another man’s eyes. 

5. It would, therefore, be of great service to us to know how far our facul- 
ties can reach, that so-we might not go about to fathom where our line is too 
short; to know what things are the proper objects of our inquiries and under- 
standing, and where it is we ought to stop, atid launch out no farther for fear of 
losing ourselves or our labor. . . . That which seems to me to be suited to the 
end of man, and lie level to his understanding, is the improvement of natural 
experiments for the conveniences of this life, and the way of ordering himself 
so as to attain happiness in the other—i. e. moral philosophy, which, in my 
sense, comprehends religion too, or a man’s whole duty. 

6. For the shortening of our pains, and keeping us from incurable doubt and 
a, of mind, and an endless inquiry after greater certainty than is to be 

, it would be very convenient in the several points that are to be known 
and studied, to consider what proofs the matter in hand is capable of. and not 
to expect other kind of evidence than the nature of the thing will bear. 

7. A great help to the memory, and means to avoid confusion in our thoughts, 
is to draw out and have frequently before us a scheme of those sciences we 
employ our studies in, a map, as it were, of the mundus intelligibilis.. This, 
perhaps, will be best done by every one himself for his own use, as best agree- 
able to his own notion, though the nearer it comes to the nature and order of 
things, it is still the better. 

8. It will be no hinderance at all to our study if we sometimes study our- 
selves, 7. e. our own abilities and defects. There are peculiar endowments and 
natural fitnesses, as well as defects and weaknesses, almost in every man’s 
mind; when we have considered and made ourselves acquainted with them, 
we shall not only be the better enabled to find out remedies for the infirmities, 
but we shall know the better how to turn ourselves to those things which we 
are best fitted to deal with, and so to apply ourselves in the course of our 
studies, as we may be able to make the greatest advautage. 


READING—-MEDITATION——DISCOURSE. 


Converse with books, even good books (and all others are a loss of time and 
even worse), is nut, in my opinion, the principal part of study; there are two 
others that ought to be joined with it, each whereof contributes their share to 
our improvement in knowledge; and those are meditation and discourse. 
Reading, methinks, is but collecting the rough materials, amongst which a 
great deal must be laid aside as useless. Meditation is, as it were, choosing 
and fitting the materials, framing the timbers, squaring and laying the stones, 
and raising the building; and discourse with a friend (for wrangling in a dis- 
pute is of little use), is, as it were, surveying the structure, walking in the 
rooms, and observing the symmetry and agreement of the parts, taking notice 
of the solidity or defects of the works, and the best way to find out and cor- 
rect what is amiss; besides that, it helps often to discover truths, and fix them 
in our minds, as much as either of the other two. 


THE TIME AND ADVANTAGES OF READING HISTORY. 


Whereas in the beginning I cut off history, when read for its tales, so, after 
the principles of morality are settled, and the capacity of forming a judgment 
on the actions of men is formed, then the study of history is one of the most 
useful a young man can apply himself to. There he shall see a picture of the 
world and the nature of mankind, and so learn to think of men as they are. 
There he shall see the rise of opinions, and find from what slight, and some- 
times shameful occasions, some of them have taken their rise, which yet after- 
wards have had great authority, and passed almost for sacred in the world, and 
borne down all before them. There also one may learn great and useful instruc- 
tions of prudence, and be warned against the cheats and rogueries of the world, 
with many more advantages, which I shall not here enumerate. 
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Master Harturs :—I am long since persuaded, that to say and do 
aught worth memory and imitation, no purpose or respect should 
sooner move us than simply the love of God and of mankind. Nev- 
ertheless, to write now the reforming of education, though it be one 
of the greatest and noblest designs that can be thought on, and for 
the want whereof this nation perishes, I had not yet at this time been 
induced but by your earnest entreaties and serious conjurements ; as 
having my mind half diverted for the present in the pursuance of some 
other assertions, the knowledge and the use of which, can not but be 
a great furtherance both to the enlargement of truth and honest liv- 
ing with much more peace. Nor should the laws of any private 
friendship have prevailed with me to divide thus, or transpose my 
former thoughts; but that I see those aims, those actions which have 
won you with me the esteem of a person sent hither by some good 
providence from a far country to be the occasion and incitement of 
great good to this island. And as I hear you have obtained the same 
repute with men of most approved wisdom and some of the highest 
authority among us, not to mention the learned correspondence which 
you hold in foreign parts, and the extraordinary pains and diligence 
which you have used in this matter both here and beyond the seas, 
either by the definite will of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of 
nature, which also is God’s working. Neither can I think, that so 
reputed and so valued as you are, you would, to the forfeit of your 
own discerning ability, impose upon me an unfit and over-ponderous 
argument; but that the satisfaction which you profess to have re- 
ceived from those incidental discourses which we have wandered into, 
hath pressed and almost constrained you into a persuasion, that what 
you require from me in this point, I neither ought nor can in con- 
science defer beyond this time both of so much need at once, and so 
much opportunity to try what God hath determined. I will not 
resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of divine or human obligement, 
that you lay upon me; but will forthwith set down in writing, as 
you request me, that voluntary idea, which hath long in silence pre- 
sented itself to me, of a better education, in extent and comprehen- 
sion far more large, and yet of time far shorterand of attainment far 
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more certain, than hath been yet in practice. Brief* I shall endeavor 
to be; for that which I have to say, assuredly this nation hath ex- 
treme need should be done sooner than spoken. To tell you, there- 
fore, what I have benefited herein among old renowned authors I 
shall spare ; and to search what many modern Januas® and Didactics, 
more than ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me 
not. But if you can accept of these few observations which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnishing of many studious and 
contemplative years altogether spent in the search of religious and 
civil knowledge, and such as pleased you so well in the relating, I here 
give you them to dispose of. 

The end then of learning is, to repair the ruins of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by posses- 
sing our souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly 
grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection. But because our un- 
derstanding cannot in this body found itself but on sensible things, 
nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, 
as by orderly coning over the visible and inferior creature, the same 
method is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching. And 
seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough for 
all kind of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught the languages of 
those people who have at any time been most industrious after wis- 
dom; so that language is but the instrument conveying to us 
things useful to be known. And though a linguist should pride him- 
self to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into,’ yet if he 
have not studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother-dialect 
only. Hence appear the many mistakes which have made learning 
generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful. First, we do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much mis- 
erable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and de- 
lightfully in one year. And that which casts our proficiency therein so 
much behind, is our time lost partly in too oft idle vacancies given both 
to schools and universities ; partly in a preposterous exaction, forcing 
the empty wits of children to compose:themes, verses and orations, 
which are the acts of rjpest judgment, and the final work of a head 
filled by long reading and observing with elegant maxims and copi- 
ous invention.” These are not matters to be wrung from poor strip- 
lings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit ; 
besides all the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing 
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against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, 
odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well-continued and 
judicious conversing among pure authors, digested, which they scarce 
taste. Whereas, if after some preparatory grounds of speech by 
their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis here- 
of in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good things 
and arts in due order, which would bring the whole langnage quickly 
into their power. This I take to be the most rational and most pro- 
fitable way of learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to 
give account to God of our youth spent herein. And for the usual 
method of teaching arts, I deem it to be an old error of universities,® 
not yet well recovered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous 
ages, that instead ‘of beginning with arts most easy, (and those be 
such as are most obvious to the sense,) they present their young, un- 
matriculated novices, at first coming with the most intellective abstrac- 
tions of logic and metaphysics; so that they having but newly left 
those grammatic flats and shallows, where they stuck unreasonably to 
learn a few words with lamentable construction, and now on the sud- 
den transported under another climate, to be tossed and turmoiled 
with their unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of con- 
troversy, do for the most part grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mocked and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge ; 
till poverty or youthful years call them importunely their several 
ways, and hasten them,'® with the sway of friends, either to an ambi- 
tious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous divinity : some allured to 
the trade of law,'' grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity,'* which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of litigous terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees: others betake them to state affairs 
with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, thal 
flattery, and court-shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms, appear to them 
the highest points of wisdom ;'° instilling their barren hearts with a 
conscientious slavery, if, as I rather think, it be not feigned: others, 
lastly, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves, knowing 
no better, to the enjoyments of ease and luxury," living out their days 
in feast and jollity, which indeed is the wisest and safest course of all 
these, unless they were with more integrity undertaken. And these 
are the errors, and these are the fruits of mis-spending our prime 
youth at the schools and universities, as we do, either in learning 
mere words, or such things chiefly as were better unlearnt. 
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I shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of what we 
should not do, but straight conduct you toa hillside, where I will 
point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming."* I doubt not but ye shall 
have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs, from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than we have 
now to haul and drag our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asin- 
ine feast of sow-thistles and brambles which is commonly set before 
them as all the food and entertainment of their tenderest and most 
docible age.* I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfally, and magnanimously, 
all the offices both private and public, of peace and war." And how 
all this may be done between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time 
than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, is to 
be thus ordered. 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an 
Acavemy,"’ and big enough to lodge one hundred and fifty persons, 
whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, all under the gov- 
ernment of one who shall be thought of desert sufficient, and ability 
either to do all, or wisely to direct and oversee it done. This place 
should be at once both school and university,"* not needing a remove 
to any other house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar college 
of law or physic where they mean to be practitioners; but as for 
those general studies which take up all our time from Lilly'® to the 
commencing,*° as they term it, master of art, it should be absolute. © 
After this pattern as many edifices may be converted to this use as 
shall be needful in every city*! throughout this land, which would tend 
much to the increase of learning and civility everywhere. This num- 
ber, less or more, thus collected, to the convenience of a foot-com- 
pany or interchangeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their 
day’s work into three parts as it lies orderly,—their studies, their exer- 
cise, and their diet. ; 

I. For their studies : first, they should begin with the chief and neces- 
sary rules of some good grammar, either that now used or any better ;** 
and while this is doing, their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct 
and clear pronunciation,** as near as may be to the Italian, especially 
in the vowels, For we Englishmen being far northerly, do not open 
our mouths in the cold air wide enough to grage a southern tongue, 
but are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward ; so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth, is as ill a 
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hearing as law French. Next, to make them expert in the usefullest 
points of grammar, and witha] to season them and win them early 
to the love of virtue and true labor, ere any flattering seducement or 
vain principle seize them wandering, some easy and delightful book** 
of education should be read to them, whereof the Greeks have store, 
as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic diseourses ;** but in Latin we - 
have none of classic authority extant, except the two or three first 
books of Quintilian,** and some select pieces elsewhere. But here the 
main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them such lectures and 
explanations, upon every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in 
willing obedience, inflamed with the study of learning and the admi- 
ration of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages. That they 
may despise and scorn all their childish and ill-taught qualities, to 
delight in manly and liberal exercises; which he who hath the art 
and proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and effect- 
ual persuasions, and what with the intimation of some fear, if need 
be, but chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain them 
to an incredible diligence and courage, infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardor as would not fail to make 
many of them renowned and matchless men. At the same time, 
some other hour of the day, might be taught them the rules of 
arithmetic, and, soon after, the elements of geometry, even playing, 
asthe old manner was. After evening repast, till bed-time, their 
thoughts would be best taken up in the easy grounds of religion, and 
the story of scripture.*” The next step would be to the authors of 
agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, for the matter is most easy ; 
and if the language be difficult, so much the better; it is not a diffi- 
culty above their years. And here will be an occasion of inciting and 
enabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their country, to 
recover the bad soil, and to remedy the waste that is made of good ; 
for this was one of Hercules’ praises.** Ere half these authors be 
read, (which will soon be with plying hard and daily,) they can not 
choose but be masters of any ordinary prose: so that it will be then 
seasonable for them to learn in any modern author the use of the 
globes and all the maps, first with the old names, and then with the 
. new ;** or they might then be capable to read any compendious meth- 
od of natural philosophy. And at the same time might be entering 
into the Greek tongue, after the same manner as was before prescribed 
for the Latin; whereby the difficulties of grammar being soon 
overcome, all the historical physiology** of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus, are open before them, and as I may say, under contribution. 
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The like access will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca’s Natural Questions, to 
Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus.*! And having thus past the principles 
of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general 
compact of physics, they may descend in mathematics to the instru- 
mental science of trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, arch- 
itecture, enginery, or navigation.** And in natural philosophy they 
may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, plants, 
and living creatures, as far as anatomy.** Then also in course might 
-be read to them out of some not tedious writer the institution of 
physic; that they may know the tempers, the humors, the seasons 
and how to manage a crudity ; which he who can wisely and timely 
do is not only a great physician to himself and to his friends, but 
also may at some time or other save an army by this frugal and ex- 
penseless means only, and not let the healthy and stout bodies of 
young men rot away under him for want of this discipline, which is 
a great pity, and no less a shame to the commander.** To set forward 
all these proceedings in nature and mathematics, what hinders but 
that they may procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful expe- 
riences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothe- 
caries; and in other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 
mists, who doubtless would be ready, some for reward, and some to 
favor such a hopeful seminary.** And this will give them such a 
real tincture of natural knowledge as they shall never forget, but 
daily argument with delight. Then also those poets which are now 
counted most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius ; and, in Latin, 
Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.* 

By this time years and good general precepts will have furnished 
them more distinctly with that act of reason which in ethics is called 
proairesis, that they may with some judgment contemplate upon 
moral good and evil.*” Then will be required a special reinforcement 
of constant and sound endoctrinating, to set them right and firm, 
instructing them more amply in the knowledge of virtue and hatred 
of vice; while their young and pliant affections are led through all 
the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, and 
those Locrian remnants ; but still to be reduced in their nightward 
studies wherewith they close the day’s work under the determinate 
sentence of David or Solomon, or the evangelist and apostolic Scrip- 
tures.** Being perfect in the knowledge of personal duty, they may 
then begin the study of economics ** And either now or before this, 
they may have easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue.** 
And soon after, but with wariness and good antidote, it would be 
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wholesome enough to let them taste some choice comedies, Greek, 
Latin or Italian ; those tragedies also that treat of household mat- 
ters, as T'rachinia, Alcestis, and the like.t' The next remove must be 
to the study of Politics ;** to know the beginning, end, and reasons of 
political societies, that they may not, in a dangerous fit of the com- 
monwealth, be such poor shaken uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience as many of our great councilors have lately shown them- 
selves, but steadfast pillars of the state. After this they are to dive 
into the grounds of law and legal justice, delivered first and with the 
best warrant by Moses, and, as far as human prudence can be trusted, 
in those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers, Zycurgus, Solon, Zal- 
eucus, Charondas ; and thence to all the Roman edicts and tables, 
with their Justinian ; and so down to the Saxon and common laws of 
England, and the statutes.‘* Sundays, also, and every evening may 
now be understandingly spent in the highest matters of theology and 
church history, ancient and modern: and ere this time at a set hour 
the Hebrew tongue might have been gained, that the Scriptures may 
now be read in their own original; whereto it would be no impossi- 
bility to add the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect.‘ When all these 
employments are well conquered, then will the choice histories, heroic 
poems, and attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument, 
with all the famous political orations, offer themselves, which, if 
they were not only read, but some of them got by memory, and sol- 
emnly pronounced with right accent and grace, as might be taught, 
would endure them even with the spirit and vigor of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles.“ And now, lastly, will be the time to 
read with them those organic arts which enable men at discourse, and 
write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of 
lofty, mean or lowly.** Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to Le 
referred to this due place, with all her well couched heads and topics, 
until it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and or- 
nate rhetoric taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 
Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.‘? To which poetry would be made 
subsequent, or indeed rather precedent, as being less subtile and fine, 
but more simple, sensuous and passionate. I mean not here the pros- 
ody of a verse, which they could not but have hit on before among 
the rudiments of grammar, but that sublime art which in Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian commentaries of Castlevetro, 
Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the laws are of a true epic 
poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which 
is the grand master-piece to observe.*® This would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common rhymers and play 
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writers be; and show them what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
things.** From hence, and not till now, will be the right season of 
forming them to be able writers and composers in every excellent 
matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an universal insight 
into things: or whether they be to speak in parliament or council, hon- 
or and attention would be waiting on their lips.*° There would then 
appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and stuff otherwise 
wrought, than we now sit under, oft-times to as great a trial of our 
patience as any other that they preach to us.°' These are studies 
wherein our noble and our gentle youth ought to bestow their time 
in a disciplinary way from twelve to one-and-twenty, unless they 
rely more upon their ancestors dead, than upon themselves living.** In 
which methodical course it is so supposed they must proceed by the 
steady pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for memory’s 
sake to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes into the rear 
of what they have been taught, until they have confirmed and solidly 
united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like the last em- 
battling of a Roman legion.5* Now will be worth the seeing what 
exercises and recreations may best agree and become these studies. 
II. The course of study hitherto briefly described is, what I can 
guess by reading, likest to those ancient and famous schools of Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, and such others, out of which were bred 
such a number of renowned philosophers, orators, historians, poets, 
and princes, all over Greece, Italy, and Asia, besides the flourishing 
studies of Cyrene and Alexandria.°‘ But herein it shall exceed them, 
and supply a defect as great as that which Plato noted in the com- 
monwealth of Sparta; whereas that city trained up their youth . 
most for war, and these in their academies and Lyceum all for the 
gown, this institution of breeding which I here delineate, shall be 
equally good both for peace and war.°> Therefore, about an hour and 
a half ere they eat at noon should be allowed them for exercise, and 
due rest afterwards ; but the time for this may be enlarged at pleas- 
ure, according as their rising in the morning shall be early.“ The exer- 
cise which I commend first is the exact use of their weapon, to guard, 
and to strike safely with edge or point. This will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath; is also the likeliest means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant 
and fearless courage, which being tempered with seasonable lectures 
and precepts to make them of true fortitude and patience, will turn 
into a native and heroic valor, and make them hate the cowardice of 
doing wrong.5’ They must be also practiced in all the locks and 
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gripes of wrestling, wherein Englishmen are wont to excel, as need 
may often be in fight to tug, to grapple, and to close.5* And this per- 
haps will be enough wherein to prove and heat their single strength, 
The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest 
before meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in recre- 
ating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine 
harmonies of music®* heard or learned, either whilst the skillful organ- 
ist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues,*° or the whole 
symphony with artful and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the 
well studied chords of some choice composer ;** sometimes the lute or 
soft organ-stop waiting on elegant voices either to religious, martial, 
or civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, 
have a great power over dispositions and manners to smooth and 
make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered passions.** 
The like also would not be inexpedient after meat, to assist and cher- 
ish nature in her first concoction, and send their minds back to study 
in good tune and satisfaction. Where having followed it under vigi- 
lant eyes until about two hours before supper, they are, by a sudden 
alarum or watchword, to be called out to their military motions, under 
sky or covert according to the season, as was the Roman wont; first 
on foot, then, as their age permits, on horseback to all the art of cav- 
alry ;°* that having in sport, but with much exactness and daily muster 
served out the rudiments of their soldiership in all the skill of embat- 
tling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, and battering, with 
all the helps of ancient and modern stratagems, tactics, and warlike 
maxims, they may, as it were out of a long war, come forth renowned 
and perfect commanders in the service of their country.“ They would 
not then, if they were trusted with fair and hopeful armies, suffer 
them for want of just and wise discipline to shed away from about 
them like sick feathers, though they be never so oft supplied; they 
would not suffer their empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty 
men in a company to quaff out or convey into secret hoards the 
wages of a delusive list and miserable remnant ;** yet in the mean- 
while to be overmastered with a score or two of drunkards, the only 
soldiery left about them, or else to comply with all rapines and vio- 
lences. No, certainly, if they knew ought of that knowledge which 
belongs to good men or good governors, they would not suffer these 
things. But to return to our own institute. Besides these constant 
exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gaining experience 
to be won from pleasure itself abroad: in those vernal seasons of the 
year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake in 
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her rejoicing with heaven and earth.** I should not, therefore, be a 
persuader to them of studying much then, after two or three years 
that they have welt laid their grounds, but to ride out in companies 
with prudent and staid guides to all the quarters of the land, learn- 
ing and observing all places of strength, all commodities of building, 
and of soil for towns and tillage, harbors, and ports for trade.*7 Some- 
times taking sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also what they 
can in the practical knowledge of sailing and sea-fight. These ways 
would try all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were any 
secret excellence among them, would fetch it out and give it fair op- 
portunities to advance itself by, which could not but mightily redound 
to the good of this nation, and bring into fashion again those old 
admired virtues and excellencies with far more advantage now in this 
purity of Christian knowledge.** Nor shall we then need the mon- 
sieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth into their slight and prodi- 
gal custodies, and send them over back again transformed into mim- 
ics, apes, and kikshose. But if they desire to see other countries at 
three or four and twenty years of age, not to learn principles but to 
enlarge experience and make wise observation, they will by that time 
be such as shall deserve the regard and honor of all men where they 
pass, and the society and friendship of those in all places who are 
best and most eminent.*® And perhaps then other nations will be glad 
to visit us for their breeding, or else to imitate us in their own country. 

IIL. Now, lastly, for their diet there can not be much to say, save only 
that it would be best in the same house; for much time else would 
be lost abroad, and many ill habits got; and that it should be plain, 
healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out of controversy.’° 

Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view in writing, as your 
desire was, of that which at several times I had discoursed with you 
concerning the best and noblest way of education ; not beginning, as 
some have done, from the cradle, which yet might be worth many 
considerations, if brevity had not been my scope.”* Many other cir- 
cumstances also I could have mentioned, but this, to such as have the 
worth in them to make trial, for light and direction may be enough. 
Only I believe that this is not a bow for every man to shoot in that 
~ counts himself a teacher, but will require sinews almost equal to 
those which Homer gave Ulysses ;’* yet I am withal pursuaded that it 
may prove much more easy in the essay than it now seems at dis- 
tance, and much more illustrious; howbeit not more difficult than I 
imagine, and that imagination presents me with nothing but very 
happy, and very possible, according to best wishes, if God have so 
decreed, and this age have upirit and capacity enough to apprehend. 
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LETTER FROM LORD BROUGHAM TO ZACHARY MAOAULEY, ESQ, ON THE TRAIN- 
TN@ OF HIS SON, (THE LATE LORD MACAULEY,) AS AN ORATOR. 


Newoastie, March 10, 1823. 


My Dear Frienp :—My principal object in writing to you to-day 
is to offer you some suggestions, in consequence of some conversa- 
tion I have just had with Lord Grey, who has spoken of your son 
(at Cambridge) in terms of the greatest praise. He takes his ac- 
count from his son; but from all I know, and have learnt in other 
quarters, I doubt not that his judgment is well formed. Now you, 
of course, destine him for the bar, and, assuming that this, and the 
public objects incidental to it, are in his views, I would fain impress 
upon you, (and through you, upon him,) a truth or two which expe- 
rience has made me aware of, and which I would have given a great 
deal to have been acquainted with earlier in life from the experience 
of others. 

First, that the foundation of all excellence is to be laid in early 
application to general knowledge, is clear; that he is already aware 
of; and equally so it is, (of which he may not be so well aware,) 
that professional eminence can only be attained by entering betimes 
into the lowest drudgery—the most repulsive labors of the profes- 
sion—even a year in an attorney’s office, as the law is now practiced, 
I should not hold too severe a task, or too high a price to pay, for 
the benefit it must surely lead to; but, at all events, the life of a 
special pleader, I am quite convinced, is the thing before being called 
to the bar. A young man whose mind has once been well imbued 
with general learning, and has acquired classical propensities, will 
never sink into a mere drudge. He will always save himself harm- 
less from the dull atmosphere he must live and work in, and the 
sooner he will emerge from it, and arrive at eminence. But what I 
wish to inculcate especially, with a view to the great talent for pub- 
lic speaking which your son happily possess, is that he should culti- 
vate that talent in the only way in which it can reach the height of 
the art, and I wish to turn his attention to two points. I speak on 
this subject with the authority both of experience and observation ;: 
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I have made it very much my study in theory ; have written a great 
deal upon it which may never see the light, and something which 
has been published ; have meditated much and conversed much on 
it with famous men; have had some little practical experience in it, 
but have prepared for much more than I ever tried, by a variety of 
laborious methods, reading, writing, much translation, composing in 
foreign languages, &c., and I have lived in times when there were 
great orators among us; therefore I reckon my opinion worth list- 
ening to, and the rather, because I have the utmost confidence in it 
myself, and should have saved a world of trouble and much time 
had I started with a conviction of its truth. 

1. The first point is this—the beginning of the art is to acquire 
a habit of easy speaking; and, in whatever way this can be had 
(which individual inclination or accident will generally direct, and 
may safely be allowed to do so,) it must be had, Now,I differ from 
all other doctors of rhetoric in this,—I say, let him first of all learn 
to speak easily and fluently, as well as sensibly as he can no doubt, 
but at any rate let him learn to speak. This is to eloquence, or good 
public speaking, what the being able to talk in a child is to correct 
grammatical speech. It is the requisite foundation, and on it you 
must build, Moreover, it can only be acquired young, therefore let 
it by all means, and at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of forthwith. 
But in acquiring it every sort of slovenly error will also be acquired. 
It must be got by a habit of easy writing (which, as Wyndham said, 
proved hard reading) by a custom of talking much in company; by 
speaking in debating societies, with little attention to rule, and more 
love of saying something at any rate than of saying any thing well. 
I can even suppose that more attention is paid to the matter in such 
discussions than in the manner of saying it; yet still to say it 
easily, ad libitum, to be able to say what you choose, and what you 
have to say,—this is the first requisite, to acquire which every thing 
else must for the present be sacrificed, 

2, The next step is the grand one—to convert this style of easy 
speaking into chaste eloquence. And here there is but one rule, [ 
do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and nightly before him the 
Greek models. First of all he may look to the best modern speeches 
(as he probably has already); Burke’s best compositions, as the 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents ;” speech “On 
the American Conciliation,” and “ On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debt ;” 
Fox’s “Speech on the Westminster Scrutiny,” (the first part of 
which he should pore over till he has it by heart); “On the Rus- 
sian Armament,” and “On the War,” 1803, with one or two of 
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Wyndham’s best, and very few, or rather none, of Sheridan’s; but 
he must by no means stop here. If he would be a great orator, he 
must go at once to the fountain head, and be familiar with every one 
of the great orations of Demosthenes. I take for granted that he 
knows those of Cicero by heart; they are very beautiful, but not 
very useful, except perhaps the Milo, pro Ligario, and one or two 
more; but the Greek must positively be the model; and merely 
reading it, as boys do, to know the language, won’t do at all; he 
must enter into the spirit of each speech, thoroughly know the posi- 
tions of the parties, follow each turn of the argument, and make the 
absolutely perfect and most chaste and severe composition familiar 
to his mind. His taste will improve every time he reads and repeats 
to himself (for he should have the fine passages by heart,) and he 
will learn how much may be done by a skillful use of a few words 
and a rigorous rejection of all superfluities. In this view I hold a 
familiar knowledge of Dante to be next to Demosthenes. It is in 
vain to say that imitations of these models will not do for our times, 
First, I do not counsel any imitation, but only an imbibing of the 
same spirit. Secondly, I know from experience that nothing is half 
so successful in these times (bad though they be) as what has been 
formed on the Greek models. I use a very poor instance in giving 
my own experience, but I do assure you that both in courts of law 
and Parliament, and even to mobs, I have never made so much play 
(to use a very modern phrase) as when I was almost translating 
from the Greek. 

I commenced the peroration of my speech for the Queen, in the 
Lords, after reading and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty. times over at least, and it certainly 
succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, and far above any merits 
of its own. This leads me to remark, that though speaking, with 
writing beforehand, is very well until the habit of easy speech is 
acquired, yet after that he can never write too much; this is quite 
clear. It is laborious, no doubt, and it is more difficult beyond 
comparison than speaking off-hand; but it is necessary to perfect 
oratory, and at any rate it is necessary to acquire the habit of cor- 
rect diction. ButI go further, and say, even to the end of a man’s 
life he must prepare word for word most of his finer passages, 
Now, would he be a great orator or no? In other words, would he 
have almost absolute power of doing good to mankind, in a free 
country or no? So he wills this, he must follow these rules. 

Believe me truly yours, 
H. Brovenam, 
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It is but reciting the ordinary praises of the art of persuasion, to remind you 
how sacred truths may be most ardently promulgated at the altar—the cause 
of oppressed innocence be most powerfully defended—the march of wicked 
rulers be most triumphantly resisted—defiance the most terrible be hurled at 
the oppressor’s head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or in bringing 
about salutary changes, every one confesses how important an ally eloquence 
must be. But in peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow and even 
as the silent and unheeded pace of time, and the jars of a mighty tumult in 
foreign and domestic concerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes,— 
protectress of liberty,—patroness of improvement,—guardian of all the bless- 
ings that can be showered upon the mass of human kind; nor is her form ever 
seen but on ground consecrated to free institutions. “ Pacis comes, otiique 
socia, et jam bene constitute reipublice alumna eloquentia.” To me, calmly 
revolving these things, such pursuits seem far more noble objects of ambition 
than any upon which the vulgar herd of busy men lavish prodigal their restless 
exertions. To diffuse useful information,—to further intellectual refinement, 
sure forerunner of moral improvement,—to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase away the lazy, lingering mists, 
éven from the base of the great social pyramid ;—this indeed is a high calling, 
in which the most splendid talents and consummate virtue may well press on- 
ward, eager to bear a part. 

Let me, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, among the illustrious youths 
whom this ancient kingdom famed alike for its nobility and its learning, has 
produced, to continue her fame through after ages, possibly among those I now 
address, there may be found some one—I ask no more—willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by taking the lead of his 
fellow-citizens,—not in frivolus amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of 
the ambitious vulgar,—but in the truly noble task of enlightening the mass of 
his countrymen, and of leaving his own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, 
with barbaric splendor, or attached to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by the 
honors most worthy of our rational nature—coupled with the diffusion of 
knowledge—and gratefully pronounced through all ages by millions whom his 
wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance and vice. This is the true mark 
for the aim of all who either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, or set a 
tight value upon a high and unsullied renown.—And if the benefactors of man-- 
kind, when they rest from their pious labors, shall be permitted to enjoy hereaf- 
ter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the privilege of looking down upon 
the blessings with which their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene of 
their former existence; do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted purity 
and wisdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, 
or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacrificed to their own ag- 
grandizement the good of their fellow-creatures, will be gratified by contem- 
plating the monuments of their inglorious fame:—theirs will be the delight— 
theirs the triumph—who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened be- 
nevolence in the improved condition of their species, and exult in the reflection, 
that the prodigious change they now survey, with eyes that age and sorrow can 
make dim no more—of knowledge become power—virtue sharing in the domin- 
ion—superstition trampled under foot—tyranny driven from the world—are the 
fruits, precious, though costly, and though late reaped, yet long enduring, of all 
the hardships and all the hazards they encountered here belowl—Lorp 
BroveaM—ZJnaugural Discourse at Glasgow as Lord Rector, 1825 


THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 


Such men—men deserving the glorious title of Teachers of Mankind, I have 
found laboring conscientiously; though perhaps obscurely, in their blessed voca- 
tion, wherever I have gone. God be thanked, their numbers every where abound, 
and are every day increasing. Their calling is high and holy; their fame is the 
ptoperty of nations; their renown will fill the earth in after ages, in proportion 
as it sounds not far off in their owntimes. Each one of these great teachers of 
the world, possessing his soul in peace—performs his appointed course—await- 
ing in patience the fulfillment of the promises—resting from his labors, be- 
queathes his memory to the generations whom his works have blessed—and 
sleeps under the humble but not inglorious epitaph, commemorating one in 
whom mankind had a friend, and no man got rid of an enemy.—Address at Cor- 
ner Stone of Mechanics’ Institute. Liverpool, 1825. 
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WILLIAM PITT.—TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Tue Letters addressed by Lord Chatham to his son, William Pitt, 
have not been preserved, or, at least, are not published in the Corres- 
pondence of the former, or in the Life of the latter, by Earl Stanhope. 
In this Life, and in an address to the University of Glasgow on the 
training of an orator, Earl Stanhope remarks: 


In 1803 my father, then Lord Mahon, had the high privilege, as a relative, 
of being for several weeks an inmate of Mr. Pitt’s house, at Walmer Castle. 
Presuming on that familiar intercourse, he told me that he ventured on one 
occasion to ask Mr. Pitt by what means he had acquired his admirable readi- 
ness of speech—his aptness of finding the right word without pause or hesi- 
tation. Mr. Pitt replied, that whatever readiness he might be thought to 
possess in that respect, was, he believed, greatly owing to a practice which 
his father had impressed upon him. Lord Chatham had bid him take up any 
book in some foreign language with which he was well acquainted, in Latin 
or Greek especially. Lord Chatham then enjoined him to read out of this 
work a passage in English, stopping when he was not sure of the word to be 
used in English, until the right word came to his mind, and then proceed. 
Mr. Pitt said that he had assiduously followed this practice. We may con- 
clude that, at first, he had often to stop for awhile before he could recollect 
the proper word, but that he found the difficulties gradually disappear, until 
what was a toil to him at first became at last an easy and familiar task. 

To an orator, the charm of voice is of very far more importance than mere 
readers of speeches would find it easy to believe. I have known several 
speakers in whom that one advantage seemed almost to supply the place of 
every other. The tones of William Pitt were by nature sonorous and clear; 
and the further art, how to manage and modulate his voice to the best advan- 
tage, was instilled into him by his father with exquisite skill. Lord Chatham 
himself was preéminent in that art, as also in the graces of action, insomuch 
that these accomplishments have been sometimes imputed to him as a fault. 
In a passage of Horace Walpole, written with the manifest desire to disparage 
him, we find him compared to Garrick. 

To train his son in sonorous elocution, Lord Chatham caused him to recite, 
day by day in his presence, passages from the best English poets, The two 
poets most commonly selected for this purpose were Shakspeare and Milton, 
and Mr. Pitt continued through life familiar with both. There is another 
fact which Lord Macaulay has recorded from tradition, and which I also 
remember to have heard: ‘‘ The debate in Pandemonium was, as it well 
deserved to be, one of his favorite passages; and his early friends used to 
talk, long after his death, of the just emphasis and melodious cadence with 
which they had heard him recite the incomparable speech of Belial.’’ 

But whatever the studies of Pitt, whether in the ancient languages or in his 
own, the aim of public speaking was kept steadily in view. He continued 
with Mr. Pretyman the same practice of extemporaneous translation which, 
with his father, he had commenced. We further learn from his preceptor 
that “‘ when alone he dwelt for hours upon striking passages of an orator or 
historian, in noticing their turn of expression, and marking their manner of 
arranging a narrative. A few pages sometimes occupied a whole morning. 
It was a favorite employment with him to compare opposite speeches upon 
the same subject, an] to observe how each speaker managed his own side of 
the question, The authors whom he preferred for this purpose were Livy, 
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Thucydides, and Sallust. Upon these occasions, his observations were not 
unfrequently committed to paper, and furnished a topic of conversation with 
me at our next meeting. He was also in the habit of copying any eloquent 
sentence, or beautiful or forcible expression which occurred in his reading.” 

According to the unanimous assurance of those who knew him well, Mr. 
Pitt (the son) did not prepare the structure or the wording of his sentences, 
far less write them down beforehand. His own manuscript notes were very 
brief, and mainly confined to figures, to aid him in his financial statements. 


CICERO.—PROFESSIONAL AND ORATORICAL TRAINING, 


The following autobiographical account of Cicero’s training for 
eloquence, both forensic and deliberative, is taken from his Treatise 
de Claris Oratoribus, entitled ‘ Brutus:’ 


When I became acquainted with the Roman Forum, Hortensius was at the 
on grad of his reputation, Crassus was dead, Cotta had been banished, and judi- 
cial proceedings were suspended in consequence of the war. Hortensius was 
in the army, performing his term of service, according to the Roman disci- 
pline, one year as a common soldier, another as a military tribune. Sulpicius 
was absent, as was also M. Antony. Trials were conducted under the Varian 
law alone, as there was occasion for no other, by reason of the war. L. Mem- 
mius and Q. Pompey were habitually present, and spoke as their manner was. 
They were not distinguished in their profession; but still they are honored 
with the title of orators by the eloquent Philip, according to whose testimony 
their eens had the vehemence and fluency which belongs to the style of 
accusation. 

The other most celebrated orators of the time were in office, and I had 
almost daily opportunities of vay | them speak in public. For C. Curio 
was then tribune of the people,—he, however, was not in the habit of speak- 
ing, since he had, on one occasion, been deserted by the whole assembly,—Q. 
Metellus Celer was not distinguished, but spoke occasionally. Q. Varius, C. 
Carbo, and Cn. Pomponius were distinguished orators, and may almost be 
said to have lived in the Forum. C. Julius, also, Curule Adile, almost daily 
delivered speeches in a very accurate style. AsI had been extremely desirous 
to hear Cotta, I regretted his banishment; still I attended on the speaking of 
the other orators with t zeal. In the meantime, I was not satistied with 
hearing oratorical performances only, but _— no day without a 
writing, and meditation. The next year, Q. Varius was condemned to banish- 
ment under his own law. Moreover, I attended diligently to the study of the 
civil law under Q. Scevola, who, though he did not give formal instruction on 
the subject, yet permitted such as were desirous of learning to attend his con- 
sultations, and learn what they could in that way. The year succeeding, Sylla 
and ome f were elected consuls, and P. Sulpicius tribune. With the oratori- 
cal style of the latter, 1 became intimately acquainted, as he spoke daily in 
sdme cause or other. 

About the same time, Philo, the head of the Academy, and some of the 
principal men of Athens, left that city and came to Rome, being driven away 

y the Mithridatic war. To his instructions I devoted myself with the great- 
est ardor, not only because I was enthusiastically fond of philosophy itself, 
and delighted with the variety and importance of the subjects with which it 
made me acquainted, but because I was impressed with the belief that the 
whole judicial system was abolished forever. During this year, Sulpicius 
died. The next, three of the most distinguished orators. ¢ Catulus, M. 
Antony, and C. Julius, were most — put to death. This same year I 
also took lessons at Rome, of Molo, the Rhodian, who was both an eminent 
pleader at the bar and skilful teacher of rhetoric. Although this account of 
my studies may seem irrelevant to the object of this treatise, yet I have given 
it that you, Brutus (as it is already known to Atticus), might have your wish 
gratified, of being made perfectly acquainted with the course I have pursued, 
and that you might likewise see how closely I have followed the footsteps of 
Hortensius throughout the whole of it. For almost three years after this, the 
city was free from any disturbance; but by reason either of the death, or de- 
perture, or banishment of the public speakers (for even M. Crassus and the 

wo Lentuli were not at Rome), Hortensins took the lead in pleading causes: 
the reputation, however, of Antistius ay een Piso spoke frequently ; 
Pomponius not so often; Carbo seldom; Philip once or twice only. 
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During this whole ; eriod, I was engaged, night and day, in the assiduous 
study of every branch of knowledge. I used to be with Diodotus, the Stoic, 
who died lately at my house, where he had long resided. From him I learned, 
among other things, the principles of dialectics, which deserves to be con- 
sidered as a more contracted and circumscribed eloquence, and without 
which you, too, Brutus, have judged it impossible to attain to that higher 
kind of: eloquence which is regarded as only a diffusive or expanded dialectics. 
To this teacher, and to the various branches of knowledge he professed, I 
devoted myself; but not so exclusively as not to continue my oratorical 
exercises regularly every day. I studied and declaimed together, often with 
M. Piso and Q. Pompey, or with somebody else, sometimes in Latin, but more 
frequently in Greek, both because the Greek being richer in oratorical embel- 
lishments, naturally led to the same perfection in the use of the Latin 
language, and because I could not be instructed, nor have my errors corrected 
by Greek masters, unless I spoke Greek. In the meantime came the tumult 
about re-establishing the commonwealth, and the cruel deaths of Scevola, 
Carbo, Antistius; the return of Cotta, Curio, Crassus, the Lentuli, Pompey ; 
law and judicature restored; the republic recovered; out of the number of 
orators, however, three perished—Pomponius, Censorinus, Murena. Then, for 
the first time, we to be concerned in causes, both yes and public; 
not to learn our business in the Forum, as many do, but that, as far as possi- 
ble, we might go into it ready prepared. At the same time, we studied once 
more under Molo, who had come as ambassador to the Senate, touching the 
rewards of the Rhodians. Thus it was that our first speech in a public (or 
criminal) cause, that, namely, for Sextus Roscius, was so highly commended, 
that no undertaking of the Kina was thought beyond our talents; and from 
that time forward we appeared in many others, in which we prepared our- 
selves elaborately, and even by midnight studies. 

And since it is your wish to know me, not by a few prominent marks, but 
by a full-length portrait, I shall include some things in this account of myself 
which may, perhaps, seem to be of minor importance. I was, at that time, 
remarkably spare and feeble of body; with a long, attenuated neck, and, 
altogether, such a frame and constitution as is thought to make any extraor- 
dinary exertion of the lungs imminently dangerous. The concern of those to 
whom I was dear was so much the more increased, that I spoke always, with- 
out the least remission or varicty, with my voice stretched to the utmost 
pitch, and my whole body laboring and agitated.. So that my friends and the 
ee vised me to abandon all idea of the Forum; but I thought it 

tter to encounter any peril, than renounce the pursuit of that glory which I 
believed to be within my reach. And thinking that, by altering my manner 
of speaking, and modulating my voice with greater skill, [ should at once 
avoid all danger, and improve my elocution,—with a view of effecting such a 
change, I determined to goto Asia. So, after having been engaged in practice 
as an advocate for two years, and when my name was now become celebrated 
in the Forum, I left Rome. At Athens, I staid six months, attending the 

relections of Antiochus, the most renowned and able philosopher of the old 

cademy, and thus renewed, under the directions of a great master, the study 
of philosophy, which I had cultivated from my earliest youth, and progres- 
sively improved myself in ever since. At the same time, I used sedulously 
to practice speaking under Demetrius, the ou. an old and not undistin- 
— professor of the art. Afterwards, I traveled all over Asia, taking 
essons of the greatest orators, with whom I exercised myself in the same 
way, by their own invitation. Of these, the most distinguished was Menippus 
of Stratonice; in my opinion, the best speaker of that day in all Asia; 
and, if to be entirely free from affectation and impertinences of all sorts (nihil 
habere molestiarum nec ineptiarum) is to be Attic, none was more so than 
this orator. Dionysius, also, was continual! y with me; as were Eschylus, the 
Cnidian, and Xenocles, of Adramyttium. These were then reckoned the prin- 
cipal speakers of Asia. But, not satisfied with their assistance, I went to 
Rhodes, and applied myself to the same Molo whom I had heard at Rome; 
who, whilst he was himself distinguished in the management of causes, and a 
writer of eminence, was the severest of critics in detecting and censuring any 
fault, and ~~ able in the business of elementary instruction. He took par- 
ticular pains (I will not say with what success) to prune away my style, which 
was redundant, and rioted in a sort of youthful luxuriance and licentiousness, 
and to keep it, so to express myself, within its banks. So that I returned, at 
the end of two years, not only better disciplined and practiced, but quite 
changed; for I had acquired a proper control of my voice, and what may be 
called the effervescence of my oratory had passed off, my lungs had gathered 
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seengm, and my whole constitution some small degrec of vigor and consis- 
cy. 


There were two orators, at that time preéminent, to excite my emulation,— 
Cotta and Hortensius: the former, pleasant and cquable, expressing himself 
with great propriety, and with a careless ease and freedom; the other, ornate, 
animated, and not as you knew him, Brutus, when he was on the wane, but 
much more vehement, both in style and delivery. I, therefore, supposed that 
Hortensius was to be my principal rival, both as I resembled him more by the 
animation of my manner, and was nearer to him in age; and, besides that, in 
the most a causes the leading part was always conceded to him by 
Cotta himself; for a concourse of people, and the tumult of the Forum, 
require aa impassioned and ardent speaker, with a musical voice, and an 
impressive and rather dramatic manner. In the course of the first year after 
my return from Asia, I pleaded several important causes whilst I was suing 
for the Questorship, Cotta for the Consulship, and Hortensius for the place 
of Aidile. The next year I passed in Sicily ; Cotta, after his Consulshi , Went 
to Gaul; Hortensius was, and was reputed to be, first at the bar. hen I 
came back from Sicily, my talent (whatever it was) seemed to have attained to 
its full maturity and be ection. I fear I am dwelling too long upon these 
things, especially as they concern myself; but my object in all that I have 
said, is not to make a boast of — genius and eloquence, which I am far from 
ws to, but to show you what my labor and industry have been. After 

ving been employed, then, for five years, in the most important causes, and 
among the leading advocates, I was fairly matched with Hortensius in the im- 
ye of Verres, just after he had been elected Consul, and I Adile. 

ut, as this conversation, besides a bare recital of facts, calls for some ideas 
upon the art, I will 7 state what I think was most remarkable in Horten- 
sius. After his consulship (probably because he had no competitor among the 
Consulars, and he did not care about those who had not been Consuls), he 
relaxed from that application and study which had been so intense in him 
from his childhood, and, surrounded with the good things of life, he deter- 
mined to live more wor , as he reckoned it, more at his ease, certainly. 
The first, and second, an third year, the coloring of his eloquence, like that 
of an old picture, began gradually to fade, so ually, however, that an 
Sumsnstions eye could not detect the change, although connoisseurs might. 
As he grew older, he seemed to fall off every day, as in other respects, so par- 
ticularly in the command of language. While, on the other hand, I did not 
for a moment neglect, by every sort of exercise, but, eporally. by writing a 
great deal, to increase the talent, whatever it was, that I ed in that 
way. Meanwhile (to omit other things), in the election of Pretors, | stood at 
the head of the college by a very large majority ; for, not only by my industry 
and assiduity in the management of causes, but also by a more exquisite and 
an uncommon style of speaking, I had forcibly drawn the attention of men 
toward me. I will say nothing of myself. I shall confine myself to the rest 
of our public speakers, among whom there was none who seemed to have cul- 
tivated more thoroughly than other people, those literary studies in which the 
fountains of eloquence are contained; none who had made himself master of 
philosophy, mother both of good words and actions; none who was suffi- 
ciently versed in the civil law, a knowledge of which is so essential to an 
orator, especially in private causes; none who was so familiar with the 
Roman history, as to be able to call witnesses of high authority from the 
dead whenever need were ; none who, when he had fairly caught his adversary 
in his toils, could relax the minds of the judges, and divert them for awhile 
from the severity of their character and situation, to mirth and laughter; 
none who could expatiate at large, and introduce into the discussion of a par- 
ticular case, genera! views and universal principles; none who, to amuse an 
audience, could digress from the subject in hand, who could inflame their 
minds with anger, or melt them to tears,—none, in short, who possessed that 
control over the human soul, which is the peculiar privilege of the orator. 


Eloquence Defined. 
True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty law of truth, 
and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire to know 
ood things, and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of them 
nto others. When sucii a man would speak, his words, by what I can express, 
like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at command, and in 
well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places.—MILTON. 


True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It must exist in the 
man, in the subject, and in the occasion. — WEBSTER. 





ADVICE ON STUDIES AND CONDUCT, 


BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 





GEORGE BERTHOLD NIEBUHR, 


Greorce Berruotp Nixzsvar, the Philologist, Diplomatist, and 
Historian, was born in Copenhagen, August 27, 1776, but his early 
years were spent in South Ditmash, where his father, Carsten Nie- 
buhr, the celebrated traveler in the East, held an appointment from 
the Prussian government, and by whom he was principally instructed 
until he joined the university at Kiel in 1773. In 1795 he went to 
Edinburgh and pursued his studies for two years, including his visits 
to different parts of England. His professional studies were juris- 
prudence and finance, and for several years he was secretary of the 
Minister of Finance (Count Bermslorff) at Copenhagen, and one of 
the directors of the Bank. In 1806 he entered the Prussian service, 
was appointed one of the counselors of public affairs under Prince 
Hardenberg, in 1808 was sent as embassador to Holland and again 
in 1812, and 1816 as minister plenipotentiary to Rome. This last 
appointment was given in furtherance of his historical studies, to 
which he had devoted himself with great zeal, having given his first 
course of lectures on Roman History in the University of Berlin in 
1810, and published the first and second volumes of his History of 
Rome in 1811 and 1812. While at Rome he prosecuted his his- 
torical studies, examining ancient manuscripts, edited some unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Cicero and Livy, and made his house the re- 
sort of learned men and artists of all countries who congregate at 
Rome. In 1823 he retired to Bonn, and in the following years un- 
til his death, on the 2d of January, 1831, he continued to read lec- 
tures in the university on Roman History and Antiquities, Greek 
History, Ancient Geography and Statistics, and kindred subjects, 
and commenced rewriting his History of Rome, and a new edition 
of the Byzantine Historians. In his domestic and social relations, 
he was simple, affectionate, and influential. He loved to have stu- 
dents consult him in reference to their reading, and “I have found 
him,” says Lieber in his Reminiscences, “ repeatedly rolling on the 
ground with his children.” 
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LETTER FROM BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR TO HIS NEPHEW, ON PHILOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


[Nresvue, the historian, diplomatist, and philologist, addressed the following 
letter, while residing at Rome as Prussian Minister, to his nephew, then nine 
teen years of age. It is a precious manual of advice from a ripe scholar and an 
eminent statesman, not only on the intellectual processes of education, but on 
the true ideal of conduct—simplicity, energy, truthfulness—in every walk of 
life.] 

When your dear mother wrote to me, that you showed a decided 
inclination for philological studies, I expressed my pleasure to her at 
the tidings; and begged her and your father not to cross this in- 
clination by any plans they might form for your future life. I be- 
lieve I said to her, that, as philology is the introduction to all other 
studies, he who pursues it in his school-years with eagerness, as if it 
were the main business of his life, prepares himself by so doing for 
whatever study he may choose at the university. And besides, 
philology is so dear to me, that there is no other calling I would 
rather wish for a young man for whom I have so great an affection 
as for you. No pursuit is more peaceful or cheering; none gives a 
better security for tranquillity of heart and of conscience, by the 
nature of its duties, and the manner of exercising them: and how 
often have I lamented with sorrow that I forsook it, and entered into 
a more bustling life, which perhaps will not allow me to attain to 
any lasting quiet, even when old age is coming on! The office of 
a schoolmaster especially is a thoroughly honorable one; and, not- 
withstanding all the evils which disturb its ideal beauty, truly for a 
noble heart one of the happiest ways of life. It was once the 
course I had chosen for myself; and it might have been better had 
I been allowed to follow it. I know very well, that, spoilt as I now 
am by the great sphere in which I have spent my active life, I should 
no longer be fitted for it; but for one whose welfare I have so truly 
at heart, I should wish that he might not be spoilt in the same man 
ner, nor desire to quit the quietness and the secure narrow circle in 
which I, like you, passed my youth. 

Your mother told me that you wanted to show me something of 
your writing, as a mark of your diligence, and in order that I might 
perceive what progress you have already made. I begged she would 
bid you do so, not only that I might give you and your friends a 
proof of the sincere interest I take in you; but also because in 
philology I have a tolerably clear knowledge of the end to be aimed 
at, and of the paths which lead to it, as well as of those which 
empt us astray: so that I can encourage anv one who has had the 
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good fortune to enter on one of the former, while I feel the fullest 
confidence in warning such as are in danger of losing their way, and 
can tell them whither they will get unless they turn back. I myself 
had to make my way through a thorny thicket, mostly without a 
guide; and, alas, at times in opposition to the cautions given me 
but too forbearingly by those who might have been my guides. 
Happily—I thank God for it—I never lost sight of the end, and 
found the road to it again; but I should have got much nearer that - 
end, and with less trouble, had the road been pointed out to me. 

I tell you with pleasure, and can do so with truth, that your com- 
position is a creditable proof of your industry; and that I am very 
glad to see how much you have studied and learnt in the six years 
since I last saw you. I perceive you have read much, and with 
attention and a desire of knowledge. In the first place however, I 
must frankly beg you to examine your Latin, and to convince your- 
self that in this respect much is wanting. I will not lay a stress on 
certain grammatical blunders: on this point I agree entirely with my 
dear friend Spalding, whom such blunders in his scholars did not 
provoke, provided his pointing them out availed by degrees to get 
rid of them. A worse fault is, that you have more than once bro- 
ken down in a sentence; that you employ words in an incorrect 
sense; that your style is turgid and without uniformity; that you 
use your metaphors illogically. You do not write simply enough 
to express a thought unpretendingly, when it stands clearly before 
your mind. That your style is not rich and polished is no ground 
for blame; for although there have been some, especially in former 
times, who by a peculiarly happy management of a peculiar talent 
have gained such a style at your age, yet in ordinary cases such 
perfection is quite unattainable. Copiousness and nicety of expres- 
sion imply a maturity of intellect, which can only be the result of a 
progressive development. But what every one can and ought to do, 
is, not to aim at an appearance of more than he really understands ; 
but to think and express himself simply and correctly. Here, there- 
fore, take a useful rule. When you are writing a Latin essay, think 
what you mean to say with the utmost distinctness you are capable 
of, and put it into the plainest words. Study the structure of the 
sentences in great writers; and exercise yourself frequently in imi- 
tating some of them: translate passages so as to break up the sen- 
tences ; and when you translate them back again, try to restore the 
sentences. In this exercise you will not need the superintendence 
of your teacher; do it, however, as a preparation for the practice of 
riper years. When you are writing, examine carefully whether 
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your language be of one color. It matters not to my mind, whether 
you attach yourself to that of Cicero and Livy, or to that of Taci- 
tus and Quintilian: but one period you must choose: else the result 
is a motley style, which is as offensive to a sound philologer, as if 
one were to mix up German of 1650 and of 1800. 

You were very right not to send the two projected essays which 
you mention; because you can not possibly say any thing sound on 
such questions, Dissertations on particular points can not be writ- 
ten, until we have a distinct view of the whole region wherein they 
are comprised, until we can feel at home there, and moreover have 
a sufficient acquaintance with all their bearings upon other provinces 
of knowledge. It is quite another matter, that we must advance 
from the special to the general, in order to gain a true understand- 
ing of a complex whole. And here we need not follow any system- 
atic order, but may give way to our accidental inclinations, provided 
we proceed cautiously, and do not overlook the gaps which remain 
between the several parts. 

You have undertaken to write about the Roman colonies, and 
their influence on the state. Now it is quite impossible that you 
can have so much as a half-correct conception of the Roman colo- 
nies; and to write about their influence on the state, you should not 
only accurately understand the constitution of Rome and its history, 
but should be acquainted with the principles and history of politics ; 
all of which as yet is impossible. When I say this, I will add, that 
none of us, who are entitled to the name of philologers, could have 
treated this subject at your age; not even Grotius, or Scaliger, or 
Salmasius, who were excellent grammarians so much earlier than any 
of us. Still less suited to you is your second subject. You must 
know enough of antiquity to be aware that the philosophy of young 
men, down to a much riper age than yours, consisted in silent list- 
ening, in endeavoring to understand and to learn. You can not even 
have an acquaintance with the facts, much less carry on general 
reflections,—to let pass the word philosophical,—on questions of 
minute detail, mostly problematical. To learn, my dear friend, to 
learn conscientiously,—to go on sifting and increasing our knowl- 
edge,—this is our speculative calling through life: and it is so most 
especially in youth, which has the happiness that it may give itself 
up without hinderance to the charms of the new intellectual world 
opened to it by books. He who writes a dissertation,—let him say 
what he will,—pretends to teach: and one can not teach without 
some degree of wisdom; which is the amends that, if we strive 
siter it, God will give us for the departing bliss of youth. 
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What I wish above all things to impress on you, my young friend, 
is, that you should purify your mind to entertain a sincere rever- 
ence for every thing excellent. This is the best dower of a youth- 
ful spirit, its surest guide. 

I must now say something more to you about your style of wri- 
ting. It is too verbose; and you often use false metaphors. Do 
not suppose that I am unreasonable enough to require a finished 


style. I expect not such from you, nor from any one at your age; 
but I would warn you against a false mannerism. ll writing 
should merely be the expression of thought and speech. A man 
should either write just as he actually delivers a continuous dis- 


course, expressing his genuine thoughts accurately and fully; or, as 
he would speak, if placed in circumstances, in which in real life he 
is not placed, where he might be called upon to do so. Every thing 
should spring from thought; and the thoughts should fashion the 
structure of the words. To be able to do this, we miust study lan- 
guage, must enrich our memory with an abundant supply of words 
and phrases, whether in our mother tongue, or in foreign tongues, 
living or dead, must learn to define words precisely, and to determ- 
ine the idiomatic meaning of phrases, and their limits. The written 
exercises of a boy or lad should have no other object than to develop 
his power of thinking, and to enrich and purify his language. If 
we are not content with our thoughts—if we twist and turn about 
under a feeling of our emptiness, writing becomes terribly up-hill 
work, and we have hardly courage to persevere in it. This was my 
case at your age, and long after. There was no one who would 
enter into my distress and assist me; which in my youth would 
have been easy. 

Above all things, however, in every branch of literature and 
science, must we preserve our truth so pure, as utterly to shun all 
false show,—so as never to assert any thing, however slight, for cer- 
tain, of which we are not thoroughly convinced,—so as to take the 
utmost pains, when we are expressing a conjecture, to make the de- 
gree of our belief apparent. If we do not, where is it possible, 
ourselves point out defects which we perceive, and which others are 
not likely to discover,—if, when we lay down our pen, we can not 
say, in the presence of God, J have written nothing knowingly, which, 
after a severe examination, I do not believe to be true; in nothing 
have I deceived my reader, either with regard to myself or others; 
nor have, I set my most odious adversary in any other light than I 
would answer for at my last hour,—if we can not do this, learning 
and literature make us unprincipled and depraved. 
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Here I am conscious that I demand nothing from others, of which 
a higher spirit, reading my soul, could reproach me with ever having 
done the reverse. This scrupulousness, combined with my concep- 
tion of what a philologer can and ought to be, if he comes before 
the world, and with my reverence for great scholars, made me so 
reluctant, long after I had attained to manhood, to appear with any 
work. Though often urged to do so, not without reproaches, by my 
friends, I felt that my hour was not yet come; which, had my life 
taken another course, might have come several years earlier. 

From a young man, were it merely as an exercise of honesty, I 
demand the most scrupulous truth in literature, as in all other 
things, absolutely and without exception ; so that it may become an 
integral part of his nature; or rather, that the truth, which God 
planted in his nature, may abide there, By it alone can we fight 
our way through the world. The hour when my Marcus should say 
an untruth, or give himself the show of a merit which he had not, 
would make me very unhappy. 

I come now to another part of my task of giving you advice. I 
wish you were not so fond of satires, even of Horace’s. Turn to 
those works which elevate the heart, in which you see great men and 
great events, and live in a higher world: turn away from those 
which represent the mean and contemptible side of ordinary rela- 
tions and degenerate ages. They are not fitted for the young; and 
the ancients would not have let them fail into your hands. Homer, 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Pindar,—these are the poets for youth, the 
poets with whom the great men of antiquity nourished themselves ; 
and as long as literature shall give light to the world, they will 
ennoble the youthful souls, that are filled with them, for life. Hor- 
ace’s Odes, as copies of Greek models, are also good reading for the 
young ; and I regret that it is become the practice to depreciate 
them, which only a few masters are entitled to do, or can do with- 
out arrogance. In his Epistles, Horace is original, and more genial ; 
but he who reads them intelligently, reads them with sorrow ; they 
can not do good to any one. We see a man of noble disposition, 
but who, from inclination and reflection, tries to adapt himself to 
an evil age, and who has given himself up to a vile philosophy, which 
does not prevent his continuing noble, but lowers all his views. 
His morality rests on the principle of suitableness, decorum, rea- 
sonableness: he declares expediency (to take the most favorable ex- 
pression) to be the source of the idea of right (Sat. L iii. 98.) 
Ba;eness discomposes him, and excites him, not to anger,"but to a 
slight chastisement. That admiration for virtue, which constrains 
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us to scourge vice, and which we see not only in Tacitus, but also in 
Juvenal,—in the latter disgustingly,—is not found in Horace. Juve- 
nal, however, you must not read yet, with the exception of a few 
pieces: nor is this any loss; for even if you might be allowed to 
read him, it would not be wholesome at your age, to dwell on the 
contemplation of vice, instead of enriching your mind with great 
thoughts. 

To these poets, and among prose writers to Herodotus, Thucy 
dides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, Cesar, Sallust, Tacitus, 
I earnestly entreat you to turn, and to keep exclusively to them. 
Do not read them to make esthetical remarks on them, but to read 
yourself into them, and to fill. your soul with their thoughts, that 
you may gain by their reading, as you wonld gain by listening rev- 
erently to the discourses of great men. This is the philology 
which does one’s soul good: learned investigations, when one 
has attained to the capacity of carrying them on, still are only 
of secondary value. We must be accurately acquainted with gram- 
mar, according to the ancient, wide acceptation of that term: we 
must acquire all branches of archeology, so far as lies in our power. 
But even though we were to make the most brilliant emendations, 
and could explain the most difficult passages off hand, this is noth- 
ing but mere trickery, unless we imbibe the wisdom and the mag- 
hanimity of the great ancients, feel like them, and think like them, 

For the study of language, I recommend you, above all, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Take the speech of the former for the Crown, 
that of the latter pro Cluentio, and read them with all the attention 
you are master of. Then go through them, giving account to your- 
self of every word, of every phrase. Draw up an argument: try 
to get a clear view of all the historical circumstances, and to arrange 
them in order. This will give you an endless work; and hence 
you will learn how little you can, and consequently do yet know. 
Then go to your teacher,—not to surprise him with some unexpect- 
edly difficult questions (for in the speech for Cluentius there are 
difficulties with regard to the facts, which, even after the longest 
familiarity with it, can only be solved by conjectures, such as will 
not occur to the best scholar at the moment) but that he may have 
the kindness to consider the passages, and to consult the commenta- 
tors for you, where your powers and means are at fault. Construct 
a sketch of the procedure in the accusation against Cluentius, 
Make a list of the expressions, especially epithets and the nouns 
they are applied to, and mark the key of the metaphors. Trans- 
late passages; and a few weeks after, turn your translation. back 
into the original tongue. 
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Along with this grammatical exercise, read those great writers, 
one after the other, with more freedom. But after finishing a book, 
or a section, recall what you have been reading in your memory, 
and note down the substance as briefly as you can. Note also the 
phrases and expressions which recur to you the most forcibly ; and 
you should always write down every new word you meet with im- 
mediately, and read over the list in the evening. 

Leave the commentators and emendators for the present unread. 
The time will come, when you may study them to advantage. A 
painter must first learn to draw, lefore he begins to use colors: and 
he must know how to handle the ordinary colors, before he decides 
for or against the use of ultramarines. Of writing I have already 
spoken to you. Keep clear of miscellaneous reading, even of the 
ancient authors: among them too there are many bad ones. Holus 
only let the one wind blow, which was to bear Ulysses to his goal : 
the others he tied up: when let loose, and crossing each other, they 
occasioned him endless wanderings. 

Study history in two ways, according to persons, and according 
‘o states. Often make synchronistical surveys. 

The advice which I give you, I would give to any one in your 
place. The blame I should have to give to very many. Do not 
fancy that I don’t know this, or that I do not willingly take account 
of your industry according to its deserts. 

The study which I require of you will make no show, will advance 
slowly : and it will perhaps discourage you to find that many years 
of studentship are still before you. But, my friend, true learning 
and true gain are the real blessings of speculative life; and our life- 
time is not so short. Still, however long it may be, we shall always 
have more to learn: God be praised that it is so! 

And now, may God bless your labors, and give you a right mind, 
that you may carry them on to your own welfare aud happiness, to 
the joy of your parents and of us all, who have your virtue and 
respectability at heart. 





“A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven. Sending a badly written 
letter to a fellow-creature is as impudent an act asI know of. Can there be 
any thing more unpleasant, than to open a letter which at once shows that it 
will require long deciphering? Besides, the effect of the letter is gone, if we 
must spell it. Many applications for aid, positions, and codperation are preju- 
diced and even thrown aside, merely because they are written so badly.” 

‘“‘ Writing seems to me just like dressing; we ought to dress well and neat; 
but as we may dress too well, so may a pedantically fine hand show that the 
writer has thought more of the letters than the sense.”— Conversation—in Lieb- 
er’s Reminiscences of Niebuhr. 
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STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


CONVERSATION—AS A PART OF EDUCATION. 


LORD BACON. ESSAY.—ON DISCOURSE. 


Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in 
being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, in discerning 
what is true, as if it were a praise to know what might be said, and 
not what should be thought. Some have certain common places 
and themes wherein they are good, and want variety; which kind 
of poverty is for the most part tedious, and when it is once per- 
ceived—ridiculous. The honorablest part of the talk is to give the 
occasion, and again to moderate and pass to somewhat else, for then 
a man leads the dance. It is good in discourse and speech of con- 
versation to vary and intermingle speech of the present occasion 
with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of questions with telling 
of opinions, and jest with earnest, for it is a dull thing to tire, and 
as we say now, to jade (over-ride or drive) anything too far. As 
for jest, there be certain things which ought to be privileged from 
it—namely: religion, matters of state, great persons, any man’s 
present business of importance, and any case that deserveth pity; 
yet there be some that think their wits have been asleep except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick—that is 
a vein which would be bridled— 


“ Parce puer stimulus, et fortius utere loris.” 
(Boy, spare the spur, and more tightly hold the reins.—Ovid Met. ii. 127).. 


And, generally, men ought to find the difference between saltness: 
and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical vein as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid of other’s 
memory. He that questioneth much shall learn much, and content 
much, but especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the: 
persons whom he asketh, for he shall give them occasion to please 
themselves in speaking, and himself shall continually gather know- 
ledge; but let his questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a 
poser (over nice examiner), and let him be sure to leave other men ° 
their turns to speak; nay, if there be any that would reign, and 
take up all the time, let him find means to take them off, and. hring ; 
12 
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others on, as musicians used to do with those that dance too long 
galliards (merry measure). If you dissemble, sometimes your know- 
ledge of that (that which) you are thought to know, you shall be 
thought another time to know that you know not. Speech of man’s 
self ought to be seldom, and well-chosen. I knew one was wont to 
say in scorn, “ He must needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of 
himself,” and there is but one.case wherein a man may commend 
himself with a good grace, and that is in commending virtue in 
another, especially if it be a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth 
(lay claim to). Speech of touch (particular application) towards 
others should be sparingly used, for discourse ought to be as a field, 
without coming home to any man. I knew two noblemen of the 
west part of England, whereof the one was given to scoff, but kept 
ever royal cheer in his house; the other would ask of those that 
had been at the other’s table, “Tell truly was there never a flout 
(jeer) or dry blow given?” ‘To which the guest would answer 
“Such and such a thing passed.” The lord would say, “I thought 
he would mar a good dinner.” Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence, and to speak agreeably (tn a manner suited) to him with 
whom we deal, is more than to speak in good words and in good 
order. A good continued speech, without a good speech of interlo- 
cution, shows slowness, and a good reply, or second speech, without a 
good settled speech, showeth shallowness and weakness. As we see 
in beasts, that those that are weakest in the course are yet nimblest 
in the turn, as it is betwixt the greyhound and the hare. To use 
too many circumstances (non-essential particulars) ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt. 

Archbishop Whately in his annotations to the above Essay 
remarks :— 

Among the many just and admirable remarks in this essay on “ Discourse,” 
Bacon does not notice the distinction—which is an important one—between 
those who spexk because they wish to say something, and those who speak 
because they have something to say: that is, between those who are aiming at. 
displaying their own knowledge or ability, and those who speak from fulness of 
matter, and are thinking only of the matter, and not of themselves and the 
opinion that will be formed of them. This latter Bishop Butler calls (in 
reference to writings) ‘‘a man’s writing with simplicity and in earnest.” It is 
curious to observe how much more agreeable is even inferior conversation of 
this latter description, and how it is preferred by many—they know not why— 
who are not accustomed to analyse theit own feelings, or to enquire why they 
like or dislike. 

Something nearly coinciding with the above distinction, is that which some 
raw between an “unconscious” and a “conscious” manner, only that the 
Jatter extends to persons who are not courting applause, but anxiously guarding 
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against censure. By a “conscious” manner is meant, in short, a continued 
thought about oneself, and about what the company will think of us. The 
continued effort and watchful care on the part of the speaker, either to obtaiu 
approbation, or at least to avoid disapprobation, always communicates itself in 
a certain degree to the hearers. 

Some draw a distinction again, akin to the above, between the desire to 
please and the desire to give pleasure; meaning by the former an anxiety to 
obtain for yourself the good opinion of those you converse with, and by the 
other, the wish to gratify them, 

Aristotle, again draws the distinction between the Eiron and the Bomolochus 
—that the former seems to throw out his wit for his own amusement, and the 
other for that of the company. It is this latter, however, that is really the 
“conscious” speaker, because he is evidently seeking to obtain credit as a wit 
by his diversion of the company. The word seems nearly to answer to what we 
call a “ wag.” The other is letting out of his good things merely from his own 
fulness. 

When that which has been called “ consciousness” is combined with great 
timidity, it constitutes what we call “shyness,” a thing disagreeable to others, 
and a most intense torture to the subject of it. 

There are many (otherwise) sensible people who seek to cure a young person 
of that very common complaint by ezherting him not to be shy,—telling him 
what an awkward appearance it has,—and that it prevents his doing himself 
justice, &. All which is manifestly pouring oil on the fire to quench it. For, 
the very cause of shyness is an over-anxiety as to what people are thinking of 
you; a morbid attention to your own appearance. The course, therefure, that 
ought to be pursued is exactly the reverse. The sufferer should be exhorted to 
think as little as possible about himself, and the opinion formed of him—to be 
assured that most of the company do not trouble theif heads about him—and to 
harden him against any impertinent criticisms that may be supposed to be 
going ou—taking care only to do what is right, leaving others to think and say 
what they will. 

And the more intensely occupied any one is with the subject matter of what 
he is saying, the business itself that he is engaged in, the less will his thoughts 
be turned on himself, and what others think of him. 


DEAN SWIFT. HINTS TOWARD AN ESSAY ON CONVERSATION. 


I wave observed few obvious subjects to have been so seldom, or at least so 
slightly, handled as this; and indeed I know few so difficult to be treated as it 
ought, nor yet upon which there seems so much to be said. 

Most things pursued by men. for the happiness of public or private life, our 
wit or folly have so refined, that they seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, ‘ 
a good marriage, a perfect form of government, with some others, require so 
many ingredients, so good in their several kinds, and so much niceness in mixing 
them, that for some thousands of years men have despaired of reducing their 
schemes to perfection: but in conversation it is, or might be, otherwise; for here 
we are only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, although a matter of some 
difficulty, may be in every man’s power, for want of which it remains as mere an 
idea as the other. Therefore it seems to me, that the truest way to understand 
conversation, is to know the faults and errors to which it is subject, and from 
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thence every man to form maxims to himself whereby it may be regulated, be- 
cause it requires few talents to which most men are not born, or at least may not 
acquire, without any great genius or study. For nature has left every man a 
capacity of being agreeable, though not of shining in company ; and there are 
a hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very few faults that they 
might correct in half an hour, are not so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this subject by mere indignation, 
to reflect that so useful and innocent a pleasure, so fitted fur every period and 
condition of life, and so much in all men’s power, should be so much neglected 
and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those errors that are obvious, 
as well as others which are seldomer observed, since there are few so obvious, 
or acknowledged, into which most men, some time or other, are not apt to run. 

For instance: nothing is more generally exploded than the folly of talking 
too much; yet I rarely remember to have seen five people together, where some 
one among them has not been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint 
and disgust of all the rest. Butamong such as deal in multitudes of words, none 
are comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who proceeds with much thought 
and caution, makes his preface, branches out into several digressions, finds a 
hint that pats himin mind of another story, which he promises to tell you when 
this is done ; comes back regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to mind 
some person’s name, holding his head, complains of his memory; the whole 
company all this while in suspense; at length says, it is no matter, and so 
goeson. And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a story the com- 
pany has heard fifty times before; or, at best, some insipid adventure of the 
relater. 

Another general fault in conversation is that of those who affect to talk of 
themselves : some, without any ceremony, will run over the history of their 
lives ; will relate the annals of their diseases, with the several. symptoms and 
circumstances of them; will enumerate the hardships and injustice they have 
suffered in court, in parliament, in love, or in law. Others are more dexterous, 
and with great art will lie on the watch to hook in their own praise: they will 
call a witness to remember they always foretold what would happen in sucha 
case, but none would believe them ; they advised such a man from the beginning, 
and told him the consequences, just as they happened ; but he would have his 
own way. Others make a vanity of telling their faults; they are the strang- 
est men in the world, they cannot dissemble; they own it is a folly ; they have 
lost abundance of advantages by it, but if you would give them the world, 
they cannot help it; there is something in their nature that abhors insincerity 
and constraint ; with many other insufferable topics of the same altitude. 

_ Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, and ready to think he is 
so to others; without once making this easy and obvious reflection, that his 
affairs can have no more weight with other men, then theirs have with him; 
and how little that is, he is sensible enough. 

Where a company has met, I often have observed two persons discover, by 
some accident, that they were bred together at the same school or university ; 
after which the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen while these two are 
refreshing each other’s memory, with the arch tricks and passages of themselves 
and their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army who will sit for some time with a supercil- 
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ious and impatient silence, full of anger and contempt for those who are talking ; 
at length of a sudden, demanding audience, decide the matter in a short dog- 
matical way; then withdraw within himself again, and vouchsafe to talk no 
more, until his spirits circulate again to the same point. 

There are some faults in conversation which none are so subject to as the men 
of wit, nor ever so much as when they are with each other. If they have 
opened their mouths without endeavoring to say a witty thing, they think it is 
so many words lost : it is a torment to their hearers, as much as to themselves, 
to see them upon the rack for invention, and in perpetual constraint, with so little 
success. They must do something extraordinary in order to acquit themselves, 
and answer their character, else the standers-by may be disappointed, and be apt 
to think them only like the rest of mortals. I have known two men of wit in- 
dustriously brought together in order to entertain the company, where they 
have made a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the mirth at their own 
expense. 

I know a man of wit who is never easy but where he can be allowed to dictate 
and preside: he neither expects to be informed or entertained, but to display his 
own talents. His business is to be good company, and not good conversation ; 
and theretore he chooses to frequent those who are content to listen, and to pro- 
fess themselves his admirers. And indeed the worst conversation I ever remem- 
ber to have heard in my life was that at Will’s coffee-house, where the wits (as 
they were called) used formerly to assemble ; that is to say, five or six men who 
had writ plays, or at least prologues, or had share in a miscellany, came thither, 
and entertained one another with their trifling composures, in so important an 
air as if they had been the noblest efforts of human nature, or that the fate of 
kingdoms depended on them; and they were usually attended with an humble 
audience of young students from the inns of court, or the universities; who, at 
due distance, listened to these oracles, and returned home with great contempt 
for their law and philosophy, their heads filled with trash, under the name of 
politeness, criticism, and belles lettres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were all overrun with pedan- 
try. For, as I take it, the word is not properly used ; because pedantry is the too 
frequent or unseasonable obtruding our own knowledge in common discourse, 
and placing too great a value upon it; by which definition, men of the court, or 
the army, may be as guilty of pedantry as a philosopher or a divine; and it is 
the same vice in women, when they are over-copious upon the subject of their 
petticoats, or their funs, or their china. For which reason, although it bea 
piece of prudence, as well as good manners, to put men upon talking on 
subjects they are best versed in, yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly 
take; because, beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what he would never 
improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, mimic, or bnffoon, who 
has a general reception at the good tables; familiar and domestic with persons 
of the first quality, and usual!y sent for at every meeting to divert the company ; 
against which I have no objection. You go there as to a farce or a puppet- 
show, your business is only to laugh in season, either out of inclination or 
civility, while this merry companion is acting his part. It is a business he has 
undertaken, and we are to suppose he is paid for his day’s work. I only quarrel» 
when, in select and private meetings, where men of wit and learning are invited 
to pass an evening, this jester should be admitted to run over his circle of tricks, 
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and make the whole company unfit for any other conversation, beside the indig- 
nity of confounding men’s talents at 30 shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it is our usual custom to 
counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too dear for us, so we have done with 
this, and turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or being smart ; 
just as when an expensive fashion comes up, those who are not able to reach ‘t, 
content themselves with some paltry imitation. It now passes for raillery to 
tun a man down in discourse, to put him out of countenance and make him 
ridiculous ; sometimes to expose the defects of his person or understanding ; on 
all which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid the imputation of not 
being able to take a jest. It is admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this 
art, singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his side, and then car- 
rying all before him. The French, from whence we borrow the word, have a 
quite different idea of the thing, and so had we in the politer age of our fathers. 
Raillery was to say something that at first appeared a reproach or reflection, 
but, by some turn of wit, unexpected and surprising, ended always in a compli. 
ment, and to the advantage of the person it was addressed to. And surely one 
of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing which any of the com. 
pany can reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid: nor can there anything be 
well more contrary to the ends for which people meet together, than to part 
unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear very different, yet arise 
from the same root, and are equally blameable ; I mean an impatience to inter 
rupt others; and the uneasiness of being interrupted themselves. The two 
chief ends of conversation are to entertain and improve those we are among, or 
to receive those benefits ourselves; which, whoever will consider, cannot easily 
run into either of these two errors; because, when any man speaks in company, 
it is to be supposed he does it for his hearers’ sake, and not his own; so that 
common discretion will teach us not to force their attention, if they are not will- 
ing to lend it; nor, on the other side, to interrupt him who is in possession, 
because that is in the grossest manner to give the preference to our own good 
sense. 

There are some people whose good manners will not suffer them to interrupt 
you, but, what is almost as bad, will discover abundance of impatience, and 
lie upon the watch until you have done, because they have started something in 
their own thoughts, which they long to be delivered of. Meantime, they are so 
far from regarding what passes, that their imaginations are wholly turned upon 
what they have in reserve, for fear it should slip out of their memory ; and thus 
they confine their invention, which might otherwise range over a hundred things 
full as good, and that might be much more naturally introduced. 

There is a sortof rude familiarity, which some people, by practising among 
their intimates, have introduced into their general conversation, and would have 
it pass for innocent freedom of humor; which is a dangerous experiment in our 
northern climate, where all the little decorum and politeness we have are purely 
forced by a trand, are so ready to lapse into barbarity. This, among the Ro- 
mans, was the raillery of slaves, of which we have many instances in Plautus. 
It seems to have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by preferring the 
scum of the people, made it a court entertainment, of which I have heard many 
particulars; and considering all things were turned upside-down, it was reason- 
able and judicious : although it was a piece of policy found out to ridicule a point 
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of honor in the other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among gentle 
men ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and provided with a plentiful 
stock of them, which they can draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, 
considering how low conversation runs now among us, it is not altogether a con- 
temptible talent; however, it is subject to two unavoidabie defects, frequent rep- 
etition, and being soon exhausted; so that, whoever values this gift in himself. 
has need of a good memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, that he 
may not discover the weakness of his fund; for those who are thus endued 
have seldom any other revenue, but live upon the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in private conversation, whether 
their faculty be natural, or acquired by practice, and often venturing. Natura] 
elocution, although it may seem a paradox, usually springs from a barrenness of 
invention, and of words; by which men who have only one stock of notions 
upon every subject, and one set of phrases to express them in, they swim upon 
the superfices, and offer themselves on every occasion ; therefore men of much 
learning, and who know the compass of a language, are generally the worst 
talkers on a sudden, until much practice has inured and emboldvned them ; be- 
cause they are confounded with plenty of matter, variety of notions and of 
words, which they cannot readily choose, but are perplexed and entangled by too 
great a choice; which is no disadvantage in private conversation ; where, on 
the other side, the talent of haranguing is, of all others, most unsupportabie. 

Nothing has spoiled men more for conversation than the character of being 
wits ; to support which they never fail of encouraging a number of followers 
and admirers, who list themselves in their service, wherein they find their 
accounts on both sides by pleasing their mutual vanity. This has given the 
former such an air of superiority, and made the latter so pragmatical, that 
neither of them are well to be endured. I say nothing here of the itch of dis- 
pute and contradiction, telling of lies, or of those who are troubled with the dis- 
ease called the wandering of the thoughts, so that they are never present in mind 
at what passes in discourse ; for whoever labors under any of these possessions, 
is as unfit for conversation asa madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in conversation that have fallen 
under my noti¢e or memory, except some that are merely personal, and others 
too gross to need exploding ; such as lewd or profane talk; but 1 pretend only 
to treat the errors of conversation in genéral, and not the several subjects of 
discourse, which would be infinite. Thus we see how human nature is most de- 
based, by the abuse of that faculty which is held the great distinction between 
men and brutes: and how little advantage we make of that, which might be the 
greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, as well as useful pleasure of 
life: in default of which we are forced to take up with those poor amusements 
of dress and visiting, or the more pernicious ones of play, drink, and vicions 
amours; whereby the nobility and gentry of both sexes are entirely corrupted, 
both in body and mind, and have lost all notions of love, honor, friendship, gen- 
erosity: which under the name of fopperies, have been for some time laughed 
out of doors 

This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious consequences thereof 
upon our humors and dispositions, has been owing, among other causes, to the 
custom arisen, for some time past, of excluding women from any share in our 
society, further than in parties at play or dancing, or in the pursuit of an amour. 
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I take the highest period of politeness in England (and it is of the same date in 
France) to have been the peaceable part of king Charles I.’s reign, and from 
what we read of those times, as well as from the accounts I have formerly met 
with from some who lived in that court, the methods then used for raising and 
cultivating conversation were altogether different from ours: several ladies, 
whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, had assemblies at their houses, 
where persons of the best understanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the 
evenings in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were occasionally 
started ; and although we are apt to ridicule the sublime Platonic notions they 
had, or personated, in love and friendship, I conceive their refinements were 
grounded upon reason, and that a little grain of the romance is no ill ingredient 
to preserve and exalt the dignity of human nature, without which it is apt to 
degenerate into everything that is sordid, vicious,and low. If there were no 
other use in the conversation of ladies, it is sufficient that it would lay a restraint 
upon those odious topics of immodesty and indecencies, into which the rudeness 
of our northern genius is apt to fall. And, therefore, it is observable in those 
sprightly gentlemen about the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining 
a vizard mask in the park or the playhouse, that in the company of ladies of 
virtue and honor, they are silent and disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit themselves, and en- 
tertain their company, with relating facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the 
road of such common incident: as happen every day; and this I have observed 
more frequently among the Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 
to omit the minutest circumstances of time or place; which kind of discourse, if 
it were not a little relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as accent 
and gesture peculiar to that country, would be hardly tolerable. It is nota 
fault in company to talk much; but to continue it long is certainly one ; for, if 
the majority of those who are got together be naturally silent or cautious, the 
conversation will flag, unless it be often renewed by one among them, who can 
start new subjects, provided he does not dwell upon them, that leave room for 
answers and replies. 


The first thing to consider in falling into conversation with any one is, whether 
he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear him.—Steele. 

In conversation, humor is more than wit, easiness more than knowledge ; few 
desire to learn, or think they need it; all desire to be pleased, or if not, to be 
easy.—Sir William Temple. 

He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, cooly answers, calmly speaks, and 
ceases when he has nothing to say, is in possession of the best requisites of a 
good converser.—Lavater. 

The listening well and answering well is one of the perfections to be attained 
in conversation.—Le Rochefoucauld. 

We should bring into society our proportion of good will or good humor, and 
not trouble our friends with our real or imaginary afflictions. Cares, distresses, 
diseases, animosities, and dislikes should not be obtruded on others who have 
little sorrows enough of their own ; and valetudinarians should be sworn before 
they enter into company not to say a word of themselves until the meeting breaks 
up.—Addison. 

Self is a subject on which all are fluent and few interesting —Byron. 
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CONVERSATION—AN ART. 


LETTER OF THOMAS DsQUINCEY TO A YOUNG FRIEND.—Abridged. 


Amongst the arts connected with the elegances of social life, in a degree which 
nobody denies, is the art of Conversation ; but in a degree which almost every- 
body denies, if one may judge by their neglect of its simplest rules, this same 
art is not less connected with the uses of social life. Neither the luxury of con- 
versation, nor the possible benefit of conversation, is to be under that rude ad- 
ministration of it which generally prevails. Without an art, without some 
simple system of rules, gathered from experience of such contingencies as are 
most likely to mislead the practice, when left to its own guidance, no art of man 
nor effort accomplishes its purposes in perfection. Yet for conversation, the 
great paramount purpose of social meetings, no art exists or has been attempted. 

That seems strange, but is not entirely so. A limited process submits readily 
to the limits of technical system ; but a process so unlimited as the interchange 
of thought, seems to reject them. And even if an art of conversation were less 
unlimited, the means of carrying such an art into practical effect, amongst so 
vast a variety of minds, seem wanting. Yet again, perhaps, after all, this may 
rest on a mistake. What we begin by misjudging is the particular phasis of 
conversation which brings it under the control of art and discipline. It is not 
in its relation to the intellect that conversation has been improved or will be im- 
proved primarily, but in its relation to manners. Has a man ever mixed with 
what in technical phrase is called “ good company,’”’ meaning company in the 
highest degree polished, company which (being or not being aristocratic as 
respects its composition) is aristocratic as respects the standard of its manners 
and usages? If he really has, and does not deceive himself from vanity or from 
pure acquaintance with the world, in that case he must have remarked the large 
effect impressed upon the grace and upon the freedom of conversation by a few 
simple instincts of real good breeding. Good breeding—what is it? There is 
no need in this place to answer that question comprehensively ; it is sufficient to 
say, that it is made up chiefly of negative elements ; that it shows itself far less 
in what it prescribes, than in what it forbids. Now, even under this limitation 
of the idea, the truth is, that more will be done for the benefit of conversation 
by the simple magic of good manners (that is, chiefly by a system of forbear- 
ances), applied to the besetting vices of social intercourse, than ever was or can be 
done by all varieties of intellectual power assembled upon the same arena. In- 
tellectual graces of the highest order may perish and confound each other when 
exercised in a spirit of ill temper, or under the license of bad manners; whereas, 
very humble powers, when allowed to expand themselves colloquially in that 
genial freedom which is possible only under the most absolute confidence in the 
self-restraint of your collocutors, accomplish their purpose to a certainty, if it 
be the ordinary purpose of liberal amusement, and have a chance of accomplish- 
ing it even when this purpose is the more ambitious one of communicating 
knowledge or exchanging new views upon truth. 

In my own early years, having been formed by nature too exclusively and 
morbidly for solitary thinking, I observed nothing. Seeming to have eyes, in 
reality I saw nothing. But it is a matter of no uncommon experience, that, 
whilst the mere observers never become meditators, the mere meditators, on the 
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other hand, mey finally ripen into close observers. Strength of thinking, 
through long years, upon innumerable themes, will have the effect of disclosing 
a vast variety of questions, to which it soon becomes apparent that answers are 
lurking up and down the whole field of daily experience ; and thus an external 
experience which was slighted in youth, because it was a dark cipher that could 
be read into no meaning, a key that answered to no lock, gradually becomes in- 
teresting as it is found to yield one solution after another to problems that have 
independently matured in the mind. Thus, for instance, upon the special func- 
tions of conversation, upon its powers, its laws, its ordinary diseases, and their 
appropriate remedies, in youth I never bestowed a thought ora care. I viewed it, 
not as one amongst the gay ornamental arts of the intellect, but as one amongst 
tne dull necessities of business. Loving solitude too much, I understood too 
little the capacities of colloquial intercourse. And thus it is, though not for my 
reason, that most people estimate the intellectual relations of conversation. Let 
these, however, be what they may, one thing seemed undeniable—that this 
world talked a great deal too much. Lord Bacon had been led to remark the 
capacities of conversation as an organ for sharpening one particular mode of 
intellectual power. Circumstances, on the other hand, led me into remarking the 
special capacities of conversation, as an organ for absolutely creating another 
mode of power. Let a man have read, thought, studied, as much as he may, 
rarely will he reach his possible advantages as a ready man, unless he has exer- 
cised his powers much in conversation—that was Lord Bacon’s idea. Now, this 
wise and useful remark points in a direction not objective, but subjective—that is, 
it does not promise any absolute extension to truth itself, but only some greater 
facilities to the man who expounds or diffuses the truth. Nothing will be done 
for truth objectively that would not at any rate be done, but subjectively it will 
be done with more fluency, and at less cost of exertion to the doer. On the con- 
trary, my own growing reveries on the latent powers of conversation (which, 
though a thing that then I hated, yet challenged at times unavoidably my atten- 
tion), pointed to an absolute birth of new insight into the truth itself, as insepara- 
ble from the firm and more scientific exercise of the talking art. It would not be 
the brilliancy, the ease, or the adroitness of the expounder, that would benefit, 
but the absolute interests of the thing expounded. A feeling dawned on me of 
a secret magic lurking in the peculiar life, velocities, and contagious ardor of 
conversation, quite separable from any which belonged to books ; arming a man 
with new forces, and not merely with a new dexterity in wielding the old ones. 
I felt, and in this I could not be mistaken, as too certainly it was a fact of my 
own experience, that in the electric kindling of life between two minds, and far 
less from the kindling natural to conflict (though that also is something) than 
from the kindling through sympathy with the object discussed, in its momentary 
coruscations of shifting phases, there sometimes arise glimpses and shy revela- 
tions of affinity, suggestion, relation, analogy, that could not have been ap- 
proached through any avenues of methodical study. Great organists find the 
same effect of inspiration, the same result of power creating and revealing, in the 
mere movement and velocity of their own voluntaries, like the heavenly wheels 
of Milton, throwing off fiery flakes and bickering flames ; impromptu torrents 
of music create rapturous fioriture, beyond all capacity in the artist to register, - 
or afterwards to imitate. One remarkable evidence of a specific power lying in 
conversation, may be seen in such writings as have moved by impulses most 
nearly resembling those of conversation; for instance, into those of Edmund 
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Burke. For one moment, reader, pause upon the spectacle of two con- 
trasted intellects, Burke’s and Johnson’s: one an intellect essentially going 
forward, governed by the very necessity of growth—by the law of motion in 
advance; the latter, essentially an intellect retrogressive, retrospective, and 
throwing itself back on its own steps. This original difference was aided acci- 
dentally in Burke by the tendencies of political partisanship, which, both from 
moving amongst moving things and uncertainties, as compared with the more 
stationary aspects of moral philosophy, and also from its more fluctuating and 
fiery passions, must unavoidably reflect in greater life the tumultuary character 
of conversation. The result from these original differences of intellectual con- 
stitution, aided by these secondary differences of pursuit, is, that Dr. Johnson 
never, in any instance, grows a truth before your eyes, whilst in the act of deliv- 
ering it or moving towards it. All that he offers up to the end of the chapter he 
had when he began. But to Burke, such was the prodigious elasticity of his 
thinking, equally in his conversation and his writings, the mere act of movement 
became the principle or cause of movement. Motion propagated motion, and 
life threw off life. The very violence of a projectile, as thrown by him, caused 
it to rebound in fresh forms, fresh angles, splintering, coruscating, which gave 
out thoughts as new (and that would at the beginning be as startling) to 
himself as they are to his reader. In this power, which might be illustrated 
largely from the writings of Burke, is seen something allied to the powers of a 
prophetic seer, who is compelled oftentimes into seeing things, as unexpected 
by himself as by others. Now, in conversation, considered as to its tendencies 
and capacities, there sleeps an intermitting spring of such sudden revelation, 
showing much of the same general character; a power putting on a character 
essentially differing from the character worn by the power of books. 

Many people think Dr. Johnson the exemplar of conversational power. [ 
think otherwise, for reasons I shall soon explain, and far sooner should I look 
for such an exemplar in Burke. But neither Johnson nor Burke, however they 
might rank as powers, was the artist that I demand. Burke valued not at all 
the reputation of a great performer in conversation; he scarcely contemplated 
the skill as having a real existence; and a man will never be an artist who does 
not value his art, or even recognize it as an object distinctly defined. Johnson, 
again, relied sturdily upon his natural powers for carrying him aggressively 
through all conversational occasions or difficulties that English society, from its 
known character and composition, could be supposed likely to bring forward, 
without caring for any art or system of rules that might give further effect to 
that power. Ifa man is strong enough to knock down ninety-nine in a hundred 
of all antagonists, in spite of any advantages as to pugilistic science which they 
may possess over himself, he is not likely to care for the improbable case of a 
hundredth man appearing with strength equal to his own, superadded to the 
utmost excess of that artificial skill which is wanting in himself. Against such 
a contingency it is not worth while going to the cost of a regular pugilistic train- 
ing Half century might not bring up a case of actual call for its application. 
Or, if it did, for a single extra case of that nature, there would always be a re- 
source in the extra (and, strictly speaking, foul) arts of kicking, scratching, 
pinching, and tearing hair. 

The conversational powers of Johnson were narrow in compass, however 
strong within their own essential limits. As a conditione sine qué non, he did not 
absolutely demand a personal contradiction by way of “stoker” to supply fuel 
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and keep up his steain, but he demanded at least a subject teeming with elements 
of known contradictory opinion, whether linked to partisanship or not. His 
views of all things tended to negation, never to the positive and the creative. 
Hence may be explained a fact, which cannot have escaped any keen observer 
of those huge Johnsonian memoriabilia which we possess, namely, the gyration 
of his flight upon any one question that ever came before him was so exceed- 
ingly brief. There was no process, no evolution, no movements of self-conflict 
or preparation ; a word, a distinction, a pointed antithesis, and, above all, a new 
abstraction of the logic involved in some popular fallacy, or doubt, or prejudice, 
or problem, formed the utmost of his efforts. He dissipated some casual per- 
plexity that had gathered in the eddies of conversation, but he contributed 
nothing to any weightier interest; he unchoked a strangulated sewer in some 
blind alley, but what river is there that felt his cleansing power? There is no 
man that can cite any single error which Dr. Johnson unmasked, or any impor- 
tant truth which he expanded. 

But there was a greater defect in Dr. Johnson, for purposes of conversation, 
than merely want of eye for the social phenomena rising around him. He had 
no eye for such phenomena, because he had a somnolent want of interest in them ; 
and why? because he had little interest in man. Having no sympathy with 
human nature in its struggles, or faith in the progress of man, he could not be 
supposed to regard with much interest any forerunning symptoms of changes 
that to him were themselves indifferent. And the reason he felt thus careless 
was the desponding taint in his blood. It is good to be of a melancholic temper- 
ament, as all the ancient physiologists held, but only if the melancholy is bal- 
anced by fiery aspiring qualities, not when it gravitates essentially to the earth. 
Hence the drooping, desponding character, and the monotony of the: estimate 
which Dr. Johnson applied to life. We were all, in Ais view, miserable, scrofu- 
lous wretches; the “strumous diathesis” was developed in our flesh, or soon 
would be, and, but for his piety, which was the best indication of some great- 
ness latent within him, he would have suggested to all mankind a nobler use for 
garters than any which regarded knees. In fact, I believe that but-for his 
piety, he would not only have counseled hanging in general, but hanged himself 
in particular. Now, this gloomy temperament, not as an occasional, but as a 
permanent state, i+ fatal to the power of brilliant conversation, in so far as that 
power rests upon raising a continual succession of topics, and not merely of using 
with lifeless talent the topics offered by others. Man is the central interest about 
which revolve all the fleeting phenomena of life; these secondary interests de- 
mand the first ; and with the little knowledge about them which must follow from 
little care about them, there can be no salient fountain of conversational themes. 
Pectus—id est quod disertum facit. From the heart, from an interest of love or 
hatred, of hope or care, springs all permanent eloquence; and the elastic spring 
of conversation is gone, if the talker is a mere showy man of talent, pulling at an 
oar which he detests. 

In speaking above ot conversation, we have fixed our view on those uses of 
conversation which are ministerial to intellectual culture ; but, in relation to the 
majority of men, conversation is far less valuable as an organ of intellectual 
culture than of social enjoyment. For one man interested in conversation as a 
means of advancing his studies, there are fifty men whose interest in conversa- 
tion points exclusively to convivial pleasure. This, as being a more extensive 
function of conversation, is so far the more dignified function; whilst, on the 
other hand, such a purpose as direct mental improvement seems by its superior 
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gravity to challenge the higher rank. Yet, in fact, even here the more general 
purpose of conversation takes precedency ; for, when dedicated to the objects of 
festal delight, conversation rises by its tendency to the rank of a fine art. It is 
true that not one man in a million rises to any distinction in this art; nor, what- 
ever France may conceit of herself, has any one nation, amongst other nations, 
a real precedency in this art. The artists are rare indeed ; but still the art, as 
distinguished from the artist, may, by its difficulties, by the quality of its graces, 
and by the range of its possible brilliancies, take as a fine art; or at all events, 
according to its powers of execution, it tends to that rank; whereas the best 
order of conversation that is simply ministerial to a purpose of use, cannot pre- 
tend to a higher name than that of a mechanic art. 

In the course of our life we have heard much of what was reputed to be the 
select conversation of the day, and we have heard many of those who figured 
at the moment as effective talkers; yet in mere sincerity, and without a vestige 
of misanthropic retrospect, we must say, that never once has it happened to us 
to come away from any display of that nature without intense disappointment ; 
and it always appeared to us that this failure (which soon ceased to be a disap- 
pointmext) was inevitable by a necessity of the case. For here lay the stress of 
the difficulty ; almost all depends, in most trials of skill, upon the parity of those 
who are matched against each other. An ignorant person supposes that, to an 
able disputer, it must be an advantage to have a feeble opponent ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is ruin to him; for he cannot display his own powers but 
through something of a corresponding power in the resistance of his antagonist. 
A brilliant fencer is lost and confounded in playing with a novice ; and the same 
thing takes place in playing at ball, or battledore, or in dancing, where a power- 
less partner does not enable you to shine the more, but reduces you to mere help- - 
lessness, and takes the wind altogether out of your sails. Now, if by some rare 
good luck the great talker—the protagonist—of the evening has been provided 
with a commensurate second, it is just possible that something like a brilliant 
“ passage of arms” may be the result, though much, even in that case, will de- 
pend on the chances of the moment for furnishing a fortunate theme; and even 
then, amongst the superior part of the company, a feeling of deep vulgarity and 
of mountebank display is inseparable from such an ostentatious duel of wit. On 
the other hand, suppose your great talker to be received like any other visitor, 
and turned loose upon the company, then he must do one of two things ; either 
he will talk upon outré subjects specially tabooed to his own private use, in 
which case the great man has the air of a quack~loctor addressing a mob from a 
street stage; or else he will talk like ordinary people upon popular topics; in 
which case the company, out of natural politeness, that they may not seem to be 
staring at him as a lion, will hasten to meet him in the same style; the conver- 
sation will become general ; the great man will seem reasonable and well-bred; 
but at the same time, we grieve to say it, the great man will have been extin- 
guished by being drawn off from his exclusive ground. 

Yet surely Coleridge had such a reputation (for brilliant talking), and without 
needing any collusion at all; for Coleridge, unless he could have all the talk, 
would have none. But then this was not conversation; it was not colloquium, 
- or talking with the company, but alloguium, or talking to the company. As 
Madame de Staél observed, Coleridge talked, and could talk, only by mono- 
logue. Such a mode of systematic trespass upon the conversational rights of a 
whole party, gathered together under pretense of amusement, is fatal to every 
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purpose of social intercourse, whether that purpose be connected with direct use 
and the service of the intellect, or with the general graces and amenities of life. 

We see the same temper illustrated at times in traveling ; a brutal person, as 
we are disposed at first to pronounce him, but more frequently one who yields 
unconsciously to a lethargy of selfishness, plants himself at the public fireplace, 
so as to exclude his fellow-travelers from all but a fraction of the warmth. Yet 
he does not do this in a spirit of willful aggression upon others; he has but a 
glimmering suspicion of the odious shape which his own act assumes to others, 
for the luxurious torpor of self-indulgence has extended its mists to the energy 
and clearness of his perceptions. Meantime, Coleridge’s habit of soliloquizing 
through a whole evening of four or five hours had its origin neither m arrogance 
nor in absolute selfishness. The fact was that he could not talk unless he were 
uninterrupted, and unless he were able to count upon this concession from the 
company. It was a silent contract between him and his hearers, that nobody 
should speak but himself. If any man objected to this arrangement, why did 
he come? For the custom of the place, the lex loci, being notorious, by coming 
at all he was understood to profess his allegiance to the autocrat who presided. 
It was not, therefore, by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge persisted in 
monology through his whole life, but in virtue of a concession from the kindness 
and respect of his friends. You could not be angry with him for using his priv- 
ilege, for it was a privilege conferred by others, and a privilege which he was 
ready to resign as soon as any man demurred to it. But though reconciled to 
it by these considerations, and by the ability with which he used it, you could 
not but feelt hat it worked ill for all parties. Himself it tempted oftentimes into 
pure garrulity of egotism, and the listeners it reduced to a state of debilitated 
. sympathy or of absolute torpor. Prevented by the custom from putting ques- 
tions, from proposing doubts, from asking for explanations, reacting by no mode 
of mental activity, and condemned also to the mental distress of hearing opin- 
ions or doctrines stream past them by flights which they must not arrest for a 
moment, so as even to take a note of them, and which yet they could not often 
understand, or, seeming to understand, could not always approve, the audience 
sunk at times into a listless condition of inanimate vacuity. To be acted upon 
forever, but never to reiict, is fatal to the very powers by which sympathy must 
grow, or by which intelligent admiration can be evoked. For his own sake, it 
was Coleridge’s interest to have forced his hearers into the active commerce of 
question-and answer, of objection and demur. Not otherwise was it possible that 
even the attention could be kept from drooping, or the coherency and depend- 
ency of the arguments be forced into light. ; 

The French rarely make a mistake of this nature. The graceful levity of the 
nation could not easily err in this direction, nor tolerate such deliration in the 
greatest of men. Not the gay temperament only of the French people, but the 
particular qualities of the French language, (which however poor for the higher 
purposes of passion) is rich beyond all others for purposes of social intercourse, 
prompt them to rapid and vivacious exchange of thought. It is not strange, 
therefore, that Madame de Staél noticed little as extraordinary in Coleridge be- 
yond this one capital monstrosity of unlimited soliloquy, that being a peculiarity 
which she never could have witnessed in France ; and,-considering the burnish of 
her French tastes in all that concerned colloquial characteristics, it is creditable 
to her forbearance that she noticed even this rather as a memorable fact than as 
the inhuman fault which it was. On the other hand, Coleridge was not so 
forbearing as regarded the brilliant French lady. He spoke of her to ourselves 
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as a very frivolous person, and in short summary terms that disdained to linger 
upon a subject so inconsiderable. It is remarkable that Goethe and Schiller 
both conversed with Madame de Staél, like Coleridge, and both spoke of her 
afterwards in the same disparaging terms as Coleridge. But it is equally re- 
markable that Baron Wiliam Humboldt, who was personally acquainted with 
all the four parties, —Madame de Staél, Goethe, Schiller, and Coleridge,—gave 
it as his opinion (in letters subsequently published) that the lady had been 
calumniated through a very ignoble cause, namely, mere ignorance of the French 
language, or, at least, non-familiarity with the fluences of oral French. Neither 
Goethe nor Schiller, though well acquainted with written French, had any com- 
mand of it for purposes of rapid conversation ; and Humboldt supposes that 
mere spite at the trouble whieh they found in limping after the lady so as to 
catch one thought that she uttered, had been the true cause of their unfavorable 
sentence upon her. Not malice aforethought, so much as vindictive fury for the 
sufferings they had endured, accounted for their severity in the opinion of the 
diplomatic baron. He did not extend the same explanation to Coleridge’s case, 
because, though even then in habits of intercourse with Coleridge, he had not 
heard of his interview with the lady, nor of the results from that interview ; else 
what was true of the two German wits was true @ fortiori of Coleridge; the 
Germans at least read French and talked it slowly, and occasionally understood 
it when talked by others. But Coleridge did none of these things. 

It will come to be considered an infringement of the general rights for any man 
to detain the conversation, or arrest its movement, for more than a short space 
of time, which gradually will be more and more defined. This one curtailment 
of arrogant pretensions will lead to others. Egotism will no longer freeze the 
openings to intellectual discussions ; and conversation will then become, what it 
never has been before, a powerful ally of education, and generally of self-culture. 
The main diseases that besiege conversation at present are— 

Ist. The want of timing. Those who are not recalled, by a sense of courtesy 
and equity, to the continual remembrance that, in appropriating too large a 
share of the conversation, they are committing a fraud upon their companions, 
are beyond all control of monitory hints or of reproof; which does not take a di- 
rect and open shape of personal remonstrance ; but this, where the purpose of the 
assembly is festive and convivial, bears too harsh an expression for most peo- 
ple’s feelings. That objection, however, would not apply to any mode of 
admonition that was universally established. A public memento carries with it 
no personality. For instance, in the Roman law-courts, no advocate complained 
of the clepsydra, or water timepiece, which regulated the duration of his plead- 
ings. Now, such a contrivance would not be impracticable at an after-dinner 
talk. To invert the clepsydra, when all the water had run out, would be an act 
open to any one of the guests, and liable to no misconstruction, when this check 
was generally applied, and understood to be a simple expression of public de- 
fense, not of private rudeness or personality. The clepsydra ought to be filled 
with some brilliantly colored fluid, to be placed in the centre of the table, and 
with the capacity, at the very most, of the little minute-glasses used for regu” 
lating the boiling of eggs. It would obviously be insupportably tedious to turn 
the glass every two or three minutes; but to do so occasionally would avail 
as a sufficient memento to the company. 

2d. Conversation suffers from the want of some discretional power lodged in 
an individual for controlling its movements, Very often it sinks into flats of 
insipidity through mere accident. Some trifle has turned its current upon 
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ground where few of the company have anything to say—the commerce of 
thought languishes ; and the consciousness that it is languishing about a narrow 
circle, “ unde pedem proferre pudor vetat,” operates for the general refrigeration 
of the company. Now, the ancient Greeks had an officer appointed over every 
convivial meeting, whose functions applied to all cases of doubt or interruption 
that could threaten the genial harmony of the company. We also have such 
officers—presidents, vice-presidents, &c.; and we need only to extend their 
powers, so that they may exercise over the movement of the conversation the 
beneficial influence of the Athenian symposiarch. At present the evil is, that 
conversation has no authorized originator; it is servile to the accidents of the 
moment ; and generally these accidents are merely verbal. Some word or some 
name is dropped casually in the course of an illustration ; and that is allowed to 
suggest a topic, though neither interesting to the majority of the persons pres- 
ent, nor leading naturally into other collateral topics that are more so. Now, in 
such cases it will be the business of the symposiarch to restore the interest of the 
conversation, and to rekindle its animation, by recalling it from any tracks of 
dullness or sterility into which it may have rambled. The natural ercursiveness 
of colloquial intercourse, its tendency to advance by subtle links of association, 
is one of its advantages; but mere vagrancy from passive acquiescence in the 
direction given to it by chance or by any verbal accident, is amongst its worst 
diseases. The business of the symposiarch will be, to watch these morbid ten- 
dencies, which are not the deviations of graceful freedom, but the distortions of 
imbecility and collapse. His business it will also be to derive occasions of discus- 
sion bearing a general and permanent interest from the fleeting events of the 
casual disputes of the day. His business again it will be to bring back a subject 
that has been imperfectly discussed, and has yielded but half of the interest which 
it promises, under the interruption of any accident which may have carried the 
thoughts of the party into less attractive channels. Lastly, it should be an ex- 
press office of education to form a particular style, cleansed from verbiage, from 
elaborate parenthesis, and from circumlocution, as the only style fitted for a 
purpose which is one of pure enjoyment. 

Many other suggestions for the improvement of conversation might be brought 
forward with ampler limits; and especially for that class of conversation which 
moves by discussion, a whole code of regulations might be proposed, that would 
equally promote the interests of the individual speakers and the puplic interests 
of the truth involved in the question discussed. Meantime nobody is more 
aware than we are, that no style of conversation is more essentially vulgar than 
that which moves by disputation. This is the vice of the young and the inex- 
perienced, but especially of those amongst them who are fresh from academic 
life. But discussion is not necessarily disputation ; and the two orders of con- 
versation—that, on the one hand, which contemplates an interest of know!edge, 
and of the self-developing intellect ; that, on the other hand, which forms one 
and the widest amongst the gay embellishments of life—will always advance 

_together. Whatever may remain of illiberal in the first, will correct itself, or 
will tend to correct itself, by the model held up in the second; and thus the 
great organ of social intercourse, by means of speech, which hitherto has done 
little for man, except through the channel of its ministrations to the direct 
business of daily necessities, will at length rise into a rivalship with books, and 
become fixed amongst the alliances of intellectual progress, not less than 
amongst the ornamental accomplishments of convivial life. 





EDUCATION, STUDIES, AND CONDUCT. 


SUGGESTIONS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS FOR SELF-EDUCATION, 





LETTERS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION 
HAD BEEN NEGLECTED. 


Tue following suggestions are taken from a series of Letters ad- 
dressed by the author to a young man, whose early education had been 
neglected, but who, coming to the possession of abundant means, 
and to the consciousness of his own intellectual deficiencies, applied 
to Mr. De Quincey for a plan of study and reading by which he 
might supply them. The entire series, if completed, we have not 
seen in print, and must confine our extracts to the preliminary sug- 
gestions, leaving out much which is valuable: 


My DEAR Srp, 

Your cousin L—— has explained to me all that your own letter had left im- 
perfect ; in particular, how it was that you came to be defrauded of the edu- 
cation to which even your earliest and humblest prospects had eatitled you; 
by what heroic efforts, but how vainly, you labored to repair that greatest of 
losses; what remarkable events concurred to raise you to your present state 
of prosperity ; and all other circumstances which appeared necessary to put 
me fully in possession of your present wishes and intentions. 

The two questions which you addressed to me through him I have answered 
below: these were questions which I could answer easily and without medita- 
tion ; but for the main subject of our future correspondence, it is so weighty, 
and demands such close attention (as even J find, who have revolved the prin- 
cipal points almost daily for many years), that I would willingly keep it wholly 
distinct from the hasty letter which I am now obliged to write; on which 
account it is that I shall forbear to enter at present upon the series of letters 
which I have promised, even if I should find that my time were not exhausted 
by the answers to your two questions below. 

To your first question,—whether to you, with your purposes and at your 
age of thirty-two, a residence at either of our English universities, or at any 
foreign university, can be of much service?—my answer is, firmly and 
unhesitatingly, no. The majority of the undergraduates of your own 
standing, in an academic sense, will be your juniors by twelve or fourteen 
years; a disparity of age which could not but make your society mutually 
burthensome. What, then, is it that you would seek in a university? Lec- 
tures? These, whether public or private, are surely the very worst modes of 
acquiring any sort of accurate knowledge; and are just as much inferior to a 
good book on the same subject, as that book, hastily read aloud and then imme- 
diately withdrawn, would be inferior to the same book, left in your possession, 
and open at any hour, to be consulted, retraced, collated, and, in the fullest 
sense, studied. But, besides this, university lectures are naturally adapted, not 
so much to the general purpose of communicating knowledge, as to the specific - 
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purpose of meeting a particular form of examination for degrees, and a par- 
ticular profession to which the whole course of the education is known to be 
directed. The two single advantages which lectures can ever acquire, to 
balance those which they forego, are either, first, the obvious one of 2 better 
apparatus for displaying illustrative experiments than most students can 
command; and the cases where this becomes of importance it cannot be 
necessary to metition ; second, the advaritage of a rhetorical delivery, when 
that is of any use (as in lectures on poetry, etc.). These, however, are advan- 
tages more easily commanded in a great capital than in the most splendid 
university. What, then, remains to a university, except its libraries ? And, 
with regard to those, the answer is short: to the greatest of them undergradu- 
ates have not free access; to the inferior ones (of their own college, etc.) the 
libraries of the great capitals are often equal or ‘superior: and, for mere pur- 
poses of study, your own private library is far preferable to the Bodleian or 
the Vatican. To you, therefore, a university can offer no attraction, except 
on the assumption that you see cause to adopt a profession ; and, as a degree 
from some university would, in that case, be useful (and indispensable, except 
for the bar), your determination on this‘first question must still be dependent 
on that which you form upon the second. 

In this second question you eall for my opinion upon the eleventh chapter of 
Mr. Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, as applied to the circumstances in which 
you yourself are placed. This chapter, to express its substance in the most 
general terms, is a dissuasion from what Herder, in a passage there quoted, 
calls ‘*\Die Authorschaft;”’ or, as Mr. Coleridge expresses it, “ the trade of 
authorship ;’’ and the amount of the advice is,—that, for the sake of his own 
happiness aad respectability, every man should adopt some trade or profes- 
sion, and should make literature a subordinate pursuit. On this advice, I 
understand you to ask, first, whether it is naturally to be interpreted as 
extending to cases such as yours; and, second, if so, what is my judgment on 
such advice so extended? As to my judgment upon this advice, supposing it 
addressed to men of your age and situation, you will easily collect, from all 
which I shall say, that I think it as bad as can well be given. 

What Mr. Coleridge really has in his view are two most different objections 
to literature, as the principal pursuit of life; which, as I have said, continually 
alternate with each other as the objects of his arguments, and sometimes 
become perplexed together, though incapable of blending into any real 
coalition. The objections urged are: First. To literature considered as a 
means of livelihogd,—as any part of the resources which a man should allow 
himself to rely on for his current income, or worldly credit and respectability ; 
here the evils anticipated by Mr. Coleridge are of a high and positive charac- 
ter, and such as tend directly to degrade the character, and indirectly to 
aggravate some heavy domestic evils. Second. To literature considered as the 
means of sufficiently occupying the intellect. Here the evil apprehended is 
an evil of defect; it is alleged that literature is not adequate to the main end 
of giving due and regular excitement to the mind and the spirits, unless com- 
bined with some other summons to mental exercise of periodical recurrence, 
—determined by'an overruling cause, acting from without,—and not depend- 
ent, therefore, on the accidents of individual will, or the caprices of moment- 
ary feeling springing out of temper or bodily health. Upon the last objection, 
as by far the most important in any case, and the only one at all applicable to 
yours, I would wish to say a word; because my thoughts on that matter are 
from the abundance of my heart, and drawn up from the very depths of my 
own experience. If there has ever lived a man who might claim the privilege 
of speaking with emphasis and authority on this great question,—By what 
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means shall a man best support the activity of his own mind in solitude ?—I, 
probably, am that man; and upon this ground, that I have passed more of my 
life in absolute and unmitigated solitude, voluntarily, and for intellectual pur- 
poses, than any person of my age whom I have ever met with, heard of, or 
read of. With such pretensions, what is it that I offer as the result of my 
experience, and how far does it coincide with the doctrine of Mr. Coleridge ? 

Briefly this: I wholly agree with him that literature, in the proper accepta- 
tion of the term, as denoting what is otherwise called Belles Lettres, etc.,—that 
is, the most eminent of the fine arts, and so understood, therefore, as to 
exclude all science whatsoever, is not, to use a Greek word, avra{xyc, —not 
self-sufficing; no, not even when the mind is so far advanced that it can 
bring what have hitherto passed for merely literary or esthetic questions, under 
the light of philosophic principles ; when problems of “‘ taste’? have expanded 
to problems of human nature. And why? Simply for this reason,—that our 
power to exercise the faculties on such subjects is not, as it is on others, in 
defiance of our own spirits; the difficulties and resistances to our progress in 
these investigations are not susceptible of minute and equable partition (as 
in mathematics) ; and, therefore, the movements of the mind cannot be con- 
tinuous, but are either, of necessity, tumultuary and per saltum, or none at 
all. When, on the contrary, the difficulty is pretty equally dispersed and 
broken up into a series of steps, no one of which demands any exertion 
sensibly more intense than the rest, nothing is required of the student beyond 
that sort of application and‘ coherent attention which, in a sincere student of 
any standing, may be presumed as a habit already and inveterately established. 
The dilemma, therefore, to which a student of pure literature is continually 
reduced—such a student, suppose, as the Schlegels, or any other man who has 
cultivated no acquaintance with the severer sciences—is this : either he studies 
literature as a mere man of taste, and, perhaps, also as a philologer,—and, in 
that case, his understanding must find a daily want of some masculine exer- 
cise to call it ont and give it play,—or (which is the rarest thing in the world), 
having begun to study literature as a philusopher, he seeks to renew that 
elevated walk of study at all opportunities; but this is often as hopeless an 
effort as to a great poet it would be to sit down upon any predetermination to 
compose in his character of poet. Hence, therefore,—if (as too often it hap- 
pens) he has not cultivated those studies (mathematics, e. g.) which present 
such difficulties as will bend to a resolute effort of the mind, and which have 
the additional recommendation that they are apt to stimulate and irritate the 
mind to make that effort,—he is often thrown, by the very cravings of an 
unsatisfied intellect, and not by passion or inclination, upon some vulgar 
excitement of business or pleasure, which becomes constantly more necessary. 


GENERAL MEANS OF STUDY. 

According to my view, they are three,—first, Logic; secondly, Languages ; 
thirdly, Arts of Memory. With respect to these, it is not necessary that any 
special end should be previously given. Be his end what it may, every 
student must have thoughts to arrange, knowledge to transplant, and facts to 
record. Means which are thus universally requisite may safely have prece- 
dency of the end; and it will not be a preposterous order if I dedicate my 
first three letters to the several subjects of Logic, Languages, and Arts of 
Memory, which will compose one half of my scheme, leaving to the other 
half the task of unfolding the course of study for which these instruments 
will be available. Having thus settled the arrangement, and implicitly, there- 
fore, settled in part the idea or ratio of my scheme, I shall go on to add what 
may be necessary to confine your expectations to the right track, and prevent 
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them from going above or below the true character of the mark Iaim at. I 
profess, then, to attempt something much higher than merely directions for a 
course of reading. Not that such a work might not be of eminent service ; 
and in particular at this time, and with a constant adaptation to the case of 
rich men, not literary, I am of opinion that no more useful book could be 
executed than a series of letters (addressed, for example, to country gentle- 
men, merchants, etc.) on the formation of a library. The uses of such a 
treatise, however, are not those which I contemplate; for, either it would 
presume and refer to a plan of study already settled,—and in that light it is 
a mere complement of the plan I propose to execute,—or else it would 
attempt to involve a plan of study in the course of reading suggested ; and that 
would be neither more nor less than to do in concreio, what it is far more con- 
venient, as well as more philosophical, to do (as Iam now going to do) 
directly and in abstracto, A mere course of reading, therefore, is much below 
what I propose; on the other hand, an organon of the human understanding 
is as much above it. Such a work is a labor for a life; that is to say, though 
it may take up but a small part of every day, yet could it in no other way 
accumulate its materials than by keeping the mind everlastingly on the watch 
to seize upon such notices as may arise daily throughout a life under the 
favor of accident or occasion. Forty years are not too large a period for such 
a work ; and my present work, however maturely meditated, must be executed 
with rapidity. Here, in fact, I do but sketch or trace in outline (d¢ év rurp 
meCiAaBerv) what there it would become my duty to develop, to fill up in 
detail, to apply, and to illustrate on the most extensive scale. 

After having attempted, in my first part, to put you in possession of the 
best method for acquiring the instruments of study ; and, with respect to logic 
in particular, having directed a philosophic light upon its true meaning and 
purpose, with the hope of extinguishing that anarchy of errors which have 
possessed this ground from the time of Lord Bacon to the moment at which I 
write; I then, in the second division, address myself to the question of ends. 
Upon which word let me distinguish: upon ends, in an absolute sense, as 
ultimate ends, it is presumption in any man to offer counsel to another of 
mature age. Advice of that sort, given under whatever hollow pretences of 
kindness, is to be looked upon as arrogance in the most repulsive shape; and 
to be rejected with that sort of summary disdain, which any man not of ser- 
vile nature would testify towards him who should attempt to influence his 
choice of a wife. A student of mature age must be presumed to be best 
acquainted with his own talents and his own intellectual infirmities, with his 
“forte”? and his “‘foible,” with his own former experience of failure or 
success, and with the direction in which his inclinations point. Far be it 
from me to violate, by the spirit of my counsels, a pride so reasonable, which, 
in truth, I hold sacred. My scheme takes an humbler ground. Znds, indeed, 
in a secondary sense, the latter half professes to deal with ; but such ends as, 
though bearing that character in relation to what is purely and merely instru- 
mental, yet again become means in relation to ends absolutely so called. The 
final application of your powers and knowledge, it is for yourself only to 
determine ; my pretensions, in regard to that election, are limited to this,— 
that I profess to place you on a vantage ground from which you may deter- 
mine more wisely, by determining from a higher point of survey. My pur- 
pose is not to map the whole course of your journey, but to serve as your 
guide to that station at which you may be able to lay down your future route 
for yourself. The former half of my work I have already described to you; 
the latter half endeavors to construct such a system of study as shall 
combine these two advantages: 1. Systematic unity ; that is, such a principle 
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of internal connection, as that the several parts of the plan shall furnish 
assistance interchangeably. 2. The largest possible compass of external 
relations. Some empires, you know, are built for growth; others are essen- 
tially improgressive, but are built for duration, on some principle of strong 
internal cohesion. Systems of knowledge, however, and schemes of study, 
should propose both ends; they should take their foundations broad and 


deep, 
“And lay great bases for eternity,” 

which is the surest key to internal and systematic connection ; and, secondly, 
they should provide for future growth and accretion, regarding all knowledge 
as a nucleus and centre of accumulation for other knowledge. It is on this 
latter principle, by the way, that the system of education in our public 
schools, however otherwise defective, is justly held superior to the specious 
novelties of our suburban academies ; for it is more radical, and adapted to a 
larger superstructure. Such, I say, is the character of my scheme; and, by 
the very act of claiming for it, as one of its benefits, that it leaves you in the 
centre of large and comprehensive relations to other parts of knowledge, it is 
pretty apparent that I do not presume to suggest in what direction of these 
manifold relations you should afterwards advance; that, as I have now suffi- 
ciently explained, will be left to your own self-knowledge; but to your self- 
knowledge illumined at the point where I leave you by that other knowledge 
which my scheme of study professes to communicate. 

When I spoke above of the student’s taking his foundations broad and 
deep, I had my eye chiefly on the corner-stones of strung-built knowledge, 
namely, on logic; on a proper choice of languages; on a particular part of 
what is called metaphysics ; and on mathematics. Now, you allege (I suppose 
upon occasion of my references to mathematics in my last letter) that you have 
no “ genius ’’ for mathematics ; and you speak with the usual awe (pavor atton- 
itorum) of the supposed “profundity” of inteliect necessary to a great 
progress in this direction. Be assured that you are in utter error; though it 
be an error all but universal. In mathematics, upon two irresistible argu- 
ments which I shall set in a clear light, when I come to explain the procedure 
of the mind with regard to that sort of evidence and that sort of investiga- 
tion, there can be no subtlety; all minds are levelled except as to the ra- 
pidity of the course, and, from the entire absence of all those acts of mind 
which do really imply profundity of intellect, it is a question whether an idiot 
might not be made an excellent mathematician. Listen not to the romantic 
notions of the world on this subject; above all, listen not to mathematicians. 
Mathematicians, as mathematicians, have no business with the question. It is 
one thing to understand mathematics, another, and far different, to understand 
the philosophy of mathematics. With respect to this, it is memorable that, 
in no one of the great philosophical questions which the ascent of mathemat- 
ics has, from time to time, brought up above the horizon of our speculative 
view, has any mathematician who was merely such (however eminent) had 
depth of intellect adequate to its solution, without insisting on the absurdi- 
ties published by mathematicians, on the philosophy of the infinite, since that 
notion was introduced into mathematics, or on the fruitless attempts of all 
but a metaphysician to settle the strife between the conflicting modes of 
valuing living forces ;—I need only ask what English or French mathematician 
has been able to exhibit the notion of negative quantities, in a theory endurable 
even to a popular philosophy, or which has commanded any assent? Or, 
again, what Algebra is there existing which does not contain a false and ludi- 
crous account of the procedure in that science, as contrasted with the pro- 
cedure in geometry? But, not to trouble you with more of these cases so 
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opprobrious to mathematicians, lay this to heart, that mathematics are very 
easy and very important; they are, in fact, the organ of one large division of 
human knowledge. And, as it is of consequence that you should lose no time 
by waiting for my letter on that subject, let me forestall so much of it as to 
advise that you would immediately commence with Euclid; reading those 
eight books of the Elements which are usually read, and the Data. If you 
should go no further, so much ge metry will be useful and delightful; and so 
mnuch, by reading for two hours a day, you will easily accomplish in about 
thirteen weeks, that is, one quarter of a year. 


LANGUAGES. 


On this Babel of an earth which you and I inhabit, there are said to be 
about three thousand languages and jargons. Of nearly five hundred, you 
will find a specimen in the Mithridates of Adelung, and in some other German 
works of more moderate bulk. . . . 

Toa professed linguist, therefore, the natural advice would be—examine 
the structure of as many languages as possible; gather as many thousand 
specimens as possible into your hortus siccus, beginning with the eldest forms 
of the Teutonic, namely, the Visigothic and the Icelandic, for which the aids 
rendered by modern learning are immense. To a professed philologist, I say, 
the natural advice would be this. But to you, whohave no such purposes, and 
whom I suppose to wish for languages simply as avenues to literature, not 
otherwise accessible, I will frankly say—start from this principle—that the 
act of learning a language is in itself an evil; and so frame your selection of 
languages, that the largest possible body of literature available for your 
purposes shall be laid open to you at the least possible price of time and 
mental energy squandered in this direction. I say this with some earnestness. 
For I will not conceal from you that one of the habits most unfavorable to 
the growth and sincere culture of the intellect in our day, is the facility with 
which men surrender themselves to the barren and ungenial labor of language- 
learning. Unless balanced by studies that give more exercise, more excite- 
ment, and more aliment to the faculties, I am convinced, by all I have 
observed, that this practice is the dry-rot of the human mind. How should it 
be otherwise? The act of learning a science is good, not only for the knowl- 
edge which results, but for the exercise which attends it; the energies which 
the learner is obliged to put forth are true intellectual energies, and his very 
errors are full of instruction. He fails to construct some leading idea, or he 
even misconstructs it; he places himself in a false position with respect to 
certain propositions; views them from a false centre; makes a false or an 
imperfect antithesis; apprehends a definition with insufficient rigor; or 
fails in his use of it to keep it self-consistent. These and a thousand other 
errors are met by a thousand appropriate resources—all of a true intcliectual 
character—comparing, combining, distinguishing, generalizing, subdividing, 
acts of abstraction and evolution, of synthesis and analysis, until the most 
torpid minds are ventilated, and healthily excited by this introversion of the 
faculties upon themselves, 

But, in the study of language (with an exception, however, to a certain 
extent, in favor of Latin and Greek, which I shall notice hereafter), nothing 
of all this can take place, and for one simple reason,—that all is arbitrary. 
Wherever there is a law and system, wherever there is relation and correspond- 
ence of parts, the intellect will make its way,—will interfuse amongst the dry 
bones the blood and pulses of life, and create “‘a soul under the ribs of 
death.” But whatsoever is arbitrary and conventional,—which yields no 
reason why it should be this way rather than that, obeying no theory or law, 
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—must, by its lifeless forms, kill and mortify the action of the intellect. If 
this be true, it becomes every student to keep watch upon himself, that he 
does not, upon any light temptation, allow himself an overbalance of study in 
this direction; for the temptations to such an excess, which in our days are 
more powerful than formerly, are at all times too powerful. Of all the 
weapons in the armory of the scholar, none is so showy or so captivating to 
commonplace minds as skill in languages. Vanity is, therefore, one cause of 
the undue application to languages. A second is the national fashion. What 
nation but ourselves ever made the language of its eternal enemy an essential 
part of even a decent education? What should we think of Roman policy if, 
during the second Punic War, the Carthaginian language had been taught, as 
a matter of course, to the children of every Roman citizen? But a third 
cause, which, I believe, has more efficacy than either of the former, is mere 
levity,—the simple fact of being unballasted by any sufficient weight of plan 
or settled purpose to present a counterpoise to the slightest momentum this 
way or that, arising from any impulse of accident or personal caprice. When 
there is no resistance, a breath of air will be sufficient to determine the 
motion. I remember once, that, happening to spend an autumn in Ilfracombe, 
on the west coast of Devonshire, I found all the young ladies whom I knew 
busily employed in the study of marine botany. On the opposite shore of the 
channel, in all the South Welsh ports of Tenby, etc., they were no less busy 
upon conchology. In neither case, from any previous love of the science, but 
simply availing themselves of their local advantages. . . . 

In a celebrated satire (The Pursuits of Literature), much read in my youth, - 
and which I myself read about twenty-five years ago, I remember one counsel 
there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universal application. “I 
call upon them,” said the author, “ to dare to be ignorant of many things:”’ a 
wise counsel, and justly expressed; for it requires much courage to forsake 
popular paths of knowledge, merely upon a conviction that they are not 
favorable to the ultimate ends of knowledge. In you, however, that sort of 
eoucage may be presumed ; but how will you “ dare to be ignorant’”’ of many 
things in opposition to the cravings of your own mind? Simply thus: 
destroy these false cravings by introducing a healthier state of the organ. A 
good scheme of study will soon show itself to be such by this one test—that it 
will exclude as powerfully as it will appropriate ; it will be a system of repul- 
sion no less than of attraction; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by 
the deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you will be 
easy and indifferent to all others that had previously teased you with transient 
excitement. . . . If your intentions, as I suppose, lean most to literature, let 
me establish one necessary distinction, because the word literature is used in 
two senses; the philosophical, in which it is the direct and adequate antithesis 
of books of knowledge, and the popular, in which it isa mere term of con- 
venience for expressing inclusively the total books in a language. In the 
former sense, it will exclude all books in which the matter is paramount to 
the manner or form, in which literature is a fine art. The true antithesis of 
literature to books of knowledge (books written to instruct) is power. Hence- 
forth I should use the antitheses power and knowledge as the most philosoph- 
ical expression for literature (that is, literae hwmaniores), and anti-literature 
(that is, literae didacticae), [meaning by literature of power, books written not 
simply to amuse or instruct, but, like Puradise Lost or King Lear, to call forth 
the deepest emotions, and inspire new conceptions of ideal beauty and gran- 


deur]. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

Now, then, prepared with this distinction, let us inquire whether—weighing 
the difficulties against the benefits—there is an overbalance of motive for you, 
with your purposes, to study what are inaccurately termed * the “ classical” 
languages. And, first, with respect to Greek, we have often had the question 
debated, and, in our own days, solemn challenges thrown out and solemn 
adjudications given on the question,-whether any benefit corresponding to the 
time and the labor can be derived from the study of the ancient classics. 
Hitherto, however, the question could not be rightly shaped; for, as no man 
chose to plead ‘‘ amusement”’ as a sufficient motive for so great an undertak- 
ing, it was always debated with a single reference to the knowledge involved in 
those literatures. But this is a ground wholly untenable. For, let the 
knowledge be what it might, all knowledge is translatable, and translat- 
able without one atom of loss. If this were all, therefore, common sense 
would prescribe that faithful translations should be executed of all the 
classics, and all men in future depend upon these vicarious labors. With 
respect to the Greek, this would soon be accomplished; for what is the 
knowledge which lurks in that language? All knowledge may be commo- 
diously distributed into science and erudition; of the latter (antiquities, 
geography, philology, theology, etc.), there is a very considerable body; of 
the former, but little, namely, the mathematical and musical works,—and the 
medical works—what else? Nothing that can deserve the name of science, 
except the single organon of Aristotle. With Greek medicine, I suppose that 
you have no concern. As to mathematics, a man must be an idiot if he were 
to study Greek for the sake of Archimedes, Apollonius, or Diophantus. In 
Latin or in French you may find them all regularly translated, and parts of 
them embodied in the works of English mathematicians. Besides, if it were 
otherwise, where the notions and all the relations are so few, elementary, and 
determinate, and the vocabulary, therefore, so scanty, as in mathematics, it 
could not be necessary to learn Greek, even if you were disposed to read them. 

It is not for knowledge that Greek is worth learning, but for power. Here 
arises the question—Of what value is this power? that is, how is the Grecian 
literature to be rated in relation to cther literatures? . . . The question is 
limited wholly, as you see, to the value of the literature in the proper sense of 
that word. Now, it is my private theory, to which you will allow what degree 
of weight you please, that the antique or pagan literature is a polar antagonist 
to the modern or Christian literature; that each is an evolution from a 
distinct principle, having nothing in common but what is necessarily common 
to all modes of thought, namely, good sense and logic; and that they are to 
be criticised from different stations and points of view. . .. 

So much for the Greek. Now, as to the Latin, the case is wholly reversed. 
Here the literature is of far less value; and, on the whole, with your views, it 
might be doubted whether it would recompense your pains. But the anti- 
literature (as, for want of a strict antithesis, I must call it) is inestimable, 





* A lute writer has announced it as a matter of di-covery, that the term ‘ classics" 
is applicable also to the modern languages. But, ry this was never doubicd by 
any man who considered the — and origiu of the term. It is drawn, as the 
reader must be reminded, from the political cconumy of Rome, Such aman was rated 
as to his income in the third cla-s, such another in the fourth, and so on; but he who 
was in the highest, was eaid emphatically to be of the clase, “ ciassicus,” a class-man, 
withvut adding the number, as in that case superfluous. Hence, by au obvious 
analogy. the beet authors were rated as claseici, or men of the ~~ class ; just as, 
in English, we say, *“‘ men of rank,” absolutely, for men who are in the highest ranks 


of the state. The particular error — this mere formal term of relation was 


riated (if I may eo say) in one of its accidents (namely, the application to Greek 
and Roman writers), is one of the commoune-t and most nat 
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Latin having been the universal language of Christendom for so long a period. 
The Latin works since the restoration of letters are alone of immense value 
for knowledge of every kind; much science, inexhaustible erudition ; and, to 
this day, in Germany, and elsewhere on the Continent, the best part of the 
latter is communicated in Latin. Now, though all knowledge is (which power 
is not) adequately communicable by translation, yet as there is no hope that 
the immense bibliotheca of Latin accumulated in the last three centuries ever 
will be translated, you cannot possibly dispense with this language. . . . 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Reserving to my conclusion anything I have to say upon these languages, 
as depositories of literature properly so called, I shall first speak of them as 
depositories of knowledge. Among the four great races of men in Europe, 
namely, 1. The Celtic, occupying a few of the western extremities of Europe; 
2. The Teutonic, occupying the northern and midland parts; 3. The Latin 
(blended with Teutonic tribes), occupying the south; and, 4. The Sclavoniec, 
occupying the east, it is evident that of the first and the-last it is unnecessary 
to say anything in this place, because their pretensions to literature do not 
extend to our present sense of the word. No Celt even, however extravagant, 
pretends to the possession of a body of Celtic philosophy and Celtic science 
of independent growth. The Celtic and Sclavonic languages, therefore, dis- 
missed, our business at present is with those of the Latin and the Teutonic 
families. Now, three of the Latin family, namely, the Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, are at once excluded for the purpose before us: because it is 
notorious that, from political and religious causes, these three nations have 
but feebly participated in the general scientific and philosophic labors of the 
age. Italy, indeed, has cultivated natural philosophy with an exclusive zcal ; 
a direction probably impressed upon the national mind by patriotic reverence 
for her great names in that department. But, merely for the sake of such 
knowledge (supposing no other motive), it would be idle to pay the price of 
learning a language,—all the current contributions to science being regularly 
gathered into the general garner of Europe by the scientific journals, both at 
home and abroad. Of the Latin languages, therefore, which are wholly the 
languages of Catholic nations, but one—that is, the French—can present any 
suflicient attractions to a student in search cf general knowledge. Of the 
Teutonic literatures, on the other hand, which are the adequate representa- 
tives of the Protestant intellectual interest in Europe (no Catholic nations 
speaking a Teutonic language except the southern states of Germany and part 
of the Netherlands), all give way at once to the paramount pretensions of the 
English and the German. I do not say this with the levity of ignorance, as if 
presuming, as a matter of course, that in a small territory, such as Denmark, 
e. g., the literature must, of necessity, bear a value proportioned to its politi- 
cal rank. On the contrary, I have some acquaintance with the Danish 
literature; and though, in the proper sense of the word literature as a body 
of creative art, I cannot esteem it highly, yet, as a depository of knowledge in 
one particular direction,—namely, the direction of historical and antiquarian 
research,—it has, undoubtedly, high claims upon the student’s attention. .. . 

Waiving all mere presumptive arguments, the bare amount of books annu- 
ally published in the several countries of Europe puts the matter out of all 
doubt, that the great commerce of thought and knowledge in the civilized 
world is, at this day, conducted in three languages—the English, the German, 
and the French. You, therefore, having the good fortune to be an English- 
man, are to make your choice between the two last; and, this being so, I 
conceive that there is no room for hesitation,—the “‘ detur pulchriori’’ being, 
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in this case (that is, remember, with an exclusive reference to knowledge), a 
direction easily followed. 

Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say of the French literature, as the kindest 
thing he had to say about it, that he valued it chiefly for this reason: that it 
had a book upon every subject. How far this might be a reasonable opinion 
fifty years ago, and understood, as Dr. Johnson must have meant it, of the 
French literature as compared with the English of the same period, I will not 
pretend to say. It has certainly ceased to be true, even under these restric- 
tions, and is in flagrant opposition to the truth if extended to the French in 
its relation to the German. Undoubtedly, the French literature holds out to 
the student some peculiar advantages, as what literature does not ?—some, 
even, which we should not have anticipated ; for, though we justly value our- 
selves, as a nation, upon our classical education, yet no literature is poorer 
than the English in the learning of classical antiquities,—our Bentleys, even, 
and our Porsons, having thrown all their learning into the channel of 
philology; whilst a single volume of the Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions contains more useful antiquarian research than a whole English 
library. In digests of history, again, the French language is richer than ours, 
and in their dictionaries of miscellaneous knowledge (not in their encyclope- 
dias). But all these are advantages of the French only in relation to the 
English, and not to the German literature, which, for vast compass, variety, 
and extent, far exceeds all others as a depository for the current accumula- 
tions of knowledge. The mere number of books published annually in Ger- 
many, compared with the annual product of France and England, is alone a 
satisfactory evidence of this assertion. . With relation to France, it is a second 
argument in its favor that the intellectual activity of Germany is not intensely 
accumulated in one great capital, as it is in Paris; but, whilst it is here and 


there converged intensely enough for all useful purposes (as at Berlin, Kén- 
igsberg, Leipsic, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, etc.); it is also healthily diffused 
over the whole territory. There is not a sixth-rate town in Protestant 
Germany which does not annually contribute its quota of books: intellectual 
tulture has manured the whole soil; not a district but it has penetrated, . 


“like Spring, 
Which leaves no corner of the land untouched.” ~ 


A third advantage on the side of Germany (an advantage for this purpose), 
is its division into a great number of independent states. From this circum- 
stance it derives the benefit of an internal rivalship amongst its several members, 
over and above that general external rivalship which it maintains with other 
nations. An advantage of the same kind we enjoy in England. The British 
nation is fortunately split into three great divisions, and thus a national feel- 
ing of emulation and contest is excited,—slight, indeed, or none at all, on the 
part of the English (not from any merit, but from mere decay of patriotic 
feeling), stronger on the part of the Irish, and sometimes illiberally and 
odiously strong on the part of the Scotch (especially as you descend below 
the rank of gentlemen). But, disgusting as it sometimes is in its expression, 
this nationality is of great service to our efforts in all directions. A triple 
power is gained for internal excitement of the national energies; whilst, in 
regard to any external enemy, or any external rival, the three nations act with 
the unity of a single force. But the most conspicuous advantage of the Ger- 
man literature is its great originality and boldness of speculation, and the 
character of masculine austerity and precision impressed upon their scientific 
labors by the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff heretofore, and by the severer 
philosophy of modern days. 
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LETTER FROM THOMAS CARLYLE TO A STIDENT, ASKING ADVICE AS TC 
BEADING AND A PROFESSION. 

Dear Sir:—Some time ago your letter was delivered to me; I 
take literally the first half-hour I have had since to write you a word 
of answer. It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of 
mine contribute to forward you in your honorable course of self- 
improvement, but a long experience has taught me that advice can 
profit but little; that there is a good reason why advice is so seldom 
followed; this reason, namely, that it so seldom, and can almost 
never be, rightly given. No man knows the state of another; it is 
always to some more or less imaginary man that the wisest and most 
honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom | know so little of—should 
read, there is hardly any thing definite that can be said. For one 
thing, you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. Any good 
book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will teach you some 
thing—a great many things, indirectly and directly, if your mind be 
open to learn. This old counsel of Johnson’s is also good, and uni- 
versally applicable: “Read the book you do honestly feel a wish and 
curiosity to read.” The very wish and curiosity indicates that you, 
then and there, are the person likely to get good of it. “Our 
wishes are presentiments of our capabilities ;” that is a noble say- 
ing, of deep encouragement to our wishes and efforts in regard to 
reading, as to other things. Among all the objects that look won- 
derful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope that one which 
looks wonderfulest, beautifulest. You may gradually find by vari- 
ous trials (which trials see that you make honest, manful ones, not 
silly, short, fitful ones,) what is for the wonderfulest, beautifulest— 
what is your ¢rwe element and province, and be able to profit by that. 
True desire, the monition of nature, is much to be attended to. But 
here also, you are to discriminate carefully between true desire and 
false. The medical men tell us that we should eat what we truly 
have an appetite for; but what we only falsely have an appetite for 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true: and flimsy desultory 
readers, who fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get good of 
none, and mischief of all—are not those as foolish, unhealthy eaters, 
who mistake their superficial false desire after spiceries and confec- 
tioneries for their real appetite, of which even they are not desti- 
tute, though it lies far deeper, far quieter, after solid nutritive food? 
With these illustrations I will recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other I will say. All books are 
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properly the record of the history of past men—what thoughts past 
men had in them, what actions past men did: the summary of all 
books whatsoever lies there. It is on this ground that the class of 
' books specifically named History can be safely recommended as the 
basis of all study of books. Past history, and especially the past 
history of one’s own native country, everybody may be advised to 
begin with that. Let him study that faithfully; innumerable inqui- 
ries will branch out from it; he has a broad beaten highway, from 
which all the country is more or less visible ; there traveling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. Neither let mistakes and wrong direc- 
tions—of which every man in his studies and elsewhere, falls into 
many—discourage you. There is precious instruction to be got by 
finding we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be 
right, he will grow daily more and more right. It is at bottom the 
condition on which all men have to cultivate themselves. Our very 
walking is an incessant falling and catching of ourselves before we 
come actually to the pavement? It is emblematic of all things a 
man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you, it is not books alone, or by 
books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man. Study todo 
faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there and now, 
you find either expressly or tacitly laid to your charge; that is your 
post; stand in it like a true soldier. Silently devour the many 
chagrins of it, as all human situations have many; and see you aim 
not to quit it without being all that it at least required of you. A 
man perfects himself by work much more than by reading. They 
are a growing kind of men that can wisely combine the two things— 
wisely, valiantly, can do what is laid to their hand in their present 
sphere, and prepare themselves for doing other wider things, if such 
lie before them. ' 

With many good wishes and encouragements, I remain, yours 
sincerely, Tuomas CaRLYLE. 

Chelsea, 13th March, 1843 





A loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge. This it is that opens the 
whole mind, quickens every faculty of the intellect to do its fit work, that of 
knowing ; and therefore, by sure consequence of wisely uttering forth. 

The courage we desire and prize is not the courage to die decently, but to . 
live manfully. This, when by God’s grace it has been given, lies deep in the 
soul; like genial heat, fosters all other virtues and gifts; without it they could 
not live. 

Clearly connected with this quality of valor, partly as springing from it, 
partly as protected by it, are the more recognizable qualities of truthfulness and 
honesty in action. 

That mercy can dwell only with valor is an old sentiment. 

CaRLYLE—Review of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 





EDUCATION, STUDIES, AND CONDUCT. 


WHAT TO READ, AND HOW TO READ. 





VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 
Lorp Bacon thus summarizes the advantages of knowledge, of 


which good books are the treasure-house : 


We see then how far the monuments of wit and learning are more durable 
than the monuments of power or of the hands. For have not the verses of 
Homer continued twenty-five hundred years or more; during which time infi- 
nite palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and demolished, and 
the pictures and statues of kings and great personages have perished. But 
the images of man’s wits and knowledges remain in books, exempted from the 
wrong of time, and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to 
be called images, because they generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds 
of others, provoking and causing infinite actions and opinions in succeeding 
ages, so that, if the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, and consociateth the most remote 
regions in participations of their fruits, how much more are letters to be mag- 
nified, which, as ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages so 
distant to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of 
the other. 


Mixon in his eloquent plea for the Liberty of the Press, thus 


characterizes a good book: 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in 
them, to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive as 
those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to 
bring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, 
as good almost kill a man as killa book. Who kills a man, kills.a reasonable 
creature—God’s image, but he who destroys a good book, destroys reason it- 
self, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a bur- 
den to the earth: but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life, 


Sir Joun Herscuet in an address to men whose education had 


been neglected or necessarily limited says : 


Of all amusements that can possibly be imagined for a hard-working man 
after his toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an interesting 
newspaper or book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which he has already 
had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home of its dullness and 
sameness. It transports him into a livelier and gayer, and more diversified 
and interesting scene; and while he enjoys himself there, he may forget the 
evil of the present moment fully as much as if he were ever so drunk,—with 
the great advantage of finding himself next day with the money in his pocket, 
or at least laid out in real necessaries and comforts for himself and family,— 
and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies him to his next day’s. work ; 
and if what he has been reading be any thing above the idlest and lightest, 
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gives him something to think of, besides the mere mechanical drudgery of his 
every-day occupation,—something he can enjoy while absent, and look forward 
to with pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead, 
under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheer- 
fulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. I speak 
of it of course only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree as 
superseding or derogating from the higher office and surer and stronger pano- 
ply of religious principles—but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleas- 
urable gratification. Give a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his 
hands a most perverse selection of books. You place ‘him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest—with the 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters that have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations—a contemporary of all ages) The 
world has been created for him. It is hardly possible but the character should 
take a higher,and better:tone from the constant habit of associating in thought 
with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. 
It is morally impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good 
breeding and civilization from having constantly before one’s eyes the way in 
which'the best bred and the ‘best informed men ‘have talked and conducted 
themselves in their intercourse with each other. There is a gentle, but per- 
fectly irresistible coercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over the whole 
tenor of @ man’s character and conduct, which is not the less effectual because 
it works ‘insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. It 
ean not, in short, be better summed up than in the words of the Latin poet— 
Ut civilizes the conduct of men—and suffers them not to remain barbarous. 
* Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 

T. B. Macaunay, M. P. [since called Lord Macaulay], in an ad. 
dress ‘before a Mechanics’ Institute, remarked : 

There is, I may well say, no wealth, there is no power, there is no rank, 
which I would accept, if in exchange I were to be deprived of my books, of 
the privilege of conversing with the greatest minds of all past ages, of search- 
ing after the truth, of contemplating the ‘beautiful, of living with the distant, 
the unreal, the past, and the future. Knowing, as I do, what it is to enjoy 
these pleasures myself, I do not grudge them to the laboring men, who, by their 
honorable, independent, and gallant efforts, have advanced themselves within 
their reach; and owing all that I owe to the soothing influences of literature, I 
should be ashamed of myself if I grudged the same advantages to them. 

How. Rurvs Cxoate in a speech in the Senate of the United 


States, pleading for the establishing of a great National Library 


out of the annual income of the Smithsonian Bequest, says: 


Nobody can doubt that such a library comes within the terms and spirit 
of the'trust. That direets us ‘to increase and diffuse knowledge among men.’ 
And does not the judgment of all the wise ; does not the experience of all en- 
lightened states; does not the whole history of civilization concur to declare 
that a various and ample library is one of the surest, most constant, most per- 
manent, and most economical instrumentalities to increase, and diffuse knowl- 
edge? There it would be,—durable as liberty, durable as the union; a vast 
storehouse, a vast treasury, of all the facts which make up the history of man 
and of nature, so far as that history has been written; of all the truths which 
the inquiries and experiences of all the races and ages have found out; of all 
the opinions that have been promulgated; of all the emotions, images, senti- 
ments, examples, of all the riches and most instructive literatures; the whole 
“past speaking to the present and the future; a silent, yet wise and eloquent 
teacher; dead yet speaking—not dead! for Milton has told us that a ‘good 
book is not absolutely a dead thing—the precious life-blood rather of a master 
spirit; @ seasoned life of man embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’ Is not that an admirable instrumentality to increase and diffuse 
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knowledge among men? It would place within the reach of our minds, of our 
thinkers, and investigators, and scholars, all, or the chief, intellectual and lite- 
materials, and food and instruments, now within the reach of the culti- 
‘vated foreign mind, and the effect would be to increase the amount of indi- 
widual acquisition, and multiply the number of ‘the learned. It would raise the 
standard of our scholarship, improve our style of investigation, and communi- 
cate an impulse to our educated and to the general mind. * * * 

By such a library as you can collect here, something will be done, much will 
be done, to help every college, every school, every studious man, every writer 
and thinker in the country, to just what is wanted most. Inquirers after truth 
may come here and search for it. It will do them no harm at all to pass a few 
studious weeks among these scenes. Having pushed their investigations as far 
as they may at home, and ascertained just what, and how much more, of helps 
they require, let them come hither and find it. Let them replenish themselves, 
and then go back and make distribution among their pupils; ay, through the 
thousand channels, and by the thousand voices of the press, let them make dis- 
tribution among the people! Let it be so, that— 

“ Hither as to their fountains other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.” 

* * * Think of the large absolute numbers of those who, in the 
suecession of years, will come and partake directly of these stores of truth and 
knowledge! Think of. the numbers without number, who, through them, who, 
by them directly, will partake of the same stores! Studious men will come 
to learn to speak and write to and for the growing millions of a generally edu- 


‘eated community. They will learn that they may communicate. They can 


not hoard if they would, and they would not if they could. They takein trust 
to distribute; and every motive of ambition, of interest, of duty, will compel 
them to distribute. They buy in gross, to sell by retail. The lights which they 
kindle here will not be set under.a bushel, but will burn on.a thousand hills. 
No, sir; a rich and public library is no anti-republican monopoly. Who was 
the old Egyptian king that inscribed on his library the words, the dispensary 
of the soul? ‘You might quite as well inscribe on it, armory, and light, and 
fountain of liberty! 

Dr. Cuannine@ in ‘his Address to Young Men generally, and to 
Workingmen in particular, thus speaks of books as the powerful 


means of Self-Culture: 


In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour ‘their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of 
past ages. Books are the ‘true levelers. They give tovall, who will faithfully 
use them, the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our 
race. No matter how poor I am. No matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter'my obseure dwelling. If the Sacred Writers will en- 
ter and take up their abode under my roof, if ‘Milton will eross my threshold 
to. sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to. me the worlds of im- 
agination and the workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual companion- 
ship, and I may become a cultivated man though excluded from what is called 
the best society in the place where I live. 

To make this means of culture effectual, a man. must select good books, such 
as have been written by right-minded and strong-minded men, real thinkers, 
who instead of diluting by repetition, what others say, have something to say 
for themselves, write to give relief to full, earnest souls; and these works 
must not be-skimmered over for amusement, but read with fixed attention and 
@ reverential love of truth. In selecting books, we may be aided much by 
those who have studied more than ourselves. But, after all, it is best to be de- 
termined in this particular ‘a good deal by our own tastes. The best books for 
‘@ man are not always those which the wise recommend, but often those which 
meet the peculiar wants,.the natural thirst of his mind, and therefore awaken 
interest and rivet thought. 
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Nothing can supply the place of books. They are cheering or soothing com- 
panions in solitude, illness, affliction. The wealth of both continents would 
not compensate for the good they impart. Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof, and obtain access for himself and family to 
some social library. Almost any luxury should be sacrificed to this. 
Cuannine.—On Self Culture. 


A GREAT LIBRARY—THE TREASURE-HOUSE OF LITERATURE. 


There, is collected the accumulated experience of ages—the volume of the 
historian, like lamps, to guide our feet:—there stands the heroic patterns of 
courage, magnanimity, and self-denying virtue:—there are embodied the gen- 
tler attributes, which soften and purify, while they charm, the heart :—there lie 
the charts of those who have explored the deeps and shallows of the soul:— 
there the dear-bought testimony, which reveals to us the ends of the earth, and 
shows that the girdle of the waters is nothing but their Maker’s will:—there 
stands the Poet's harp, of mighty compass, and many strings:—there hang the 
deep-toned instruments through which patriotic eloquence has poured its in- 
spiring echoes over oppressed nations:—there, in the sanctity of their own 
self-emitted light, repose the Heavenly oracles. This glorious fane, vast, and 
full of wonders, has been reared and stored by the labors of Lettered Men ; and 


could it be destroyed, mankind might relapse to the state of savages. 
James. A. Hittnovuse.—Relations of Literature to a Republican Government. 


Hail, Learning’s Pantheon! Hail, the sacred ark, 
Where all the world of science doth embark, 
Which ever shall withstand, as it hath long withstood, 

Insatiate Time’s devouring flood ! 
Hail, Bank of all past ages, where they lie 
T’ enrich with interest all posterity! 
Where thousand lights into one brightness spread, 
Hail, Living university of the Dead! 

Cowtey.—University Library of Oxford, 1650. 


TEMPLE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ‘ 


I can believe that the English language is destined to be that in which shall 
arise, as in one universal temple, the utterance of the worship of all hearts. 
Broad and deep have the foundations been laid; and so vast is the area which 
they cover, that it is co-extensive with the great globe itself. For centuries 
past, proud intellectual giants have labored at this mighty fabric; and still it 
rises, and will rise for generations to come: and on its massive stones will be 
inscribed the names of the profoundest thinkers, and on its springing arches 
the records of the most daring flights of the master minds of genius, whose 
fame was made enduring by their love of the Beautiful and their adoration of 
the All Good. In this temple the Anglo-Saxon mosaic of the sacred words of 
truth will be the solid and enduring pavement; the dreams of poets will fill 
the rich tracery of its windows with the many-colored hues of thought; and 
the works of lofty philosophic minds will be the stately columns supporting its 
fretted roof, whence shall hang, sculptured, the rich fruits of the tree of knowl- 


edge, precious as “apples of gold,”—" the words of the wise.” 
G. W. Moon.—Dean’s English. 
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Exrracts from the Addresses delivered on the occasion of the Dedi 
cation of the Public Library of the City of Boston, on the 1st of 
January, 1858. 

Hon. Rosert C. Winturor, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, charged with the erection of the building, on delivering the 
keys to the mayor, spoke as follows :— 


Welcome, fathers and mothers of our city; welcome, young ladies and chil- 
dren of the schools; welcome, lovers and patrons of literature and learning, of 
science and the arts ; welcome, friends to good manners and good morals, and te 
those innocent recreations and ennobling pursuits by which alone vulgarity and 
vice can be supplanted ; welcome, pastors and teachers of our churches and col- 
leges; welcome, rulers and magistrates of our city, of our commonwealth, and 
of our whole country ; welcome, citizens and residents of Boston, one and all, to 
an edifice which is destined, we trust, to furnish a resort, in many an hour of leis- * 
ure and in many an hour of study, not for yourselves alone, but for those who 
shall come after you, through countless generations ; and where shall constantly 
be spread, and constantly be served, without money and without price, an enter- 
tainment ever fresh, ever abundant, and ever worthy of intelligent and enlight- 
ened freemen. a ? 

This substantial and spacious building owes its existenee exclusively to the 
enlightened liberality of the municipal government. And I avail myself of the 
earliest opportunity to acknowledge most gratefully, in behalf of the Board of 
Commissioners as now composed, and of all who have been associated with us 
during its existence, the unhesitating promptness and unanimity with which every 
appropriation which has been asked, or even intimated as desirable, has been 
granted by successive City Councils. * ® 

When a celebrated ruler and orator of Greece was arraigned for the costliness 
of some one of the many magnificent structures which are associated with his 
administration, and whose very ruins are now the admiration of the world, he is 
said to have replied, that he would willingly bear all the odium and all the onus 
of the outlay, if the edifice in question might henceforth bear his own name, 
instead of being inscribed with that of the people of Athens. But the people of 
ancient Athens indignantly rejeeted the idea, and refused to relinquish, even to 
the illustrious and princely Pericles, the glory of such a work. 

Nor will the people of Boston, I am persuaded, be less unwilling to disown or 
abandon the credit which is legitimately theirs, for the noble hall in which we are 
assembled ;—and while the munificence of benefactors, abroad and at home, and 
the diligence and devotion of Trustees or of Commissioners, may be remembered 
with gratitude by us all, the city herself—‘ our illustrious parent,’’ as she was 
well entitled by our venerable benefactor, Mr. Jonathan Phillips—will never fail 
to claim the distinction as exclusively her own, that with no niggardly or reluct- 
ant hand, but promptly, liberally, and even profusely, if you will, she supplied the 
entire means for its erection. 

These empty shelves will soon be filled. Gems and jewels more precious than 
any which the mines of either continent can ever yield, will soon find their places 
in the caskets and cabinets which have here been prepared for them; and living 
jewels, like those of the Roman matron of old—even the sons and daughters of 
our city—will soon be seen clustered around them. 

It was a poetical and beautiful conceit of the great philosopher of our mother- 
land—of Bacon, 1 mean, the contemporary and fellow-countryman of our Pilgrim 
Fathers—that “ libraries are as the shrines where all the relics of the ancient saints, 
full of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are preserved and 
reposed.”” But Cicero, methinks, did better justice to the theme. We are told 
that, when that illustrious orator and statesman saw the books, which composed his 
precious private library, fairly arranged in the apartment which he had provided 
for them, in his villa at Antium, he wrote to his friend Atticus, “Postea vero 
quam Tyrannio mihi libros disposuit, mens addita:videtur meis edibus.” 


14 
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“ Now that my books have been put in their places by your learned Greek, Tyr- 
annio, a soul seems to have been added to my dwelling.” 

Yes, my friends; within these walls shall soon be gathered, not merely the 
mighty masters of philosophy and rhetoric, of history and poetry, whom the 
Roman Cicero recognized and reverenced as introducing a soul into his dwelling, 
but the great lights of all ages, the wise and learned of all climes—and those, 
especially, who have adorned a civilization, and vindicated’ a liberty, and illustra- 

a Christianity which that Cicero never conceived of, shall be congregated 
around them. Here soon shall many a waiting heart be kindled into something 
of the exultation of that good old Bishop of Norwich, when he exelaimed, on the 
sight of a great library, ‘‘ What a bappiness is it, that, without all offense of 
n , I may here call up any of the ancient worthies of learning, whether 
human or vine, and confer with them of all my doubts !—that I ean at pleasure 
summon up whole synods of reverend fathers and acute doctors, from all the 
coasts of the earth, to give their well-studied judgments on all points and ques- 
tions which I may propose ! ”” 

And not the reverend fathers and acate doctors only shall answer to our 
call ;—but here also the poets of all ages shall be ever ready to sing to us their 
choicest strains ;—the dramatists of all ages to rchearse to us their richest scenes 
of wit or of woe ;—the orators of all ages to recite to us the triumphant argument, 
or the thrilling appeal, which may have shaken empires from their base, or 
changed the current of the world’s affairs. Here, too, the practical inventor and 
ingenious mechanic shall exhibit to us his specifications, his plans, and his draw- 
ings. Here the great interpreters of Nature shall unfold to us the mechanism of 
the heavens, the testimony of the rocks, and the marvels and mysteries of animal 
and vegetable life. Here the glowing pictures of fiction and fancy shall pass and 
repass before our vision, beneath the magic wand of a Scott, a Dickens, or a 
Cooper ;—the living portraits of sages and patriots, of other lands and of our own 
land, be displayed to us by a Guizot or a Brougham, a Carlyle or a Campbell, a 
Sparks or an Irving ;—and the grander panorama of history be unrolled for us by 
a Gibbon or a Grote, a Hume or a Macaulay, a Bancroft, a Prescott, or a Motley. 

May God, in his goodness, grant that increased supplies of wisdom, and know!l- 
edge, and virtue, for us and our posterity, may be its rich and abundant fruits ;— 
that it may be so sanctified by His grace to the highest interests of the whole 
community, that here, at least, the tree of knowledge may never be disunited 
from the tree of life;—and that, constituting, as it will, the complement and the 
crown of our great republican system of popular education, it may do its full part 
in bearing up and sustaining, for a thousand generations, a well-compacted and 
imperishable fabric of freedom ;—of that freedom which rests upon intelligence, 
which must be regulated by law, and which can only be maintained by piety, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. 

At the close of Mr. Winthrop’s address, His Honor, Alexander H. 
Rice, mayor of the city, on receiving the keys of the building, made 
a very appropriate address, from which we give the closing para- 
graphs :— 

Our city has sometimes been called the Athens of America; sometimes in 
compliment; let it never*be in derision. The real claim to that shining title 
must rest upon the culture which is bestowed upon the institutions and the arts, 
which suggest a resemblance to the charming “ Eye of Greece.” In the rising 
greatness of that peerless city, we are told that the enlightened and patriotic arbi- 
ter of its fortunes, the patron of literature and learning, not only reclaimed the 
works of Homer from threatened oblivion, but established a public library at 
Athens, open to the free use of its citizens, and by these acts established there 
the home of the Muses. The golden age of Cimon and Pericles followed—the 
age of the Gymnasium, of the Academy, of the Agora, of the Temple of Eleusis 
of the Parthenon, and of the Propylea, and of all the culture which produce 
and surrounded them—that age of dazzling splendor which has not yet ceased to 
excite the wonder and admiration of mankind. I may not pause to compare the 
civilization of that age with ours, in all that is useful and beneficent to man ; but 
if, in our contemplations of the glory of that era, there come to us impressions of 
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exhaustless wealth, vast extent, and resources unapproachable to us of the pres- 
ent, let it be remembered that the wonderful Athens of history: contained a pop- 
ulation less than that of Boston to-day, and that the number of those who might ex- 
ercise the rights of citizenship therein was less than our number of voters. How 
far the free library of Pisistratus affected the character and fortunes of the Grecian 
city, neither history nor tradition discloses; but we know that it preceded its 
power and splendor, and that these all came from the brain and the hand of man. 
Whether the noble institution, whose flattering auspices we here hail to-day, shall 
be the harbinger of a more illustrious future to our Athens, may depend, in some 
degree, upon the patronage which shall await upon these halls ; for the power of 
knowledge is essentially the same in every period of time, though the fruits of its 
cultivation may be changed by the altered conditions of the race and the age. 

But time forbids that I should pursue the theme; a single word more, and I 
have done. While here, gathered in joyous assemblage to-day, there are those— 
some of whom are before me, others are absent and distant—all of whom should 
have a place in our memories. It was the custom at certain Athenian festivals 
for the knights to make the circuit of the Agora, beginning at the statue of Hermes 
and paying their homage to the statues and temples around it. On this new year’s 
festival, now first celebrated within these walls, since we have not yet their statucs 
about us, let us summon to our thoughts, in living personality, the images of all 
the noble benefactors of our Public Library, the contributors of funds, of books,- 
and of valued service ; and let us pay to each the homage of our hearts’ best 
gratitude, as they pass through the courts of our memories. Length of days and 
happiness to the living—fresh laurels for the memory of the departed—praises to 
Heaven for their gifts and their example. 


Hon. Epwarv Everett, President of the Board of Trustees, on 
receiving the keys from the mayor, delivered an address, from which 
the following passages are taken :— 


The City of Boston, owing to peculiar circumstances in its growth and history, 
has been, ut all times, as I think, beyond most cities in the world, the object of an 
affectionate attachment on the part of its inhabitants—a feeling entitled to respect, 
and productive of good, even if it may sometimes seem to strangers overpartial 
in its manifestations. It is not merely its commanding natural situation, the triple 
hills on which it is enthroned, its magnificent bay and harbor, and the group of 
islands and islets that sparkle like emeralds on their surface—not merely this most 
admirable Common, which opens before our windows, delightful even at this sea- 
son of the year, and affording us in summer, in its noble malls and shady walks, 
all that the country can boast of cool, and beautiful, and salubrious, transported to 
the heart of the city; “the poor man’s pleasure-ground,” as it has been well 
called, though a king might envy it;—nor the environs of our city, of sur- 
passing loveliness, which inclose it on every side in kindly embrace; it is not 
solely nor principally these natural attractions which endear Boston to its citizens, 
Nor is it exclusively the proud and grateful memories of the past—of the high- 
souled fathers and mothers of the land, venerable in their self-denying virtues, 
majestic in the austere simplicity of their manners, conscientious in their errors, 
who, with amazing sacrifices, and hardships never to be described, sought out 
new homes in the wilderness, and transmitted to us delights and blessings which 
it was not given to themselves to enjoy—of those who in succeeding generations 
deserved well of their country—the pioneers of the Revolution, the men of the 
stamp-act age, whose own words and acts are stamped on the pages of history, in 
characters never to be effaced—of those who, when the decisive hour came, 
stood forth in that immortal hall, the champions of their country’s rights, while it 
scarcely yet deserved the name of a country; it is not exclusively these proud ‘ 
and grateful associations, which attach the dutiful Bostonian to the city of his 
birth or adoption. 

No, Mr. Mayor, it is not exclusively these, much as they contribute to strength- 
en the sentiment. It has its origin, in no small degree, in the personal relation in 
which Boston places herself to her children ; in the parental interest which she - 
cherishes in their welfare, which leads her to take them by the hand almost from 
the cradle—to train them up in the ascending series of her excellent free schools ; - 
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watehing over them as a fond father watches over the objects of his love and 
hope ; in a word, to confer upon them a first-rate schvol education at the public 
expense. Often have I attempted, but with very partial success, both in this 
sountry and in Europe, to persuade inquiring friends from countries and places 
where no such well-organized system of public education prevails, that our free 
schools do really afford to the entire population means of elementary education, of 
which the wealthiest citizen is glad to avail himself. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, the enlightened counsels of the City Government are 
about to give new strength to those ties of gratitude and affection, which bind the 
hearts of the children of Bostun to their beloved city. Hitherto the system of 
public education, excellent as it is, and wisely supported by a princely expenditure, 
does but commence the work of instruction and carry it to a certain point ; well 
advanced, indeed, but far short of the goal. It prepares our young men for col- 
lege, for the counting-room, for the office of the engineer, the studio of the 
artist, the shop of the artisan, the laboratory of the chemist, or whatever field of 
employment they may be destined to enter; but there it leaves them, without 
further provision for the culture of the mind. It disciplines the faculties, and 
forms a taste for the acquisition of knowledge, on the part of our young men and 
women ; but it provides no means for their exercise and gratification. It gives 
them the elementary education requisite for their future callings, but withholds 
all facilities of access to those boundless stores of recorded knowledge, in every 
department, by which alone that elementary education can be completed and 
made effectual for the active duties of life. 

But to-day our honored city carries on and perfects her work. The Trustees, 
from their first annual report to the present time, have never failed to recommend 
a first-class public library, such as that, sir, for whose accommodation you destine 
this noble building, as the completion of the great system of public education. 
Its object is to give to the entire population, not merely to the curious student, but to 
the inquisitive member of either of the professions, to the intelligent merchant, me- 
chanic, machinist, engineer, artist, or artisan, in short, to all of every age and of 
either sex, who desire to investigate any subject, either of utility or taste, those ad- 
vantages which, without such an ample public collection, must necessarily be mo- 
nopolized by the proprietor's of large private libraries, or those who by courtesy have 
the use of them; nay, to put within the reach of the entire community advant- 
ages of this kind, far beyond those which can be afforded by the largest and best 
provided private libraries. phil ae 

I am aware that there is still floating about in the community a vague prejudice 
against what is called book-learning. One sometimes hears doubts expressed of 
the utilty of public libraries ; opinions that they are rather ornamental than 
necessary or useful ; and the fact that our time-honored city, never indifferent to 
the mental improvement of her children, has subsisted more than two centuries 
without one, is a sufficient proof that, until within a very few years, their import- 
ance has not been particularly felt. There is perhaps, even now a disposition to 
claim some superiority for what is called practical knowledge—knowledye gained 
by observation and experience, (which most certainly the Trustees would not dis- 
parage,) and a kind of satisfaction felt in holding up the example of self-taught 
men, in supposed contradistinction from those who have got their knowledge from 
cooks; and no name, perhaps, is so frequently mentioned in this connection as 
that of Franklin, who, because he had scarce any school education, and never 
went to college, has been hastily set down as a brilliant example to show the inu- 
tility of book-learning. It has been quoted to me in this way, and to show that 
libraries are of no use, within three days. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, I need not tell you that there never was a greater mistake in 
point of fact. A thirst for books, which he spared no pains to allay, is the first 
marked trait disclosed in the character of Franklin ; his success throughout the 
early period of his life can be directly traced to the use he made of them; and 
his very first important movement for the benefit of his fellow-men, was to found 
a public library, which still flourishes ;—one of the most considerable in the 
country. Franklin not a book-man! whoever labors under that delusion, shows 
that somebody else is not much of a book-man, at least so far as concerns, the 
biography of our illustrious townsman.* We happen ‘to have a little information 
on that subject in a book written by Franklin himself. 
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Hear his words : “ From my infancy I was passionately fond of reading, and 
all the money that came into my hands was laid out in purchasing buoks. I was 
very fond of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan’s Works, in separate little 
volumes. I afterward sold them, to enable me tv buy R. Burton’s ‘ Historical 
Collections.’ They were small Chapman’s books, and cheap; forty volumes in 
all. My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most 
of which I read. I have often regretted, [and this is a sentence that might be 
inscribed on the lofty cornice of this nuble hall,) that, at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not fallen in my way. . . . There 
was among them Plutarch’s Lives, which I read abundantly, and [ stil] think 
that time spent to great advantage. There was also a book of Defoe’s, called an 
‘ Essay on Projecis,’* and another of Dr. Mather’s, called an ‘ Essay to do 
Good, which” did what, sir ?—for [ am now going to give you, in Franklin’s 
own words (they carry with them the justification of every dollar expended in 
raising these walls,) the original secret of his illustrious career—what was the 
effect produced by reading these two little books of Defoe and Cotton Mather ? 
“They perhaps gave me a turn of thinking, which had an influence on some of 
the principal future events of my life.” 

Yes, sir, in the reading of thuse books was the acorn, that sprouted into that 
magnificent oak; there was the fountain-drop, which a fairy might sip from a 
buttercup, from which has flowed the Missouri and the Mississippi—the broad, deep 
river of Franklin’s fame, winding its way through the lapse of ages, and destined to 
flowon, till it shall be ingulfed in the ocean of eternity. From his “ infancy,” sir, 
* passionately fond of reading;” nay, with the appetite of a vulture, with the 
digestion of an ostrich, attacking the great folios of polemic divinity in his father’s 
library. Not a dull boy, either, sir; not a precocious little book-worm ; fond of 
play ; doesn’t dislike a little mischief ; sometimes, as he tells us, “Jed the other 
buys into serapes ; ”? but in his intervals of play, in his leisure moments, up in the 
lonely garret, when the rest of the fargily were asleep, holding converse in his 
childhood with the grave old non-conformists, Howe, and Owen, and Baxter— 
communing with the austerest lords of thought; the demigods of puritanism— 

Non sine diis animosus infans. 

Franklin not a book-man? Why, he goes on to tell us that it was “ this book- 
ish inclination which at length determined his father to make him a printer,” 
against his own inclination, which was for the sea; and when he had thus by 
constraint become a printer, his great consolation was, as he says, that “ I now 
had access to better books. An acquaintance with the apprentices of booksellers 
enabled me sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was careful to return soon 
and clean, Often I sat up in my chamber reading the greatest part of the night, 
when the book was borrowed in the evening and to be returned in the morning, 
lest it should be found missing.” 

Then he made the acquaintance of Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenious, sensi- 
ble man, “ who had a pretty collection of books.” He frequented the printing 
office, took notice of the bright little apprentice, and “ very kindly proposed to 
lend me such books as I chose to read.” Having taken to a vegetable diet at the 
age of sixteen, he persuaded his brother to allow him in cash half the price of his 
board, lived upon potatoes and hasty pudding, soon found that he could save half 
even of that little allowance, (which could not have exceeded two-and-sixpence a 
week, lawful money,) and this poor little economy “ was an additional fund for 
buying books.”” What would the poor, under-fed boy, who was glad to buy books 
on the savings of his potato diet, have said, could he have had free access to a hall 
like this, stored as it soon will be with its priceless treasures? Further, sir, 
while working as a journeyman in England, he says, “I made the acquaintance 
of one William Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop was next door. He had an 
immense collection of second-hand books ;”.—(somewhat, I suppose, like our 
friend Burnham, in Cornhill ;)}—“ circulating libraries were not then in use, but 
we agreed that, upon certain reasonable terms, which I have now forgotton, I 
might take, read, and return any of his works. This I esteemed a great advant- 
age, and I made as much use of it as I could.” 

*We have never seen Defoe’s ‘Essay on Projects.” or the man or woman who had. The 
Essay is not contained in our edition of Defoe’s Works, in twenty volumes. 
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Finally, sir, as I have already said, Franklin’s first important movement for the 
good of his fellow-men was the foundation of the public library in Philadelphia. 
At his instance, the members of a little club, to which he belonged, tradesmen 
and mechanics of narrow means, threw into common stock the few books which 
belonged to them. A subscription was obtained from fifty young men, principally 
trad , of two pounds each, and ten shillings per annum, and with this little 
fund they began. “The books were imported, the library was opened one day 
in the week for lending them to the subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay 
double the value if not duiy returned.” “This was the mother,” says Frauklin, 
“of all the North American subscription libraries, now so numerous. It has 
become a great thing itself, and continually goes on increasing. These libraries 
have improved the general conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and, 
perhaps, have contributed in some degree to the stand so generally made through- 
out the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 

No, sir ; if there is one lesson more than another directly deducible from the life 
of Franklin, it is the close connection of a thoroughly practical and useful life 
and career with books, libraries, and reading. If there is a thing on earth which 
would have gladdened his heart, could he have anticipated it, it would be the 
knowledge that his native city, in two generations after his death, would found a 
library like this,to give to the rising generation, and to the lovers of knowledge 
of every age, that access to books of which he so much felt the want. And 
could it be granted to him, even now, to return to his native city, which dwelt in 
his affections to the close of his life, his first visit would be to the center of the 
ancient burial-ground, where, in after life, he dutifully placed a marble slab on the 
graves of his parents ; his secund visit would be to the spot in Milk street where 
he was born; his third to the corner of Union and Hanover street, where he 
passed his childhood, in a house stil] standing; his fourth visit would be to the 
site of the free grammar sehool-house, where, as he says in his will, he received 
“his first instruction in literature,” and which is now adorned with the statue _ 
which a grateful posterity has dedicated to his memory; and his last and longest 
would be to this noble hall, where you are making provision for an ample supply 
of that reading of which, “ from his infancy, he was passionately fond.” 

The shades of evening are falling around us; those cressets, which lend us 
their mild and tasteful illumination, will soon be extinguished ; and the first day 
of the new year, rich in the happy prospects we now inaugurate, will come to a 
close. May the blessing of Heaven give effect to its largest anticipations! A 
few more days—a few more years—will follow their appointed round, and we, 
who now exchange our congratulations on thie magnificent new year’s gift of our 
City Fathers, will have passed from the scene; but firm in the faith that the 
growth of knowledge is the growth of sound principles and pure morals, let us 
not doubt, that, by the liberality of the City Government and of our generous 
benefactors at home and abroad, a light will be kindled and go forth from these 
walls, now dedicated to the use of the Free Boston Puszic Lisrary, which 
will guide our children and our children’s children in the path of intelligence and 
virtue, til] the sun himself shall fall from the heavens. 


After reading the extracts from Franklin’s “Autobiography,” Mr. 
Everett added :— ] 


In your presence, Mr. Mayor, and that of this vast.assembly, on this first of 
January, 1858, I offer this copy of Franklin’s “Autobiography,” in Spark's edi- 
tion, as a new year’s gift to the Boston Public Library. Nay, sir, ] am going to 
do more, and make the first, and perhaps the last, motion ever made in this hall ; 
and that is, that every person present, of his own accord, if of age—with the 
consent of parent or guardian, if a minor—man, woman, boy, or girl, be 
requested, on going home, to select one good book, and, in memory of the poor 
boy, who half-fed himself to gratify his taste for reading, present it as a new 
year’s gift to the Boston Public Library. 


In consequence of this motion, many books (over 1400 in one 
month,) were received in the library, as donations. 
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“TI wo sooner come into the Library, but I bolt the door to me, excluding 
Lust, Ambition, Avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, the 
mother of Ignorance und Melancholy. In the very lap of eternity, among so 
many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit, and sweet content, 
that I pity all that know not this happiness.” 

[Hxtnstus, of Leyden, in D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature.] 


“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
oor find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” 
[Bacon’s Essays—On Studies. Harpers’ ed. p. 179.{ 


1. Derinirion oF Reapina. 


Reading, in its true sense and use, is study—sometimes a laborious, some- 
times an entertaining perusal of books—but always the study of books.— 
« Reading,” says Dr. Watts, “is that means or method of knowledge, whereby 
we acquaint ourselves with what other men have published to the world, in 
their writings.”— Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, p. 38. 


2. Opsects or REaDInG. 


“ The question recurs, What is the proper object of Reading ? what the end 
to be kept in view, in the choice and perusal of books? One great end, 
doubtless, is Knowledge. One object of reading, then, is to acquire knowl- 
edge. But we must bear in mind that knowledge, in itself, is not so much an 
end as a means, and that we are always to keep in view its ulterior uses and 
applications Knowledge brings with it duties which are not to be neg- 
lected. It is a talent or trust ; and to enable us to employ it aright, we should 
understand well the end for which God has given us capacities for acquiring 
it. On no subject are men more likely to err ; and how grievous the error is, 
and in what ways it manifests itself: let Lord Bacon teach. ‘ But the greatest 
error,’ says that great writer, ‘of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing 
of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have entered into a desire 
of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon, &c seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of their gift of reason to the benefit and use of men, as if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch, &c., &c., and not a@ rich store-house 
Sor the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate.’ Such, then, is the 
use of knowledge. It constitutes a rich store-house, whence we should draw 
materials for glorifying God, and improving man’s estate. In other words 
knowledge is to be employed by us in doing good. ..... This remark leads 
us to notice another of the benefits to be derived from books, when judiciously 
selected and properly read. This is the improvement of our intellectua] pow- 
ers and moral sentiments. ..... So, again, in regard to taste What is 
true of intellect and taste, is not less true of our moral sentiments. ........ 
(Recapitulation.) Why should we read? Partly to procure immediate grati- 
fication, but principally,—1st, to acquire knowledge, both for its own sake, and 
for its uses: 2ndly, to improve the intellectual powers: 3dly, to refine taste: 
and 4thly, to strengthen the moral and religious sentiments.”— Professor 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. Advantages of Science, Harpers’ Ed., pp. 14, 19. 20, 
21, 23, 24, 31. 
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“Tn all our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us remember that virtue 
and vice, sin and holiness, and the conformation of our hearts and lives to the 
duties of true religion and morality, are things of far more consequence than 
all the furniture of our understandings, and the richest treasures of mere spec- 
ulative knowledge. ”— Waits on the Mind, p. 69. 


3. GenerRaL ApvanraGEs OF REaDING. 


“ These arts of reading and writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them 
we are made partakers of the sentiments, observations, reasonings and im- 
provements of all the learned world, in ‘he most remote nations, and in for- 
mer ages, almost from the beginning of mankind The advantages (of 
reading) are such as these: 1. By reading, we acquaint ourselves, in a very 
extensive manner, with the affairs, actions, and thoughts of the living and the 
dead, in the most remote nations, and in most distant ages ; and that with as 
much ease, as though they lived in our own age and nation. By reading we 
may learn something from all parts of mankind. ...... 2. By reading, we 
learn not only the actions and the sentiments of distant nations and ages, but 
we transfer to ourselves the knowledge and improvements of the most learned 
men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or wheresoever they lived. 
For though many books have been written by weak and injudicious persons, 
yet the most of those books, which have obtained great reputation in the world, 
are the products of great and wise men in their several ages and nations... . 
3. When we read good authors, we learn the best sentiments, even of those 
wise and learned men. For they studied hard, and committed to writing 
their maturest thoughts, and the result of their long study and experience. . . 
4. It is another advantage of reading that we may review what we read, we 
may consult the page again and again, and meditate on it, at successive sea- 
sons, in our serenest and retired hours, having the book always at hand.”— 
Watts, pp. 38, 41, 42. 

“Written records constitute the only authentic memorials of the past ; and, 
since those records have been multiplied by printing, and spread over the 
world, they are truly imperishable. Nor only so; they are now the property 
of the whole race Now almost all minds experience their enlightening 
and quickening influence. There is hardly an individual whose knowledge is 
not enlarged by the use of books ; while, at the same time, multitudes are in- 
cited by them to add, by their own labors and discoveries, to the great sum 
of human attainments. Another advantage of the knowledge gained from 
books is, that it is much of it arranged and systematized. Thus we 
are enabled to see the dependence and connection of different truths ; and, 
what is more important, we learn to study principles and laws, instead of losing 
ourselves amid a multitude of incongruous facts. .... How important, then, 
that every one, who would cultivate in his own mind the true spirit of inves- 
tigation, or who would acquire that power which results from knowledge, how 
important that he should become familiar with such books as illustrate the na- 
ture, and imbody the fruits of this system of inquiry. ”—Potter : Advantages 
of Science, pp. 16, 17. 


4 Importance or Reapina, To THE Business Man, THE MEcHANIC AND 
THE MANUFACTURER. 


“ Let me invite your attention to the consideration of the probable beneficial 
effect of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, among those practically and 
habitually employed in the mechanic and manufacturing arts, and it is likely 
to operate upon the improvement and advancement of the arts and sciences 
themselves, ee there is no better definition of science, than that 

y 


xt is knowledge acquired by the thoughts and the experience of many, and so 
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methodically arranged. as to be comprehended by any one The theory 
of science, then, is the exposition of known facts, arranged in classes, and ex- 
essed in words. he advantages of experience and observation on a 
arge scale, are by no meane peculiar to mechanical ingenuity. ....... It is 
peculiarly true with regard to the chemistry of the arts. ..... In fact, the 
very foundation of modern chemistry, or. at least, of that branch of it term- 
ed pneumatic chemistry, was laid in a brewery. There hud been no lack of 
ingenuity, no sparing of labor or expense, no flagging of zeal or curiosity 
among the old chemists. But the larger and more striking field of observa- 
tion and combination afforded to Dr. Priestley, by the vats and gases of his 
neighbor, the brewer, opened a new world to inquiry. From the thick va- 
pors of the brew-house, like one of the gigantic genii of oriental romance, 
arose that mighty science which has given to enlightened art a more than 
magical sway. . . . It is wonderful how the elements of the most precious know- 
ledge are — around us; how to the curious and instructed observer every 
thing is full and rich with the means of benefiting the human race. The 
slightest accession to our knowledge of nature, or our command over it, is sure, 
ultimately, to connect itself with some other truth, or to unfold its own powers 
or relations, and thus to lead on to some practical benefit, which the boldest 
conjecture could never have anticipated. The ignorant and the idle, suffer all 
bos opportunities to pass by them as the vagrant breeze. But such will 
surely not be the case with industrious men, prepared by general science to 
turn those occasions to the best account. I argue from experience. ... 
Take, for instance, the history of one of the most recent and precious gifts 
which chemistry has made to medicine. A few years ago, a soap manufac- 
turer of Paris, M. Courtois, remarked that the residuum of his lye, when ex- 
hausted of the alkali, produced a corrosion of his copper boilers, which struck 
him as deserving special inquiry. ‘He put it,’ says Mr. Herschel, ‘into the 
nands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result was, the discovery 0. 
one of the most singular and important chemical elements, iodine. , 
Curiosity was excited ; the origin of the new substance was traced to the sea- 
plants, from whose ashes the ar ingredient of soap is obtained, and ulti- 
mately to the sea-water itself. It was thence hunted tarough nature, discov- 
ered in salt mines and springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a ma- 
rine origin; among the rest into sponge. A medical practitioner, (Dr. Coin- 
det, a Swiss physician, ) then called to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of 
one of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which the human species 
is subject—the goittre and which was said to have been originally cured 
by the ashes of burned sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the effect of 
iodine on that complaint, and the result established the extraordinary fact, that 
this substance, taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and en- 
ergy on goitre, dissipating the largest and most inveterate in a short time, and 
acting (of course with occasional failures, like all other medicines,) as a spe- 
cific or natural antagonist against that odious deformity.’ Now consider what 
a map of human misery, for a long series of generations to come, has been 
relieved or removed by this discovery, arising from the single circumstance 
of a Parisian soap manufacturer being an observing man, who understood 
the uses and nature of chemical analysis. ...... Let us cross the channel to 
Great Britain, for some farther examples The Telescope, in its earli- 
est stages of invention had received all the improvement that could then be 
furnished by the genius of the great Galileo, the father of modern science, and 
by the superhuman philosophical sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, as well as of 
their disciples and followers, the most learned and ingenious men of Europe, 
such as the English Hooke, the Dutch Huygens, and the German Euler.— 
The product of these labors was admirable proof of the power of human in- 
vention ; yet it was accompanied with imperfections, especiully in the refract- 
ing telescope, that seemed insuperable. ...... The removal of this defect 
was reserved for John Dollond, originally a silk weaver, and afterward an op- 
tician and instrument-maker, of London. Half a century after Newton’s exper 
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ments, Dollond conceived the idea, that the refractive powers of different 
kinds of glass might be made to correct each other. In this he completely 
panos A Had he not been familiar with the science of Newton, Dollone 
would never have attempted this discovery; had he not also been a prac 
tical mechanic, it is hardly probable that he would have succeeded. The 
incidental mention of the ultimate advantages derived by the art of naviga 
tion from the labors of Dollond, suggests to my mind another illustration, 
and recalls the name of John Smeaton. He was by regular trade, a philosoph- 
ical instrument-maker, but his active mind had taken a broad range of ratiouat 
curiosity and employment, embracing almost every thing in science or art, 
that could throw fight on mechanical contrivance. His inventions of this sort 
were very numerous and ingenious, but his solid fame rests chiefly upon the 
erection of the Eddystone lighthouse. ....... There are few narratives of 
more intense interest or varied instruction than his own account of this great 
work The names and lives of our own distinguished benefactors of 
mankind—Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Whitney, and Fulton, and Perkins 
—press upon my memory The history of Printing offers another tempt- 
ing field of collateral illustration I might tell of the Italian Aldus and 
his sons, of Henry Stephens, of Paris, and his learned family, of the Dutch 
Elgivirs, the English Bouyer, the Scotch Foulis and Duncan, and surely could 
not forget the noblest name of them all, our own Franklin I must also 
reluctantly refrain from detailing the studies, inventions and improvements of 
the potter, Josiah Wedgewood. ......... But from among the names which 
thus crowd upon me, let me adduce one more bright example It was 
about this season of the year, just seventy years ago, that the instrument-maker 
employed by the University of Glasgow, received from the professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in that ancient seminary of learning, a broken model of the 
steam-engine, as then used, to be put in order for his lectures. ...... An or- 
dinary workman, after admiring the ingenuity of this imperfect machine, would 
have made the necessary repairs, sent it back to the lecture-room, and the 
world would have gone on as usual. But it had fallen into the hands of James 
Watt, a young mechanic, of singular and various inventive sagacity, and of 
most patient and persevering ingenuity, who, in addition to much mascellane- 
ous information, and some mathematical acquirement, had been led by a liberal 
curiosity to master all that was then known of chemistry, and theoretical 
natural philosophy in its broadest sense. Look around for yourselves 
—on our rivers and lakes—on the manufactures of Europe and America, piled 
up in our shops—on the railroads which traverse, or are just about to traverse, 
our continent—on the wealth, the power, the rapid interchange of commerce 
and intelligence produced by the modern steam-engine, and then let me re- 
mind you, that all this is the fruit of the solitary labors and studies of a Glas- 
gow work-shop ; directed by an active, vigorous, daring, but most patient and 
persevering mind, which knew how to use well the knowledge that other wise or 
ingenious men had previously reasoned out or discovered. I have not 
yet touched upon the influence of knowledge, upon the operative and producing 
classes themselves, in ry sepen the character, raising the thoughts, awaken- 
ing sleeping talent, and thus qualifying this great ant valuable body, for the 
able, just, right, wise and honorable discharge of all the duties of men, of cit- 
izens, of freemen, of patriots. This is alone, and in itself, a theme full of interest 
—full of excitement. .. Such were Saratoga’s victors, such the brave men whose 
blood earned our liberties. Foremost among them was the blacksmith ot 
Rhode Island, Nathaniel Greene; he whom Hamilton, while he honored 
Washington as ‘the first man of the country,’ did not hesitate to style ‘the 
first zer of the Revolution There also was the book-binder, Kno-., 
and from among the mechanics of New York, came forth our Willet, ‘the 
bravest of the brave.’ ..... Abroad, our interests were watched over, and our 
national dignity represented, by the printer, Franklin. Foremost ia 
our prentes at home, and enrolled among the immortal names of the commit- 
tee of five, who prepared and reported the Declaration of Independence, was 
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the shoemaker, Roger Sherman, a man self-educated and self-raised. ..... ; 
Here were other names like these which I cannot now pause to recapitulate. 
.-+.+.+ Still I cannot forbear from paying a passing tribute to the memory 
of a townsman and a friend he courage, seamanship, and ability of 
Commodore Chauncey, would have been exerted in vain, had they not been 
seconded by the skill, the enterprise, the science, the power of combination, 
and the ready and inexhaustible resources of his ship-builder, Henry Eckford. 
The ardor for improvement, the thirst for knowledge, manifested by 

the mechanics of this and others of our cities, are gratifying indeed. ....... 
But they derive a tenfold interest and value from the greater results which 
they foretell, and the more glorious future they — to usher in.” Gulian 
C. Verplanck’s Discourse before the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, Nov. 


27, 183 s—passim. 


5. Cuotce or Books. 


“The world is full of books ; but there are multitudes which are so ill-writ- 
ten, that they were never worthy any man’s reading; and there are thousands 
more which may be good in their kind, but are worth nothing, when the month, 
or year, or occasion is past, for which they were written. Others may be val- 
i in themselves for some special purpose, or in some peculiar science, but 
are not fit to be perused by any but those who are engaged in that particular 
science or business. It is of vast advantage or improvement of knowl- 
edge and saving time, for a young man to have the most proper books for his 
reading recommended by a judicious friend There is yet another sort 
of books, (in addition to books of science and complete treatises on subjects, 
which are first recommended,) of which it is proper I should say something 
while I am treating on this subject ; and these are history, poesy, travels, books 
of diversion or amusement ; among which we may reckon also, little common 
pamphlets, newspapers, or such like. For many of these, I confess, once read- 
ing may be sufficient, where there is a tolerably good memory Still let 
it be remembered, that where the historical narrative is of considerable mo- 
ment, where the poesy, oratory, &c., shine with some degrees of perfection and 
glory, a single reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a mind, that has a true 
taste for this sort of writing ; nor can we make the fullest and best improve- 
. ment of them, without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as well as 
in company Among these writings of the latter kind, we may justly 
reckon short miscellaneous essays on all manner of subjects ; such as the Oc- 
casional Papers, the Tattlers, the Spectators, and some other books, that have 
been compiled out of the weekly or daily products of the press. Among 
other books, which are proper and requisite, in order to improve our knowledge 
in general, or our acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary that 
we should be furnished with vocabularies and dictionaries o several sorts, 
namely, of common words, idioms, and phrases, in order to explain their seuse ; 
of nical words, or the terms of art, to show their use in arts and sciences ; 
of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, ¢c., which are called historical and 
geographical dictionaries, &c. These are to be consulted and used upon every 
occasion. If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them, as well as you can, by consulting such as can inform you.” Watts 
on the Mind, pp. 59, 69, 71, 72. 

“A wise and good man was accustomed, in his devotion, to thank God for 
books. He did well; good hooks, rightly used, are among our greatest bless- 

. Books introduce us to the noblest minds of our race, and permit 
us to commune intimately with them, even at those privileged hours, when 
they obtain their brightest visions of truth, and pour forth their loftiest or most 
touching eloquence. It must be remembered, however, that all books are not 
good books, and that even good books may be so read, as to fail of their appro 
priate ends. Milton has said, that ‘a wise man can sooner gather gold out of 
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the drossiest volume, than a fool, wisdom out of Scripture.’ It is certan that 
ti.e effect of reading depends nearly as much on the disposition and taste of 
the reader, as on the character of the writer. Hence the great importance of 
considering not only what we read, but also in what way, and for what ends. 
A love of books can be acquired only by those who find pleasure in 
using them; and hence, whoever would cultivate in himseif or others this most 
desirable taste, should select, especiall rst,such works as can be read with 
sustained and quickened attention. But et it not be forgotten. that such books, 
if read only to amuse and entertain, must, if good, fail of much of their effect, 
while, if bad, their influence will be deplorable. ...... . By degrading them 
into instruments of momentary pleasure, we shall lose sight of their true worth, 
and learn to confound them with that herd of books, usually known as ‘light 
reading ;’ books which seem to have been written in order to be once read, 
and then forever forgotten. Soon, too, we shall disrelish all books than contain 
any serious matter, and be content only with those of the most frivolous and 
exciting kind. These last will claim every hour that can be allotted to read- 
ing ; and happy shall we be, if’ they do not steal hours that ought to have been 
given to pho To this danger we are peculiarly exposed in our own 
day We should choose books that will exercise the faculty of close 
and continuous aitention, and as we advance, we should subject it to the ne- 
cessity of more strenuous and protracted effort. They should be books, too, 
which require us to think ; which sometimes incline us to close our volume, 
that we may review the arguments and statements of the writer, and test 
them by the rules of sound reasoning; books, which call us to analyze what is 
complicated, to arrest what is fugitive. and trace out what is subtle ; which 
suggest new subjects for reflection and inquiry, and gradually lead us to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the pleasure that results from the mere exercise of our in- 
tellectual powers So, again, in regard to taste. All men have been 
endowed, though in different degrees, with a relish for what is beautiful or per- 
fect of its kind Hence. books, as well as companions, should be select- 
ed with reference to the cultivation, not only of the understanding, but also of the 
taste. And in this respect we are exposed tomuchdanger. Not a few of the 
works of our day (especially those of a fictitious and periodical character— 
works, too, which command enthusiastic applause,) are directly calculated to 
encourage a false taste in literature, as well as a vicious tone in manners and 
morals What is true of intellect and taste is not less true of our moral 
And, as our moral judgments, moreover, are insensibly . 
but powerfully affected by companions, so are they by books—companions, 
against whom we are apt to be least on our guard, whose instructions we are 
disposed to receive with a too implicit faith, and whose society we enjoy at 
those seasons of relaxation, when the heart is most open to influence. It is 
nearly an axiom, that ee will not be better than the books they read 
It is important that all books be proscribed, which inculeate indifference to 
moral distinctions ; which tend. however indirectly, or insidiously, to excite our 
evil passions ; which exhibit the guilty and profligate as objects of sympathy 
and admiration ; or which serve to lessen, in the least, our reverence for prin- 
ciple, or our hatred of a mean and time-serving policy In thus explain- 
ing the objects which ought to be kept in view in reading, I have, in effect, 
furnished rules for judging of books, of their character and value. If one great 
end of reading be to enlarge our knowledge, then we should, for the most part, 
read no books which do not furnish useful information. 1 say, for the most part, 
because we sometimes read rather to improve taste, quicken and cultivate im- 
agination, or discipline reason, rather than to gain knowledge. Hence another 
rule, by which we may try a book, is the effect it has upon the understanding. 
Does it require thought, and excite to reflection? Does it deal in sownd rea- 
soning only, avoiding all specious fallacies, aud making no appeals to mere 
prejudice or passion? Does it cultivate in our minds a disinterested love of 
truth? If, on the other hand, it be a work of imagination or taste, it 


should be tried by its influence on the sensitive part of our nature. If it pre- 
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sent us with images of beauty and simplicity, enable us to view the works of 
nature and art, with a keener and more discriminating relish, inspire us with 
a love for the perfect, and, above all, if it strengthen and animate our noble 
sentiments of virtue, it merits frequent and careful perusal. But, if otherwise, 
&c., [ need not add, that it is a book to be reprobated and avoided 
Wuat sHOULD we READ? Only zood books; which Milton describes as ‘ the 
precious life-blood of master-spirits, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” Toknow whether a book be good, consider, 1st, whether it 
adds to our sum of knowledge : 2ndly, whether it induces thought, and exer- 
cises reason : 3dly, whether it improves taste : and 4thly, whether it strength- 
ens conscience.’—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 9—12, 22—27, 31. 
“Read always the best and most recent book on the subject which you wish 
to investigate. ‘You are to remember,’ says Pliny the younger, ‘ that the most 
approved authors of each sort are to be carefully chosen, for, as it has been 
well observed, though we should read much, we should not read many au 
thors.’”—Dr. Potter: Handbook for Readers, p. 18. 


6. Syerematic Reapine ; or Reavine 1n Courses, or sy Sussecrs. 


“Some prejudice, against what are called courses of study, has been justly 
rovoked by the great number and variety of those which have been proposed 
rom time to time. At the outset, almost any course of reading is bet- 

ter than the desultory and irregular habits which prevail so extensively. When 
once the student has acquired a taste for good books, and some just ideas of 
the object and uses of reading, he may be safely left to glean for himself, from 
the counsels of others, such hints and directions as are best adapted to his 
Do not become so far enslaved by any system or course of 
study, as to think it may not be altered, when alteration would contribute to 
the healthy and improving action of the mind Beware, on the other 
hand, of frequent changes in your plan of study. This is the besetting sin of 
young persons. ‘No, take your course wisely, but firmly,’ says Wirt, ‘and hav- 
ing taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees 
will sink before you. The whole empire of learning will be at your feet, while 
those who set out with you, but stopped to change their plans, are yet employ- 
ed in the very profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto be, 
Perseverando vinces, (by perseverance thou shalt conquer.) Practice upon it, 
and you will be convinced of its value, by the distinguished eminence to which 
it will conduct you.’..... Study subjects, rather than books; therefore, com- 
re different authors on the same subjects ; the statements of authors, with 
information collected from other sources ; and the conclusions drawn by a wri- 
ter with the rules of sound logic. ‘Learning,’ says Feltham, ‘falls far short 
of wisdom ; nay, 80 far that yee scarcely find a greater fool than is sometimes ° 
a mere scholar.’...... ,- ‘I take care,’ says one of the profoundest and most 
versatile scholars in England, as quoted by Mr. Warren, in his Law Studies, 
‘always to ascertain the value of what | look at, and if satisfied on that score, 
I most carefully stow itaway. I pay, besides, frequent visits to my ‘magazine, 
and keep an inventory of at least every thing important, which I frequently 
compare with my stores. It is, however, the systematic disposition and ar- 
rangement I adopt, which lightens the labors of memory. I was by no means 
remarkable for memory, when young; on the contrary, [ was considered rath- 
er defective on that score.’ Dare to be ignorant of many things. ‘In 
a celebrated satire, oe Pursuits of Literature) much read in my youth, says 
Dr. Quincy, ‘and which 'I myself read about twenty-five years ago, I remem- 
ber one counsel there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universal ap- 
plication. I call upon them, said the author, to dare to be ignorant of man 
things; a wise counsel and justly expressed A good scheme of study 
will soon show itself to be such by this one test, that it will exclude as powerfully 
as it wil! appropriate: it will be a system of repulsion no less than of attrac- 
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tion; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by the deep and genial pleas. 
ures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you will be easy and indifferent to all 
others that had previously teased you with transient excitement.”— Dr. Potter: 
Handbook for Readers, pp. 15—18, 20, 21. 

“Tn learning any new thing, there should be as tittle as possible first proposed 
to the mind at once. That being understood, and fully mastered, proceed 
to the nezt adjoining part, yet unknown. This is a slow, but safe and sure 
way to arrive at knowledge. The mind will be able, in this manner, to cope 
with great difficulties, and prevail over them, with amazing and happy suc- 

Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too many things 
at once; especially, such as have no relation to one another. This will be 
ready to distract the understanding, and hinder it from attaining perfection in 
any one subject of study. n the pursuit of every valuable subject of 
knowledge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not diverted from it by 
every petty trifle you meet with in the way Be not satisfied with a 
mere oniedan of the best authors, that treat of any subject, instead of ac- 

uainting yourselves thoroughly with the subject itself.”—Dr. Watts on the 

ind, pp. 131—133, 72. 


7. READING CONJOINED WITH THINKING. 


“Deal freely with every author you read ; and yield up your assent only to 
evidence and just reasoning on the subject In the compositions of men, 
remember. you are a man as well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own, that is given to guide you, when _ arrive at years of discretion. . 
Enter into the sense and argument of the authors you read; examine all their 
proofs, and then judge of the truth or falsehood of their opinion. .. You will ac- 


quire by degrees a habit of judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of 
the good writer, whose works you peruse. . .. Never apply yourself to read any 
human author, with a determination beforehand either for or against him ; nor 
with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to confirm or to oppose whatso- 
ever he says; but always read with —y 4 to lay your mind open to truth. and to 


embrace it, as well as to reject every falsehood, though it appears under ever 
80 fair a disguise ever let an unknown word pass in your reading, 
without seeking for its meaning. . . . And, indeed, how many volumes soever 
of learning a man possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his understanding, 
till he has made these several parts of learning his own property, by reasoning, 
by judging for himself, and remembering what he has read.— Dr. Watts on the 
Mind, pp. 61, 62, 66, 67, 72,73. 

“ Says Locke, ‘Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowl- 
edge ; it is thinking that makes what we read ours.’ . . . Says Dugald Stew- 
art, ‘nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of 
invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading without reflection.’ . . . Accustom yourself to refer whatever 
you read to the general head to which it belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to 
the principle it involves or illustrates ; if a principle, to the facts which it 
produces or explains."—Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, pp. 16, 17, 19. 

* Reading, to be useful, should be combined with reflection. Books can af- 
ford but little improvement to those who do not think as well as read 
Thus we see the great necessity of reading with deliberation ; and may I not 
add. that in this respect, laboring people, and those whose pursuits give to 
them almost constant engagement, om advantages which they are not apt to 
appreciate. By reading at intervals, some portion of a good book, and then 
carrying the matter with them to their places of business, as a subject for 
thought and conversation, they will soon discover that the cee grows upon 
them in interest, that their views insensibly become clearer and more enlarged, 
and that useful reflections, not suggested by the author. rise before their 
minds. And thus it is, that men of active pursuits are more apt, as all expe 
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rience testifies, to accumulate useful knowledge, than those whose lives are passed 
in leisure and in the midst o ks. Let me advise, then, that books 
be read deliberately. The old maxim, that ‘if a thing be worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing wel.” is peculiarly applicable to reading. A book run over 
hastily, is rarely understood; if not understood, it is not remembered ; and if 
not remembered, the time spent in reading it is lost. . . . By deep and diligent 
meditation, we (should) acquire something which may truly be called our own; 
for, as Milton says :—who reads 


: pep and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself.’ ” 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 17, 18, 27, 30. 


8. SoctaL or Crass ReEapIne. : 


‘If three or four persons agree to read the same book, and each brings his 
own remarks upon it, at some set hours appointed for conversation, and the 
communicate, mutually, their sentiments on the subjects, and debate about it 
in a friendly manner, the practice will render the reading of any author more 
abundantly beneficial to every one of them If several persons engaged 
in the same study, take into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, and 
appoint a season of communication once a week, they may inform each other 
in a brief manner, concerning the sense, sentiments and method of those several 
authors, and thereby promote each other’s improvement, &c..... Talking 
over the things which you have read to your companions, on the first proper 
opportunity, is a most useful manner of review or repetition, in order to fix them 
upon the mind. Teach them to your younger friends, in order to establish your 
cwn knowledge, while you communicate it to them.”—Dr. Watts on the 
Mind. pp. 60, 61, 178. 

“<Company and conversation,’ says Feltham, ‘are the best instructors fora 
noble nature.’ ‘Anengagement and combating of wits.’ says Erasmus, ‘ does, 
in an extraordinary manner. both show the strength of geniuses, rouses them 
and augments them. If you are in doubt of any thing, do not be ashamed to 
ask, or, if you have committed an error, be corrected.” —Dr. Potter: Hand- 
book —_ Readers, p. 19. 

“ Some books should be read in company with others, especially with our 


family. We never relish a good book so highly as when we read it with a 


friend of congenial tastes. ...... And in this plan of social reading, what 
friends so proper as those of our household! What employment more appro 

riate for the domestic circle, than one which causes the minds of all to move 
in unison, thus strengthening the ties of mutual affection, and causing us to 
associate with home, the remembrance of our intellectual It 
will not be easy to preserve the good old practice of collecting our families 
around the cheerful fire, and teaching them to relish early the home-bred de- 
lights of affection, and of a commom intercourse with those best and most im 
proving visiters, good books.” Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 27, 29. 


9. Re-reapinG or Reviewina. 


“ A frequent review and careful repetition of the things we would learn, anu 
an abridgment of them in a narrow compass, has a great influence to fix them 
in the memory Repetition is so very useful a practice, that Winemon, 
even from his youth to his old age, never read a book without making some 
small points, dashes, or hooks in the margin, to mark what parts of the dis- 
course were proper for review ; and when he came to the end of a section or 
chapter, he always shut his book, and recollected all the sentiments or exvres- 
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sions he had marked, so that he could give a tolerable analysis and abstract 
of every treatise he had read, just after he had finished it. ence he became 
so well furnished with a rich variety of knowledge.”—Dr. Watts on the Mind, 
p. 177. 

“Strive, by frequent reviews, to keep your knowledge always at command. 
‘What Nabe /'4h says an old writer, ‘to A ser much, which isa Reisen to the 
flesh ; to meditate often. which is a burden to the mind ; to learn daily, with 
increase of knowledge, when he is to seek for what he hath learned, and per- 
haps then, especially, when he hath most need thereof? Without this, (re- 
viewing) our studies are but lost labor.’”—Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, 

. 20. 

“T would recommend, that when we become acquainted with a truly good 
book, we read it often. Cecil tells us that he had a ‘shelf for tried books ; 
books, which he could never open without being incited to reflectién, and en- 
riched by some new hintor principle. It should be so with all of us. A few 
books properly selected and Faith ully read, would suffice to yield us more, both 
of pleasure and profit, than any number, however great, taken at random, and 
read, as they usually are, in a hurried and unreflecting manner. A book, more- 
over, which deserves the praise of being good, has cost its author efforts which 
cannot be appreciated at a single reading.”—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Sci- 
ence, p. 29. 


10. READING CONNECTED wiTH WRITING. 


“For want of retiring and writing, many a learned man has lost several use- 
ful meditations of his own, and coal never recall them. . . . Ifa book has no 
index nor good table of contents, it is very useful to make one as you are read- 
ing it. . . . It is sufficient in your index, to take notice —_ of those parts of 
the book which are new to you, or which you think well written, and well 
worthy of your remembrance or review.- Shall I be so free as to assure m 

younger friends, from my own experience, that these methods of reading will 
cost some pains in the first years of your study, and especially in the first au- 
thors, which you peruse in any science, or on any particular subject ; but the 
profit will richly compensate the pains. And in the following years of life. af 
ter you have read a few valuable books on any special subject in this manner, 
it will be very easy to read others of the same kind ; because you will not usu- 
ally find very much new matter in them, which you have not already examin- 
ed. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellencies or defects in his 
style or manner of writing, make just observations upon this also ; and what- 
ever ornaments you find there, or whatever blemishes occur in the language 
or manner of the writer, you may make justremarks uponthem. And remem- 
ber, that one book, read over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, 
will tend more to enrich your understanding, than skimming over the surface 
of twenty It is useful to note down matters of doubt and inquiry, and 
take the first remap to get them resolved either by persons or Sooke. oe 
Lawyers and Divines write down short notes or hints of the principal heads of 


what they desire to commit to memory, in order to ~ or plead. . . . The 
I 


art of short hand is of excellent use for this, as well as other purposes. . . . . 
Those who scarcely ever takea pen in their hands to write short notes or hints 
of what they are to learn, need a double degree of power to retain or recollect 
what they read or hear.”—Dr. Watts on the Mind, pp. 42, 64, 65, 72, 178. 

“Nor is it merely to the philosopher, who wishes to distinguish himself by 
his discoveries, that writing aff an useful instrument of study. Important 
assistance may be derived from it by all those who wish to impress on their 
minds the investigations which occur to them in the course of their reading.” 
—Dugald Stuart: Philos. of the Mind, Vol. 1. p. 3 +2. 

“Seek opportunities to wrife and converse on subjects about which you 
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read. ‘ Reading,’ says Bacon, ‘maketh a full man, conference, a ready man, 
and writing, an eract man” ”—Dr. Potter: Hand Book, Fc., p 19. 
“I add one more suggestion in the words of another. Young persons 
cially, will pardon the suggestion, that in no way, perhaps, can their store 
of applicable knowledge be more certainly, though at first almost imperceptibly 
increased, than hy habitually reading with a in the hand. There is muck 
good sense in these doggerel verses, for which we are indebted to no ordinary 
thinker.” . 


“In reading authors, when you find 
Bright ges that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white ; 

Such a respect is wisely shown, 
another's sense one’s own. 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 30. 


11. Metuop or Reapinc—GeneraL Hints anv Directions. 


Books of importance of any kind, and especially complete treatises on 
any subject, should be first read in a more general and cursory manner, to 
learn a little what the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer’s manner and skill. And for this end, I would advise always, that the 

reface be read. and a survey taken of the table of contents, if there be one, 
‘ ore this first survey of the book. By this means, tm will not only be better 
fitted to give the bode the first.reading, but you will be much assisted in your 
second perusal, which should be done with greater attention and deliberation ; 


and you will learn with more ease and readiness what the author pretends to 
teach. In your reading, mark what is new or unknown to you before; and 
review those chapters, pages, or paragraphs Other things, also, of the 
like nature may be usefully = with regard to the authors which yom 


read. If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by a lhittle- 
analysis of your own. or by hints in the margin; if those things are heaped’ 
together which should be separated, you may wisely distinguish and divide- 
them. If several things relating to the same subject are scattered up and’ 
down separately through the treatise, you may bring them all to one view; 
by references ; or if the matter of a book be eal valuable and deserving, you: 
may throw it into a better method, reduce it to a more logical scheme, or 
abridge it into a lesser form. All these practices will have a tendency both to. 
advance your skill in logic and method, to improve your judgment in general; 
and to give you a fuller survey of that subject in particular. When you have- 
finished the treatise, with all your observations upon it, recollect and determine - 
what real improvements you have made by reading that author. . .. Endeavor: 
to apply every speculative study, as far as possible, to some practical use, 
yp Aye yourself and others may be the better for it."—Dr. Watts, pps. 
59, 64, 139. 

. Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in ‘odd 
ends’ of time. -A good part of life wil cherate be wasted. ‘ There is,” says 
Wyttenbach, ‘no business, no avocation whatever, which will not permit 
a man who has an inclination to give a little time every day to the studies of 
his youth Be not alarmed because so many books are recommended. 
They are not all to be read at once, nor in a short time. ‘ Some travelers, 
says Bishop Hall, ‘have more shrunk at the map than at the way ; between 
hotn. how many stand still with their arms folded.’.... Do not attempt to 
reaa much or fast. ‘To call him well read, who reads many authors, says 
Shaftsbury, ‘is improper.’ ‘It does not matter,’ says Seneca, ‘how many, but 
how good books you have.’..... Endeavor to find opportunities to. use your 
knowledge, and apply it in practice. ‘They proceed right well in all know- 

15. 
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> says Bacon, ‘which do couple study with their practice, and do not 
first study me mt and then practice altogether.”"—Dr. Potter: Hand 
Book, $c., pp. 16, 20. 
“How sHoutp we Reap? First, thoughtfully and critically; secondly, 
m company with a friend or with our family; thirdly, repeatedly ; fourthly, 
with pen in hand.”—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 31. 


- 
12. Errects or Booxs—Inrivence or AUTHORs. 


“Wherefore should not the literary character be associated in utility or 
glory with the other professional classes of society ? The commercial 
prosperity of a nation inspires no renovation in mankind ; nor will its military 
power with their affection. There is an interchange of opinions, as well as of 
spices and specie, which induces nations to esteem each other; and there is 
a glorious succession of authors, as well as of seamen and soldiers, forever 
standing before the eyes of the universe. It is by our authors that foreigners 
have been taught to subdue their own prejudices. The small cities 
of Athens and of Florence will perpetually attest the influence of the literary 
character over other nations; the one received the tributes of the mistress 
of the universe, when the Romans sent their youth to be educated at Athens; 
while the other, at the revival of letters, beheld every polished European 
crowding to its little court. Those who govern a nation, cannot at the 
same time enlighten them ;—authors stand between the governors and the 
governed . The single thought of aman of genius has sometimes 
changed the dispositions of a people, and even of an age When Locke 
and Montesquieu appeared, the old systems of government were reviewed ; 
the principles of legislation were developed ; and many changes have suc- 
ceeded, and are still to succeed Observe the influence of authors in 
forming the character of men, where the solitary man of genius stamps his own 
‘on a people. The habits, the precepts, &c., of Dr. Franklin imprinted them- 
- selves on his Americans ; while the elegant tastes of Sir William Jones could 
pr ba the servants of a commercial corporation to open new and vast sources 
of knowled While Britain retains her awful situation among the 
nations of Europe, the ‘Sylva’ of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant 
‘oaks. In the third edition of that work, the heart of the patriot exults at 
its results. He tells Charles I. ‘how many millions of timber trees, besides 
requisite others, have been propagated and planted at the instigation, and by the 
sole direction of this work. It was an author in his studious retreat, who, 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the late victories of our 
naval sovereignty. Inquire at the Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have 
been cumstrasted, and they can tell you that it was with the oaks which the 

nius of Evelyn planted The same character existed in France, where 

ie Lerres, in 1599, composed a work on the cultivation of mulberry trees, in 
reference to the art of raising silk-worms. He taught his fellow-citizens to 
convert a leaf into silk, and silk to become the representative of gold. .. . .. 
work in France, under the title of ‘L’Ami des Hommes,’ first spread there 
a general passion for agricultural pursuits; and although the national ardor 
-earried all to excess, yet marshes were drained, and waste lands inclosed. .. . 
The commercial world owes tc two retired philosophers, in the solitude ot 
‘their study, Locke and Smith, those principles which dignify trade into a 
liberal pursuit, and connect it with the happiness of a people. . . . In the history 
of — there is no chronology, for to us everything it has done is present ; 
and the earliest attempt is connected with the most recent My learned 


and reflecting friend, (Sharon Turner, Esq.,) whose original researches have 
enriched our national history, has thus observed on the character of Wickliffe 

—‘ To complete our idea of the importance of Wickliffe, it is only necessary to 
add that as his writings made John Huss the Reformer of Bohemia, so tne 
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writings of John Huss led Martin Luther to be the Reformer of Cormany j 80 
extensive and so incalculable are the consequences which sometimes follow 
from human actions.’ Our historian has accompanied this, by giving the very 
feelings of Luther in early life on his first perusal of the works of John Huss ; 
we see the spark of creation caught at the moment; a striking influence of the 
generation of character! Thus a father-spirit has many sons Such are 
the ‘ great lights of the world” by whom the torch of knowledge has been suc- 
cessively seized. and transmitted from one to the other The torch of 
genius is perpetually transferred from hand to hand amidst this fleeting scene.” 
Di Israelis Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, pp. 444, 446. 


13. Earty Reavinc—First Sruptes. 


The serious caution and conscientious watchfulness to be exercised by parents 
and friends, in the selection of books for the young, and for those who have 
not been accustomed to reading, (on the minds of both which classes, vivid 
and permanent, and therefore most important impressions will necessarily 
be produced by the authors recommended.) are forcibly suggested by the 
illustrations which follow. The practical teachings of these examples make 
it proper that they should have the place of emphasis and chief effect, at the 
close of our collations. 

“The first studies form an epoch in the history of genius, and unquestion- 
ably have sensibly influenced its productions. Often have the first impres- 
sions stamped a character on the mind adapted to receive one, as often the 
first step into life has determined its walk An early attachment to the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne produced in Johnson an excessive admiration of 
that Latinized English, which violated the native graces of the language. 
The first studies of Rembrandt affected his after labors; that peculiarity of 
shadow which marks all his pictures, originated in the circumstance of his 
father’s mill receiving light from an aperture at the top, which habituated 
that artist afterwards to view all objects as if seen in that magical light. 
When Pope was a child, he found in his mother’s closet a small library of 
mystical devotion ; but it was not suspected till the fact was discovered, that 
the effusions of love and religion poured forth in his Eloisa, were derived from 
the seraphic raptures of those erotic mystics, who to the last retained a place 
in his library among the classical bards of antiquity. The accidental perusal 
of Quintus Curtius first made Boyle ‘in love with other than pedantic books, 
and conjured up in him,’ as he expresses it, ‘an unsatisfied appetite of know- 
ledge; so that he thought he owed more to Quintus Curtius than did Alex- 
ander’ From the perusal of Rycaut’s folio of Turkish history in childhood, 
the noble and impassioned bard of our times, (Lord Byron.) retained those 
indelible impressions which gave life and motion to the ‘Giaour, the Corsair 
and Alp.’ A voyage to the country produced the scenery. The influence 
of first studies, in the formation of the character of genius, is a moral phenom- 
enon, which has not sufficiently attracted our notice. Dr. Franklin acquaints 
us that when young and wanting books, he accidentally found De Foe’s 
‘Essay on Projects,’ from which work impressions were derived which after- 
wards influenced some of the principal events of his life Such is the 
influence through life of those first unobserved impressions on the character 
of genius, which every author has not recorded.” ‘Such, too, in a greater or 
less degree, is the influence of first impressions on all minds. As the impres- 
sions can never be obliterated, the influence is to last forever.—See D’ Israeli’s 
Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, p. 412. 


14. Hints To Youne Lapies as TO WHat To Reap anp How To Reap. 


“Tuink, my dear young friends. of the difference that is made in the 
character of a human being, simply by reading. Compare an Irish girl 
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who comes to this country at fifteen or sixteen, who has never been taught to 
read, with one of your own countrywomen in the humblest condition, of’ the 
same age. who loves to read, and who has read the books within her reach! 
.... » Books are the best property of the rich; think what they are to 
the poor who really love them. Compare the pampered boy, who cares for 
nothing so much as the indulgence of his sensual appetites, fretting over a 
table epread luxuriously, to a little fellow who, coming fiom the district- 
school, with his empty luncheon basket, snatches his Robinson Crusoe from 
the shelf; and, while his half frozen toes are warming, devours it, forgetful 
of every evil in life It was but yesterday that I was at the humble 
home ofa revolutionary soldier—a pensioner. I found his wife reading. Her 
eight children are dispersed south and west, and the old pair are left alone. 
They live far away from the village, and hardly put their heads out of 
doors from November till March. 1| involuntarily expressed my sympathy 
in their solitary condition. ‘Oh,’ replied the old lady most cheerily, ‘I have 
company—books, the best of company’... . . Think over your = pune 
ance, my young friends ; I am sure you will find among them some old per- 
son, some invalid, some one cut off from social pleasures. to whom life 
would be a tedious burden, if it were not for books If there is a real 
love of books, there is hardly a limit to be set to the knowledge that may 
be acquired from them without the aid of instructors, schools, or colleges. .. . 
A love for reading is with some merely the keen appetite of a superior mind. 
It would be felt under any circumstances whatever. But these are the few 
—the gifted. With most persons, the taste for reading must be cultivated. 
I believe there is no habit easier to form. Intelligent children, who live in 
reading families, with very few exceptions, are fond of reading as soon as 
they can read with facility But, if you have been so unfortunate as 
not to acquire this habit of reading early, form it now for yourself. If you 
are not capable of selecting your own books, take the advice of some friend 
who knows the wants of your mind. Resolve to devote a portion of every 
day, for a year to come, to reading; and then, if you forget your resolu- 
tion, it will not signify. The love of reading will, by that time, surely take 
the gy of the duty, and do your mind vastly more good. 

“It is difficult to give any general advice as to the selection of books, 
because so much depends on the character, opportunities, and leisure of the 
individual It would be too painful for me to believe that there is one 
among you, to whom it is necessary to say, ‘Regard the bible as the first 
and best of books.’ But.I,fear, my young friends, that you read the bible 
much less than you should. The multitude of religious books and tracts 
have, in some measure. superseded it. You are attracted by a story, and, 
to get a little pure gold you receive a great deal of dross. Many of these 
books, I know, derive their spirit from the bible; many of them are useful 
and delightful; but let them take a subordinate place, and not encroach on 
the time you have to give to the reading of the bible. Do not be satisfied to 
drink from the stream which is imbued with much earthy material, when 
you can go to the pure fountain You will find your pleasure in read- 
ing the bible incalculably increased, if you will read it not only with a 
spirit submissive to its Divine instruction, but with your mind awakened, 
and eager to understand it. There are Dictionaries of the Bible that ex- 
plain what is obscure; there are books that will give you much light upon 
the history, customs, and modes of life among the Jews. There are others 
that explain the prophecies, and show you their fulfillment. If you 
can read but few books, be sure that the history of your own country is 
among them. Make yourself acquainted thoroughly with its institutions, 
its past and present condition, its extent, climate, laws, productions, and 
commerce. Xi these subjects come within our own sphere—they may be 
called domestic matters. Think you, if a woman was well instructed, well 
read on these topics, she would be as incapable of business, and therefore 
as dependent as she now is?. . . . Next to the history and condition of your 
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own country, it is important that you acquaint yourselves with the history 
and condition of the countries whence your ancestors came. Theu you , 
will be able to compare your country with other countries, your own times 
with preceding —_ Thus informed, you will not fall into the common 
national vanity of fancying all knowledge, all virtue, and all progress. con- 
centrated in the United States; nor into a worse error. a culpable ignorance 
of the advantages of your own country, and insensibility to them. . . . You 
will find well written and authentic travels a very improving and delightful 
kind of reading. You may lack money and opportunity to travel twent 
miles from home, when for one or two rm fm you may buy a book that wil 
take you, with a well-instructed and all-observing companion, half over the 
world. Or, if you cannot expend the cost of the book, you may get it 
from a society, or district-library ; or, borrow it from some kindly disposed 
person. ..... Good biographies are very improving books. The ex- 
perience of others will often suggest models, advice, and reproof, that comes 
in the most inoffensive form. ... . Every well educated young person whe 
has leisure for reading, should be well versed in English literature. ... . In 
the wide department of fictitious writing, Jet your consciences restrain and 
direct your inclination, and rectify your taste... .. When our Saviour 
employed fiction in the parables of the prodigal son, and of the good 
Samaritan, it was, no doubt, to give to an important truth, a form that should 
be universally interesting and touching. Few will object to your reading 
such fictitious writings as do good to your hearts; and while you have 
such as Sir Walter Scott’s, and Miss Ldgeworth*s, you have no excuse 
for reading the profligate and romantic novels of the last century, or the no 
less — and far more insidious romances of the present day. 

“ Next to ‘what to read,’ comes the great question ‘ how to read, and I 
am not sure the last is not the weightier of the two... .. No book will 
improve you which does not make you think; which does not make your 
own mind work. This is as certain as that the mill is not improved by the 
corn that passes through it, or that the purse is none the richer for the money 
that has been init... .. When you read, do not take for granted, be- 
lieving, with ignorant credulity, whatever you see stated ina book. Re- 
member an author is but one witness, and often a very fallible one. Pause 
in your reading, reflect, compare what the writer tells you with what you 
have learned from other sources on the subject, and, above all, use your 
own judgmeut independently, not presumptuously. ... . . Knowing how 
short and precious time is, be more careful in the selection of your books 
than eager to read a great many. When you dc read, read thoroughly and 
understandingly. ... . It is a good practice to taik about a book you have 
just read ; not to display your knowledge, for this is pedantry or something 
worse; but to make your reading a social blessing by communicating 
liberally to those in your family circle, who may have less time and oppor- 
tunity for reading than you have. You may often, too, by the superior 
knowledge of a friend, correct the false impressions you have received. Or, 
your friend may have read the same book, and then it is a delightful point 
of sympathy. .... One word before I close this subject, as to the preserva- 
tion of your books. If you love them, you will respect them. and unless you 
are incorrigibly slovenly and careless, you will not break off the covers, soil 
the leaves, and dog-ear the corners... . . There is a common and offensive 
habit destructive to books, which we should not presume to caution any 
educating little girl against, if we had not seen it practiced by educated 
men. This is wetting the fingers to turn over the leaves. . . . . Surely this 
should not be. When you borrow a book, put a cover on it before you read 
it. Use it with clean hands. Never lay it down on the face, nor where it 
is exposed to be knocked down by the next passer-by. Do not readily yield 
to any one’s request to lend it again, but return it promptly and punctually 
Perform the borrower’s duty strictly, and Heaven bless you with libera 
lenders."— Miss C. M. Sedgwick: Means and Ends. 
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Pian or READING RECOMMENDED By Tuomas 8S. Grimxke. 


1. Before I commenced an author, I made myself thoroughly master of the 
whole scheme of his work, (if a table of contents and chapters enabled me to 
do so,) of the character of his whole system, of the principles on which he 
had separated and arranged the parts, and of their relation to each other, and 
to the whole. 2. 1 then studied the author in the following manner. After 
i the first sentence, | meditated on it, developing the author’s thought 
as well as I was able; and reducing the whole, as nearly as possible, to a 
single, distinct, concise expression. I then read the second sentence, and 
_ did the same: and next compared the two sentences together, meditating 

on them, and gathering out of them their substance. Thus I went through 
the paragraph, and then reflected on the whole, until I had reduced it to a 
single sentence. — its essence. I then studied the next paragraph in 
like manner: and having finished it, | compared the two together, and gathered 
out of them their substance. The same plan was followed in the comparison 
of sections with sections, chapters with chapters, books with books, until the 
author was finished. This may appear, at first sight, an exceedingly tedious 

rocess; but any one, acquainted with the nature of the mind, Sess the 
wonderful facility that would soon be acquired by a faithful, patient adherence 
to this mode of study, even through a single chapter. 3. A third rule was to 
pass nothing unexamined. nothing without reflection, whether in poetry or fic- 
tion, history or travels, politics, philosophy, or religion. Gratitude will not 
allow me to _ unnoticed the vast advantages derived from a humble, 
patient, thankful perusal of Watts’ admirable book on the Improvement of 
the Mind. Nor ought I to omit the three rules of Professor Whitaker, of 
Cambridge, given to John Boyse, one of the eminent translators of the Bible 
in the time of James the Ist, to study chiefly standing or walking, never to 
study at a window, and not to go to bed, on any account, with cold feet. 

It is an error to suppose that a course of study is confined to the period of 

h, and that when a young man has left school or college, he has finished 
is education, and has nothing to study but his profession. In truth he has 
done little more than treasure upsome of the important materials, and acquire 
the elementary habits and discipline, which are indispensable to the continued 
improvement of his mind. If he expects to be a scholar, not in the literary 
sense of the word, but in a far higher and nobler sense, as a Christian, patriot, 
hilanthropisé, and public servant, in the state or national councils, in literary, 
nevolent, and religious institutions; if he means to be distinguished for his 
sense of duty, and his spirit of usefulness, for just principles, enlarged views, 
dignified sentiments and liberal feelings, for sound thinking, and _ clear, 
close reasoning, let him be assured that he has done little more than lay the 
foundations, in the school, or even in the college, up to the age of twenty. 
He must make up his mind to be a devoted student, in spite of his professional 
engagements, for ten years at least; until he shall have been able to deepen 
strengthen, and enlarge, and elevate his mind, so as to fit himself for 
solid, honorable, permanent usefulness. Let himi remember, that the school 
only prepares the youth to enter on the course of study, appropriate to the 
young man: and that the college only enables the young man to enter on the 
course of study appropriate to the man. Manhood has its appropriate course 
of study, and the difference between men arises very much from their selec- 
tion and pursuit of a right course of a Many fine minds, capable of 
enlarged and durable improvement and usefulness, are lost every year to the 
community, in which their lot is cast, to the country they are bound to serve, 
to the cause of religion, humanity, justice and literature: because they have 
failed in this great duty, they have neglected the course of study, appropriate 
to manhood. And here let it be remarked, that the true student never con- 
siders how much he reads, but rather how little, and only what and how le 
reads.—Grimke on Science, Education, and Literature, p.p. 54-56. 
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EDUCATION, STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AS PART OF EDUCATION. 





LETTER OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY TO HIS BROTHER ROBERT, (EARL OF LEICESTER). 


Turs letter originally appeared in a little volume entitled “ In- 
structions for Travelers, by Robert Earl of Essex, Sir Philip Siduey 
and Secretary Davison, 1633.” It was written in 1578, probably 
on the application of his brother Robert, about to set out on his 
travels, who had been urged by his father, Sir Henry Sidney, at 
that time Lord Deputy to the Queen for Ireland, “ to look to the 
practice of your most loving brother. Imitate his virtues, exer- 
cises, studies and actions. Seek the knowledge of the estate of 
every prince, court, and city you pass through. Address yourself 
to the company, to learn this of the elder sort, and yet neglect not 
the younger. By one you shall gather learning, wisdom, and 
knowledge; by the other, acquaintance, languages and exercise.” 

Sir Pamip Sipney, whose act and words on the fatal field of 
Zutphen, to the poor wounded soldier who, as he was borne by on 
a litter, cast a longing look on a bottle of wine which the wound- 
ed knight was putting to his own lips—* Poor fellow! thy 
necessity seems greater than mine,” and pushed the bottle towards 
him—has outlived the memory of his ‘ Defense of Poesy,’ or his 
‘ Arcadia,’ and all but the traditions of his many personal and in- 
tellectual accomplishments, was born November 29, 1554, at Pens- 
hurst, and died, as above intimated, from the wound received at 
Zutphen, October 16, 1586, in the very prime of his days, “ the idol 
of his times—the soldier’s, scholar’s, courtier’s eye, tongue, and 
word.” His dying words to his brother were; ‘Love my memory, 
cherish my friends, But above all, govern your will and affections 
by the will and word of your Creator, in me beholding the end of 
this world with all her vanities.’ In his own travels, which occu- 
pied three years, he devoted himself to the studies, exercises and 
society for which each city had special opportunities,—at Vienna, 
to horsemanship ; at Padua, to geometry and astronomy, for which 
the University was then famous; at Frankfort he cultivated the so- 


ciety of Hubert Languct, and at Venice, of Tasso, 
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My Goop BROTHER, 

You have thought unkindness in me that I have not written 
oftener unto you, and have desired I should write unto you some- 
thing of my opinion touching your travels; you being persuaded 
my experience thereunto be something, which I must needs con- 
fess, but not as you take it; for you think my experience grows 
from the good things which I have learned; but I know the only 
experience which I have gotten, is to find how much I might have 
learned, and how much indeed I have missed, for want of directing 
my course to the right end, and by the right means. I think you 
have read Aristotle’s Ethics ; if you have, you know it is the begin- 
ning and foundation of all his works, the end to which every man 
doth and ought to bend his greatest and smallest actions. I am 
sure you have imprinted in your mind the scope and mark you 
mean by your pains to shoot at: for if you should travel but to 
travel, or to say you had traveled, certainly you should prove a pil- 
grim to no purpose. But I presume so well of you, that though a 
great number of us never thought in ourselves why we went, but 
a certain tickling humor to do as other men had done, you purpose, 
being a gentleman born, to furnish yourself with the knowledge of 
such things as may be serviceable for your country and calling; 
which certainly stands not in the change of air, for the warmest 
sun makes not a wise man ; no, nor in learning languages, although 
they be of serviceable use, for words are but words in what lan- 
guage soever they be, and much less in that all of us come home 
full of disguisements, not only of apparel, but of our countenances, 
as though the credit of a traveler stood all upon his outside; but 
in the right informing your mind with those things which are most 
notable in those places which you come unto. 

Of which as the one kind is so vain, as I think ere it be long, 
like the mountebanks in Italy, we travelers shall be made sport of 
in comedies; so may I justly say, who rightly travels with the eye 
of Ulysses, doth take one of the most excellent ways of worldly 
wisdom. For hard sure it is to know England, without you know 
it by comparing it with some other country, no more than a man 
can know the swiftness of his horse without seeing him well 
matched. For you, that are a logician, know, that as greatness of 
itself is a quantity, so yet the judgment of it, as of mighty riches 
and all other strengths, stands in the predicament of relation ; so 
that you can not tell what the Queen of England is able to do 
defensively or offensively, but through knowing what they are able 
to do with whom she is to be matched. This, therefore, is one 
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notable use of travelers, which stands in the mind and correlative 
knowledge of things, in which kind comes in the knowledge of all 
leagues betwixt prince and prince; the topographical description 
of each country ; how the one lies by situation to hurt or help the 
other ; how they are to the sea, well harbored or not; how stored 
with ships; how with revenue; how with fortification and garri- 
sons ; how the people, warlike, trained, or kept under, with many 
other such considerations, which as they confusedly come into my 
mind, so I, for want of leisure, hastily set them down; but these 
things, as I have said, are of the first kind. 

The other kind of knowledge is of them which stand in the 
things which are in themselves either simply good, or simply bad, 
and so serve for a right instruction or a shunning example. These 
the poet meant in this verse, “ Qui multos hominum mores cognovit 
et urbes.” For he doth not mean by “mores” how to look, or put 
off one’s cap with a new-found grace, although true behavior is not 
to be despised; marry my heresy is, that the English behavior is 
best in England, and the Italian’s in Italy. But “mores” he takes 
for that from whence moral philosophy is so called; the certainness 
of true discerning of men’s minds both in virtue, passion and vices. 
And when he saith, “cognovit urbes,” he means not, if I be not 
deceived, to have seen towns, and marked their buildings; for 
surely houses are but houses in every place, they do but differ “ se- 
cundum magis et minus ;” but he attends to their religion, politics, 
laws, bringing up of children, discipline both for war and peace, 
and such like. These I take to be of the second kind, which are 
ever worthy to be known for their own sakes. As surely in the 
great Turk, though we have nothing to do with him, yet his disci- 
pline in war matters is worthy to be known and learned. 

Nay, even in the kingdom of China, which is almost as far as the 
Antipodes from us, their good laws and customs are to be learned; 
but to know their riches and power is of little purpose for us, since 
that can neither advance nor hinder us. But in our neighbor 
countries, both these things are to be marked, as well the latter, 
which contain things for themselves, as the former, which seek to 
know both those, and how their riches and power may be to us 
available, or otherwise. The countries fittest for both these, are 
those you are going into. France is above all other most needful 
for us to mark, especially in the former kind; next is Spain and the 
Low Countries; then Germany, which in my opinion excels all 
others as much in the latter consideration, as the other doth in the 
former, yet neither are void of neither; for as Germany, methinks, 
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doth excel in good laws, and well administering of justice, so are 
we likewise to consider in it the many princes with whom we may 
have league, the places of trade, and means to draw both soldiers 
and furniture thence in time of need. So on the other side, as in 
France and Spain, we are principally to mark how they stand to- 
wards us both in power and inclination; so are they, not without 
good and fitting use, even in the generality of wisdom to be known. 
As in France, the courts of parliament, their subaltern jurisdiction, 
and their continual keeping of paid soldiers. In Spain, their good 
and grave proceedings; their keeping so many provinces under 
them, and by what manner, with the true points of honor; wherein 
since they have the most open conceit, if they seem over curious, 
it is an easy matter to cut off when a man sees the bottom. Flan- 
ders likewise, besides the neighborhood with us, and the annexed 
considerations thereunto, hath divers things to be learned, espec- 
ially their governing their merchants and other trades, Also for 
Italy, we know not what we have, or can have, to do with them, 
but to buy their silks and wines; and as for the other point, ex- 
cept Venice, whose good laws and customs we can hardly propor- 
tion to ourselves, because they are quite of a contrary government; 
there is little there but tyrannous oppression, and servile yielding 
to them that have little or no right over them. And for the men 
you shall have there, although indeed some be excellently learned, 
yet are they all given to counterfeit learning, as a man shall learn 
among them more false grounds of things than in any place else 
that I know ; for, from a tapster upwards, they are all discoursers 
in certain matters and qualities, as horsemanship, weapons, paint- 
ing, and such are better there than in other countries ; but for other 
matters, as well, if not better, you shall have them in nearer places. 

Now resteth in my memory but this point, which indeed is the 
chief to you of all others; which is the choice of what men you 
are to direct yourself to; for it is certain no vessel can leave a 
worse taste in the liquor it contains, than a wrong teacher infects 
an unskillful hearer with that which hardly will ever out: I will 
not tell you some absurdities I have heard travelers tell; taste him 
well before you drink much of his doctrine. And when you have 
heard it, try well what you have heard, before you hold it for a 
principle; for one error is the mother of athousand. But you may 
say, how shall I get excellent men to take pains to speak with me ! 
truly in few words, either by much expense or much humbleness. 

Your most loving Brother, 
Pair Sripvey. 
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LORD BACON. ESSAY.—OF TRAVBL. 


Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in the elder, 
a part of experience. He that traveleth into a country, before he 
hath some entrance into the language, goeth to school and not to 
travel. That young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant, 
I allow (approve) well; so that he be such a one that hath the lan- 
guage, and hath been in the country before; whereby he may be 
able to tell them what things are worthy to be seen in the country 
where they go, what acquaiutances they are to seek, what exercises 
or discipline the place yieldeth ; for else young men shall go hooded, 
and look abroad little. It is a strange thing that, in sea voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should 
make diaries; but in land travel, wherein so much is to be ob- 
served, for the most part they omit it; as if chance were fitter to 
be registered than observation : let diaries, therefore, be brought in 
use. The things to be seen and observed are the courts of princes, 
especially when they give audience to ambassadors ; the courts of 
justice, while they sit and hear causes; and so of consistories ec- 
clesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the monuments that 
are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities and towns; 
and so the havens and harbors, antiquities and ruins, libraries, col- 
leges, disputations, and lectures, where any are; shipping and 
navies ; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near great cities ; 
armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, burses, warehouses, exer- 
cises of horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the like: 
comedies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do resort; 
treasuries of jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to con- 
clude, whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go; after 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. 
As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shows, men need not to be put in mind of them: 
yet they are not to be neglected. If you will have a young man 
to put his travel into a little room, and in short time to gather 
much, this you must do: first, as was said, he must have some en- 
trance into the language before he goeth; then he must have such 
a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, as was likewise said : 
let him carry with him also some card, or book, describing the 
country where he traveleth, which will be a good key to his in- 
quiry; let him keep also a diary; let him not stay long in one 
city or town, more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; 
nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let him change his lodg- 
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ing from one end and part of the town to another, which is a great 
adamant (loadstone) of acquaintance; let him sequester himself 
from the company of his countrymen, and diet in such places where 
there is good company of the nation where he traveleth : let him, 
upon his removes from one place to another, procure recommenda- 
tion to some person of quality residing in the place whither he re- 
moveth, that he may use his favor in those things he desireth to see 
or know: thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. As 
for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel, that which is 
most of all profitable is acquaintance with the secretaries and em- 
ployed men of ambassadors: for so in traveling in one country, he 
shall suck the experience of many: let him also see and visit emi- 
nent persons in all kinds, which are of great name abroad, that he 
may be able to tell how the life agreeth with the fame. For quar- 
rels, they are with care and discretion to be avoided; they are 
commonly for mistresses, healths, place, and words: and let a man 
beware how he keepeth company with. choleric and quarrelsome 
persons, for they will engage him in their own quarrels. When a 
traveler returneth home, let him not leave the countries where he 
hath traveled altogether behind him; but maintain a correspond- 


ence by letters with those of his acquaintance which are of most 
worth ; and let his travel appear rather in his discourse than in his 
apparel or gesture ; and in his discourse let him be rather advised 
in his answers than forward to tell stories: and let it appear that 
he doth not change his country manners for those of foreign parts; 
but only prick in some flowers of that which he hath learned 
abroad into the customs of his own country. 


SHAKSPEARE—POLONIUS TO HIS SON LOTHARIO. 


There, my blessing with you: 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character :— 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched unfledgéd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear 't, that th’ opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
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But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that, 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all,—to thine ownself be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.—Hamlet. 


JOHN MILTON. 


Mitton, having improved every facility of culture at home and 
school, and tested the value of foreign travel in his own experience, 
but entering on it only when his own mind was well disciplined, 
and furnished with a knowledge of the government, history, lan- 
guage and literature of the countries which he proposed to visit, 
and furnished too with letters from scholars and statesmen which 
introduced him to men eminent in science and public administra- 
tion—thus educated and equipped, Milton, in his ‘ plan of a com- 
plete and virtuous education to fit the ingenuous youth of England 
for the exigencies of private and public life, in peace or war,’ thus 
speaks of the advantages of travel : 


Besides these constant exercises at home, there is another’ opportunity of 
gaining experience to be won from pleasure itself abroad; in these vernal sea- 
sons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sul- 
lenness against nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake of her re- 
joicing with heaven and earth. I should not, therefore, be a persuader to them 
of studying much then, after two or three years that they have well laid their 
grounds, but to ride out in companies, with prudent and staid guides, to all 
quarters of the land, learning and observing all places of strength, all commodi- 
ties of building, and of soil for towns and tillage, harbors and ports for trade. Some- 
times taking sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also what they can in the 
practical knowledge of sailing and sea-fight. These ways would try all the pecu- 
liar gifts of nature, and if there were any secret excellences, would fetch it out 
and give it fair opportunities to advance itself by, which could not but mightily 
redound to the good of this nation, and bring into fashion again those old 
admired virtues and excellences with far more advantage now in this purity of 
Christian knowledge. If they desire to see other countries at three or four- 
and-twenty years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge experience and 
make wise observation, they will by that time be such as shall deserve the re- 
gard and honor of all men where they pass, and the society and friendship of 
those, in all places, who are best and most eminent. 


LORD LITTLETON. 


Me other cares in other climes engage— 

In various knowledge to improve my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worst foe to Truth; 

By foreign arts, domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions and my views extend ; 

The useful science of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants show. 





TRAVEL, AS PART OF EDUCATION. 


LORD HARDWICKE. 


I wIsH, sir, you would make people understand that travel is really the last 
step to be taken in the instruction of youth: and that to set out with it, is to 
begin where they should end. Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts 
is to look into their customs and policies, and observe in what particulars they 
excel or come short of our own; to unlearn some odd peculiarities in our man- 
ners, and wear off such awkward stiffnesses and affectations in our behavior, 
as may possibly have been contracted from constantly associating with one na- 
tion of men, by a more free, general, and mixed conversation. But how can 
any of these advantages be attained by one who is a mere stranger to the cus- 
tom and policies of his native country, and has not yet fixed in his mind the 
first principles of manners. and behavior? To endeavor it, is to build a gaudy 
structure without any foundation; or, if I may be allowed the expression, to 
work a rich embroidery upon a cobweb. 

Another end of traveling, which deserves to be considered, is the improving 
our taste for the best authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where they 
lived, and of which they wrote; to compare the natural face of the country 
with the description they have given us, and observe how well the picture 
agrees with the original. This must certainly be a most charming exercise to 
the mind that is rightly turned for it; besides that it may in a good measure 
be made subservient to morality, if the person is capable of drawing just con- 
clusions concerning the uncertainty of human things, from the ruinous altera- 
tions time and barbarity have brought upon so many places, cities, and whole 
countries, which make the most illustrious figures in history. And this hint 
may be not a little improved by examining every spot of ground that we find 
celebrated as the scene of some famous action, or retaining any footsteps of a 
Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some such great virtuous men. A nearer view of 
any such particular, though really little and trifling in itself, may serve the 
more powerfully to warm a generous mind to an emulation of their virtues, 
and a great ardency of ambition to imitate their bright examples, if it comes 
duly tempered and prepared for the impression. But this I believe you 
will hardly think those to be, who are so far from entering into the sense and 
spirit of the ancients, that they do not yet understand their language with any 


exactness. 
Paitire Yorue (afterwards Earl of Hardwicke), in Spectator 364. 


MACAULAY.—ON DR. JOHNSON’S ESTIMATE OF TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 


Ir is remarkable that to the last he [Dr. Johnson] entertained a fixed con- 
tempt for all those modes of life and those studies which tend to emancipate 
the mind from the prejudices of a particular age or particular nation. Of for- 
eign travel and of history he spoke with the fierce and boisterous contempt of 
ignorance. ‘What does a man learn by traveling? Is Beauclerk the better 
for traveling? What did Lord Charlemont learn in his travels, except that 
there was a snake in one of the pyramids of Egypt?” History was, in his 
opinion, to use the fine expression of Lord Plunket, ‘an old almanac.’ His- 
torians could, as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than that of almanac- 
makers; and his favorite historians were those who, like Lord Hailes, aspired 
to no higher dignity. He always spoke with contempt of Robertson. Hume 
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he would not even read. He affronted one of his friends for talking to him 
about Cataline’s conspiracy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the 
Punic war again as long as he lived. 

Assuredly one fact which does not directly affect our own interest, consid- 
ered in itself, is no better worth knowing than another fact. The fact that 
there is a snake in a pyramid, or the fact that Hanibal crossed the Alps, are 
in themselves as unprofitable to us as the fact that there is a green blind in a 
particular house in Threadneedle Street, or the fact that a Mr. Smith comes 
into the city every morning on the top of one of the Blackwall stages. But it 
is certain that those who will not crack the shell of history, will never get at 
the kernel. Johnson, with hasty arrogance, pronounced the kernel worthless. 
because he saw no value in the shell. The real use of traveling to distant 
countries and of studying the annals of past times, is to preserve men from the 
contraction of mind which those can hardly escape whose whole communion 
is with one generation and one neighborhood, who arrive at conclusions by 
means of an induction not sufficiently copious, and who therefore constantly 
confound exceptions with rules, and accidents with essential properties. In 
short, the real use of traveling and of studying history is to keep men from 
being what Tom Dawson was in fiction, and Samuel Johnson in reality. 


DR. AIKIN.—HOW TO OBSERVE. 
Joun Arxtn, M. D., was born in Kibworth, in Lancashire, in 1747, 
educated at Warrington and Edinburgh, and took his medical de- 
gree at Leyden in 1784. He was for a time principal of a dissent- 


ing academy at Warrington, but pursued his medical practice at 
Yarmouth and Stoke Newington, London. He commenced his 
literary career by publishing, in connection with his sister, (Mrs. 
Anna Letitia Barbauld) Evenings at Home, in which the following 
illustration of the too common practice of travelers, old and young, 


first appeared : 
EYES AND NOT EYES; OR THE ART OF SEEING. 
Conversation between a Tutor and his two pupils, Robert and William. 

Tutor. Well, Robert, where have you been walking this afternoon? (said a 
Tutor to one of his pupils at the close of a holyday.) 

Robert. I have been to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmill upon 
Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

T. Well, that is a pleasant round. 

R. I thought it very dull, sir; I scarcely met with a single person. I would 
much rather have gone along the turnpike-road. 

T. Why, if seeing men and horses is your object, you would, indeed, be 
better entertained on the high-road. But did you see William? 

R. We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I walked on 
and left him. 

T. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

R. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and that! I 
would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet. 

T. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been? 

William. O, the pleasantest walk! I went all over Broom-heath, and so up 
to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green meadows by 
the side of the river 

T. Why, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he complains of 
its dullness, and prefers the high-road. 
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W. I wonder at that. Iam sure I hardly took a step that did not delight 
me ; and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

T. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you so much. 
I fancy it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

W. I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you know, is close 
and sandy, so I-did not mind it much, but made the best of my way. How- 
ever, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It was an old crabtree, 
out of which grew a great bunch of something green, quite different from the 
tree itself. Here is a branch of it. 

T. Ah! this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame for the use made of it by the 
Druids of old, in their religious rites and incantations. It bears a very slimy 
white berry, of which birdlime may be made, whence the Latin name viscus. 
It is one of those plants which do not grow in the ground by a root of their 
own, but fix themselves upon other plants; whence they have been humor- 
ously styled parasitical, as being hangers on, or dependents. It was the mis- 
tletoe of the oak that the Druids particularly honored. 

W. A little further on I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree, and run up 
the trunk like a cat. 

T. That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live. They 
bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, aud do much damage to the 
trees by it. 

W. What beautiful birds they are! 

T. Yes; they have been called, from their color and size, the English parrot. 

W. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was! The air 
seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and unbounded! Then 
it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I had never observed be- 
fore. There were at least three kinds of heath, (I have got them in my hand- 
kerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and bellfiower, and many others of all 
colors, of which I will beg you presently to tell me the names. 

T. That I will, readily. 

W. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was a pretty 
grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some great stones; 
and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above his tail. 

T. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious birds to eat, 
and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other counties, in great 
numbers. 

W. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the heath, that 
amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept flying round and 
round just over my head, and crying pewit so distinctly, one might almost fancy 
they spoke. I thought I should have caught one of them, for he flew as if 
one of his wings was broken, and often tumbled close to the ground; but as I 
came near, he always contrived to get away. 

T. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This was all an artifice of the bird’s, 
to entice you away from its nest: for they build upon the bare ground, and 
their nest would easily be observed, did not they draw off the attention of in- 
truders, by their loud cries and counterfeit lameness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often over shoes 
in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an old man and a 
boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel; and I had a good deal of 
talk with them, about the manner of preparing the turf, and the price it sells 
at. They gave me, too, a creature I never saw before—a young viper, which 
they had just killed, together with its dam. I have seen several common 
snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and of a darker color than they are. 

T. True. Vipers frequent those turfy boggy grounds pretty much, and I 
have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 

W. They are very venomous, are they not? 

T. Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though they 
seldom prove fatal. 

W. Well—I then took my course up to the windmill on the mount. I 
climbed up the steps of the mill in order to get a better view of the country 
round. What an extensive prospect! I counted fifteen church steeples; and 
I saw several gentlemen’s houses peeping out from the midst of green woods 
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and plantations; and I could trace the windings of the river all along the low 
grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge of hills. But I'll tell you what I mean 
to do, if you will give me leave. 

T. What is that? 

W. I will go again, and take with me Carey’s county map, by which I 
shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

T. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket spying- 


W. I shall be very glad of that. Well—a thought struck me, that as the 
hill is called Camp-mount, there might probably be some remains of ditches 
and mounds, with which I have. read that camps were surrounded. “ And I 
really believe ‘I discovered something of that sort running round one side of 
the mount. } 

Tf. Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described such re- 
mains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others Danish. We 
will examine them further when we go. 

W. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, and walked 
on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all bordered with reeds, 
and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different from those I had seen on the 
heath. As I was getting down the bank to reach one of them, I heard some- 
thing plunge into the water near me. It was a large water-rat, and) I saw it. 
swim over to the other side, and go into its hole. There were a great many 
large dragon flies all about the stream. I caughtone of the finest, and have got 
him here in a leaf. But how I longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over 
the water, and every now and then darting down into it! It was all over a 
mixture of the most beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was 
somewhat less than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

T. I can tell you what that bird was—a kingfisher, the celebrated halcyon 
of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on fish, which it 
catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the banks; and is a shy, 
retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream where it inhabits. 

W. I must try to get another sight of him, for I never saw a bird that 
pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook till it entered the river, 
and then took the path that runs along the bank. On the opposite side I ob- 
served several little birds running along the shore, and making a piping noise. 
They were brown and white, and about as big as a snipe. 

T. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family of birds 
that get their living by wading among the shallows, and picking up worms and 
insects. 

W. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the surface of 
the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes they dashed 
into the stream ; sometimes they pursued one another so quickly, that the eye 
could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a high steep sand-bank rose 
directly above the river, I observed many of them go in and out of holes, with 
which the bank was bored full. 

T. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of swallows. 
They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They make their nests, 
and bring up their young in these holes, which run a great depth, and by their 
situation are secure from all plunderers. 

W. A little farther I saw a man in a boat, who was catching eels in an odd 
way. He had a long pole, with broad iron prongs at the erid, just like Nep- 
tune’s trident, only there were five instead of three. This he pushed straight 
down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the river, and fetched up the eels 
sticking between the prongs. 

T. I have seen this method. It is called, spearing of eels. 

W. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my head, with 
his large flagging wings. He alighted at the next turn of the river, and I 
crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had waded into the 
water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was standing with his neck 
drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Presently he darted his long bill as . 
quick as lightning into the water, and drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I 
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saw him cateh another in'the same’ manner. . He then took alarm at: some noise 
I made, and flew away :slowly to.a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

T. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest. tree they 
can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. Formerly, when these 
birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, many gentlemen had their 
heronries, and a few are still, remaining. 

W. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. ~ 

T. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies are com- 
paratively small. 

W. 'I'then, turned ‘homewards across the meadows, where.I stopped awhile 
to look. at a/large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at no great dis- 
tanee. I could not tell at first what to make of them; for they rose altogether 
from the ground as thick as a swarm of bees, and formed themselves into a 
kind'of black cloud hovering over the field. After taking a short round they 
settled again, and presently rose,again in the same manner. I dare say there 
were hundreds of them. 

7. Perhaps:s0; for in the fenny countries their flocks are so numerous as 
to break down’ whole iacres of reeds, by. settling on them. This disposition of 
starlings to fly in close swarms, was remarked even by Homer, who compares 
the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud of starlings retiring dismayed 
at the approach of the hawk. 

W. After I had,left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in the way to our 
house, and passed: close by a deep marl pit. Looking into it, saw, on one of 
the sides, a cluster of what I took to be shells; and upon going down, I picked 
up a-clod of marl, which was quite full of them; but how sea shells could get 
there, I can not imagine. 

T. I do not wonder at your ‘surprise, since many philosophers have been 
much perplexed to account. for the same appearance. It is not uncommon to 
find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals, even in the bowels 
of high mountains, very remote.from the sea. 

W. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was setting, 
and: I stood looking at.it till it was quite lost. What a glorious sight! The 
clouds were tinged ‘with purple and crimson, and yellow of all shadesand hues, 
and the clear-sky varied from blue to a fine green at the horizon. But how 
large the dun appears. just.as it sets! I think it.seems twice as big as when it 
is over head. 

T. It, doés, #0; and. you may ‘probably have observed the same apparent en- 

tof the: moon iat its rising. 

W. Ihave; but pray what is the reason of this? 

T. Itis an;optical deception, depending upon principles: which I can not 
well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. But what 
@ number of new ideas this .afternoon’s walk has afforded you? Ido not won- 
der that you: found it amusing: it has been very instructive, too. Did you see 
nothing of ‘all.these sights, Robert? 

R. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice. of them. 

T. Why not? 

R.. I do not-know. I did-notcare‘about them ; :and I-made the best.of my 

home. 

T. That would have been right, if you had been sent ona message; but as 
you only!walked: for amusement, it would have been wiker to have sought out 
as many.sources'of.it as possible. Bat so it is—one man walks through the 
world with his.eyes open, and another with them shut; and upon this differ- 
ence depends all the superiority of -knowledge the one acquires above the 
other. I have known sailors who had been in ail the quarters of the world, 
and could tell you nothing but the-signs of the tippling-houses they frequented 
in ‘different ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. On the. other hand, 
@ Franklin could not,cross the: channel without making some observations ‘use 
ful to mankind. ‘While manya vacant, thoughtless youth is whirled through- 
out Europe’ without gaining a single idea worth crossing. street for, the ob- 
serving eye and inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight in 
every ramble in town and country. Do you then, William, continue to make 
use of your eyes; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 
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MANNERS, OR GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


Manners, Behavior or Good Breeding, holds anjimportant place in 
every scheme of liberal tulture. It has been variously defined or 
rather described—by Swift ‘as the art.of making those people easy 
with whom we converse ;’ by Chesterfield ‘as the result of much 
good sense, some good nature, and a little self-denial for the sake 
of others, and with a view to obtain the’ same indulgence from 
them,’ and again as that ‘withoyt which the scholar is a pedant, . 
the philosopher a cynic, the soldier a brute, and every man disagreéa- 
ble;? by Ralph Waldo Emerson ‘as the silent and subtle lan- 
guage of the figure, movement and gesture, and the whole action 
of the human machine; by Landor ‘as a power, which takes 
away the weight and galling from any other power we may exer- 
cise, and the want of which always leaves room for a suspicion of 
folly ;’ by Steele ‘as supplying the small change for. ordinary 
traffic, even if the coffers are filled with gold;’ by Lord Chatham, 
as ‘benevolence in trifles, or the preference of others to ourselves 
in the little daily, hourly occurrences in the commerce of life. The 
habitual attention to the little wants of those. we are with, by 
which we prevent or remove them,’ It is in brief the application 
of the Christian Rule ‘of doing unto others as we would have 
others do unto us,’ in the small as well:as the great matters of life, 

Good sense, a sincere desire to please, quick observation and 
analysis of the subtle influences which go out: from ‘the presence, 
speech and movements of a well-bred person, and the frequenting 
the society of men and women, to whom good manners is an.uncon- 
scious habit—are the best school and teachers of this branch of social 
training. 

We propose to bring, together suggestions which have received 
the stamp of success, for the cultivation of this social.virtue and 
grace of character—not the chief end of man here below, but 
the Corinthian capital of the solid fabric of a consummate edu- 


cation. 
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MANNERS, OR GOOD BREEDING. 


JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 


Tux following suggestions constitute “ The treatise on Good 
Manners and Good Breeding,” which was published soon after the 
Dean’s death, and are substantially the same as printed in No. 20 
of the Tatler, issued March 6, 1710-11. They have been very 
much praised as “containing the substance of all the doctrine on 
this subject.” 

GOOD MANNERS. 


Good manners is the art of making those people easy with whom 
we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best bred in the 
company. ' 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best man- 
ners. And as some lawyers have introduced unreasonable things 
into common law, so likewise many teachers have introduced absurd 
things into common good manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our behavior to the 
three several degrees of men; our superiors, our equals, and those 
below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat, or drink is 
a breach of manners; but a tradesman or a farmer must be thus 
treated, or else it will be difficult to persuade them that they are 
welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the three great sources 
of ill-manners: without some one of these defects, no man will be- 
have himself ill for want of experience, or of what, in the language 
of fools, is called knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason will not di- 
rect us what to say or do in company, if we are not misled by 
pride or ill-nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal foundation of 
good manners; but because the former is a gift which very few 
among mankind are possessed of, therefore all the civilized nations 
of the world have agreed upon fixing some rules upon common be- 
havior best suited to their general customs or fancies, as a kind of 
artificial good sense, to supply the defects of reason. Without 
which the gentlemanly part of dunces would be perpetually at cuffs, 
as they seldom fail-when they happen to be drunk, or engaged in 
squabbles about women or play. And, God be thanked, there 
hardly happens a duel in a year, which may not be imputed to one 
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of these three motives. Upon which account, I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to find the legislature make any new laws against the 
practice of duelling; because the methods are easy and many fora 
wise man to avoid a quarrel with honor, or engage in it with inno- 
cence. And I can discover no political evil in suffering bullies, 
' sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each other by a method of 
their own, where the law has not been able to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended for regu- 
lating the conduct of those who have weak understandings ; so they 
have been corrupted by the persons for whose use they were con- 
trived. For these people have fallen into a needless and endless 
way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely trouble- 
some to those who practice them, and insupportable to everybody 
else : insomuch that wise men are often more uneasy at the over- 
civility of these refiners than they could possibly be in the conver- 
sation of peasants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behavior are nowhere bet- 
ter seen than at those tables where the ladies preside, who value 
themselves upon account of their good-breeding; where a man 
must reckon upon passing an hour without doing any one thing he 
has a mind to; unless he will be so hardy as to break through all 
the settled decorum of the family. She determines what he loves 
best, and how much he shall eat; and if the master of the house 
happens to be of the same disposition, he proceeds in the same 
tyrannical manner to prescribe in the drinking part: at the same 
time you are under the necessity of answering a thousand apologies 
for your entertainment. And although a good deal of this humor 
is pretty well worn off among many people of the best fashion, yet 
too much of it still remains, especially in the country ; where an 
honest gentleman assured me, that having been kept four days 
against his will at a friend’s house, with all the circumstances of 
hiding his boots, locking up the stable, and other contrivances of 
the like nature, he could not remember, from the moment he came 
into the house to the moment he left it, any one thing wherein his 
inclination was not directly contradicted; as if the whole family 
had entered into a combination to torment him. - 

But, beside all this, it would be endless to recount the many 
foolish and ridiculous accidents I have observed among these unfor- 
tunate proselytes to ceremony. I have seen a duchess fairly knocked 
down, by the précipitancy of an officious coxcomb running to save 
her the trouble of opening a door. I remember, upon a birthday 
at court, a great lady was rendered utterly disconsolate by a dish 
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of sauce let fall by a page directly upon her head-dress and brocade, 
while she: gave a sudden tarm to her elbow upon some point of 
ceremony with the person who sat next to her. Monsieur Buys, 
the Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners were much of a size, 
brought a son with him, about thirteen years old, to a great table 
at. court. The boy and his father, whatever they put on their 
plates, they first offered round in order, to every person in com- 
pany ; so that we could not get a minute’s quiet during the whole 
dinner. At last their two plates happened to encounter, and with 
so much violence, that, being china, they broke in twenty pieces, 
and stained half the company with wet sweetmeats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and sciences; and 
sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the over-rating of any 
kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of knowledge 
‘be a trifle ‘in itself, the pedantry is the greater. For which reason 
I look upon fiddlers, dancing-masters, heralds, masters of the cere- 
mony, &., to be greater pedants than Lipsius, er the elder Scal- 
iger. With this kind of pedants, the court, while I knew it, was 
always plentifully stocked; I mean from the gentleman usher (at 
least) inclusive, downward to the gentleman porter: who are, gen- 
erally speaking, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island ean afford, and with the smallest tincture of good manners ; 
which is the only trade they profess. For, being wholly illiterate, 
and conversing chiefly with each other, they reduce the whole sys- 
tem of breeding within the forms and circles of their several offices : 
and, as they are below the notice of ministers, they. live and die in 
court under‘all revolutions, with great obsequiousness to those who 
arc in any degree of credit or favor, and with rudeness and inso- 
lence to everybody else. Whence I have long concluded, that 
good manners are not a plant of the court growth: for if they 
were, those people, who have understandings directly of a level for 
such acquirements, who have served such long apprenticeships to 
nothing élse, would certainly have picked them up. For, as to the 
great officers, who attend the prince’s person or councils, or pre- 
side in his family, they are a transient body, who have no better a 
title to good manners than their neighbors, nor will probably have 
recourse to gentlemen ushers for instruction. So that I know little 
to be learned at court upon this head, except in the material cir- 
cumstance of dress; wherein the authority of the maids of honor 
must indeed be allowed to be almost equal to that of a favorite 
actress. 

I make a difference between good manners and good breeding; 
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although; in order to vary my expression, I am sometimes forced to 
confound them. By the first, I only understand the art of remem- 
bering and applying certain settled forms of general behavior, But 
good-breeding: is of a. much larger extent;. for, beside an uncom- 
mon degrée of literature sufficient to qualify a gentleman for read- 
ing a:play. or a political. pamphlet, it. takes. in a great compass of 
knowledge; no. less: than that. of dancing; fighting; gaming, mak- 
ing the circle of Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking French; 
not. to. mention some other secondary or subaltern accomplish- 
ments, which are more. easily, acquired.. So, that. the, difference be- 
tween good breeding and good manners lies in this, that the former: 
can not be attained’ to. by the best understandings without study 
and labor ; whereas a tolerable degree of, reason, will instruct us in 
every part of good manners, without other assistance, 

I can think of. nothing: more useful upon. this subject than to 
point out some particulars, wherein the very essentials. of good, 
manners are concerned, the neglect or perverting of which does 
very much disturb the good commerce of the world, by introducing: 
a traffic of mutual uneasiness in most companies, 

First, A necessary part of good. manners is.a punctual observance 
ef, time, at, our own dwellings,. or those of others, or at third! 
places ; whether upon matter of civility, business; or diversion; 
which rule, though it bé-a plain dictate of common. reason, yet. the 
greatest minister I ever knew was the greatest trespasser against. it ; 
by which all his: business. doubled: upon him, and placed him in a; 
continual arrear. Upon which) I often used to rally him, as de- 
ficient in point of good: manners.. I have known. more than one 
ambassador and seeretary of state, with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good success and applause, 
by the mere: force of exactness and regularity. If you; duly ob- 
serve time for the service of another; it; doubles, the obligation ; if. 
upon, your own, account,.it would be, manifest: folly,.as, well as in- 
gratitude, to neglect it; if both are concerned; to. make your equal 
or inferior attend on you to his own, disadvantage is.pride and in- 
justice, 

Ignorance of forms can not, properly be styled. ill, manners, be- 
cause forms are subject to frequent changes,; and consequently, 
being not founded upon reason, are beneath. a wise,man’s regard, 
Besides, they: vary in. every country ; and. after a, short, period of 
time, very: frequentiy in the same; so that.a map, who travels must 
needs be at first. a strangen to them in every court: throngh which, 
he passes; and, perhaps, at his return, as; muoh a, stranger in. his: 
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own; and after all, they are easier to be remembered or forgotten 
than faces or names. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies that superficial young 
men bring with them from abroad, this bigotry of forms is one of 
the principal, and more predominant than the rest; who look upon 
them not only as if they were matters capable of admitting of 
choice, but even as points of importance; and are therefore zealous 
on all occasions to introduce and propagate the new forms and fash- 
ions they have brought back with them ; so that, usually speaking, 
the worst bred person in company is a young traveler just returned 
from abroad. 

Hints on Good Manners, by Swift. 
-Good manners is the art of making every reasonable person in 
the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 

What passes for good manners in the world generally produces 
quite contrary effects. 

Many persons, of both sexes, whom I have known, and who 
passed for well-bred -in their own and the world’s opinion, are the 
most troublesome in company to others and themselves. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners as flattery. If you 
flatter all the company, you please none: if you flatter only one or 
two, you affront the rest. 

Flattery is the worst and falsest way of showing our esteem. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of conversation ; 
as it is generally in books the worst sort of reading. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much company, be- 
cause few listen, and there is continual interruption. But good or 
ill manners are discovered, let the company be ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit a very bad part of conversation. It is 
done to support a character ; it generally fails: it is a sort of insult 
on the company, and a constraint upon the speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or faculty, is a 
great breach of good manners. Divines, physicians, lawyers, sol- 
diers, particularly poets, are frequently guilty of this weakness. 

Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of good manners ; 
and therefore every man of good understanding is capable of being 
well-bred upon any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner as may possibly offend any reasonable 
person in company, is the highest instance of ill manners. Good 
manners chiefly consist in action, not in words. Modesty and 
humility the chief ingredients. 














THE WELL ORDERING OF LIFE. 


MONEY—ITS ACQUISITION AND MANAGEMENT. 





INTRODUCTION. 
There is no one subject on which the young—of either sex, and in 
all conditions and professions, and especially those who aim at high 
scholarship and culture, and desire to live with character, independ- 
ence, and power—need to form clear conceptions and practical aims, 
than on money—its acquisition, utilities, and management. In this 
country, the art of acquisition is pretty well understood ; for which 
we are indebted, mainly, to the necessities of a poor but intelligent 
ancestry, and the possession of rich but undéveloped material and 
facilities; but in no small degree to the maxims of Poor Ricnarp, 
which, by household and school-book repetition, have become in- 
wrought into the texture of every American mind. But with in- 
creased prosperity, we have enough of prodigal spending, as well as 
munificent giving; but there is a sad sacrifice of health, intellect, 
and conscience in the pursuit of wealth, and still larger waste of 
happiness, utilities, and power in its management and final disposi- 
tion. On all of these points, our English literature is rich with 
APPLES OF GOLD—the words of the wise. 


DR. FRANKLIN AS POOR RICHARD. 
THE WAY TO WEALTH. 


The sayings in the following paper were first published by Benja- 
min Franklin (born at Boston, in 1706, and died at Philadelphia, in 
1790) in successive issues of an almanac entitled ‘‘ Poor Richard,” 
and subsequently printed under the name of The Way to Wealth: 


CourTEOUs READER, 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so great pleasure as to find his 
works respectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I must have 
been gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my 
horse lately, where a great number of people were collected at an 
auction of merchants’ goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times; and one of the company 
called to a plain, clean old man, with white locks, “Pray, father Abra-. 
ham, what think you of the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? how shall we be ever able to pay them? What 
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would you advise us to?” Father Abraham stood up, and replied, “If 
you would have my advice, I will give it you in short; ‘fora word to 
the wise is enough,’ as poor Richard says.” They joined in desiring 
him to speak his mind, and, gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows: . 

“ Friends,” said he, “the taxes are indeed very heavy; and, if those 
laid on by the government were the only ones we had te pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by 
aliowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and 
something may be done for us; ‘God helps them that help themselves,’ 
as poor Richard says. 

“I. It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people 
one-tenth part of their time to be employed in its service; but idleness 
taxes many of us much more: sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely 
shortens life. ‘ Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while 
the used key is always bright,’ as Poor Richard says. ‘But dost thou 
love life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of, 
as Poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary do we spend 

.in sleep! forgetting that ‘The sleeping fox catches no poultry,’ and that 
‘there will be sleeping enough in the grave,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“ ¢Iftime be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be,’ 
as Poor Richard says, ‘the greatest. prodigality ;’ since, as he elsewhere 
tells us, ‘ Lost time is never found again ; and what we call time enough, 
always proves little enough.’ Let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose, so by diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. 
‘Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy ;’ and ‘he that 
riseth late, must trot all day, and shall: scarce overtake his business at 
night ;’ while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
him. ‘Drive thy business, let not that drive, thee;’ and ‘early to bed, 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ as Poor 
Richard says. ‘ 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We may 
make these times better, if we bestir ourselves. ‘Industry need not 
wish, and he that lives upon hopes will die fasting.’ ‘There are ne gains 
without pains; then help hands, for I have-no lands;’ or if I have, they 
are smartly taxed. ‘He that hath a trade, hath an estate; gnd he that 
hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honor, as Poor Richard says ; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we 
are industrious, we shall never starve ; for ‘ at. the workingman’s house 
hunger looks in, but dares not enter.’ Nor will the bailiff or the constable 
enter, for ‘industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them.’ What 
though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left a legacy, 
‘ Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all things to indus- 
try.’ ‘Then plough deep, while sluggards:sleep,.and you shall have corn 
to sell and to keep.’ Work while it is called to-day, for you know not 
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how much you may be hindered to-morrow. ‘One to-day is worth two 
to-morrows,’ as Poor Richard says; and farther, ‘ Never leave that till 
to-morrow, which you can do to-day.’ If you were a servant, would you 
not be ashamed that a good master should catch you idle? Are you then 
your own master? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is so 
much to be done for yourself, your family, your country, and your king. 
Handle your tools without mittens; remember, that ‘The cat in gloves 
catches no mice,’ as Poor Richard says. It is true there is much to be 
done, and, perhaps, you are weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and 
you will see great effects; for ‘Constant dropping wears away stones ;’ 
and ‘ by diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable;* and ‘ little 
strokes fell great oaks.’ 

“Methinks I hear some of you say, ‘Must a man afford himself no 
leisure?’ I-will tell theé, my friend, what Poor Richard says: ‘ Employ 
thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and, since thou art not 
sure of a minute, throw not away an hour,’ Leisure is time for doing 
something useful; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the 
lazy man never; for ‘A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things. Many, without labor, would live by their wits only, but they 
break for want of stock ;’ whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, 
and respect, ‘Fly pleasures and they will follow you.’ ‘The diligent 
spinner has a large shift: and now I have a sheep and a cow, everybody 
bids me good morrow.’ 

“TI. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and 
careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too 
much to others, for, as Poor Richard says, 

*I never saw au oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve ro well as those that settled be.’ 

“ And again, ‘ Three removes is as bad as a fire ;’ and again, ‘ Keep thy 
shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;’ and again, ‘If you would have your 
business done, go; if not, send ;’ and again, 

‘He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himeeif must either hold or drive.’ 
And again, ‘ The eye of the master will do more work than both his 
hands ;’ and again, ‘ Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledye ;’ and again, ‘ Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them your 
p@rse open.’ Trusting too much to others’ care is the ruin of many; 
for ‘In the affairs of this world, men are saved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it;’ but a man’s own care is profitable, for, ‘If you would have 
a faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself.’ ‘A little neg- 
lect may breed great mischief ;’ ‘for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the rider 
was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for want of a 
little care about a horse-shoe nail. 

“III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s own 
business; but to these we must add frugality, if we would make our 
industry more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
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save as he gets, keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and die not 
worth a groat at last, ‘A fat kitchen makes a lean will;’ and, 


* Many estares are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook + pinning and kuitiing, 
And ..en for punch forsouk hewiny and splitting.’ 
‘If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well as of getting.’ ‘The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out-goes are greater than 
her in-comes.’ 

“ Away then with your expensive follies, and you will not then have 
so much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable 
families; for 

* Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.’ 
And farther, ‘ What maintains one vice would bring up two children.’ 
You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch, now and then, 
diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment 
now and then, can be no great matter; but remember, ‘ Many a little 
makes a mickle.’ Beware of little expenses ; ‘A small leak will sink a 
great ship,’ as Poor Richard says; and again, ‘ Who dainties love, shall 
beggars prove;’ and moreover, ‘Fools make feasts, and wise mien eat 
them.’ Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries and nick- 
nacks, You call them goods, but, if you do not take care, they will 
prove evils to some of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and 
perhaps they may, for less than the cost; but if you have no occasion 
for them, they must be dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard 
says, ‘Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.’ And again,‘ At a great pennyworth pause a while ;’ he 
means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real ; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee more harm 
than good. For in another place he says, ‘Many have been ruined by 
buying good pennyworths.’ Again, ‘It is foolish to lay out money ina 
purchase of repentance ;’ and yet tliis folly is practised every day at 
auctions, for want of minding the Almanac. Many a one, for the sake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half starved 
their families ; ‘Silks, satins, scarlet, and velvets, put out the kitchen 
fire,’ as Poor Richard says, These are not the necessaries of life; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them? By these and other extravaggp- 
ces, the greatest are reduced to poverty, and forced to burrow of those 
whom they formerly despised, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing; in which case it appears plainly, that 
‘A ploughman on his legs is higher. than a gentleman on his knees,’ as 
Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of; they think ‘It is day, and will 
never be night ;’ that a little to be spent out of so much is not worth 
minding ; but ‘always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, 
soon comes to the bottom,’ as Poor Richard says; and then,‘ When the 
well is dry, they know the worth of water.’ But this they might have 
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known before, if they had taken his advice. ‘If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some; for he that goes a borrow- 
ing, goes @ sorrowing, as Poor Richard says; and, indeed, so does he 
that lends to such people, when he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick 
farther advises, and says, 

‘Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 

Ere favcy you consult, consult your purse.’ 
And again, ‘Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and s great deal more 
saucy.” When you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, ‘It is 
easier to suppress the first desire, than: to satisfy all that follow it.’ 
And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
swell, in order to equal the ox. 

* Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore.’ 
It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as Poor Richard says, ‘ Pride 
that dines on vanity, sups on contempt ; Pride breakfasted with Plenty, 
dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy.’ And, after all, of what 
use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, so much is 
suffered? It cannot promote health nor ease pain; it makes no increase 
of merit in the person, it creates envy, it hastens misfortune. 

“But what madness it must be to run in debt for these superfluities! 
We are offered by the terms of this sale, six months’ credit; and that, 
perhaps, has induced some of us to attend it, because we cannot spare 
the ready money, and hope now to be fine without it. But, ah! think 
what you do when you run in debt ; you give to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor ; you will be in fear when you speak to him; you will make poor 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose your veracity, and 
sink into base, downright lying ; for ‘ The second vice is lying, the first is 
running in debt, as Poor Richard says; and again, to the same purpose, 
‘Lying rides upon debt’s back ;’ whereas a freeborn Englishman ought not 
to be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any man living. But poverty 
often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. ‘It is hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright.’ What would you think of that prince, or of that 
government, who should issue an edict forbidding you to dress like a 
gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servitude? 
Would you not say that you were free, have a right to‘dress as you 
please, and that such an edict would be a breach of your privileges, and 
such a government tyrannical? And yet you are about to put yourself 
under that tyranny, when you run in debt for such dress! Your 
creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by 
confining you in jail for life, or by selling you for a servant, if you 
should not be able to pay him. When you have got your bargain, you 
may, perhaps, think little of payment; but, as Poor Richard says, 
‘ Creditors have better memories than debtors; creditors are a supersti- 
tious sect, great observers of days and times.’ The day comes round 
before you are aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared 
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to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the term, which at first 
seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short: Time will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his shoulders. ‘Those 
have a short Lent, who.owe money to be paid at Easter.’ At present, 
perhaps, you may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that 
you can bear a litile extravagance without injury ; but 

‘ For age and want eave while you may, 

No morning eun lasts a whole day.’ 

“ Gain may be temporary and uncertain ; but ever, while you live, ex- 
pense is constant and certain; and ‘It is easier to build two chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel,’ as Poor Richard says: so, ‘Rather go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt.’ 

' *Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
"Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.’ 
And, when you have got the philosopher’sstone, sure you will no longer 
complain of bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

“IV. This doctrine; my friends, is reason and wisdom ; but, after all, 
do not depend too much upon your own industry, and frugality, and pru- 
dence, though excellent things ; for they may all be blasted without the 
blessing of Heaven; and, therefore, ask that blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to want it, but 
comfort and help them. Remember, Job suffered, and was afterwards 
prosperous. 

“ And now to conclude, ‘ Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other, as Poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is 
true,‘ We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct.’ However, 
remember this,‘ They that will not be counselled, cannot be helped ;’ 
and farther, that,‘ If you will not hear reason,she will surely rap your 
knuckles, as Poor Richard says.” : 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangne. The people heard it, 
and approved the doctrine, and immediately practiced the contrary, just 
as if it had been .a common sermon; for the auction opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly. I found the good man had‘ thoroughly 
studied my Almanac, and digested al] I had dropped on these topics dur- 
ing the course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made of 
me must have tired any one else; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious that not a tenth part of the 
wisdom was my own which he ascribed to me; but rather the gleanings 
that I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, I 
resolved to be the better for the echo of it; and, though I had at first 
determined to buy stuff fora new coat, 1 went away, resolved to wear 
my old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be as great as mine.—I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RIcHARD SAUNDERS. 





Note.—The maxims of Poor Richar| ahore quoted, were first printed in the vacant 
spaces between thy remarkable dave in the calendar'in Poor Richard’s Almanac. from 
1782 to 1757. In1757 they were collected into. the above discourse of Father Abrahum, 
and prefixed to the Almanac of that year. The piece was copied in all the newp»pe's 
of the American Continent, reprinted in England on a folio sheet, to be stack up in 
huu-es, and translated into French, and, quite recently, in modern Greek. 
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LORD BACON.—ESSAY,—OF RICHES, 


I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; the Roman 
word is better—imprdimenta (hindrances) ; for as the baggage is to an 
army, so is riches to virtue,—it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
hindereth the march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or dis- 
turbeth the victory. Of great riches there is no great use, except it be 
in the distribution ; the rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon, “Where 
much is, there are many to consume it; and what hath the owner but 
the sight of it with his eyes?” The persona! fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great riches; there is a custody of them, or a power of 
dole (distribution), and a donative of them, or a fame of them, but no 
sviid use to the owner. Do you not see what feigned prices are set upon 
. little stones or rarities, and what works of ostentation are undertaken, 
because (in order that) there might seem to be some use of great riches? 
But then, you will say, they may be of use to buy men out of dangers 
or troubles ; as Solomon saith, “‘ Riches are a stronghold in the imagina. 
tion of the rich man ;” but this is excellently expressed, that it is an im. 
agination, and not always in fact; for certainly great riches have sold 
more men than they have boaght out. Seek not proud riches, but such 
as thou mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly ; yet have no abstract. or friarly contempt of them, but dis- 
tinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius Posthumus, “ In studio rei am- 
plificandae, apparebat, non avaritiae praedam, sed instrumentum bonitati 
quaeri (In his desire of increasing his riches, he sought not, it is evident, 
the gratification of avarice, but the means of beneficence). Hearken also 
to Solomon, and beware of hasty gathering of riches: Qui festinat ad 
divitias, non erit insons (He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be inno- 
cent). The poets feign that when Plutus (which is riches) is sent from 
Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly ; but when he is sent from Pluto, he 
runs, and is swift of foot,—meaning that riches, gotten by good means 
and just labor, pace slowly, but when they come by the death of others 
(as by the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), they come 
tumbling upon a man ; but it might be applied likewise to Pluto taking 
him for the devil; for when riches come from the devil (as by fraud and 
oppression and unjust means), they come upon speed. The ways to en- 
rich are many, and most of them foul ; parsimony is one of the best, and 
yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men from works of liberality and 
charity. The improvement of the ground is the most natural obtaining 
of riches, for it is our great mother’s blessing, the earth ; but it is slow. 
And yet, where men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiply- 
eth riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman of England, that had the 
greatest audits of any man in my time—a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber man; a great collier, a great corn-master, a great 
lead man, and so of iron, and a number of the like points of husbandry ; 
Bo as the earth seemed a sea to him in respect of the perpetual importa- 
tions. It was truly observed by one, “that himself came very hardly to 
litile riches;” for when a man’s stock has come to that, that he can 
expect (wa:t for) the prime of markets, and overcome (com: upuvi) those 
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bargains which, for their greatness, are for men’s money, and the partner 
in the industries of younger men, he cannot but increase mainly (greatly). 
The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest, and further by 
two things, chiefly, by diligence, and by a good name for good and fair 
dealing; but the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men shall wait upon others’ necessity; broke by servants, and instru- 
ments to draw them on; put off others cunningly, that would be bet- 
ter chapman (purchasers), and the like practices, which are crafty and 
naughty (bad). As for the chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to hold, but to sell over again, that commonly grindeth double, both 
upon the seller and upon the buyer. Shavings do greatly enrich, if the 
hands be well chosen that are trusted. Usury is the certainest means of 
gain, though one of the worst, as that whereby a man doth eat his bread, 
“in sudore vultus alient” (in the sweat of another's brow), and besides, 
doth plough upon Sundays; but yet, certain though it be, it hath flaws; 
for that the scriveners and brokers do value (represent as trustworthy) 
unsound men to serve their own turn. The fortune in being the first in 
an invention or in a privilege, doth cause sometimes a wonderful over- 
growth in riches; so it was with the first sugar man in the Canaries; 
therefore, if a man can play the true logician, to have as well judgment 
as invention, he may do great matters, especially if the times be fit. He 
that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches; and 
he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break and come to 
poverty ; it is good, therefore, to guard adventures with certainties that 
may uphold losses. Monopolies, and coemption of ‘wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great means to enrich; especially if 
the party have intelligence what things are like to come into request, 
and so store himself beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be 
of the best rise, yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding humors, 
and other servile conditions, they may be placed among the worst. As 
for “fishing for testaments executorships” (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, 
“ Testamenta et orbos tanquam indagine rupi”), it is yet worse, by how 
much men submit themselves to meaner persons than in service. 

Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, for they despise 
them that despair of them; and none worse when they come to them. 
Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, and sometimes they fly away of 
themselves; sometimes they must be set flying to bring in more. Men 
leave their riches either to their kindred or to the public; and moderate 
portions prosper best in both. A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure 
to all the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he be not the 
better stablishied (to establish) in years and judgment. Likewise glorious 
(splendid) gifts and foundation are like sacrifices without salt, and but 
the painted sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt in- 
wardly. Therefore measure not thine advancement (gifts in money or 
property) by quantity,-but frame them by measure, and defer not chari- 
ties till death ; for, certainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is 
rather liberal of another man’s than his own. 





JOHN KYEKLE—THE MAN OF ROS. 
From Pope’s Monat Essars—Epistle Third,—addressed to Alien, Lord Bathurst, On the 
Use of Richer. 4 


After discussing in ‘his ‘terse way the point, whether the invention of money had 
been more beneficial or detrimental to mankind, the Poet draws pictures of various 
characters, but too well known in his day for their abuse of wealth, and ‘for the 
shameful end to which they came at last, and then passing a deserved compliment 
on Lord Buthurst and Lord Oxford, asks: 

But all our praises why should lords engross? 
Rise, honest Muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 
Pleas’d Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Whe hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow % 
From the dry reck who bade the water flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless column test, 

Or in proud falls.magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring througtrthe plain 
Health to the sick and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway partsthe vale with shady rows? 
‘Whose seats the weary traveler repose ? 

‘Who taught that heaven-directed tower to rise 7 
“The Man of Ross,’”’ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread, 
The Man of Ress divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sits smiling at the gate: 
Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest, 
The young who tabor the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? enters but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts and contest ts no more? 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thricehappy man! enabled to,pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 
‘What mines to swell that boundless charity ? 

P. Of débdteand taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man possess’d five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grantieur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your biaze, 
Melittle stars! hide your diminished rays. 

B. &ad-what ? no monument, inscription, stone, 
His race, his form, his pame almost unknown? 

P. Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history : 
Boough that virtue fill’d all the space between, 
Prov’d by the ends of being to have been. 

Tne Man or Ross immortalized in the above lines, was John Kyrle—a native of 
‘the parish 6f Dymock, in*Gloucestershire and a descendant of John Hampden. He was. 
born in 1664 and educated at Baliol College, Oxford, and took ap his residence soon 
after in Ross on asmall property given him by his father, and whieh he enlarged by the- 
purchase of an estate onthe banks of the Wye—the Sylvan Wye of Wordsworth” on 
which Tintern ‘Abbey stands. 

The title of “The Man of Ross” was given to him by a country‘friend, im his lite- 
time ; and Mr. Kyrle was highly pleased with the appellation, because it “conveyed a 
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nvuon of plain honest dealing and unaffected hospitality.” The principal addition to 
his landed property was an estate, called the Cleve, consisting of fields that extend 
along the left bank of the river, but raised considerably above its level. Along the 
skirts of these fields, Mr. Kyrle made a public walk, which still bears his name; he 
planted it with elms, and continued the plantation down the steep sides of the bank, 
which overhang the graceful, ever-winding Wye. It is to this plantation that Pope al- 
ludes in the lines,— 
Who hang with woods the mountain's sultry brow ? 

Mr. Kyrle’s income has been pretty accurately stated at £500 a year. His favorite 
occupations were building and painting, in which his skill and taste were as freely ex- 
erted for the benefit of his friends as on his own improvements ; he frequently planned 
and superintended architectural works, for persons who gladly availed themselves of 
his skill and taste. 

While improving his own property, he added to the beauties of his favorite spot, and 
freely imparted to his townsmen the advantages which he had provided for the enjoy- 
ment of the lovely scenery around him. The churchyard was planted with elms by 
Kyrle, and a gate was erected by him leading to a field called “ The Prospect,” from 
its commanding a noble view of the rich scenery of the Wye. In times when the art 
of conveying water by pipes, for the accommodation of all the dwellers in a town, was 
yet in its infancy, a great benefit was conferred on the inhabitants of Ross, by the 
skill and enterprise of Mr. Kyrle, who made, in this field, an oval basin of considera- 
ble extent, lined it with brick, and paved it with stone, and caused the water from the 
river to be forced into it by an engine, and conveyed by under-ground pipes to the pub- 
lic cocks in the streets. When a more effectual mode of supply was introduced, the 
use of the fountain was abandoned, and the basin was filled up. This public work is 
recorded by the poet, in the lines,— 

From the dry rock, who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies, in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost : 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

The next work noticed by Pope is a causeway, which was constructed through tne 
exertions of Mr. Kyrle, and paid for by a subscription, to which he largely contributed. 
It crossed the low ground between the town and the bridge, on the high road to Here- 
ford and Monmouth. This causeway has been since extended, and rendered perma- 
nent by the Commissioners of Turnpikes, who have converted it into a spacious dri- 
ving-way, better adapted to the more frequent and rapid journeyings of modern times. 

The walk in the Cleavefields above alluded to, was not only beautified with elms, 
his favorite tree, but seats were placed at intervals, where the “ weary traveler” might 
“ repose,” or the lover of fine scenery contemplate at his ease, the beauties before him. 

The passage which relates to the church of Ross is calculated to convey an errone- 
ous notion of what was actually done by Mr. Kyrle. The line 

Who taught that heaven directed spire to rise 7 
coupled with another,— 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame ; 
has led many to suppose, that the church was built by Kyrle. The facts are these : 

The elegant spire which ornaments the landscape from whatever point it be viewed, 
was at one time in a dangerous state, which Mr. Kyrle’s knowledge of architecture 
led him todiscover. A parish meeting was convened at his special motion, and about 
forty-seven feet of the spire taken down and rebuilt, himself daily inspecting the work 
and contributing, over and above the assessment, towards its speedy conclusion. The 
great bell was given by Kyrle, who attended when it was cast at Gloucester, and threw 
into the melting pot his large own silver tankard, having first drunk his favorite toast 
€ “Church and King.” ' 

Behold the market-house, with poor o’erspread, 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 
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The distribution of the “‘ weekly bread” at the market-house is a circumstance of 
peculiar interest in the life of Kyrie. The donation of bread was furnished by a grant, 
renewed by successive lords of the manor, of certain tolls on all corn brought to mar- 
ket. The man of Ross acted as the lord’s almoner. Tradition reports, in homely 
language, that “it would have done one’s heart good to see how cheerful the old gen- 
tlemen looked, while engaged in the distribution.” At length the toll, thus voluntarily 
transferred to the poor at the will of each succeeding lord, was claimed by the towns- 
men as their’s of right. The question was referred to the Man of Ross by consent of 
both parties ; and he, preferring truth and justice before popularity and self-gratifica- 
tion, determined, as the evidence compelled him to do, that the toll belonged to the 
lord. So are pride and covetousness found in communities as well as individuals. 

The remaining lines refer to various private acts of charity, for which a man of 
Kyrle’s noble disposition would find frequent opportunities in whatever part of the 
world he might be placed. The town of Ross could tell of many who, before and since 
his time, and at this day, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, instruct the ignorant, and 
teach the infant’s tongue to praise the name of Creator and Redeemer. 

There is, however, one anecdote of Mr. Kyrle, which we are unwilling to omit, as 
it exhibits that noble confidence, which none but an honest man can feel or express to- 
wards his fellow-man. About a year after the death of the Man of Ross, a tradesman 
of the town came to the executor, and said privately to him, “ Sir, I am come to pay 
you some money tha owed to the late Mr. Kyrle.” The executor declared he could 
find no entry of it In the accounts. “ Why, sir,” said the tradesman, “that I am 
aware of. Mr. Kyrle said to me, when he lent me the money, that he did not think I 
should be able to repay it in his lifetime, and that it was likely you might want it be- 
fore I could make it up; and so, said he, I wont have any memorandum of it, besides 
what I write and give you with it; and do you pay my kinsman when you can; and 
when you show him this paper, he will see that the money is right, and that he is not 
to take interest.” 

The Man of Ross died in 1754, at the advanced age of ninety, a bachelor. At the 
time of his decease, he owed nothing, and there was no money in his house. He was 
borne to the grave by his workmen and usual attendants, and amidst the whole popula- 
tion of Ross. 

Though he disliked large parties, his house was open to the reception of his friends, 
in the genuine spirit of old-fashioned English hospitality. ‘He loved a long evening ; 
enjoyed a merry tale, and always appeared discomposed when t’was time to part.” His 
dishes were generally plain ; malt liquor and cider were the only beverages introduced; 
there was no roast beef except on Christmas-day. At his kitchen fire-place was a 
large block of wood, for poor people to sit on; and a piece of boiled beef and three 
pecks of flour, in bread, were given to the poor every Sunday. The Man of Ross was 
a daily attendant at the service of the parish church. When the chiming of the bells 
began, all business ceased with him ; he washed his hands and proceeded to his pew. 
When the church was newly pewed, about twenty years after his death, the rector 
and parishioners resolved that Mr. Kyrle’s seat should remain, as it does at this day, in 
its original condition and style. A handsonie tablet, witha bust of the Man of Ross, 
has long since removed the stigma imputed in the concluding lines of Pope's eulogy of 
Kyrie. 

The Man of Ross, then, it has been seen, was a private gentleman of small fortune, 
with a talent for architecture, and a taste for what is now termed the picturesque, 
which he empivyed in the improvement and adorning of his town and neighborhood. 
Simple in his manners, he lavished no money on gaudy show or equipage. Faithful 
to his God, and upright in his dealings with man; intelligent, active, and ingenious ; 
he was confided in as a friend, as an umpire, as a receiver and disposer of the sub- 
scriptions of others, whether to be employed in works for the public good, or in re 
lieving the wants of indigence and age. 
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HENRY TAYLOR. 
In his Notes from Life, Mr. Taylor devotes an Essay to the manage- 
ment of money, portions of which we heré present, especially what 
felates to getting and spending 


OF MONEY. 

The philosophy which affects to teach us a contempt of money, does 
‘hot tun very deep ; for, indeed, ft ought to be still more clear to the phi- 
losopher than it is to ordinaty men, that there are few things in the world 
of greater importance. And so manifold are the bearings of money upon 
the lives and characters of mankind, that an insight which should search 
out the life of a man in his pecuniary relations, would penetrate into 
almost every cranny of his nature. He who knows, like St. Paul, both 
how to spare and how to abound, has. a. great knowledge; for if we take 
account of al the virtues with which money is mixed up—honesty, jas- 
tice, generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self-sacrifice—and of 
their correlative vices, it is & knowledge whiich goes near to cover the 
Jength and breadth of hamanity; and a fight meashre and manner in 
getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and be- 
queathing, would almost argue a perfect man. 

Frrstty—aAs to the getting of money. This involves dangers which 
do not belong to the mere possession of it. “Blessed is the rich that is 
found without blemish, and hath not gone after gold,” says the Son of 
Sirach ; and again,“ He that loveth gold shall not be justified, and he 
that followeth corruption shall have enough ‘thereof.” Yet industry 
must take-an interest in its own fruits ; and God has appointed that the 
mass of mankind shall be moved ‘by this interest, and have ‘their daily 
labor sweetened by it. And there may be a blessing even upon the 
going after gold, if it be ‘not with an inordinate appetite—if the gold be 
hot loved fér'its own sake, and if the mannér of it be without blemish. 
But the danger arises out of the tendency of the human mind to forget 
the end in the means, and the difficulty of going after gold for the love 
of the benefits which it may confer, without going after it also for the 
mere love of getting it and keeping it, which is “following corruption.” 
It behooves him who is.getting money, therefore, even more than him 
who has it by inheritance, to bear in mind what are the uses of money, 
and what are'the pfoportions‘and propricties to be obsérved in saving, 
giving, and spending ; for'rectitude ‘in'the management of money con- 
sists in the symmietry of these three. 

Sudden and enormous gains almost always disturb the balance ; for a 
man can scarcely change his scale suddenly, and yet hold his propor- 
tions; and henee proceeds one of the many evils of highly speculative 
commerce, with its abrupt vicissitudes of fortune. The man who en- 
gages in it can scarcely have any fixed and regulated manner of dealing 
with his net income; he knows not how much he ought to save, how 
much he may permit himself to spend, how much-he can afford to give; 
whilst, even if he could Know, the extreme excitements of fear'und hope 
to which he lies open, occupy his mind teo'much for him'to give many 
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thoughts to such matters. And if what is called bold commercial enter- 
prise be a thing to be rejoiced in as promoting the physical well-being of 
mankind, and thereby, perhaps, in the train of consequences, their moral 
interests, it is only through that Providence by whieh good is. brought 
out of evil, And the actors in such enterprises, when, as is mostly. the 
case, they are merely “ going after gold,” and not considering either the 
physical or moral results, are, in their own minds and hearts, “ following 
corruption,” and are likely to “ have enough thereof.” 

A moderated and governed course in the getting of money is the more. 
difficult because this is, of all pursuits, that in which a man meets with 
the greatest pressure of competition, So many are putting their hearts 
into this work, that he who keeps his out of it is not unlikely to fare ill 
in the strife. And for this reason it were well for a man, not perhaps. 
altogether to abate his desire of gain (though this should be done if it 
be excessive), but more assiduously still to direct his desires beyond, and 
purify the desire of gain by associating with it the desire to accomplish 
some scheme of beneficent expenditure, And let no man imagine that 
the mere investment for reproduction, though economists may justly re. 
gard it as beneficial to mankind, will react upon his own heart for good. 

SeconDLy—As to the saving of money. The saving, like the getting, 
should be intelligent of a purpose beyond; it should not be saving for 
saving’s sake, but for the sake of some worthy object to he accomplished 
by the money saved, And especially we are to guard against that accu- 
mulative instinct or passion which is ready to take possession of all 
collectors. 

TurmDLy—As to the spending of money The art of living easily as 
to money, is to pitch your scale of living one degree below your means. 
Comfort and enjoyment are more dependent upon easiness in the detail 
of expenditure, than upon one degree’s difference in the scale, 

Guard against false associations of pleasure with expenditure,—the 
notion that because pleasure can be purchased with money, therefore 
money cannot be spent without enjoyment, Whata thing cosis a man 
is no true measure of what it is worth to him; and yet, how often is his 
appreciation governed by no other standard, as if there were a pleasure 
in expenditure per se. 

Let yourself feel a want before you provide against it, You are more 
assured that it is a real want; and it is worth while to feel it a little, in 
order to feel the relief from it. 

When you are undecided as to which of two courses you would like 
best, choose the cheapest. This rule will not only save money, but save 
also a good deal of trifling indecision. 

Too much leisure leads to expense ; because when a man is in want of 
objects, it occurs to, him that they are to be had for money; and he in- 
vents expenditures in order to pass the time. 

A thoroughly conscientious mode of regulating expenditure implies 
much care and trouble in resisting imposition, detecting fraud, prevent- 
ing waste, and doing what in you lies to guard the honesty of your stew- 
ards, servants, and tradesmen, by not leading them inte temptation, but 
delivering them from evil, 
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Prodigality is indeed the vice of a weak nature, as avarice is of a 
strong one ; it comes of a weak craving for those blandishments of the 
world which are easily to be had for money, and which, when obtained, 
are as much worse than worthless as a harlot’s love is worse than none. 

Fourtaiy—As to giving and taking. All giving is not generous ; and 
the gift of a spendthrift is seldom given in generosity ; for prodigality 
is, equally with avarice, a selfish vice. Norcan there be a more spurious 
view of generosity than that which has been often taken by sentimental 
comedians and novelists, when they have represented it in combination 
with recklessness and waste. He who gives only what he would as 
readily throw away, gives without generosity ; for the essence of gen- 
erosity is in self-sacrifice. Waste, on the contrary, comes always by self- 
indulgence ; and the weakness and softness in which it begins will not 
prevent the hard-heartedness to which all selfishness tends at last. When 
you give, therefore, take to yourself no credit for generosity, unless you 
deny yourself something in order that you may give. 

I have known a man who was never rich, and was, indeed, in a fair 
way to be ruined, make a present of several hundred pounds, under what 
he probably conceived to be an impulse of generous friendship ; but if 
that man had been called upon to get up an hour earlier in the morning 
to serve his friend, I do not believe that he would have doneit. The 
fact was that he had no real value for money, no real care for conse- 
quences which were not to be immediate. In parting with some hun- 
dreds of pounds, he flattered his self-love with a show of self-sacrifice ; 
in parting with an hour’s folding of the hands to sleep, the self-sacrifice 
would have been real, and the show of it not very magnificent. 

Again, do not take too much credit even for your self-denial, unless it 
be cheerfully and genially undergone. Do not dispense your bounties 
only because you know it to be your duty, and are afraid to leave it un- 
done ; for this is one of those duties which should be done more in the 
spirit of love than in that of fear. I have known persons who have 
lived frugally, and spent a large income almost entirely in acts of charity 
and bounty, and yet, with all this, they had not the open hand. When 
the act did not define itself as a charitable duty, the spirit of the God- 
beloved giver was wanting, and they failed in all those little genial lib- 
eralities towards friends, relatives, and dependents, which tend to culti- 
vate the sympathies and kindnesses of our nature quite as much as 
charity to the poor, or munificence in the contribution to public objects. 
The kindness from which a gift proceeds will appear in the choice as 
well as in the cost of it. 

There is often as much generosity in accepting gifts as there can be in 
bestowing them—the generosity of a nature which stands too strong in 
its humility to fear humiliation, which knows its own independence and 
is glad to be grateful. 

Upon a very different sense of generosity are some of the practices of 
the present time founded. It is not an uncommon thing amongst some 
persons, with peculiar notions of doing things delicately, for contribu. 
tions to be conveyed to some decayed gentlewoman under various pre- 
tences which are meant to disguise, more or less transparently, the fact 
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that she receives money in charity. If a gentlewoman be in want, she 
should say so with openness, dignity, and truth, and accept in the manner 
that becomes a gentlewoman, in all lowliness, but without the slightest 
humiliation or shame, whatever money she has occasion for, and others 
ate willing to bestow. The relations between her and them will in that 
case admit of respect on the one side, and gratitude on the other. But 
where false and juggling pretences are resorted to, no worthy or honest 
feeling can have place. Delicacy isa strong thing ; and whether in giv- 
ing or taking, let us always maintain the maxim that what is most sound 
and true is most delicate. 

Lastly, there is a rule in giving which is often overlooked by those 
whose generosity is not sufficiently thoughtful and severe. Generosity 
comes to be perverted from its uses when it ministers to selfishness in 
others ; and it should be our care to give all needful support to our neigh- 
bor in his self-denial, rather than to bait a trap for his self-indulgence ; 
in short, to give him pleasure only when it will do him good, not when 
sacrifices on our part are the correlatives of abuses on his; for he who 
pampers the selfishness of another, does that other a moral injury which 
cannot be compensated by any amount of gratification imparted to him. 

“ Give thou to no man, if thou wish him well, 
What he may not in honor's interest take ; 
Else shalt thou but befriend his faults, allied - 
Against his better with his baser self.” ’ 

FirTHLy—aAs to lending and borrowing. Never lend money to a friend 
unless you are satisfied that he does wisely and well in borrowing it. 
Borrowing is one of the most ordinary ways in which weak men sacrifice 
the future to the present, and thence it is that the gratitude for a loan is 
so proverbially evanescent. Take to heart therefore, the admonition 
the ancient courtier: 

“* Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 

I have never known a debtor or a prodigal who was not, in his own 
estimation, an injured man; and I have generally found that those who 
had not suffered by them were disposed to side with them; for it is the 
weak who make an outcry, and it is by the outcry that the world is wont 
to judge. They who lend money to spendthrifts should be prepared, 
therefore, to suffer in their reputation as well as in their purse. 

Let us learn from the Son of Sirach: “ Many, when a thing was lent 
them, reckoned it to be found, and put them to trouble that helped them. 
Till he hath received, he will kiss a man’s hand; and for his neighbor's 
money he will speak submissly ; but when he should repay, he will 
prolong the time, and return words of grief, and complain of the time. 
If he prevail, he shall hardly receive the half, and he will count as if he 
had found it; if not, he hath deprived him of his money, and he hath 
gotten him an enemy without cause: he payeth him with cursing and 
railings, and for honor he will pay him with disgrace.” 

SixtaLy—The subject of bequeathing ; and some topics which might 
have fallen under this head have been anticipated in treating of motives 
for saving. 
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To make a will in one way or another is of course the duty of every 
person whose heir-at-law is not the proper inheritor of all he possesses ; 
and unless where there is some just cause for setting them aside, ex- 
pectations generated by the customs of the world are sufficient to estab- 
lish a moral right to inherit, and to impose a corresponding ebligation to 
bequeath. For custom may be presumed, in the absence of any reasons 
to the contrary, to have grown out of some natural fitness; and, at all 
events, it will have brought about an amount of adaptation which is 
often sufficient, as regards individual cases, to make a fitness where 
there was none. Unless in exceptional instances, therefore, in which 
special circumstances are of an overruling force, the disappointment of 
expectations growing out of custom is not to be inflicted without some 
very strong and solid reasons for believing that the custom needs to be 
reformed, 

If it be not well forthe natural or customary heirs that they should 
be disappointed, ueither is it good for those to whom an inheritance is 
diverted, that wealth should come upon them by surprise. Sudden and 
unexpected accessions of wealth seldom promote the happiness of those 
to whom they accrue, and they are for the most part morally injurious, 
especially when they accrue by undue deprivation of another. 

In general, the rule of judgment should be to avoid lifting people out 
of one station into another; and toaim at making such moderate addi- 
tions to moderate fortunes in careful hands, as may not disturb the pro- 
portion of property to station ; or, still better, may rectify any dispropor- 
tion, and enable those who are living with a difficult frugality to live 
with a free frugality. 

This rule is not, I fear, very generally regarded ; for mere rectitude, 
and the observance of measures and proportions, does not much lay hold 

‘of the minds of men. On the contrary, there is a general disposition to 
add to anything which affects the imagination by its magnitude; and 
there is also in some people a sort of gloating over great wealth, which 
infects them with a propensity to feed a bloated fortune. Jaques took 
note of this when he saw the deer that was weeping in “the needless 
stream: ” 

“Thou mak'st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sam of more 


To that which had teo much.” 
—Suak. As You Like It, Act ii. scene 1. 


Thus it is that in the most solemn acts which: men have to perform in 
the management of their money—in those, too, from whieh selfish ends 
seem most removed—they will often appear to be as little sensible of 
moral motives and righteous responsibilities as in any other transac- 
tions ; and even a testator jamjam moriturus will dictate his will with a 
sort of posthumous cupidity, and seem to desire that his worldliness 
should live after him. 
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LORD LYTTON ON THE MANAGEMENT OF MONEY. 


Lorp Epwarp Butwer Lytron has issued, in a little volume en- 
titled Caztonia, a series of essays on Life, Literature, and Manners, 
originally published in successive numbers of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine in 1862, the results of wide observation and experience on 
topics of great practical interest to the young, from one of which, 
on the management of money, we give copious extracts: 


VALUE OF MONEY IN CHARACTER AND POWER. 


In the humbler grades of life, certainly character is money. The 
man who gives me his labor in return for the wages which the labor is 
worth, pledges to me something more than his labor—he pledges to me 
certain qualities of his moral being—such as honesty, sobriety, and dili- 
gence. If, in these respects, he maintain his character, he will have my 
money as long as I want his labor ; and, when I want his labor no longer, 
his character is money’s worth to him from somebody else. If, in addi- 
tion to the moral qualities I have named, he establish a character for 
other attributes which have their own price iu the money market—if he 
exhibit a superior intelligence, skill, energy, zeal—his labor rises in 
value. Thus, in the humble:t class of life, character is money; and, 
secording as the man earns or spends the money, money in turn becomes 
character. 

As money is the most evident power in the world’s uses, so the use 
that he makes of money is often all that the world knows about a man. 
Is our money gained justly and spent prudently? our character estab- 
lishes a claim on respect. Is it gained nobly and spent beneficently ? our 
character commands more than respect—it wins a place in that higher 
sphere of opinion which comprises admiration, gratitude, love. Is 
money, inherited without merit of ours, lavished recklessly away? our 
character disper-es itself with the spray of the golden shower,—it is 
not the money alone of which we are spendthrifts. Is money, meanly 
acquired, selfishly hoarded? it is not the money alone of which we are 
misers; we are starving our own human hearts—depriving them of 
their natural aliment in the approval and affection of others. We 
invest the money which we fancy so safe out at compound interest, in 
the very worst possession a man can purchase, viz., an odious reputa- 
tion. In fact, the more we look round, the more we shall come to 
acknowledge that there is no test of a man’s character more generally 
adopted than the way in which his money is managed. Money is a ter- 
rible blab; she will betray the secrets of her owner whatever he do to 
gag her. His virtues will creep out in her whisper—his vices she will 
cry aloud at the top of her tongue, 

Money is character—money also is power. I have power not in pro- 
portion to the money I spend on myself, but in proportion to the money 
I can, if I please, give away to another. We feel this as we advance in 
years. How helpless is an old man who has not a farthing to give or to 
leave! But be moderately amiable, grateful, and kind, and, though you 
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have neither wife nor child, you will never want a wife’s tenderness nor 
a child’s obedience if you have something to leave or to give. This 
reads like satire: it is sober truth. 


ART OF MANAGING MONEY. 

But the management of money isan art? True; but that which we 
call an art means an improvement, and not a deterioration of a some- 
thing existent already in nature; and the artist can only succeed in im- 
proving his art in proportion as he improves himself in the qualities 
which the art demands in the artist. Now, the management of money 
is, in much, the management of self. If heaven allotted to each man 
seven guardian angels, five of them, at least, would be found, night and 
day, hovering over his pockets. 

On the first rule of the art of managing money, all preceptors must 
be agreed. It is told in three words—“ Horror of debt.” 


Horror of Debt. 

Nurse, cherish, never cavil away the wholesome horror of Drst. 
Personal liberty is the paramount essential to human dignity and 
human happiness. Man hazards the condition and loses the virtues of 
freeman, in proportion as he accustoms his thoughts to view, without 
anguish and shame, his lapse into the bondage of debtor. Debt is to 
man what the serpent is to the bird; its eye fascinates, its breath 
poisons, its coil crushes sinew and bone, its jaw is the pitiless grave. If 
you mock my illustration, if you sneer at the truth it embodies, give 
yourself no further tromble to learn how to manage your money. Con- 
sider yourself doomed; pass on your way with a jaunty step; the path 
is facile—paths to Avernus always are. But if, while I write, your 
heart, true to the instinct of manhood, responds to my words—if you 
say, “ Agreed; that which you call the first rule for the management of 
money, I hold yet more imperative as the necessity to freedom and the 
life-spring of probity ”"—then advance on your way, assured that where- 
ever it wind it must ascend. You see but the temple of Honor; close 
behind it is the temple of Fortune. You will pass throuyh the one to 
the other. 

No Endorsing. Give, but don’t Lend. 

Now comes the next danger. You will not incur debt for yourself; 
but you have a friend. Pythias, your friend, your familiar—the man 
you like best and see most of—says to you, “ Damon, be my security— 
your name to this bill!” Heaven forbid that I should cry out to Damon, 
“ Pythias means to cheat thee—beware!” But I address to Damon this 
observation, “ Pythias asks thee to guarantee that three, six, or twelve 
months hence he will pey to another man—say to Dionysius—so many 
pounds sterling.” Here your first duty, as an honest man, is not to Pyth- 
ias, but to Dionysius. Suppose some accident happen—one of those 
accidents which, however impossible it may seem to your Pythias, con- 
stantly happen to the Pythiases of other Damons who draw bills on the 
bank of Futurity ; suppose that the smut or the rain spoil the crops on 
which Pythias relies—or the cargoes he expects from Marseilles, Califor. 
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nia, Utopia, go down to the bottomless seas—Dionysiusgmust come upon 
you! (an you pay to Dionysius what you pledge yourself to pay to him 
in spite of those accidents? He thinks those accidents not only pos- 
sible, but probable, or he would not require your surety, nor charge 
twenty per cent. for his loan; and, therefore, since he clearly doubts 
Pythias, his real trust isin you. Do you merit the trust? Can you pay 
the money if Pythias cannot? And, allowing that you can pay the 
money, are your other obligations in life such as to warrant that sacri- 
fice to friendship? If you cannot pay, orif you owe it to others more 
sacred than Pythias himself—owe it to your parents, your plighted 
bride, or wedded wife, or the children to whom what, before their b rth, 
was your fortune, has become the trust-money for their provision—not 
to hazard for Pythias that for which, if lost, not you alone, but others 
must suffer—then, do not common duty and common honesty forbid you 
to say, “I am surety to Pythias for that which it belongs not to Pythias 
but to (hance to fulfil?” Iam the last man to say, “ Do not help your 
friend,” if you honorably can. If we have money, we manage it ill when 
we cannot help a friend at a pinch. But the plain fact is this, Pythias 
wants money. Can you give it, at whatever stint to yourself, in justice 
to others? If you can, and you value Pythias more than the money, 
give the money, and there is an end of it; but if you cannot give the 
money, don’t sign the bill. Do not become what, in rude truth, you do 
become—a knave and a Jiar—if you guarantee to do what you know that 
you cannot do should the guarantee be exacted. He is generous who 
gives; he who lends may be generous also; but only on one condition, 
viz., that he can afford to give what he can afford to lend. Of the 
two, therefore, it is safer, friendlier, cheaper, in the long run, to give 
than to lend. Give,and you may keep your friend if you lose your 
money ; lend, and the chances are that you lose your friend if ever you 
get back your money. 

But, if you do lend, let it be with the full conviction that the loan is a 
gift, and count it among the rarest favors of Providence if you be ever 
repaid. Lend to Pythias on the understanding,—“ This is a loan if you 
can ever repay me. [I shall, however, make this provision against the 
chance of a quarrel between us, that if you cannot repay me, it stands 
as a gift.” 

And whatever you lend, let it be your money and not your name. 
Money you may get again, and, if not, you may contrive to do without 
it; name, once lost, you cannot get again, and, if you can contrive to do 
without it, you had better never have been born. 

Having settled these essential preliminaries—ist. Never to borrow 
where there is a chance, however remote, that you may not be able to 
repay; 2dly, Never to lend what you are not prepared to give; 3dly, 
Never to guarantee for another what you cannot fulfil if the other 
should fail—you start in life with this great advantage—whatever you 
have, be it little or much, is your own. Rich or poor, you start as a 
freeman, resolved to preserve, in your freedom, the noblest condition of 
your being as man. 
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Independence, not Wealth, the true Aim in getting Money. 

Now, fix your eyes steadily on some definite end in the future. Con 
sider well what you chiefly wish to be; then compute at the lowest that 
which you are by talent, and at the highest that which you can be by 
labor. Always under-estimate the resources of talent; always put as 
against you the chances.of luck. Then set down on the other side, as 
against talent defective, against luck adverse, all that which can be 
placed to the credit of energy, patience, perseverance. These last are 
infinite. Whatever be placed against them is finite. 

The finest epithet for genius is that which was applied to Newton's 
genius, ‘ patient.” He who has patience coupled with energy is sure, 
sooner or later, to obtain the results of genius; he who has genius with. 
out patience, and without energy (if, indeed, such genius be a thing pos- 
sible), might as well have no genius at all. His works and aims, like 
the plants of nature before the deluge, have no roots. 

The man who succeeds above his fellows is the one who, early in life, 
clearly discerns his object, and toward that object habitually directs hig 
powers. Thus, indeed, even genius itself is but fine observation 
strengthened by fixity of purpose. Every man who observes vigilantly 
and resolves steadfastly, grows unconsciously into genius. 

Assuming that fortune be your object, let your first efforts be, not for 
wealth, but independence. Whatever be your talents, whatever your 
prospects, never be tempted to speculate away, on the chance of a palace 
that which you need as a provision against the workhouse. 

Let your first care be, then, independence. Without pecuniary inde- 
pendence, you are not even intellectually free; with independence, even 
though it be gained through some occupation which you endure as a 
drudgery, still, out of the twenty-four hours, there will be always some 
hours for the occupation in which you delight. 


Spend Less than you Earn, 

To attain independence, so apportion your expenditure as to spend less 
than you have or you earn. Make this rule imperative. I know of none 
better. Lay by something every year, if it be but a shilling. A shilling 
laid by, net and clear from a debt, is a receipt in full for all claims in the 
past, and you go on, with light foot and light heart, tothe future. “How 
am I to save and lay by?” saith the author, or any other man of wants 
more large than his means, The answer is obvious: “ If you cannot in- 
crease your means, then you must diminish your wants.” Every skilled 
laborer, of fair repute, can earn enough not to starve, and a surplus be- 
yond that bare sufficiency. 

A man of £300 a year, living up to that income, truly complains of 
poverty ; but if he live at the rate of £250 a year, he is comparatively 
rich. “Oh,” says Gentility, “ but I must have this or that, which necessi- 
tates the yearly £50 you ask me tosave; I must be genteel.” Why 
that must? That certain folks may esteem you? Believe me, they es- 
teem you much more for a balance at your banker's, than for that silver 
tea-pot or that mannikin menial in sugar-loaf buttons, “But,” says Pa- 
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rental Affection, “I must educate my boy; that £50 saved Trom my in- 
‘come is the cost of his education.” ‘Is itso? Can all the schoolmasters 
in Europe teach him a nobler lesson than that of a generous thrift, a 
cheerful and brave self-denial? If the £50 be really the sum which the 
boy’s schooling needs, and you can spare nothing else from your remain- 
ing £250, still save and lay by for a year, and, during that year, let the 
boy study at home, by seeing how gladly you all are saving for him. 

He who has saved for one year, finds the security, pleasure, and pride 
in it a luxury so great that his invention will be quickened to keep it. 
Lay by! lay by! What makes the capital of nations? Savings; noth- 
ing else. Neither nations nor men are safe against fortune, unless they 
can hit on a system by which they save more than they spend. When 
that system is once established, at what a ratio capital accumulates! 
What resources the system gradually develops! In that one maxim is 
the secret of England’s greatness! Do you think it mean to save more 
than you spend? You do in that what alone gives your country its rank 
in the universe. The system so grand for an empire cannot be mean for 
a citizen. 

Earn More than you Spend. 

Whatever your means be, so apportion your wants that your means 
may exceed them. Every man who earns but 10s. a week can do this if 
he please, whatever he may say to the contrary ; for if he can live upon 
10s. a week, he can live upon 9s. 11d. 

In this rule mark the emphatic distinction between poverty and needi- 
ness. Poverty is relative, and, therefore, not ignoble; neediness is a 
positive degradation. If I have only £100 a year, I am rich as compared 
with the majority of my countrymen. If I have £5,000 a year, I may be 
poor compared with a majority of my associates ; and very poor compared 
to my next-door neighbor. With either of these incomes, I am relatively 
poor or rich ; but with either of these incomes I may be positively needy, 
or positively free from neediness. With the £100 a year, I may need no 
man’s help; I may at least have “my crust of bread and liberty.” But 
with £5,000 a year, I may dread a ring at my bell; I may have my tyran- 
nical masters in servants whose wages I cannot pay ; my exile may be at 
the fiat of the first long-suffering man who enters a judgment against 
me; for the flesh that lies nearest to my heart, some Shylock may be 
dusting his scales and whetting his knife. Nor is this an exaggeration. 
Some of the neediest men I ever knew, have a nominal £5,000 a year. 
Every man is needy who spends more than he has; no man is needy who 
spends less. I'may so ill manage my money that, with £5,000 a year, I 
purchase the worst evils of poverty—terror and shame ; I may so well 
manage my money that, with £100 a year, I purchase the best blessings 
of wealth—safety and respect. 


POWER OF MONEY WELL MANAGED. 
You have got money—you have it ; and with it, the heart and the sense 
and the taste to extract from the metal its uses. Talk of the power of 
knowledge! What can knowledge invent that money cannot purchase? 
Money, it is true, cannot give you the brain of the philosopher, the eye 
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of the painter, the ear of the musician, nor that inner sixth sense of 
beauty and truth by which the poet unites in himself, philosopher, 
painter, musician ; but money can refine and exalt your existence with 
all that philosopher, painter, musician, poet, accomplish, That which 
they are, your wealth cannot make you; but that which they do is at the 
command of your wealth. You may collect in your libraries all thoughts 
which all thinkers have confided to books; your galleries may teem with 
the treasures of art; the air that you breathe may be vocal with music; 
better than all, when you summon the Graces, they can come to your call 
in their sweet name of Charities. You can build up asylums for age, and 
academies for youth. Pining Merit may spring to hope at your voice, and 
“ Poverty grow cheerful in your sight.” Money well managed deserves, 
indeed, the apotheosis to which she was raised by her Latin adorers ; she 
is Diva Moncta—a Goddess. 


Motives for Acquisition and Economy. 

The first object connected with money is the security for individual 
freedom—pecuniary independence. That once gained, whatever is sur- 
plus becomes the fair capital for reproductive adventure. Adhere but to 
this rule in every speculation, however tempting ; preserve free from all 
hazard that which you require to live on without depending upon others. 

1. It is a great motive to economy, a strong safeguard to conduct, and 
a wonderful stimulant to all mental power, if you can associate your toil 
for money with some end dear to your affections. I once knew a boy of 
good parts, but who seemed incorrigibly indolent. His father, a profes- 
sional man, died suddenly, leaving his widow and son utterly destitute. 
The widow resolved to continue the education of her boy, however little 
he had hitherto profited by it, engaged herself as teacher at a school, and 
devoted her salary to herson. From that moment the boy began to wok 
in good earnest. He saw the value of money in this world ; he resolved 
to requite his mother—to see her once more in a home of her own; he 
distinguished himself at school ; he obtained, at ‘he age of sixteen, an 
entry in a mercantile house. At the age of twenty, his salary enabled 
him to place his mother in a modest suburban lodging, to which he came 
home every night. At the age of thirty he was a rich man, and, visiting 
him at his villa, I admired his gardens. He said to me, simply, “I have 
no taste for flowers myself, but my mother is passionately fond of them. 
I date my first step in life from my resolve to find her a home; and the 
invention in my business to which I owe my rise from a clerk to a part- 
ner, could never have come into my brain, and been patiently worked 
out, if, night and day, I had not thought of my mother’s delight in 
flowers.” 

2. A common motive with a young man is an honest love for the girl 
whom he desires to win as his wife. Nay,if no such girl yet has been 
met on the earth, surely she lives for him in the cloudland of Fancy. 
Wedlock, and wedlock for love, is the most exquisite hope in the inner- 
most heart of every young man who labors; it is but the profligate idlers 
who laugh at that sacred ideal. But it is only the peasant or mechanic 
who has a right to marry on no other capital than that which he takes 
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from nature in sinews and thews. The man whose whole condition of 
being is in his work from day to day must still have his helpmate. He 
finds his helpmate in one who can work like himself, if his honest indus- 
try fail her. I preach to the day laborer no cold homilies from political 
economy. The happiness and morality of the working class necessitate 
early marriages ; and for prudent provision against the chances of illness 
and death, there are benefit clubs and societies, which must stand in lieu 
of jointure and settlement. But to men of a higher grade in this world’s 
social distinctions, Hymen must generally contrive to make some kind of 
compromise with Plutus. I grant that your fond Amaryllis would take 
your arm to the altar, though you have not a coat to your back ; but 
Amaryllis may have parents, who not unreasonably ask, “ How, young 
Strephon, can you maintain our daughter? and if your death demolish 
all those castles in the air, which you are now building without brick 
and mortar, under what roof will she lay her head?” 

And suppose that no parents thus unkindly interpose between Ama. 
ryllis and you, still it is a poor return to the disinterested love of Ama- 
ryllis, to take her, thoughtless child, at her word. Amaryllis proves her 
unselfish love; prove yours, my friend Strephon. Wait, hope, strive— 
her ring is on your finger; her picture, though it be but a villainous pho- 
tograph, hangs by your bedside ; her image is deep in the deepest fold 
of your heart. Wait till you can joyously say, “Come, Amaryllis; Plu- 
tus relaxes his frown; here is a home which, if humble, at least is se- 
cure ; and, if death suddenly snatch me away, here is no castle in air for 
my widow. Amaryllis shall never live upon alms!” 

How your love will deepen and strengthen in that generous delay ; and 
with your love, how your whole nature, mental and moral, will deepen 
and strengthen! Here, indeed, is an object for climbing the rough paths 
on to fortune ; and here the first friendly opposition of Plutus only serves 
to place upon surer foundations the blessings promised by Hymen. Con- 
stancy in love necessitates patience and perseverance in all efforts for 
fortune; and, with patience and perseverance, a man of fair average 
capacities is the master of fortune. 

8. The taste for books, and the desire to collect them, are no mean 
tests of a school-boy’s career as man. 

One of the most distinguished personages in Europe, showing me his 
library—which is remarkable for its extent and its quality (it was formed 
on the principle of including all works that treat, directly or indirectly, 
on the human mind, and thus necessarily includes almost every book 
worth the reading)—said to me: “ Not only this collection, but my social 
successes in life, I trace back to the first franc I saved from the cake-shop 
to spend on the book-stall. When I was a young man, and received an 
invitation to a ball, not being then rich, I calculated what it would cost 
me in kid gloves and coach hire, and, refusing the ball, bought a book 
with the money. The books I bought, I read; the books I read influ- 
enced my career.” Perhaps this eminent person might have thought of 
the balls thus refused in his early youth, when, being still. young, he 
gave his own first ball as prime minister. 

4. In the management of money, there are some things we do for show 
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—wisely, if we can afford it, Money is station, as well as character and 
power. 

For a young man of a gentleman’s station and a cadet’s income, the 
only show needed is that which probably pleases himself the most— 
the effect produced by his own personal appearance. Dress will, there- 
fore, not unreasonably, and by no means frivolously, demand some of his 
thoughts and much of his money. To the station of a young aspirant of 
fashion in the polite world, who is known not to be rich, it matters noth- 
ing what he pays for his lodging ; he can always give his address at a 
club or hotel. Noone cares how much or how little he pays for his din- 
ner. No fine lady inquires if he calls at her house on foot or in a car- 
riage. But society expects him to dress as much like a gentleman as if 
he were a young duke; and, fortunately, as young dukes nowadays do 
not wear gold lace and miniver, this is no unreasonable exaction on the 
part of society. A gentleman’s taste in dress is, upon principle, the 
avoidance of all things extravagant. It consists in the quiet simplicity 
of exquisite neatness ; but, as the neatness must be a neatness in fash- 
ion, employ the best tailor; pay him ready money, and, on the whole, 
you will find him the cheapest. 

Mere dandies are but cut flowers in a bouquet,—once faded, they can 
never reblossom. In the drawing-room, as everywhere else, Mind, in the 
long run, prevails. And, O well-booted Achaian! for all those substan- 
tial good things which money well managed commands, and which, year 
after year, as you advance in life, you will covet and sigh for,—yon 
sloven, thick-shoed, and with cravat awry,—whose mind, as he hurries 
by the bow-window at White’s, sows each fleeting moment with thoughts 
which grow not blossoms for bouquets, but corn-sheaves for garners— 
will, before he is forty, be far more the fashion than you. He is com- 
manding the time out of which you are fading. And time, O my friend, 
ds money! time wasted can never conduce to money well managed. 





Note—Lorp Lytton was originally known to fame, in this country, as Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, and our people had hardly got used to the honorable title which Queen 
Victoria conferred on him and the astronomer Herschel, as the best representatives of 
the literature and science of her kingdom at the date of her inauguration (1838), when, 
in 1844, by royal license, and in p of his mother’s will, by which he succeeded 
to the Lytton estate of Knebworth, the popular author Bulwer was apparently lost in the 
less familiar designation of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttor, and again as Lord Lytton (since 
1866), when, on the recommendation of the Premier (Lord Derby), in whose cabinet he 
had a seat as Secretary for the Colonies, he was elevated to the peerage as Baron Lyt- 
‘ton; thenceforth we find his name recorded as the Rt. Hon. Lord Edward George Earle 
Bulwer Lytton. By whatever name he or the Queen or the Herald’s College may choose 
to designate the author of the ‘Caxtons,’ his numerous works will be treasured as valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the English language. 








STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


KNOWLEDGE.—WISDOM. 


THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS OF A STATESMAN. 

Wiuram von Humsotpr, from whose Letters to a Lady, in whose 
loss of fortune incident to the German war with Napoleon I. he be- 
came-interested as Envoy of Prussia to the Congress of Vienna, 
and whose disappointment he afterwards sought to alleviate by del- 
icate pecuniary assistance, and friendly correspondence, was born in 
1761, and died in 1835. Although less known out of Germany 
than his brother Alexander, his reputation, as a wise statesman, in 
Germany is second to no man of his time. These letters were pub- 
lished after his death, and an English edition appeared in 1850, in 
the series of Small Books on Great Subjects, by Pickering, under 
the secondary title given above. The English translator says: 
“Never was religion shown in a more amiable light than in the 
outpourings of his benevolent, yet firm mind. We see it as his. 
guide and his support under all circumstances, and yet so unosten- 
tatiously so, that but for the publication of these Letters, probably 
none but his intimates would have known Wilhelm Von Humboldt 
than that he was a profound scholar, and an able statesman: and: 
the moving spring of all his actions would have remained concealed 
till the day when the secrets of all heart shall be made known. It 
is well for the world that this has not been so: it is well to see the 
nobleman and the minister of state gathering from Christianity the 
rule of -his life, and depending on its promises with the child-like 
confidence so acceptable to God.” 


BIBLE—OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT—ENGLISH AND GERMAN VERSION. 


‘When the human race was nearer its origin, men seem to have had more great+ 
ness, more simplicity, more depth and nature in their thoughts and: feelings; as 
well as in the expression of them. It is true we must arrive at the full and 
clear sight of this by laborious, and often by mechanical acquirements; but in 
this very labor there is a charm; or even if not, it is at least soon over when 
we are accustomed to application. Among the strongest, purest, and ‘finest 
tones in which the voice of antiquity has reached us, may be: reckoned the 
books of the Old Testament ; and we can never be enough thankful that.inour 
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translation they have lost so little of their reality and strength of expression.* 
I have often reflected with pleasure on the existence of so much that is exalted, 
rich, and varied, as is contained in the Bible, in the books of the Old and New 
Testament; and if this be, as is very frequently the case, the only book in the 
hands of the people, yet have they in this a compendium of human thought, 
history, poetry, and philosophy so complete, that it would be difficult to find a 
feeling or a thought which has not its echo in these books. Neither is there 
much in them which is incomprehensible to a common simple mind. The 
learned may penetrate deeper, but no one can go away unsatisfied. 

I have always sought so to weave myself into the present, so as to be able 
to win, as far as possible, an interior victory over outward discomfort; and 
exactly in this point of view the reading of the Bible is an infinite, and cer- 
tainly fur the surest source of consolation. I know nothing to be compared to 
it. The consolation of the Bible flows equally, though in different ways, from 
both the Old and New Testament. In both, the general guidance of God, and 
the universal government of his Providence is the prevailing idea; and from 
hence, in religiously disposed minds, springs the deeply fixed, and ineffaceable 
conviction, that even the order of things under which we ourselves suffer, is 
the most wisely appointed, and the most beneficial not only for the whole, but, 
in consequence of that, for the sufferer himself. In the new testament there 
is such a full predominance of the spiritual and the moral; every thing is so 
completely rested upon and carried back to purity of mind, that whatever else 
external or internal may happen to man, if he but strive earnestly and eagerly 
after this, all the rest falls back into shadow.’ Hence misfortune and every 
other sorrow loses a part of its oppressive influence, and at all events none of 
its bitterness remains. The infinite mildness of the whole New Testament doc- 
trine, which figures God almost entirely on the merciful side, and in which the 
self-sacrificing love of Christ for the human race, is everywhere brought for- 
‘ward ; joined with the example which he himself has set us, alleviates like a 
healing balsam, every pain both of mind and body. In the Old Testament we 
do not find this, but there again appear, and always with more of comfort than 
terror, the omnipotence and omniscience of the Creator and Beholder of all 
things, raising us above our own individual sorrows by the grandeur of the 
representation. 

LOVE OF NATURE—TREES—SKY. 
The sight of the heavens, under whatever aspect, has an unceasing charm 


for me, by night, whether it be gloomy or starlight; by day, whether the eye 
loses itself in deep blue, or amid passing clouds, or in an unvaried grey, makes 





* Luther's translation is among the finest renderings ever made of the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
has the same simplicity and strength which characterizes the English version. Of this a writer 
in the Catholic Dublin Review (attributed to Prof. J. H. Newman), remarks on the Protestant 
English version of the Bible: “It lives on the ear like music that can never be forgotten—like 
the sound of a church bell which a convert hardly knows he can forego Its felicities seem to be 
almost things rather than mere words. {t is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. The memory of the dend passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are 
stereotyped in its verses. The dower of all the gifts and trials of a man is hidden benenth its 
words, It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there has been about him of 
soft, and.gentle, and poor, dnd penitent, and good. spenks to him forever out of the English Bible. 
It is his sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In the length 
and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark of righteousness about him, 
whose spiritual ‘biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” sd 
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no difference: every one of these aspects awakens some especial tone of mind 
in man; and when we have the happiness not to be dependent on the weather 
for our mood, we are not obliged to be melancholy because the sky is dark, but 
can bring forth from our own mind continually fresh thoughts as outward cir- 
cumstances vary; a colorless sky is no evil. Complaints about the weather are 
quite foreign to my nature, and I do not like to hear others complain of it. I 
consider Nature as a combination of forces, which may afford the purest plea- 
sure if we quietly acquiesce in and accommodate ourselves to all its varying 
developments, and look at it as a whole, of which it matters little whether the 
smaller details be pleasant, so long as its great cycle of events completes its 
course. I have an especial delight in living face to face with Nature in the 
country, so that I may watch the progress of every season in turn. 

Even without attaching any thought of religion to the sight of the heavens, 
there is something inexpressibly exciting to the mind in thuslosing one’s self in 
the infinity of space: it at once takes away from life its little cares and desires, 
and from reality its otherwise oppressive weight. As surely as the knowledge 
of man is the first and weightiest concern in the affairs of men, so surely, on 
the other hand, is there nothing more narrowing to the mind than the perpetu- 
ally keeping our eyes fixed on the small circle of human beings by whom we 
are hemmed in. We must return often to the contemplation and feeling of a 
higher power ruling in human affairs, as we see it in nature, ere we can safely 
come back to the fetters of society. Only thus do we learn to hold the things 
of real life to be matters of minor importance, to make less account of good or 
ill fortune, to be careless about wants and vexations, and to fix our attention 
solely on the changes which take place in it, so as to leave exterior life to a 
certain degree out of our consideration. The thouglit of death has then noth- 
ing in it which can frighten or sadden us; we rather enjoy the recalling it, and 
look on the farewell to life which must follow, asa natural step in the develop- 
ment of being. 

Natural objects themselves, even when they make no claim to beauty, excite 
the feelings and occupy the imagination. Nature pleases, attracts, delights, 
merely because it is nature. We recognize in it an Infinite Power, greater and 
more effective than that of man, and yet not terrible; for a mild and beneficial 
influence seems to be extended on every objeet around us. Indeed the gene- 
ral character of nature is kind and good. When we talk of tremendous cliffs, 
and terribly sublime scenery, nature herself, nevertheless, is not to be feared. 
We soon become confident and at home among the wildest rocks, and feel that 
to the hermit who flies to her for shelter, she readily imparts tranquillity and 
peace. 

Faith only can raise us above our little daily life, and worldly business ;— 
that only can give the soul a direction to higher things, and to objects and ideas 
which alone have value or importance. It bestows what certainly you have 
not failed to enjoy, and which you doubtless value far beyond all that is called 
happiness or good fortune,—I mean the peace of the soul. It is grounded 
chiefly, no doubt, on an untroubled and clear conscience, but it is not attained 
by that alone: we must be content with our lot, and be able to say calmly and 
truly that we have not murmured at it, but on the contrary have received it 
when prosperous, with humility, when adverse, with resignation and real con- 
fidence in God’s wise government. As a difficult, perplexing situation en- 
hances the merit of accommodating ourselves to it without complaint, or of 
freeing ourselves from it by our own exertions, so we thus grow into better ac- 
cord with our lot, whatever it may be. 

We perceive in the immutable course of Nature, always following fixed 
laws, something infinitely consoling and tranquillizing. There is something 
here, then, that does not change; “an immovable pole amid the circling 
course of appearances,” as Schiller beautifully expresses it in one of his poems. 
Man, then, belongs to a great and immutable order of things; and. this as cer- 
tainly leads to something higher, and finally to a point at which all doubts will 
be explained, and all difficulties made plain; when all the involved and ap- 
parently discordant laws will at last unite into one mighty diapason ;—so must 
he, too, proceed with it to this same point. The character, moreover, which is 
impressed upon nature is always so gentle a one, that the finest feelings can 
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not be wounded by it. The tranquillity, the joy, the splendor which she spreads 
around; the magnificence and grandeur in which she clothes herself, have 
nothing in them either of pretension or of haughtiness to repulse us. However 
deep may be the affliction, the mind nevertheless opens itself willingly to the 
feelings awakened by the numberless flowers of the renewed year, the joyful 
twitter of the birds, the splendor of the objects touched by the still brighten- 
ing and strengthening sun, as he goes forth in his might. Grief then assumes 
the form of a gentle melancholy, which is not a stranger to a certain peace and 
sweetness even. If finally, we regard nature as not really all, merely the bond 
between the spiritual and corporeal world; if we take it as the operation of 
matter and its forces, acting in obedience to the Creator, then it is the earthly 
shell only of man that belongs to it; himself, his higher and proper existence, 
steps beyond its bounds, and associates itself to another and nobler order of 
things. You will see from this, nearly, how I am influenced by the slowly ap- 
proaching, yet beautiful Spring; bow I enjoy it; and how it mingles with all 
my deepest feelings. : 

All the things which surround us contain in themselves matter for contempla- 
tion, for enjoyment, and for delight, both for the mind and feelings, which is 
wholly different from, and independent of, the peculiar destination and physical 
uses of any of them. The more we abandon ourselves to the pursuit of it, the 
more does this deeper sense—this meaning which belongs half to the natural 
object, and half to us who find it—open upon us. Let us only, for instance, 
look at the clouds. In themselves they are nothing but shapeless mist, the con- 
sequence of moisture and warmth; yet how, when viewed from the earth, do 
they enliven the sky with their forms and colors, and how many fancies and 
feelings do they give riso to in the mind. 

The leaves of the trees are beginning to take the varied colors which so 
much ornament the autumn, and to a certain degree make up for the loss of 
the first fresh green. The little place which I inhabit (Tegel) is admirably 
made to show all the beauties which large handsome trees of different kinds 
exhibit through all the changing seasons of the year. All round the house 
they stand broad and spreading, like a green fan. Over the laud alleys extend 
in various directions: in the garden and the vineyard there are fruit trees: in 
the park is a thick dark growth of underwood: the lake is surrounded with a 
forest, and the islands in it are bordered with trees and bushes. I have a par- 
ticular love for trees, and I do not like to cut them down, nor even to trans- 
plant them. There is something melancholy in remcving a poor tree from the 
society in which it has lived so long, to bring it into fresh soil, from which, 
however much it may disagree with its constitution, it has no chance of escap- 
ing any more, but must pine away through a slow exhaustion, awaiting its 
final death. There is generally an extraordinary character of anxious wish in 
trees, when they stand so fixed and cramped in the earth, and try to extend 
their summits and their branches as far as possible beyond the bounds of their 
roots. I know nothing in nature so formed to be the symbol of desire. Man, 
too, in fact, with all his apparent freedom of motion, is very much in the same 
state. He is still confined within a certain space, however widely he may 
roam: sometimes he can never stir from his small circle, (and this is often the 
case with women) the same little spot sees his cradle and his grave ; or if he 
removes from it, he is drawn back to it from time to time by his inclination or 
his duty. 

OCCUPATION—SILENT THINKING. 


Occupation, in my mind, is as much a need as eating and drinking; even 
those who do nothing which a sensible man would call work, fancy at least 
that they are doing something: an idler, if even in his heart he means to re- 
main such, does not tell the world so. There is, however, one employment, 
though of a different kind, which may be enjoyed while traveling: namely si- 
lent thought, which goes on without moving a finger, without reading and 
without writing. It is not indeed impossible to enjoy it at home, but very 
often business does not allow of it, and we can hardly attain it excepting in a 
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lonely walk. I set a particular value upon it, and for this reason pass sleepless 
nights very willingly,—though this seldom happens to me except in illness, for 
I am a good and sound sleeper. Upon a journey it becomes almost necessary, 
and thus I*can have my enjoyment with a clear conscience. . . . It is cer- 
taiuly true that men in general do not allow themselves time enough for 
thought: they do any thing rather than think, even when they are quite free 
from business; or when they have no higher demand on their time and atten- 
tion, they give themselves up to mere empty nothings. The occupations of 
men are, unfortunately, for the most part such that they shut out all deep 
thought whilst they are going on, and yet make no ennobling claim on the 
mind: yet many have the folly to attach a value to these occupations, and even 
to pride themselves upon their diligence in them. 

It is far better and more beneficial to read and think: that is, to read merely 
for the sake of matter to think about; because thought must have some ob- 
ject. some thread which may give it connection and sequence ; and for this pur- 
pose we need only to take up any book that comes to hand, and can lay it 
aside again for any other. If this be done for some weeks, a person must be 
quite wanting in intellectual vigor and activity, if ideas do not arise of them- 
selves which he will wish to pursue farther; or things which he desires to 
know more about: and then he enters upon a study of his own choice, not one 
imposed upon him by another. This is what I think I have seen done by all 
the women who lead any thing like an active iatellectaal life. 


HAPPINESS. 


God has given life to man in order that he may employ it in a way pleasing 
to Him, aud conformable to duty; and that he may be happy in the conscious- 
ness of so doing. It is undoubtedly given us for our happiness. But happi- 
ness has always this condition attached to it, that, whether at first, or when 
longer days have brought their trials with them, we shall find it only in the 
practice of duty and self-command. I therefore never ask myself what value 
life has for me: I endeavor to fill it well, and leave the rest to Providence, 
The diminution which our powers sustain as age advances, I know full well by 
my own experience; but I cap not on that account retract what I lately wrote 
to you, namely, that the proper aim of life is to increase to the utmost the men- 
tal capacity of the individual, according to the circumstances he is placed in, as 
well as to the length of life and power of knowledge granted him. 

Happiness does not depend on those outward circumstances from which vex- 
ation and contradiction arise; and heaven has so wisely distributed these last, 
that he who outwardly appears the most favored, is not on that account the 
more free, even for a moment, from occasion and causes of interior grief. In a 
life already tolerably long, and certainly not spent in the easiest of positions, 
many things have happened to me which, for a longer or shorter time, have 
thrown me out of my usual course of life, exactly in those parts which touched 
me the most nearly. 

LIFE AND DEATH. 

Life and death, unalterably connected together, are but developments of the 
same being; and it would be inconsiderate and childish to wish to alter or de- 
lay the moral and physical maturity appointed to all men. Still less is it from 
the slightest weariness of life. I had the same feeling in my happiest days, 
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and now that I am no longer susceptible of pleasyre from without, but live 
quietly in myself and my recollections, I can still less have any quarrel with 
life. But the lapse of time has something in it delightful to me: time does not 
flow on emptily ;—it brings, and takes, and leaves behind: through it we be- 
come continually richer, not exactly in enjoyment, but in something higher. I 
do not mean by this, mere dry experience ;—no,—it is an elevation to a greater 
clearness of perception, and a fuller self-knowledge: what our nature is capa- 
ble of, we are more thoroughly ;—and we more clearly comprehend why it is 
capable of so much, and will be of yet more. And this being the center point 
of the present and future being of man, is the highest and the most important 
tohim.... 

I very early cherished the feeling that we must always be prepared to make 
our way manfully through whatever lot be appointed to us. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible not to regard life as an ocean through which we must steer our 
vessel with better or worse fortune, and then it is a natural feeling to like 
rather to have a short than a long voyage before us. This view of life —as a 
whole, as a work that must be gone through with—has always appeared to 
me a powerful aid towards the meeting death with equanimity. If on the con- 
trary, we look at life piecemeal, if we try only to add one pleasant day to 
another, as if we thought this could endure to all eternity, there is nothing 
more comfortless than to stand close upon the boundary where the series will 
at once be broken off... . 

Man may make life what he pleases, and give it as much worth, both for 
himself and others, as he has energy for. Of course this must be understood 
only in a moral and spiritual sense; for we do not hold outward circumstances 
in our power; and it is only over our intellectual and moral being that we can 
rule: but over this our sway is complete. On this account,—if we can but 
bring ourselves to think calmly,—life has truly an inestimable value, even 
under the most unpleasant circumstances, 

Death, and a new life, can only be for those who are already mature for the 
change. Man must seek to advance this ripeness in himself; for the ripeness 
of death, and that for the new life is one and the same. It consists in a se- 
paration from what is earthly; in an indifferencg to earthly enjoyments, and 

wearthly activity; in a life in thoughts far removed from this world; ina casting 
off of anxious wishes for happiness here; in short, in a state of mind which 
looks without anxiety to what may be our lot in this world, and only considers 
the end after which we are striving: which exercises fortitude and self-denial, 
and maintains a strict self-goverment. From hence arises the serene, fearless 
peace of mind, which needs nothing exterior, and which extends over our in- 
tellectual existence a heavenly brightness, like the unclouded blue of an earthly 


sky. ‘ 
Weariness of life,—insensibility to its enjoyments,—a wish that it were 
ended,—these have no share in my solitude. 

Life is an outward occupation, an actual work, in all ranks and all situations. 
It is not, however, exactly this occupation or this work itself which is of such 
great value, but it is the thread by which better things, namely, our thoughts 
and feelings, are connected, or along which they run. It is the ballast without 
which the ship would have no steadiness on the waves. 
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CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every Man in arms should wish to be? 
—— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skillful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—'Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
‘Yo evil for a guard against worst ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

—Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

- And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
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A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law ~ 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 
Or if an unexpected cal] succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

—He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love:-— 
Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the martal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 


ODE TO DUTY. 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a Light to guide, a Rod 

To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity. 





STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


HENRY TAYLOR—1900. 

Henry Taytor has won and holds permanently a high place 
among English dramatists and essayists, by his “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde.” “Edwin the Fair,” “The Statesman,” and “ Notes from 
Life.” His maxims and reflections are the results of an attentive 
observation of life in office or at large, noted down at the time, and 
digested and shaped by a well balanced mind, enriched by liberal 
studies. Mr, Taylor, in his “ Votes from Life,” has an Essay on 
Wisdom, which is the offspring of the same spirit that prompted 
Southey in the utterance of Doctor Dove on Wisdom and Knowl- 
edge, in a chapter of the “ Doctor,” already given. 


WISDOM IN THE CONDUCT OF AFFAIRS AND OF LIFE. 


Wisdom is not the same with understanding, talents, capacity, 
ability, sagacity, sense, or prudence—not the same with any one of 
these; neither will all'these together make it up. It is that exer- 
cise of the reason into which the heart enters—a structure of the 
understanding rising out of the moral and spiritual nature. 

Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, even when the quality of the 
ambition is intellectual. For ambition, even of this quality, is but 
a form of self-love, which, seeking gratification in the consciousness 
of intellectual power, is too much delighted with the exercise to 
have a single and paramount regard to the end; and it is not ac- 
cording to wisdom that the end—that is, the moral and spiritual 
consequences—should suffer derogation in favor of the intellectual 
means. God is love, and God is light; whence it results that love 
is light; and it is only by following the effluence of that light, that 
intellectual power issues into wisdom. The intellectual power 
which loses that light. and issues into intellectual pride, is out of 
the way to wisdom, and will not attain even to intellectual great- 
ness. For though many arts, gifts, and attainments may co-exist 
in much force with intellectual pride, an open greatness can not; 
and of all the correspondences between the moral and intellectual 
nature, there is none more direct and immediate than that of hu- 
mility with capaciousness. If pride of intellect be indulged, it will 
mark out to a man conscious of great talents the circle of his own 
intellectual experiences as the only one in which he can keenly 
recognize and appreciate the intellectual universe; and there is no 
order of intellectual men which stands in a more strict limitation 
than that of the man who can not conceive what he does not 
contain. Men who are accustomed to write or speak for effect, 
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may write or speak what is wise from time to time, because they 
may be capable of thinking and intellectually adopting what is 
wise : but they will not be wise men ; because the love of God, the 
love of man, and the love of truth not having the mastery with 
them, the growth and structure of their minds must needs be per- 
verted if not stunted. Thence it is that so many men are observed 
to speak wisely and yet act foolishly; they are not deficient in 
their understandings, but the wisdom of the heart is wanting to 
their ends and objects, and to those feelings which have the direc- 
tion of their acts. And if they do speak wisely, it is not because 
they are wise; for the permanent shape and organization of the 
mind proceeds from what we feel and do, and not from what we 
speak, write, or think. There is a great volume of truth in the ad- 
monition which teaches us that the spirit of obedience is to pre- 
pare the way, action to come next, and that knowledge is not pre- 
cedent to these, but consequent : “ Do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, and thou shalt know of the doctrine.” 

In some discussions, a wise man will be silenced by argumenta- 
tion, only because he knows that the question should be deter- 
thined by considerations which lie beyond the reach of argumenta- 
tive exhibition. And indeed, in all but purely scientific questions, 
arguments are not to be submitted to by the judgment 4s first in 
command ; rather they are to be used as auxiliaries and pioneers ; 
the judgment should profit by them to the extent of the services 
they can render, but after their work is done, it should come to its 
conclusions upon its own free survey. I have seldom known a 
man with great powers of argumentation abundantly indulged, who 
could attain to an habitually just judgment. In our courts of 
law, where advocacy and debate are most in use, ability, sagacity, 
and intellectual power flourish and abound, whilst wisdom is said 
to have been debarred. 

Ambition and self-love will commonly derange that proportion 
between the active and passive understanding which is essential to 
wisdom, and will lead a man to value thoughts and opinions less 
according to their worth and truth, than according as they are his 
own or another’s. The objection made by Brutus to Cicero in the 
play,—that he “would never follow any thing which other men 
began”—points to one corruption operated by self-love upon a 
great understanding. Some preference a man may reasonably ac- 
cord to what is the growth of his own mind apart from its absolute 
value, on the ground of its specific usefulness to himself; for what 
is nature to the soil will thrive better and bear more fruit than 
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what has been transplanted : but, on the other hand, if a man 
would enlarge the scope and diversify the kinds of his thoughts 
and contemplations, he should not think too much to apprehend 
nor talk too much to listen. He should cherish the thoughts of 
his own begetting with a loving care and a temperate discipline— 
they are the family of his mind and its chief reliance—but he 
should give a hospitable reception to guests and to travelers with 
stories of far countries, and the family should not be suffered to - 
crowd the doors. 

Even without the stimulant of self-love, some minds, owing to a 
natural redundance of activity and excess of velocity and fertility, 
can not be sufficiently passive to be wise. A capability to take a 
thousand views of a subject is hard to be reconciled with directness 
and singleness of judgment; and he who can find a great deal to 
say for any view, will not often go the straight road to the one 
view that is right. 

The temptation by which a man of genius, with a general capa- 
city of enjoyment, is assailed, consists in imagining that he has 
within himself and by virtue of his temperament, sources of joy 
altogether independent of conduct and circumstances. It is true 
that he has these sources on this unconditional tenure for a time; 
and it is owing to this very truth that his futurity is in danger,— 
not in respect of wisdom only, but also in respect of happiness, 
And if we look to recorded examples, we shall find that a great 
capacity of enjoyment does ordinarily bring about the destruction ° 
of enjoyment in its own ulterior consequences, having uprooted 
wisdom by the way. 

A man of genius, so gifted—or, let us rather say, so tempted— 
lives, until the consummation approaches, as if he possessed some 
elixir or phylactery, reckless of consequences, because his happi- 
ness, being so inward to his nature, seems to be inherent and inde- 
feasible. Wisdom is not wanted. The intellect, perhaps, amidst 
the abundance of its joys, rejoices in wise contemplations; but 
wisdom is not adopted and domesticated in the mind, owing to the 
fearlessness of the heart. For wisdom will have no hold on the 
heart in which joy is not tempered by fear. The fear of the Lord, 
we know, is the beginning of it; and some hallowing and chasten- 
ing influences of fear will always go along with it. Fear, indeed, 
is the mother of foresight; spiritual fear, of a foresight that 
reaches beyond the grave; temporal fear, of a foresight that falls 
short ; but without fear there is neither the one foresight nor the 
other; and as pain has been truly said to be the deepest thing in 
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our nature, so is it fear that will bring the depths of our nature 
within our knowledge :— 
“What sees rejoicing genius in the earth? 

A thousand meadows with a thousand herds 

Freshly luxuriant in a May-day dawn; 

A thousand ships that caracole and prance 

With freights of gold upon a sunny sea; 

A thousand gardens gladdened by all flowers, 

That on the air breathe out an odorous beauty.” 

Genius may see all this and rejoice; but it will not exalt itself 
into wisdom, unless it see also the meadow in the livid hues of 
winter, the ship under bare poles, and the flower when the beauty 
of the fashion of it perishes. 

On the other hand, wisdom without genius (a far more precious 
gift than genius without wisdom) is, by God’s blessing upon the 
humble and loving heart, though not as often met with as “the or- 
dinary of Nature's sale-work,” yet not altogether rare; for the 
desire to be right will go a great way towards wisdom, Intellec- 
tual guidance is the less needed where there is little to lead astray 
—where humility lets the heart loose to the impulses of love. 
That we can be wise by impulse will seem a paradox to some; but 


it is x part of that true doctrine which traces wisdom to the moral 
as well as the intellectual mind, and more surely to the former than 
to the latter—one of those truths which is recognized when we 
look into our nature through the clearness of a poetic spirit :— 


‘* Moments there are in life—alas how few !— 
When casting cold prudential doubts aside, 
We take a generous impulse for our guide, 
And following promptly what the heart thinks best, 
Commit to Providence the rest ; 
Sure that no after-reckoning will arise 
Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise. 
And happy they who thus in faith obey 
Their better nature: err sometimes they may, 
And some sad thoughts lie heavy in the breast, 
Such as by hope deceived are left behind; 
But like a shadow these will pass away 
From the pure sunshine of the peaceful mind.”—SouTHEY. 


The doctrine of wisdom by impulse is no doubt liable to be 
much misused and misapplied. The right to rest upon such a 
creed accrues only to those who have so trained their nature as to 
be entitled to trust it. It is the impulse of the habitual heart 
which the judgment may fairly follow upon occasion—of the heart 
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which, being habitually humble and loving, has been framed by 
love to wisdom. Some such fashioning love will always effect; for 
love can not exist without solicitude, solicitude brings thoughtful- 
ness, and it is in a thoughtful love that the wisdom of the heart 
consists. The impulse of such a heart will take its shape and 
guidance from the very mold in which it is cast, without any ap- 
plication of the reason expressed ; and the most inadvertent motion 
of a wise heart will for the most part be wisely directed ; providen- 
tially, let us rather say: for Providence has no more eminent seat 
than in the wisdom of the heart. 

Wisdom by impulse, then, is to be trusted in by those only who 
have habitually used their reason to the full extent of its powers in 
forming the heart and cultivating the judgment, whilst, owing to 
its constitutional deficiency, or to its peculiarity (for the reason 
may be unserviceable from other causes than deficiency), they are 
conscious that their judgment is likely to be rather perplexed than 
cleared by much thinking on questions on which they are called 
upon to act or decide. 

An eminent statesman is said to have averred, that when he was 
conscious of having taken a decision with all due care and consid- 
eration, to the best of his judgment and with the best intentions, 
he never looked -back to it with a moment’s regret, though the re- 
sult might prove it to have been wholly erroneous. This is a 
frame of mind highly conducive to civil courage, and therefore not 
without its advantages in political life. But it is not easily con- 
ducive to wisdom. Nor, perhaps, in this unqualified form, is it to 
be altogether vindicated in morals. At all events, so much regret 
might be felt, if no more, as would suffice to awaken some self- 
questionings, not merely as to the specific moral rectitude accom- 
panying or proximately preceding the particular act, but as to that 
general and life-long training of the heart to wisdom, which gives 
the best assurance of specific results, and of which, therefore, spe- 
cific failures should suggest the deficiency. Some short-comings of 
this kind there must of course be in all human beings, and they 
should be at all times aware of it; but it is in the order of Nature 
that this consciousness should be quickened from time to time by 
the contemplation of evil consequences arising from specific errors 
of judgment, however innocent in themselves ; which contempla- 
tion, accompanied with a natural regret, constitates what may be 
called a repentance of the understanding—not easily to be es- 
caped by a plain man, nor properly to be repudiated by a philoso- 
pher. 
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The main scope and design of this disquisition having been to in- 
culcate that wisdom is still more essentially a moral and spiritual 
than it is an intellectual attribute, that genius can mount to wis- 
dom only by Jacob’s ladder, and that knowledge can only be con- 
verted into wisdom by an application of the heart, I can not better 
close it than with that declaration of the nature of wisdom which 
is delivered in the 28th chapter of the book of Job :— 


“Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the place of understanding ? 

“Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls 
of the air. 

“ Destruction and death say, we have heard the fame thereof with our ears. 

“God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the: place thereof. 

“For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
Heaven ; 

“To make the weight for the winds; and he weigheth the waters by 
measure. 

“When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: 

“Then did he see it, and declare it; he prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 

“ And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and 
to depart from.evil is understanding.” 





He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimeg, 
Whose story is a fragment known to few; 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed, 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few, 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
; H. Taytor.—Philip Van Artevelde. 


All my life long, 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And from among them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight, not a blind courage ; 
And having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes. I trained myself 
To take my place in high or low estate 


As one of that scant order of mankind. 
H. Taytor.—Philip Van Artevelde 











REMARKS ON FRENCH MILITARY EDUCATION. 





Tue English Commissioners in their Report on “The best Mode 
of Reorganizing the [English] System of Training Officers for the 
Scientific Corps, together with an Account of Foreign and other 
Military Education,” close with the following general remarks on 
French Military Education :— 


Tue following summary may close our account of French Military 
Education. 

1. The French army combines a considerable proportion of officers 
professionally educated, with others, who form the majority, whose 
claims to promotion consist in their service, proved ability, and: conduct. 
One-third of the officers in the line, two-thirds of those in the scientific 
corps, and the whole of the staff, receive a careful professional education ; 
the remainder are taken upon the recommendation of their superior offi- 
cers, from the ranks. But it was stated to us expressly that such officers 
do not often rise above the rank of captain. 

2. There are no junior military schools in France, and no military 
education commences earlier than sixteen. This is the very earliest age 
at which pupils can be received at the Polytechnic or at St. Cyr, and the 
usual age is later; whilst in the case of the Special Corps, strictly pro- 
fessional education does not begin till twenty or twenty-one. The best 
preparation for the military schools is found to be that general (in France 
chiefly mathematical) education which is supplied by the ordinary 
schools of the country, directed as these are and stimulated by the open 
examinations for admission to St. Cyr and the Polytechnic. 

8. The professional education for commissions in the line is that given 
at the school of St. Cyr. A fair amount of mathematics is required at 
entrance, but the chief instruction given at the school is of a profes- 
sional character. Active competition, however, which is the principle 
of all French military education, is kept up amongst young men edu- 
cating for the line by the competitive entrance to the school, by the sys- 
tem of examinations pursued in it, and in particular, by the twenty-five 
or thirty places in the Staff School which are practically reserved for the 
best pupils on leaving. 

4. In the Staff School itself the competitive system is acted upon; 
there are strict examinations, and the pupils are ranged in the order of 


merit on leaving the College. 
287 
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5. The officers of artillery and engineers may be said to be in quite a 
peculiar position in France, owing ‘to the high education given at the 
Polytechnic School. The consequence is, that the preparatory education 
of French artillery and engineer officers is m the highest scientific char- 
acter. We have already spoken largely on this point, and need do no 
more than allude to it. 

6. We may remark, that’ preparatory military education in France is 
mainly mathematical—at the Polytechnic almost wholly so. The literary 
and classical elements, which enter so largely into all education in Eng- 
land and Prussia, are in French military education very much thrown 
aside. Lectures in military history and literature are said, however, to 
succeed at St. Cyr. 

7. The system of State foundations (Bourses) existing in the Polytech- 
nic and St. Cyr, and affording a curious parallel to the military founda- 
tions in the Austrian schools, requires some notice. Every pupil, in both 
the Polytechnic and St. Cyr, who can prove poverty, is entitled to State 
support, either entire or partial. At the present time, not less than one- 
third of the students in each of these schools receive such maintenance. 
The system of civil Bourses is of old standing in France; most of these 
were destroyed at the Revolution. They were renewed and greatly de- 
voted to military purposes by Napoleon. The extent to which they are 
given may seem excessive, but it must prove a powerful incentive and 
assistance to talent. 

8. It has been remarked that there is comparatively little practical 
teaching in the School of Application for Artillery and Engineers at 
Metz. But avery extensive practical training is in fact supplied to these 
officers after they enter the service, remaining as they must do with the 
troops until promoted to the rank of second captain, and subsequently 
being employed in the arsenals, workshops, fortified places, &c. 

9. The French have no “senior departments” for military education. 
In this respect their practice differs from that of England and Germany. 
FRENCH MILITARY EDUCATION IN 1869. 

The following remarks on French Military Education are from 
the Report of the English Military Education Commission submit- 
ted to Parliament, and printed in 1870: 

1. The proportion of professionally educated officers in the line is greater 
now than in 1856, when it was stated by the Commissioners in their report to 
be one-third. 

2. The professional education for commissions in the line is given by a two 
years’ course at St. Cyr, admission to the school being dependent on competi- 
tive examination. Admission to the Artillery and Engineers is obtained 
through the Polytechnic, where young men intended for commissions in those 
arms receive a preparatory education of a highly scientific character, in com- 
mon with candidates for many other branches of the public service. Admis- 
sion to the school is obtained by competition, and the choice of services is 
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dependent on the results of another competitive examination at the end of 
the two years’ course. Commissions are then obtained in the respective corps, 
and the young officers go for a further period of two years to the School of 
Application at Metz, there to receive their strictly professional instruction. 
The course of teaching at Metz is still mainly of a theoretical character, and 
the main portion of the practical training of the officers is deferred until they 
join their regiments. The Staff Corps is recruited entirely from the Staff 
School; a very small number of pupils from the Polytechnic have a claim to 
admission to the school, but the great majority of the students are admitted by 
competitive examination, open nominally to the sub-lieutenants of the army 
and to the best students of St. Cyr, but in practice almost entirely confined to 
the latter. The students join the school with commissions as officers; at the 
end of the two years’ course they are definitely appointed to the Staff Corps in 
the order in which they stand in a competitive examination, but before being 
employed upon the staff they are sent to do duty for five years with the various 
arms. 

3. The military schools in France are not, as in England and in Prussia, 
placed under the control of a special department. They are all under the im- 
mediate management of the Minister of War. There is, however, for each 
branch of the service in the French army a consulting committee (comité con- 
sultatif ), or board of general officers, attached to the War Department, for tho 
purpose of giving advice to the Minister, and in matters affecting the individual 
schools the Minister generally consults the comité consultatif of that branch of 
the service for which the school is specially preparatory. 

4. Each school has its own conseil dinstruction, composed of officers and pro- 
fessors of the establishment, which exercises a general supervision over the 
course of instruction, and has the power of suggesting alterations or improve- 
ments in it. The financial business of the school is managed by another board 
conseil d’administration) ; and there is generally also a similar board (conseil de 
discipline), which exercises more or less authority in questions of discipline. 
The effect of this. arrangement is to give the various officers and professors of 
each school to some extent a voice in the general management of the institution. 

5. The staff of officers and instructors employed appears, in most cases, 
very large in proportion to the number of the students; 48 for 270 in the Poly- 
techuic; 33 for 170 in the school at Metz; 62 for 600 in St. Cyr, &e. 

Though there is in all the schools a military staff separate from the staff of 
professors and instructors, and more especially charged with the maintenance 
of discipline, the line of separation between the two bodies is not, except at 
the Polytechnic, so distinctly drawn as in the English military schools. The 
military professors exercise disciplinary powers; while, on the other hand, the 
members of the strictly military staff in almost all cases take some part in 
instruction. The latter appear to be more utilized for this purpose than is the 
case either at Sandhurst or Woolwich. 

6. Considerable care is exercised in the appointment of professors; at the 
Polytechnic the candidates are selected by the Conseil de Perfectionnement; at 
La Fiéche they are recommended to the Minister of War by the Minister of 
Public Instruction; at the Staff School and St. Cyr the appointments are 
thrown open to competition. 

7. The discipline maintained at all the schools is of a very strict nature; 

19 
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except for the youngest pupils at La Fléche it is entirely military; the punish- 
ments are similar to those inflicted in the army, and even include imprison- 
ment. The maintenance of discipline is considerably facilitated by the fact that 
the pupils at most of the schovls are actually subject to military law; and 
those of St. Cyr, if dismissed from the school, are sent into the ranks as private 
soldiers. There appears, however, in all the schools to be an absence of the 
moral control over the young men which is exercised in the Prussian schools. 
The Commandant of each school has very extensive powers in regard to dis- 
cipline, but in no case has he authority to dismiss a student from the school 
without the sanction of the Minister of War. 

8. The principle carried out in France is that special military education 
should not be begun untii acomparatively late age, and should be founded upon 
a groundwork of good general education in civil schools. The only approach 
to a junior military school in France is that of La Fléche, and this is mainly a 
charitable institution; the pupils, it is true, learn drill, but beyond this no 
special military instruction is given them. The course of study is the same as 
that at the Lycées or ordinary civil schools, and the pupils are under no obliga- 
tion to enter the military service. Nor can the Polytechnic be called an ex- 
clusively military school; even those who enter the Artillery and Engineers 
from it have their education in common with civilians at the very least until 
the age of 18, and in the great majority of cases their strictly professional instruc- 
tion at Metz does not begin till 20 or 21. The very earliest age at which a 
special military education commences in France is 17, which is the age of 
admission to St. Cyr, and comparatively few enter the school before 18 or 19. 
The knowledge required for admission to St. Cyr is entirely such as is acquired 
at civil schools, and so much importance is attached to a good general educa- 
tion that the degree of either bachelier és sciences or bachelier és lettres is made 
a necessary qualification for admission to the examination, while the possession 
of both degrees gives considerable advantage to a candidate. The principle of 
deferring the commencement of special instruction has even received exten- 
sion since 1856; the age of admission to St. Cyr, which was then 16, has been 
now increased to 17, and the junior school of La Fiéche has been made even 
less military in its eharacter than it was at that time. 

9. When a professional education has once commenced, the principle appears 
to be that it should be almost entirely confined to subjects which have a prac- 
tical bearing on military duties. Mathematics, as a subject by themselves, do 
not form part of the ordinary course of instruction at any of the special schools. 
The previous course at the Polytechnic secures of course very high mathemati- 
cal attainments in the candidates for the Artillery and Engineers who enter 
Metz; but at Metz itself the study of mathematics is no longer continued. In 
the same way at the Staff School a knowledge of mathematics as far as trigo- 
nometry is required for admission, and their practical applications to operations 
of surveying enter into the school course; but no part of the time spent at the 
school is devoted to mere theoretical instruction in pure mathematics; yet the 
officers of the Staff Corps are intrusted with the execution of those scientific 
surveys which in our service are in the hands of the Engineers. 

St. Cyr offers to some extent an exception to the rule that the course of 
study at the special schools shou!d be of an exclusively professional character, 
as the instruction given there during the first year is partly of a general nature, 
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embraciug history and literature. This, however, arises from the fact that the 
students from the Lycées generally show a deficiency in the more literary sub- 
jects of a liberal education, and a portion of the time at the school is therefure 
spent in completing and improving their general acquirements. A knowledge 
of arithmetic, algebra, and plane trigonometry is required as a qualification for 
admission, but beyond a very beief revision of these subjects, and a voluntary 
course for condidates for the Staff Corps, ‘mathematics are not jught at the 
school. It would seem indeed that, except in the case of candidates for admis- 
sion to the Artillery and Engineers, mathematics do not hold so prominent a 
position in French military education as is generally supposed in England to be 
the case. For staff and regimental officers the main requisite demanded seems 
to be a practical knowledge of trigonometry as required for surveying. 

10. Much time is devoted in all the French schools to.drawing in its various 
branches ; some hours daily are invariably given up to the subject; indeed the 
time spent upon purely geometrical drawing appears almost to be excessive. 
The great importance attached to the drawing of machinery is a peculiar feature 
in all the schools. Landscape drawing is one of the regular subjects taught to 
candidates both for the line and the Staff Corps. 

The theoretical instruction given at every school is supplemented by visits 
to numerous military establishments, manufacturing departments, and fortresses. 
This is also a feature in the system of military education in Prussia; in both 
countries it seems to be thought desirable to afford young officers a practical 
insight into the working of the various establishments connected with the 
army. In the case of officers of the Artillery and Engineers it appears in 
France to be made a special object to cultivate a mechanical, genius, and to 
secure a thorough acquaintance with manufacturing departments with which 
their professional duties bring them into contact. 

Military law and administration (comprising financial and other regulations 
connected with the army), and drill, riding, and fencing in the way of practical 
exercises, form part of the education of officers of all branches of the service; in 
drill, lectures explanatory of the drill-book are invariably given in addition to 
the practical instruction. 

11. The system of instruction in all the French military schools is more or 
less that of the Polytechnic. Lectures attended by large numbers, enforced 
study of fixed subjects, the execution of all work under close supervision of 
the instrutors, and frequent periodical examinations, are everywhere found. 
Active competition is the leading feature of the system; the students are per- 
petually being “kept up to the mark.” A fixed period of two years is in all 
cases assigned to the course of study; the course can not be completed in a 
shorter time, and the regulated period can not (unless under quite exceptional 
circumstances) be exceeded. 

It seems also to be thought that, as a necessary consequence of the strictly 

. competitive system, the subjects upon which the competition depends should be 
exactly the same for every student. No choice of studies is allowed; those 
which enter into the examination are equally obligatory for all. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is at St. Cyr, where in languages a choice between German 
and English is given. 

No pecuniary rewards are offered to the students at-any of the schools. The 
bestowal of the numerous bourses which are granted to those admitted to the 
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Polytechnic and St. Cyr is regalated entirely by the poverty of the candidates, 
without any regard to their ability. 

12. The education of officers in France is entirely concluded before any reg- 
imental duty bas been done. The French system is in this respect the exact 
opposite of that pursued in Prussia, where no professional instruction, as a rule, 
is given until a certain amount of service with the troops has been performed. 
There are in no establishments for the instruction of officers of some 
years’ service, like the Staff College in England, or the Artillery and Engi- 
neer School and the War Academy in Prussia. 

13. The chief changes which have taken place in the military schools of 
France since the publication of the Report of the Commissioners of 1856 may 


be summarized as follows :— 

(a.) The modifications in the course of instruction at the Polytechnic; the 
abridgement of the studies previously pursued; and the slightly increased 
importance now attached to literary subjects. 

(o.) At Metz, the introduction of an examination at the end of the first years’ 
course of study. 

(c) At St. Cyr, the aiteration of-the age for admission to the school from 16 
to 17; the extension of the subjects of the entrance examination; the modifi- 
eations in the course of instruction, and the postponement of the eommence- 
ment of strictly military studies almost entirely until the second year; the 
introduction of a stricter system of discipline, combined with additional encour- 
agements to good conduct and industry ; and the increased advantages offered 
with the view of attracting to the school a higher class of professors and officers. 

(d.) At La Fléche, the complete reorganization of the institution with the 
object of more closely assimilating its general arrangements to those of a purely 
eivil school. 

(e.) At the Staff School some modifications in the course of study and in 
the mode of admission to the school have been made; but the most important 
alterations are those adopted in July 1869, by which the number of students 
admitted annually to the school is increased considerably beyond the number 
of vacancies likely to occur in the Staff Corps, and the novel principle is intro- 
duced that admission to the school does not carry with it the certainty of per- ° 
manent employment on the staff. 

It may be added that there seems a tendency to-diminish the importance of 
mathematics as an element of preparatory military education, and to attach 
slightly more weight to studies of a literary character. This is more particu- 
larly seen at St. Cyr and at La Fléche, and to a less extent at the Polytechnic. 
There is also a growing disposition to increase, in the case of the cavalry and 
infantry, the proportion of officers who have received a professional education. 


EXPENSE OF MILITARY SCHOOLS IN 1869. 
Sums cha to ae —_ cha Total. tto the Each 
Schools Etiene other Estumates, = bay he pupil. 
Fre. Frs. £. 
805,188 
515,850 
792 


Name of School. 


313,870 
554.868 


Cavalry school at Saumur,....... d 245,500 
Gymnastics, musketry schools,.... 36,270 “ 
Begimental schools, 173,600 


765,235 4,668,238 








* These sums include the pay of the officer students at these establishments, amounting to 
088,000 firs. at Metz, and 103,000 frs. at the Staff School. 

t The estimate for the Medical School appears to be exclusive of the pay of all military medi- 
her officers employed at the school, but the amount of this additional sum is not stated. 

¢ For 1,520 pupils, who repaid 956,500 francs. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONDITION In 1869. . 

The organization of the school, which is fixed by a Decree dated Nov. 30th, 
1863, is of a military character. There is a staff of military officers in addition 
to, and quite separate from, the staff employed in the duties of instruction. 
The pupils wear uniform, which, however, is more civil than military in appear- 
ance. They are formed into four companies which together constitute a battalion ; 
and, although they are not actually subject to the penal code of the army, the disci- 
pline maintained and the punishments inflicted are entirely military in character. 

The military establishment remains exactly as it was in 1856, and consists of: 

The Commandant, a General Officer, usually of the Artillery or the Engi- 
neers, at present a General of Artillery. 

A Second Commandant, a colone! or lieutenant-colonel, chosen from among 
the former pupils of the school; at present a colonel of Engineers. 

Three captains of Artillery and three captains of Engineers, as inspectors of 
studies, chosen also from former pupils of the school. 

Six adjutants (adjudanis), non-commissioned officers, usually such as have 
been recommended for promotion. 

Slight changes have been made in the civil establishment; it now consists of :— 

1. A Director of Studies, at present a colonel of Engineers. 

2. Seventeen professors,* (two additional professors for history) seventeen 
Répétiteurs and assistant Répétiteurs, and five drawing masters. Of the 17 
professors, two are at present officers of Engineers, and one an officer of Artil- 
lery; the remainder are civilians, of whom three are members of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

3. Five examiners for admission, and five for conducting the examinations at 
the school ll of these at present are civilians. 

4. An administrative staff consisting of a treasurer, librarian, &c.; and a 
medical staff. 

The general control or supervision of the school is vested, under the War 
Department, in four great boards or councils, viz. :— 

1. A Board of Administration, eomposed of the Commandant, the Second 
Commandant, the Director of Studies, two professors, two captains of the mili- 
tary staff, and two members of the administrative staff. This board has the 
superintendence of all the financial business, and all the miautize of the inter- 
nal administration of the school. 

2. A Board of Discipline, consisting of the Second Commandant,.the Direc- 
tor of Studies, three captains of the Military Staff, and one major of the army, 
selected from former pupils of the school. The duty of this board ig to decide 
upon cases of misconduct. 

3. A Board of Instruction, whose members are, the Commandant, the Second 
Commandant, the Director of Studies, the Examiners of Students, the Profes- 
sors, and two captains of the Military Staff; and whose chief duty is to make 
recommendations relating to ameliorations in the studies and the programmeg 
of admission and of instruction in the school to— 





* In 1856 there were only 15 professors ; there are now two additional professors for history, the 
study of which has been recently introdued at the sehool. 

f Formerly two professors of the school were also members of the Council of Discipline, but 
the professors bave now no voice ia matters of discipline, 
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4. A Board of Improvement (Conseil de Perfectionnement), charged with the 
general control of the studies, and formed of :— 
The Commandant, president, 
The Second Commandant, 
The Director of Studies, 
Two delegates from the Naval Department, 
Two delegates from the Department of Public Works, 
One delegate from the Home or Finance Department, 
Three delegates from the War Department, 
Two members of the Academy of Sciences, 
Two examiners of studeuts, 
Three professors of the school. 

The delegates from the public departments are appointed by the respective 
ministers; the members of the Academy, the examiners, and the professors 
are selected by the Minister of War. The real management of the school, so 
far as the course of instruction is concerned, is in the hands of the Conseil de 
Perfectionnement ; it will be seen that of the I§ members composing it more 
than half are entirely independent of the school, and are men of eminence in 
the various public services for which the instruction at the Polytechnic is pre- 
paratory. One of the chief duties of the Council is to see that the studies 
form a good preparation for those of the more special schools (Ecoles d’ Applica- 
tion) for the civil and military services; and the eminent character of its mem- 
bers gives great weight to the recommendations they make to the Minister of War. 

The annual expenses of the school, as extracted from the Budget for 1869, 
are as follows:— France. 


Pay of staff, professors, i: Cesegrveseccorcercodoocesess 331,850 
Instruction, maintenance, examination of candidates, cloth- 
ing, Becks, O6.,....0ccccsesccocss errr ry échscuenek 


Outfits for 30 new pupils at 600 francs each 
Allowances (premiéres mises) to 25 exhibitioners on 
admission to the military services at 750 fr. each 18,750 
36,750 
Maintenance and repair of buildings,........ 


Total sum charged in the sehools estimate, 719,673 
Add regimental pay of 28 officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers employed at the school, 


Total expenditure,....... uteecsdboseusdvecsn 805,188 
Deduct repayments from pupils,........ sodeiseses rrr 


Cost to the State,........... occccccccccceces 568,188 
Or about 22,7202. 

The chief changes that have been made in regard to the course of instruction 
since 1856, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The more elementary portions of chemistry and physics which are required 
in the entrance examination, but which were formerly repeated at the school, 
have been omitted. The course of instruction in these subjects is now confined 
to the more advanced portions which do not enter into the entrance examination. 

2. The mathematical courses have in some points been slightly curtaiJed, and 
the number of lectures in French literature and German have been diminished. 
By the modifications thus made in the programmes, it has been found possible 
to shorten the whole course of study aud to increase the length of the vacations. 

3. The subject of “ Military Art,” which formerly entered into the final exam- 
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ination is no longer taken into consideration in determining the order of merit 
of the pupils. In this respect the course of instruction may be said to have 
even less of a military character than formerly. Topographical drawing is the 
single military subject which has any influence on the final classification of the 
pupils, and this only to a very slight extent. 

4. History has been introduced as a subject of instruction. This change was 
made in 1862. The course comprises general history, both ancient and modern, 
bit more especially the history of France in modern times. The introductjon 
of this subject appears to have arisen partly from a feeling that an acquaint- 
ance with history was a necessary element of a liberal education, and partly 
from a wish to meet, to some extent, an objection often. made to the Polytech- 
nic course of instruction, that it was too deficient in studies of a literary char- 
acter. History, however, like military art, is evidently still regarded as a sub- 
ject of only secondary importance and has no influence on the final classification. 

5. A diminution has been made in the number of examinations during the 
course, by the suppression of one of the half-yearly examinations by the pro- 
fessors (interrogations générules, as distinct from the interrogations particuliéres) 
in each year. Further reference will be made to this point when speaking of 
the examinations at the school. 

6. The importance of written exercises in determining the respective merits 
of the pupils has been decreased, apparently from the difficulty of establishing 
a security that such compositions were the unaided work of the individual. 

The following table shows the present course of instruction during the two 
years, and the alterations which have been made in the number of lectures in 
each subject since 1856 :— 

Subject—First Year's Course. Lectures in—1868. 1856. 
ot Differential calculus, ; 28 
Analysis { Integral calculus, 20 
Descriptive geometry and geometrical drawing, : 38 
Mechanics and machinery, 40 
Physics, comprising heat and eleetricity, : 34 
Chemistry :—The metals, oesa A 38 
Astronomy and geodesy, ° 35 
French composition and literature, 30 
History, 0* 
30 
50 
Second Year's Course. 
Analysis :—Integral calculus, 32 
Stereotomy :—Geometrical drawing of constructions in 
timber and masonry, 28 32 
Mechanics:—Dynamics, hydrostatics, and machinery,.... 40 42 
Physics :—Acoustics, optics, and heat, 30 36 
Chemistry :—Continuation of the metals and organic 
chemistry, 38 
Architecture and buildings, construction of roads, canals, 
and railways, 40 
French composition and literature,.........--.+eeeeees 30 
SR vavesece css o* 
German, 30 
Military art, ? 20 
Topography, 10 
Figure and landscape drawing, 48 





* Introduced in 1862. 
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In connection with several of the courses, such as descriptive geometry, 
stereotomy, machinery, and architecture, much drawing is done by the pupils; 
hand sketches are taken of the diagrams shown in the lecture-room, and finish- 
ed drawings are afterwards executed in the salles d’étude. In addition to this, 
30 attendances of two or three hours each, distributed over the two years, are 
especially devoted to drawing more elaborate plans and elevations of architec- 
tural constructions and machinery. The practical applications of the theoreti- 
eal instruction are limited to manipulations in the laboratory in connection with 
the course of lectures on chemistry and physics. Towards the close of the sec- 
ond year the pupils are also taken to visit some of the large manufacturing 
establishments in Paris, in order to gain a practical acquaintance with machinery. 

All the subjects taught at the school are obligatory, but history and military 
art, as already stated, have no influence in determining the order of merit cf the 
pupils in the final result. 

The only instruction in practical military exercises, which is compulsory upon 
all, is that in drill. The pupils are exercised under arms in company drill, aud 
are also occasionally drilled as a battalion ; but very little importance is attach- 
ed to this point—the only really military portion of their training. Drill goes 
on only for about three months in each year during the spring and summer, and 
even during this brief period only takes place about twice a week. By the 
regulations of the school the pupils should be exercised in musketry practice, 
but-although they are armed with the Chassepot rifle this regulation. is never 
carried out. Instructioa is given in fencing and gymnastics, but attendance ct 
both is voluntary, and scarcely moro than half the pupils take advantage of it. 
Neither riding nor swimming are taught at the school. 

The school year commences about the Ist of November, and terminates 
about the first of August. Some seven months of the year are given up to 
lectures and the ordinary routine of study; about two months are occupied 
with the annual examinations and private preparation for them; the remaining 
three months—August, September, and October—are the vacation. In addi- 
tion to this long vacation, from eight to twelve days are allowed after the peri- 
odical examination, which takes place near the end of February, at the close of 
the first portion of each year’s study. 

One peculiarity in the arrangements of the school is that the subjects of each 
year’s course are not al] studied simultaneously. The lectures in the main sub- 
jects of instruction—those which, as a rule, present the most difficulty—are 
divided into courses which continue only during a certain portion of each year. 
Thus in the junior division, analysis and descriptive geometry are the mathemat- 
ical subjects studied during the first three months, or three months and a half. 
The course in them is then concluded; an examination by the professors (inter- 
rogation générale) is held in these subjects, and they are laid aside for tho 
remainder of the year, though they enter into the examination at the close 
of the year. Their place is then taken by a course of lectures in mechanics 
and geodesy. Similarly in the second year, analysis and mechanics are the 
subjects of the first course of lectures, at the termination of which there is an 
examination; and for the remainder of the year no further lectures in them 
are given, stereotomy and military art taking their place. 

The subjects involving as a rule less difficulty—such as history, French liter- 
ature, German, and drawing—are spread over the whole year, forming gener- 
ally the evenings’ occupation. 
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CHANGES SINCE 1856. 

Tue following remarks are gathered from the “Report of the 
Military Education Commission presented to both Houses of Par- 
liameni,” in 1870, in continuation of the Report submitted in 1856, 
on the Systems of Military Education in Frahce, and Prussia. 


1. The chief alterations that have taken place in the system of military 
education in Prussia since 1856, are as follows:— 

(a.) All the educational establishments have been very much enlarged, 
owing to the increase in the army which has taken place since 1866. - 

(b.) The educational requirements for a commission remain in principle the 
same as they were—the double examination for the rank of officer, and the ex- 
action from every candidate for a commission of proof of both general and profes- 
sional knowledge being still the peculiar feature of Prussian military education. 
There has been, however, a constant tendency to raise the standard of the 
preliminary examination in subjects of general knowledge, and to insist more 
strongly upon a sound liberal education as a condition of obtaining a com- 
mission. The number of Abiturienten, or men who have passed through the 
complete course at a public school, entering the army annually is now four 
times as great as it was in 1856, and there is the strongest wish still further to 
increase their number. . 

(c.) The Cadet Schools in their general character are unaltered; the intro- 
duction of the peculiar class of the Ober-prima in the Upper Cadet School at 
Berlin is the most important modification made in their organization. The pro- 
portion of officers supplied by the Cadet Schools continues much the same as 
it was in 1856. The feeling in the army, however, against preparatory military 
schools appears to be increasing; a strong opinion is entertained as to the nar- 
rowing effects upon the mind of exclusive class education; and a preference is 
very generally exhibited for officers who have had the ordinary education of 
civil schools. At the War Schools (Diossi, on Schools in 1856), the Artillery 
and Engineer School, and the War Academy (Staff School in 1856), a decided 
opinion was expressed as to the intellectual superiority of the Abiturienten 
over those who have been educated in the Cadet Corps. 

({d.) The arrangements for the professional instruction of officers of corps 
have been very much altered. These officers néw have their education up to 
the time of obtaining their commissions in common with candidates for the 
line; their special instruction does not commence at the Artillery and Engineer 
School until they have been in the service three or four years. For the Artil- 
lery, the course at this school has been reduced to one year, and made strictly 
practical in character. 

(¢.) The course of instruction at the War Academy, or Senior Department, 
has been considerably modified; thouch still comprising many subjects of an 
entirely unprofessional character, their number has been reduced; the atten- 
tion of the students is more concentrated upon military studies than formerly, 
and a larger amount of time is devoted to practical work. In short, the object 
has been to render the instruction less purely theoretical than it formerly was. 

(f.) The most important change, however, which has been made is in regard 
to the War — Schools at which officers of all arms receive their 

29 
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professional instruction. Since 1856 they have been entirely re-organized, and 
placed under the direct control of the Central Educational Department; a 
much higher class of teachers are employed; the character of the instruction 
has been greatly improved; and attendance at one of these schools is, with 
rare exceptions, made compulsory upon every one before obtaining a commis- 
sion. These schools hold a most important position in the Prussian system of 
military education, and the greatest pains are bestowed on making them answer 
the purpose for which they are intended—that of giving a thoroughly practical 
instruction in military subjects to candidates for commissions. The improve- 
ments made in the War Schools show the greatly increased importance attached 
of late years in Prussia to the professional instruction of officers. 


2. However different the French and Prussian systems may be in some 
respects, they both agree in this—that no attempt is made to give a special 
military education at an early age, that a general education is made the 
ground-work of the professional training, and that at least up to the age of 17 
or 18 the future officer receives the same kind of education as the civilian, and 
in the great majority of cases receives it at the ordinary schools of the country. 
In Austria, also, the same principle seems now to have been adopted. The 
cadet schools in Prussia are no exception to the rule, for the instruction at 
them, except in the two upper classes at Berlin, is the same as at civil schools. 
The principle of deferring military education to a comparatively late age is, 
indeed, in Prussia carried even to a greater extent than in France, for all pro- 
fessional instruction is postponed until after the service has been entered, and 
regimental duty been performed for nearly a year. The few who enter the 
army from the Ober-prima and Selecta of the Cadet Corps (not amounting to 
70 each year) are the only individuals who receive any military instruction 
before joining the service, and in their case this special instruction does not 
commence until the age of 17. So strongly is this principle insisted upon, that 
even for the artillery and engineers there is ng preparatory military education, 
and the special instruction of the officers of these arms is not given until after 
they have been some years in the service. The idea in Prussia is that a young 
man can derive no advantage from studying the theory of the military profes- 
sion until he has learnt the practice of it. “What use can it be,” it was said, 
“to talk to a lad of the principles of tactics, when he does not even know the 
movements of a battalion, and perhaps has never seen one on parade?” 

3. After, however, entering the service ail the officers of the Prussian army 
receive a careful professional instruction—that given at the War Schools. The 
course is of an essentially practical character, comprising only strictly military 
subjects, and excluding such studies as mathematics and even languages. 

4. The officers of the staf® do not necessarily receive any special training 
previous to their appointment; but in Prussia this is of less importance, as 
from the professional education which every officer has had, those appointed to 
the staff, even if they have not passed through the Senior Department, must at 
least be acquainted with field sketching and military regulations, and know 
something of fortifications and artillery. Moreover, after appointment, means 
are taken in the “ staff expeditions” which-occur annually, to instruct them in 
their practical duties, and (as is the case also in France with the officers of the 
Staff Corps) to insure their keeping up the knowledge of field sketching and 
reconnaissance which they had previously acquired. 

5. The connection which exists in Prussia between the military system and 
the general education of the country is remarkable. Portefée-fahnrich, exami- 


* 
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nations are not only based on the course of instruction at civil schools, but 
have been also used as a means of raising the character of the education given 
at these schools. On the one hand, the advantages offered to Abiturienten and 
to those who have been ata university, indicate a wish to encourage men of 
liberal education to enter the army as officers; on the other hand, by making 
exemption from the ordinary period of compulsory service in the ranks de- 
pendent (among other conditions) on educational attainments, the military sys- 
tem has been employed as an engine for stimulating education among the 
middle classes. 

6. The general management of military education is vested in a single officer, 
the Inspector-General. He is assisted by two Boards or Councils, the Board 
of Studies in matters connected with the general system of instruction, and 
the Supreme Examination Board in regard to the examinations and qualifica- 
tions for commissions. The system of education has been still further central- 
ized since 1856, especially in the case of the War Schools; and much of the 
progress that has been made is ascribed to the unity now given to the whole 
system of instruction. At the same time each of the educational institutions 
has its own Board of Studies, similar to the conseils d'instruction, at the French 
schools, who are charged with the general control of the course of study and with 
the duty of making suggestions for its improvement. Several of the professors, 
both civil and military, are always members of this Board; so that the benefit 
of their practical experience is secured, and the control of the instruction is 
never left entirely in the hands of one man, nor even exclusively of military 
men. The introduction of the civilian element into these Boards is deserving 
of notice; not merely the professors of the schools, but eminent men connetted 
with the University of Berlin are employed upon them, and have a voice in 
determining the system of military education. 

7. In discipline the heads of the various schools are almost entirely supreme. 
At the War Schools the young men are subject to military law, being already 
in the army; at the Cadet Schools this is not the case, but the discipline is 
strictly military in character. At both establishments the regulations are 
extremely stringent, and the slightest irregularity entails punishment. But 
the importance attached to the exercise of moral influence over the pupils, the 
personal interest taken in them, and the kindly relations existing between 
them and the officers, make the system of discipline much less rigidly military 
than it is at the French schools. Both at the War Schools and the Cadet 
House, specific punishments are attached to idleness. 

8. In the appointment of the heads of the various schools and of the subor- 
dinate officers employed at them, great attention seems to be paid to selecting 
individuals fitted for the posts both by educational experience and by personal 
qualities. There appears to be rather a general opinion that the instructors at 
‘most of the schools are underpaid, and that this, combined with the preference 
frequently given to active military life, prevents the posts being much sought 
after by the: ablest officers. On the other hand, however, selection for such 
appointments is always regarded as a distinction; and in the Prussian army 
mere honorary distinctions, altogether irrespective of material advantages, are 
held in much higher estimation than is probably the case in any other service. 

9. The most marked point of contrast between the French and Prussian 
systems of military education consists in the thoroughly competitive character 
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of the former. In Prussia the principle of competition, though to a certain 
extent recognized, is little applied in practice, and never perhaps fully and 
strictly carried out, For promotion to the highest class (the Selecta) of the 
Berlin Cadet house there is considerable competition among the pupils, and 
admission to the War Academy is obtained by competitive examination open 
to all the officers of the army; but even in these two cases personal and other 
considerations come more or less into play, and the rewards can not be said to 
be thrown open to pure competition. All the other military examinations are 
simply qualifying, and there is no attempt to afford the stimulus of publishing a 
list of the candidates arranged in order of merit. In fact the term “ competi- 
tive examination” scarcely seems to be understood :in Prussia, The pecuniary 
assistance afforded by the State for the education of boys in the Cadet Schools 
is dependent solely on the circumstances and services of the father, not on the 
abilities of the candidate himself. . 

10, The objections expressed to the further introduction of a competitive 
system appear to be universally entertained in the Prussian army. The object 
in Prussia seems to be, not to attempt to establish an accurate comparison of 
the educational attainments of a number of individuals, but to form a general 
estimate of the abilities, character, and military capacity of each. The army 
generally are not considered to be losers by the rejection of the competitive 
principle ; the system of inspections and of reports from inspecting officers is 
so elaborate, and so many checks are provided, that the character and abilities 
of individual officers are well known; and appointments, certainly as a general 
rule, are said to be made on the ground of real merit. 

11, There appears to be less strictness in enforcing the regulations connected 
with military education in Prussia than in France. The regulations themselves 
are very stringent, but exceptions are constantly sanctioned—for instance, in 
the length of time which a pupil is permitted to remain in the same class of the 
Cadet Schools, in the number of failures allowed in the various examinations, &c, 

12, The very great care bestowed upon the method of instruction at all the 
Prussian military schools, is extremely remarkable, Individual instructors are 
not left to follow out their own ideas of teaching, but carefyl regulations are 
issued for their guidance by the Inspector-General of Education, to which all 
are required strictly to conform. The system of small classes in striking con- 
trast to the French plan of lectures to large numbers, is a remarkable instance 
of the anxiety to devote attention to individual students, and to adapt the 
instruction to varieties of ability. But the most remarkable feature of the 
system of teaching is the care bestowed upon the higher objects of education, 
upon forming and disciplining the mind and encouraging habits of reflection, 
The regulations for the instructors at the various schools over and over again 
assert that the great object to be kept in view is, not merely to impart a certain 
amount of positive knowledge, but to develope the intellectual faculties and to 
cultivate powers of thought and reasoning. ‘The teachers are warned to avoid 
minute details and barren facts, which merely burden the memory and are soon 
forgotten, and to direct attention to broad principles, which will lay the foun- 
dation for further individual study in after life. With the same object in view, 
the examination questions are caleulated, not merely to serve as an exercise 
of the memory, but to test an intelligent acquaintance with a subject, and the 
power of turning knowledge to a useful purpose, 
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PRUSSIAN STAFF IN 1869.* 


The Prussian Staff (Generalsiab) which has been completely reorganized since 
the war of 1866, subserves the double purpose of providing staff officers for 
the duties of the active army, and of collecting and arranging the statistical, 
geographical, and historical information necessary for the operations of war; 
further, it is the school in which young officers temporarily detached from their 
regiments, after a course of instruction at the Military Academy, have their 
qualifications tested before admittance to this branch of the army, and the prin- 
cipal office of the trigonometrical survey of the Eastern Provinces. 

The head-quarters.of this organization are at Berlin, where a large building 
is appropriated to the various offices and departments, in which the chief of 
the staff, General von Moltke, resides. It has two establishments :— 

1. The peace establishment, divided into— 

A. Chief état, subdivided into 

(a.) The staff of the commands. 

(b.) The general staff, or grosser Generalstab. 
B. The accessory état, neben Etat. 

2. The war establishment. 

The staff of the commands is so complete during peace as to require a very 
unimportant augmentation, and that chiefly in the lower grades, on the out- 
break of war; the framework not only exists, but the officers comprising it are 
already acquainted with the generals under whom they serve, and with the 
officers and troops with whom they have to communicate. 

At the head-quarters of each corps there are: a chief of the staff—some- 
times a Major-General, more frequently a Colonel, exceptionally a Lieutenant- 
Colonel—a field officer, and a captain; at that of each division a field officer ; 
there is also a chief of the staff with the General Inspection of the artillery. 
The subordinate duties are performed by the aides-de-camp, of whom there are 
two at the head-quarters of each corps, and one with each division and brigade; 
but these officers are not included in the establishments of the general staff, 
and wear the uniform of their respective regiments; are in no sense of the 
word aides-de-camp as existing in the English army ; they bear the designation 
of Adjutant, and may more properly be compared to our Deputy Assistants and 
Brigade Majors: indeed the solitary Adjutant is the only assistant to the Major- 
General in the performance of the brigade duties. In the time of war the staff 
is further supplemented by Ordonanz Offiziere attached as aids to the general 
officers in command. 

The Grosser Generalstab includes the officers of the staff who are not em- 
ployed with the commands, and is stationed in Beriin under the personal direc- 
tion of the chief of the staff. The Neben or accessory Etat includes the officers 
employed in the strictly scientific work allotted to this department. 

The combined staff at head-quarters is subdivided as follows: 

a. The three Sections; d. Topographical section ; 

d. The section for military history ; e. Geographical-statistical section ; 

c. Trigonometrical section ; j. The map-room. 

The three sections have the object of collecting and arranging information 
respecting the home and foreign armies. The home subjects to be treated are 
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the means and warlike institutions of the State, its fortresses, magazines, ports, 
inland communications, the organization, recruiting, mobilization, armament, 
equipment, and drill of the army. The warlike systems of foreign nations, the 
strength and organization of their armies, regulations, and drill, the distribution 
of the troops, state of preparation for active service, and their systems of rein- 
forcement and reserves, are the further subjects of inquiry. For these purposes 
the work is divided as follows, according to the division into— _ 

1st Section.—Austria, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Turkish Em- 
pire, Greece, Asia. 

2d Section.—Prussia and North Germany, South Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land. 

3d Section.—France, Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain, Por- 
tugal, America. 

The number of officers actually belonging to the two categories of principal 
and accessory establishments of the staff is 115, of whom 94 belong to the 
first, and 21 to the second named branch. In the first there are 17 chiefs of 
the staff—viz., 13 with the army corps, one with the General Inspection of the 
artillery, and three at the head of the three sections—47 field officers, and 29 
captains. In the accessory establishment there are four chiefs, five field offi- 
cers, and 12 captains. 

The office establishment, inclusive of the Engineer geographers—who are 
non-commissioned officers of the Artillery or Engineers serving permanently in 
the trigonometrical section in place of the officers who were till recently em- 
ployed temporarily in this office, and of whom there are at present 10—consists 
of 18 permanent officials, not including a head messenger, two chancery ser- 
vants, two house servants, and a porter. 

The supernumeraries comprise 40 officers attached for a year, 20 for duty 
with the staff generally, the remainder for surveying; 34 surveyors who are 
only employed during about five months in each year, and 41 draughtsmen. 

The pay of the permanent staff amounts to 206,150 thalers, or 30,9227. 10s., 
the material expenses being 62,250 thalers, or 9,339/.10s. Of this latter sum 
about two-thirds is required for office and surveying expenses; 17,000 thalers, 
or 2,550/., are allowed for the annual journeys of instruction undertaken by the 
staff, and 3,000 thalers, or 450/., for allowances to officers traveling for scientific 
or professional purposes. ! 

The actual sum disbursed for office and surveying purposes is 47,450 thalers, 
or 7,4172 10s., of which 7,000 thalers, or 1,0502, are recovered by the sale of 
maps and works published by the staff, 2,000 thalers, or 3001, being derived 
from the profits of the bi-weekly military paper, “ Militair Wochen Blatt.” - 

Besides the duties already mentioned, the staff at head-quarters undertakes: 

1. The training of officers for staff purposes. To this end young officers who 
* have passed the prescribed three years at the Military Academy, “ Kriegs 
Akademie,” are attached for a year to the different sections, where they are 
required to draw up reports on strategical and tactical questions, critical 
reports on the military events of past eras, descriptions of the ground embraced 
in military operations, and of the military organization of foreign countries. 
These essays, when of special value, are laid before the chief of the staff. 

2. The preparation of printed reports on foreign armies, which are distributed 


to the staff officers employed elsewhere. 
3. The contribution of papers on professional subjects to the “Militair Wochen 


Blatt,” or military paper. 
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This publication, which appears twice a week, was formerly edited in the 
office of the staff, but has lately been.in the hands of a responsible editor, a 
colonel on half-pay, who stands, however, in intimate connection with the office. 
The contribution required from the staff is twenty sheets of printed matter 
annually from the various departments, a much larger amount being furnished, 
from which the chief selects what he considers suitable for publication. 

4. Military tours of instruction, for which a sum of 2,550/ is annually 
granted. 

All the officers who can be spared from the duties of the office take part in 
these tours, as also a few staff officers called in from the commands, and a 
selection from the commanders of regiments. 

They are also made on a smaller scale by the staff of the Corps, augmented 
by regimental officers attached for instruction, under the superintendence of the 
respective chiefs of the staff. 

For the tour superintended by General Von Moltke, the theatre of operations 
and certain conditions likely to influence them are indicated, a supposed strength 
is given to two opposing armies, their depots and means of reinforcement are 
clearly laid down, and the influence likely to be exerted. by the movements of 
other armies or bodies of troops on their flanks are taken into calculation. Ac- 
cording to these data the senior officers present make their plans of manceuvre, 
employing their juniors in the preparation of all the subordinate arrangements, 
the movements of the troops, the selection of positions for attack or defense, 
the arrangements for supply, and for retaining a communication with the base. 
All these measures are carried out on the spot, and daily reports are made to 
the superintending officer, which, when necessary, are accompanied by such 
rough sketches as are usual during the progress of a campaign. 

From these materials he is enabled to form an idea in what degree the spirit 
of the operations has been grasped by the directing officers, and in how far 
their juniors are instructed in the details of duties which they may hereafter be 
called on to perform. 

5. A large share in the military education of the army generally, by taking 
part in the lectures given in the various educational establisliments, and by 
acting as members of the commissions of examination and of studies. 

6. Officers of the head-quarter staff are also detached to attend the annual 
corps manceuvres, those taking place in foreign countries, or the active cam- 
paigns of friendly allied nations. 

Of the three sections into which the head-quarter staff is divided, the railway 
department forms part of the second of these sections, the chief of which selects 
an officer to preside over and superintend the working of it, and gather ma- 
terials on inland and foreign railway communication. Certain officers are 
attached permanently, similarly, in fact, to those belonging to the sections of 
the accessory establishment, who have not only to make themselves theoreti- 
cally masters of their subject, but by traveling on the various lines acquire 
practical acquaintance with the working of railway transport in all its phases. 
With a view to diffusing this knowledge as largely as possible, all officers of 
the staff haye since 1867 been required to attend a six weeks’ course of study 
with this branch. 

The section of military history has charge of the war archives of the Prussian 
army and of the library of the general staff, for additions to which latter a sum 
of 1,100 thalers, or 165/., annually, is voted. 
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The staff of the section is occupied not only with subjects of recent and im- 
mediate interest, but with the study and arrangement of materials belonging 
and relating to the wars of earlier date, of which there is a valuable collection, 
consisting of reports, day-books, plans, and other documents, many of them 
legacies of the prominent actors in the scenes to which they relate. The library 
is well supplied with the most important works in all languages on military 
history, tactics, geography, and military science. 

The trigonometrical and topographical sections stand in intimate connection 
with each other. Since 1865 the former is charged with the survey of the 
Eastern Provinces, a work which it is hoped will be concluded in ten years, 
under the direction of the chief of the staff. 

Under the present organization there are always forty young officers attached 
to the head-quarter staff, but only for one year, their absence from regimental 
duty having proved ‘detrimental, while the current work is naturally better 
executed when carried out by permanent employés, thus avoiding the interrup- 
tion caused by constant reliefs. 

The geographical-statistical is a new section, the necessity for which arose 
from the overcrowding of other branches, particularly of the map-room. So 
much material had accumulated in the other branches that it was found neces- 
sary to establish a section in which the scattered information could be con- 
densed in the form of statistics. To this end the former geographical sub- 
section was altered into its present form with an enlarged sphere of work, and 
the charge of the collection of maps was transferred to it from the map-room, 
which had become so much overcrowded with old materials as to have neither 
room nor time for the ordinary business of taking charge of the current surveys 
and of the maps and charts intended for distribution to the army. 

With a view to facilitating the collection of the best geographical and statis- 
tical materials all the sections are placed en rapport with the new section, to 
which they are required to forward all special material coming under notice, 
and all books or pamphlets which contain geographical or statistical informa- 
tion. This section stands also in constant communication with the civil statis- 
tical bureau. 

The duties of the “ Plankammer” (map-room) are now restricted to the 
care of the topographical instruments of the original surveys of the topographi- 
cal section, of new maps prepared for distribution, and of the financial business 
of the general staff. All the scientific duties of the map-room have passed 
over to the geographical statistical section. 

There is no regulation on the adniission of officers to the staff, nor is there 
any direct preliminary examination. They are selected from :— 

1. Those who have completed the prescribed course at the Military Academy. 

2. Those who notify their desire to enter the staff. 

3. Those who are recommended by their superiors as officers likely to become 
useful staff officers. 

The year of probation at head-quarters, already mentioned, affords the oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion as to the capabilities of these officers, who at its 
conclusion return to their regiments, where they are usually employed as adju- 
tants, or, on the occurrence of vacancies, with the brigades, divisions, or corps. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY EDUCATION. 

The disastrous results to the integrity of the empire and the reputa- 
tion of the army, of the military operations of Austria in 1858, against 
the combined forces of France and Sardinia, and of the still more humil- 
iating defeat in the brief but momentous campaign of 1866 against 
Prussia, forced the military authorities of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
to a thorough investigation of her military system and the education of 
the officers of her armies. It was not difficult to account for ultimate 
defeat in the larger armies and better prepared in all the resources by 
which large armies are equipped, fed, and moved. But military critics 
were not slow in discovering that better preparation should have been 
made, the field should have been taken earlier, and the forces combined 
and moved with great certainty and skill. 

In a Report by the Minister of War on the necessity of reorganizing 
the educational system of the Imperial army, and in the plan for such 
reorganization the author, Baron Kahn, starts with a principle which the 
great Empress Maria Theresa announced when: she laid in 1748 the foun- 
dation of the earliest war school in Austria (Wiener Neustadt), and 
which Frederick the Great avowedly imitated in his War Academy in 
Berlin in 1764,—“ In this school shall be formed men only, and of them, 
soldiers.” The choice of the profession of arms must be postponed till 
a good general education, reaching the moral as well as the intellectual 
and physical qualities of the future officer, has been imparted. The 
separation of the military pupils from their families at an early age must 
be avoided, and hence the number of cadet boarding schools for young 
aspirants are diminished. The intellectual preparation required, the 
sharpening and hardening the mental faculties, must not be gained by 
an exclusive mathematical course, in special schools, but in the general 
training of the public schools, the Real Schools or Gymnasia, of the 
country. A more practical knowledge of the common studies,—of geog- 
raphy and national history and the whole science of public economy and 
the martial resources of the empire, must be gained before the special 
military instruction begins. Admission to the higher military schools 
must be given only to aspirants of mature age, of high moral qualities, 
and of thorough intelectual activity—ascertained by careful examina- 
tion and tested by at least one year’s service in connection with a 


regiment. 
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PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 


The military schools are divided into two classes, viz. :— 

(1.) Those which give a boy a general education, but prepare him at the 
same time for the military profession. 

~  (2.) Those which educate boys only in military matters. 

In the first class may be included (a) all those lower class institutions in 
which military orphans and sons of poor non-commissioned officers and com- 
missioned officers are educated; (b) the middle (cadet) schools which prepare 
students for the military academies; (c) the military academies, viz, Wiener 
Neustadt, and the engiueer and artillery academies. As pure military schools, 
may be mentioned the schools for non-commissioned officers in the infantry, 
engineer, artillery, and pioneer corps; the cadet and division schools in the 
infantry; the higher artillery and engineer courses. 

(a.) The lower schools for the education of military orphans of a tender age 
have the same system as the common schools of the like class (Normal or 
Volks Schulen), where the moral qualities are to be chiefly inculcated on Chris- 
tian principles; it is therefore necessary that children should not be taken from 
family influences earlier than can be helped. It will therefore only be neces- 
sary to take into these schools such children as are orphans, or sons of penni- 
less parents, or at all events those whose families can not be induced to educate 
them at home even by pecuniary assistance. One school would be enough 
for such boys, in which the moral education would be the first object, as the 
mecessary education required to prepare the scholars for the higher schools and 
regimental cadet schools may be obtained by their attending the public schools. 

(b.) As regards the middle cadet schools, they should be abolished, as they 
do not agree at all with the above-mentioned principles. Boys are torn from 
home at much too tender an age, and are not brought up in the path of moral- 
ity. Should a reform only of these schools be intended, this would be so 
expensive that the improvement gained would be dearly paid for. 

As the army is not only to be composed of drilled soldiers, but also of gen- 
erally well educated men, in order to improve their intellectual position and 
the spirit of the army, and to prevent the undue growth of drill and mere 
formalities, it is of great necessity that the military schools should be brought 
jinto harmonious concert with the civil schools. The deficiencies of the latter 
are less than those of the former, and it may be expected that they will soon 
be removed. In accordance with these considerations (and there are yet many 
more), it is much to be recommended that these two institutions should be abol- 
ished, not only as being right in principle, but also in agreement with the laws 
of national economy. 

By the laying down of the system of education to be taught at the common 
middle schools, as a condition of being allowed to enter a military academy, in 
connection with the influences of the moral development of the family circle, 
up to the fifteenth year of a boy’s life, it is to be hoped that the general above- 
named principles will be’attained; and when the poor officers are allowed the 
means to educate their boys aspiring for the military academies by granting 
them pecuniary allowances, it may be hoped that they will not only be content- 
ed, and will care for the moral education of their children, but that the State 
also will find in the system the best means of attaining its object. 
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As regards the higher schools, especially military ones, the following may be 
observed :— 

There are two establishments at present: 

(a.) The Military Academy and Wiener Neustadt for general education. 

(b.) The Engineer Academy, as a special school for the engineers, and for 
the instruction of officers in general. 

The latter of the two is not efficient enough, for not more than eight or ten 
persons at most are fastructed as engineers in it, the rest being detailed for the 
infantry, cavalry, &. As by the establishment and organization of division 
schools a sufficient supply of officers aspirant is provided, and as the officers 
detailed from the above-named academies to the line are not more efficient than 
the scholars of the division schools (especially when the extra cost of 
the academy education is considered), the Engineer Academy must be looked 
upon as much too expensive. I agree, therefore, with those who recommend its 
abolition. On the other hand, the Neustadt Academy, which offers to its stu- 
dents a more general, and therefore a better founded education, and where 
highly instructed officers can be educated in larger numbers, may be allowed to 
remain, both in consideration of its efficiency and in honor of its serene foun- 
dress, the great Empress Maria Theresa, but on condition of its being reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the principles laid down by that noble lady in the fol- 
lowing words:—‘‘That in this school shall be formed men only, and of them 
soldiers." . 

The said academy must, however, seek to attain to a.higher degree of per- 
fection than of late. The classics must be more cultivated, as also national 
economy and a general civilized education. It should be organized for a course 
of six years, and it should receive students, sons of officers or military officials, 
who have successfully passed two or three Latin or technical schools. 

The following subjects should be taught, besides the military and mathemati- 
cal sciences :— 

3 The Latin language, sufficient to understand the Roman classics. 

(2.) All human sciences; particular attention should be paid to style, as it 
has been observed that since Latin has not been taught in the Wiener Neustadt 
Academy, there has been a great falling off in this respect. Rhetoric is to be 
taught in a practical manner, as the knowledge of how to speak is of import- 
ance in our constitutional era. 

(3.) Philosophy, two years; in the first year, psychology; in the second 
year, logic to its full extent, moral philosophy, metaphysics, and the history of 
philosophy. 

(4) Statecraft, state and international law, and the fundamental law of the 


Austrian monarchy. 
(5.) The rudiments of economy and national economy. 


As special schools for the army the following should be retained:— 

(a.) A special engineer and artillery school. 

(b.) A special school for the pioneer corps, where the special knowledge 1 nec- 
essary for that arm, as well as other military matters, are taught. The scholars 
should be between the ages of 16 and 19 years. 

The students of the institutions intended for the education of the engineers 
and artillery will be enrolled in their respective corps quartered in Vienna. 
They will there have to pass a proper course of high mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and architecture at the Polytechnic; after they have succeeded in 
this, they will be either detailed for two years’ active duty with their corps, or 
they may be at once ordered to pass through a higher combined course for 
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artillery and engineers. If this will suffice for the due supply of technically 
instructed officers, the artillery and engineer academies may be abolished. 

As regards the present school for the General Staff, it may be recommended 
that a general college for the whole army should be formed from it, wherein 
not only the higher military sciences should be taught, but also statecraft and 
national economy. It would be right to examine a candidate before he entered 
the college in the rudiments of natural philosophy and chemistry. 

The student may obtain the time necessary for the cultivation of these two 
sciences by reducing the time till now assigned to sketching and surveying; 
the more so, as the student will have already attained a great perfection in this 
branch of his education by former study of it in the public and preparatory 
schools. 

SYSTEM AS REORGANIZED IN 1869. 
(4.)—ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
1. Military Orphan Asylum. 

Military orphans and other deserving candidates for the army are supported 
in this establishment. They are educated at the public schools. 

The number of pupils is 150. They pass thence into the other institutions, 
according to their talents and final destination. , 

2. Military Technical Schools. 

At present four in number. It is proposed to reduce them to two. The 
course is of three years. Number of pupils, 150 in each school. They are 
educated for the Technical Academy, and to provide good non-commissioned 
officers for the Artillery and Engineers. They enter at 14 and leave at 16 
years of age, at the end of their third year’s course of study. Those enter the 
Technical Academy who have most distinguished themselves; the others are 
sent either for a two years’ course to the Division Schools, or else to the Artil- 
lery Officers’ Aspirant Schools. 

3. The Military College. 

The course is for two years. This is chiefly intended as a preparatory school 
for the Military Academy at Wiener Neustadt. 

4. The Military Academies. 

These institutions are intended to provide the army with officers properly 
qualified for the various branches of the army. 

(1.) The Wiener Neustadt Academy.—The course is of four years. Number 
- of scholars 100 per annum, or a total of 400. The academy is intended for the 
education of candidates for the Infantry Regiments of the Line and Military 
Frontier, the Jagers, and the Cavalry. 

(2.) The Technical Academy (established in Vienna) for the education of the 
best pupils of the technical schools for the artillery, engineer, and pioneer serv- 
ices. The course is of four years; 65 scholars in each year, or 260 total. 
Each year’s course of study is divided into two sections, one for artillery pupils, 
one for engineer pupils. 

It is proposed that these officers should be attached to their respective corps 
in Vienna during their course of study, and should attend lectures at the Poly- 
technic at Vienna. When this course is over, they are to be attached for two 
years’ service with their corps, or sent direct to go through the higher artillery 
or engineer course, 
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(B.)}—SCHOOLS ATTACHED TO REGIMENTS OR DIVISIONS. 
1. Regimental, Troop, and Cadet Schools. 


Besides the troop schools in each regiment or independent battalion, there is 
one of the cadet schools for the education of all those, from the rank of sergeant 
downwards, who aspire to the rank of cadet, or who desire to acquire the pre- 
paratory knowledge necessary to be admitted into the schools for officers 
aspirant. 

The number of pupils depends on the number of individuals qualified. The 
course is of two years. ‘ 

2. Regimental Schools for Officers aspirant. 

(a.) For the Artillery—The course is of two years; 50 scholars annually. 

(b.) For the Engineers—A two years’ course for each. Pioneers—Number 
of pupils according to demand. 

3. Divisional Schools for Officers aspirant. 

There is a school of this sort in each of the 23 infantry and cavalry divisions, 
and for the country gendarmerie. 

The course is of two years. Number of pupils not fixed (at present nearly 
1,200), in addition to which is the special instruction for their respective arms; 
when they have successfully passed an examination at the end of the course, 
they become officers aspirant. 

(C.)}—ESTABLISHMENTS FOR MORE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 
1. The Higher Courses for the Artillery, and (2) Engineers. 

These are intended for the formation of highly scientific officers for the more 
important duties and higher command of these arms, and for the army in gen- 
eral. The course is of two years. The number of officer students is not 
fixed, but must depend on the number of highly qualified candidates of the 
above arms. They must have served for two years with their corps with dis- 
tinction. 

3. War School (Staff College). 

This institution is intended for the formation of officers for the general staff. 
The course is of-two years. The number of students is 80. 

An officer must have served at least three years with his corps with distinc- 
tion before he can be admitted, and officers who have served longer will, as a 
rule, be preferred. 

(4.) Course for Military Frontier Instruction, 

This is an academy‘for those who are already serving in the army. The 
course is of two years, and the number of pupils is regulated by the demand. 
The studies are as follows:— 

State organization and frontier administration. 
Civil and military law and legal procedure. 
Agriculture, law of commeree, and exchange. 
Revenue law and institutions. 
Croatian language. 

5. Central Cavalry School at Vienna. 

The object of this establishment is to prepare distinguished regimental officers 
for the higher commands in cavalry, and to instruct them in the theory and 
practice of that arm, and the haute école of riding. 
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There are 41 students of the rank of captain (Ist and 2d class), or one from 
each cavalry regiment. The course is of one year. The studies areas follows:— 


Theoretical and practical riding, training of unbroken horses, service and drill 
regulations of cavalry, veterinary art, leaping, fencing, pistol-shooting, rudiments 
of strategy and history of war, tactics, tield service, occupation of ground, sur- 
veying, army organization, knowledge of arms, pioneer and engineer service, 
practical drill, and field service and reconnaissances. 


6. Josephinum Academy for Medicine and Surgery, 

For the formation of students for the higher grades of the medical and surgical 
departments, from the rank of first lieutenant-surgeon. 

This establishment ranks with the upper school of surgery at Vienna. The 
number of students from the army is fixed at 242. When there is accommo- 
dation there are, besides this, paying students. 

%. Military Veterinary Institution, 

Consisting of two sections:—{l.) Veterinary. (2.) Farriery. 

Students who have passed the necessary examinations are entitled to their 
diploma and rights in the same way as students of the eivil veterinary school 
in Hungary. 

The students of the veterinary section are field surgeons and farriers. 

The students of the farriery section are non-commissioned officers and sold- 
iers and civilians. The number of soldier students depends upon the require- 
ments of the army. 





8. Course for the. Intendance. 

This establishment, when organized, is intended to qualify captains or first- 
lieutenants on the active establishment of infantry or cavalry, captain auditors, 
and properly qualified clerks, for the administration of the Intendance of the 
army now in progress of formation. 


COURSES OF STUDY IN THE MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


(1) COURSE OF SCIENCES TO BE TAUGHT AND LECTURED ON AT THE REGIMEN- 
TAL CADET SCHOOLS. 


Subjects. Course of Lectures during—1st*Year. 2d Year. 

German Language and Style,............ Osececccese 1 1 
The Regimental Dialect,............... eecccccoece 1 1 
Caligraphy,......... eeesestees Soeceqessccecoecere 1 1 
BE BI cow cccceceseccccescocs heectes jwdees 1 1 
BEE, 6. ob ve Wceevedecvecss Sts ovcesecs seeds 1 0 
BUINs 62 46 ov c00 08s Cowcsencedcscessbesscses ses 0 1 
Practical Surveying,....... a, b900sienencods daseéee 1 1 
Mapping and Tracing,........... Ceececcceseceses ° 1 1 
Geography, ........... $0:048-059 65060055060603605% 1 1 
BG 8 0550600c cd beienbentabcveleerdédente sete 1 1 
Drill and Manceuvre Regulations,.......... oSceccoce 1 1 
I ccc Aes eesuvstietictecébes 1 1 
NN Gas eocvccccccecsctbeseuss Seccsces 1 1 
PE PI cb ccrncsdoceccinnce eccccccvcsecoe 1 1 
Construction of Arms,........... O6eceeencdscesccee 1 1 
oo. eer $S00060eneceoee 1 1 
RRS Ocb EC os cist sesdceeccsceucses esueees 1 1 
I, Mii ibn ik cdavcccicées cesedeiocesosis 1 1 

1 1 


Se Bede's isc cnscepdecbvccsnnds cciduins 
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(m.) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS ASPIRANT. 


A.— Ordinary Course. lst Year. 2d Year. 
Wiitary Btyle, os ceccccsiccvcccccccoscccovcces ees 
p BR , SPPrr re Pirrrerrirrr rier rere eee 
Geometry and Trigonometry, ...............eese00- 
Higher Trigonometry and Conic Sections,............ 
Mechanics, Natural History, and Chemistry,.......... 
SORRNNNTEON TINIE ioe og occ cccccccdsccccccesess ° 
Practical Barveying, .. 6. ccccccccccscccccccccccccce 
Military Mapping,.....ccccccccccccccsccccesccesees 
Sketching and Tracing,............ So6ddesbeddosecs 
GMI, occ ccnccccceccccccecscsccescccesceses 
Mathematical Geography,.......cccccscccccccccccecs 
DL UshaxsGasaskesksesessdéoeseescocenseense 
DS So a cc Cadéseccenneesees eee 
Drill and Manoeuvre Regulations,.................-. 
POeCISe RANI, oo oc ccc ccccesccccoccccsece 
MM QE os cbse olde ccccceccéeccecesese 
Zt <ctevaie ehedeabase edie chcegasedad on éenee 
I Siciccccedcedstadeswenegennas ° 
pS 966690600006080 
IEE SE occ cccbcececceetessensceces ° 
FNS BORG oc ccccecccccsececoveses Gareccceesse 
EE a cek awe cK Dinka te 0neeedss bdeheeganeade 
Pe NN Sc acer acdaccscdstevisbewoeksonse 
POS RURiiaie 5 trccie  0.060c0.c0000,0000.0000en0es 
NG He I icp attceucsdctnedadiononene ain 


a el el el el — ool ol el ed oe 
ll el el ll el el el el ed 


B.— Course for the Pioneer Regiment. 


High Mathematics. History. Pioneer Service. 
Higher Trigonometry. Construction of Arms. Surveying. 
Practical do. Fortification. Tracing. 
Analytical Geometry. Architecture. Athletic Games. 
Mathematical Geography. Mechanics. Fencing. 
Natural History and Chemistry. Drill, ..... Swimming. 
Military Economy and Finance. Service,... Regulations. Tactics. 
Geography. Maneeuvre, 


(m1) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE WIENER 
NEUSTADT ACADEMY. 


Subjects. Hours per Week—1st Year. 2d Year. 

Religtous Instrastlem, 20:2... cccccsccecdcscessvcedecs 1t 1k 
BI 60: 6:40 0:6 ocbs.00:00-0 000000 00.606h0800's 16 bd 0b ss 7 7 
ES ees i utkonnnseendeneencceees ‘ 3 3 
BE oth oecdbhccvewesesenseves eevesowestved os 4 4 
German and Literature,...........s00- wweewwrses : 3 3 
History and Geography,.........cccescccecccecs ° 5 5 
8h badGeg een et esses y eens osoweenee 5 5 
Natural History,....... Hiusereuewenede eveweseses 0 3 
Ce Rane WHERE, 2. ceccceeccecvvcccesesweses 3 0 
ab. ebuweweeseeses ne 2 2 
EL Unc cnikh.biehbeeepuueseseseorerenesaees ° 2 2 
PRES GHAR... vccecteccseveccvecs coeccccece 2 2 
MES Pisdecteseer Svveeveseaicesbenereed eves 2 2 
DWURMING, 2.0 dc cewovscvcccvcccccceveeee oseewe 0 0 

Total hours per week, ........... dsWeecds - 39h 394 





Subjects marked thus * are voluntary for scholars of classical schools, but are compulsory at 
the military schools. : 
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(Iv.) COURSE AT THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR THE TECHNICAL ACADEMY. 
Subjects. Hours per Week—1st Yar. 2d Year. 3d Year. 


Religious Instruction, 1 
German, 3 


History and Geography, 

I 6 ac GTGk a> Ce acbeinss ade aes 
Analytical Geometry and Drawing, 

Natural History, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Hand and Mathematical Drawing, 
Caligraphy,.... 

Military Style and Finance 

Artillery aud Pioneer practice, 

ne he ey rer 
Drill and Manoeuvre Regulations, 
Management of Horses,............esee0s 
Athletic Games and Fencing, 


CuMr Fr NCR WON ROR Wwe 
wOrowewworootwor Ww 


w 


Total hours per week, 4t 

(¥.) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT WIENER NEUSTADT. 
* Subjects—({ Hours per Vee.) Years— st, 2d, 3d, Ath. 

Religious Instruction, 1s 


History and a 

Physical Geograph 

Preparatory Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

Higher Mathematics,.............++... wee 
ASEFOMOM,. 224 ci5 cccreteceoccvc Svescoseoee 
Analytical Geometry,........ vee 

Practical ditto and Surveying, 

Nat. Philos. and Fundamental Laws of Chemistry, 4 
Theoretical Mechanics,.............ceceeeess 0 
Review of Law and Statesmanship 

Cons’! Law of Austria, and its Adm’ive Org’tion, 
European State and International Law, 
Austrian Military Law (Criminal), 

Military Finance,.......... p0nesnsccensonece 
Construction of Arms, “ 
Pioneer Service,.......... ScseesnrnsoercOt ° 
Fortification, ...... 0.0.0.,0,00.00.9 eecccccssas 
History of War,....... ee ee eT oe 
Drill Regulations, pspasabebeoees 
Service do,......... eer reer err TT seen 


4 
2 
4 
3 
0 
0 
-0 
4 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


SOW MROOCORHPOOCOCOOWWOoOCS 


eeu Tracing, and Mapping,........... . 
Riding,.. wan 
Ee ee ee ee ee P 

Athletic Games and Dancing, each 2 hours,..... 


CONOR OSOSCOKH RH OCOCOWND LD 
> 
| COACH Mm BOOHWHOWWNMWOSSCSOSOSCSOSCOSOSSOOWSCSS 


| PSORSSOOMOOOCOCCOOSCS 


o~ 
~ 


41 41 





* To these should be added the Bohemian and Hungarian language for the 3d and 4th years. 
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(VvI.) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE TECHNICAL MILITARY ACADEMY AT VIENNA. 


Subjects. —(Courses—United Preparatory, Engineer, Artillery.) 
Seqpemtess : teers Astiinsy. 


Number of hours per week—Yeare— 4. 

Zodlogy and Botany,........+.-seeeeeees 0 0 0 0 0 
Mineralogy,. . 0. cccccccvecccecvvceseee . 2.8 2g 
Geology, «0 ocvececceveccvoweveeeve-eese o.2.2. 68° '9 
ne S86. 2 2's 
Higher Math. 1, 2,3, Higher Geodosy 4thyr. 8 5 2-4 2- 4 
Analytical Geometry,.........+++ oorow wens 6... Oe. & -Oog 
Batching, ..... 00.-vcccccvscvcvsereeessces &.%.2..9  B@ 
Practical Geometry, ........+.. oeoreses ie "Once a ecw 
Chemistry of Minerals,............+.. OO Ae ee ee ee 
Chemical Manufacture, ..............00. Or Ger@iu@e Bc 
General and Technical Natural Philosophy, . $3 & @ 6 6:6 
Pe 00 2 0 2 0 
Technical and Analytical Mechanics,...... C's @ FF BG 
Construction of Machinery and Drawing,... 0 0 4 0 90 0 
Description of Machinery, ..........+.++++ 0000 2 2 
I SU 6b 645.6:000-6000460 00000: 040 0 0 0 
Planning and Sketching,..............00+ a 2 2 ee 
Road and Water Communication, &c.,...... 0 0 5 0 0 0 
COREA ATOMIOCENG, . ooo cccccccccccese = 8 BS. e.- 
Machine Making, .............+. eee deee . &, && 8.8 
ee 60000018040 08e4 0000 4 4 
Ornamental Drawing,........-.seeeeeee- 000 4 0 0 
BE OE GD BE ni cécevecececsoscoee . ¢F 2.9 2 
Military Criminal Law,..............006. o's & 2.8 4 
Construction of Arms (Engineer),......... 0 2 0 0 0 90 

Do. of Batteries (Artillery),....... 3 60 0 0 0 
POE GOITER «666 000scccscesccceces ete SSS 
NI iid x4 otk onheneceeens0cesos e 8 € 4° & 
Sappers’ and Miners’ Duties,....... wow 2 Oe SF Ee 8 
Military Finance,....... 064660660060 cn © © @ 2. 2.3 
Drill Regulations, oi... cccccccseces owen 3 OC 0 0 @ 8 
Service ditto,...... bo6b oDSEOHCbS CROTON 14 140 0 0 0 
Manoeuvre ditto,....... akeeiinen ntnad ous 0003 8 @ 
TN 6 566s 6nb0cces. 00s edeneus 0 000 0 2 
DE abe dichetinntotadcacak hc0eess oe eo gy '2-era 
Surveying and Tracing,............eee00. . 6 8 8 3.6 
Riding)... ccs voccsccccteccccvecvece ©oo0os3s8s8s 6 6 
Fencing, ...... S.0tetceee e¥ecensenves ies 222 2 2 32 
DOGG, cdc cccccescccccessoceces bacco 22 00 0 0 

Total hours per week,....... eoveeee. 403 41 43 43 51 50 

(VIl.) UPPER COURSE OF STUDY FOR ARTILLERY. 
Subjects. Course—lst Year. 2d Year. 

I, 6 6.6 ois dn. 50.5. 0:0608:6564660038 $00e6bsé« eugene 1 1 
Practical Mechanics, ........ reer rT rere es 1 0 
Construction of Machinery,.............s000+ decege 1 0 
Fortification and Field Armaments,..............66. 0 1 
Science of Higher Artillery........... becvdvescssve 1 0 
Military Geography and Statistics,....... cn bdocbe eee 1 0 
Higher Tactics and Strategy,........ psebeneeedesess 0 0 
National Economy and Finance,...........+.+eeeee% 1 0 
Organization of the Constitution, and Administration, .. 0 1 
State and International + ANGERS ge SO IRL IR 0 1 
German Literature,.............se0e Sccvecceveses 1 0 
Active Duties of the General Staff... ccccccccccccces 0 1 
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(VIIL.) UPPER COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ENGINEERS. 
Course—lst Year. 2d Year. 


Oheeniatcy and Practical Technics, steeanoetes ° 
The Mechanism of Building, 

Fortification, home 

RR cuPheedbas. occdsceeeecaene P 
Ornamental Architecture,. 

Military History, 

Science of Artillery,.......... P 

Strategy, 

National Economy and Finance, 

Organization of the Constitution, and Administration, . 
State and International Law, 

German Literature,......... Co ceeccccccccccccccces 


el el el ed oe 
Ee ed dn 


(x.) UPPER COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE WAR SCHOOL. 


Course—1st Year. 2d Year. 
German Literature, 
French, ° 
Administrative Duties of the Staff,.................. 
Active Duties of the General Staff,........ peaspascees 
Tracing and Surveyi de 
Military Geography,... 
Higher Tactics, 
Sn ckenstagcceces'ses sedeede 
i i cenchake Mcicacdnsdickedenees 
Artillery Service, 
Rudiments of State and International Law, 
Rudiments of Nati'l Economy and Administrative Law, 


KFoooCooOr KK Ore e 
ae ael eel ol 


AUSTRIAN STAFF. 

By recent ordinance the Special Staff Corps has been abolished. All the 
Officers are borne on the army rosters according to their ranks, in particular 
branches of the service. No one will be allowed to enter the Staff School un- 
til he has served three or four years with the troops, and then captains and first 
lieutenants will be preferred to men of less service or rank. Having passed 
through the school course they will again join their regiments, and will then be 
appointed to the staff, as may be required. The period during which they are 
to remain on the staff will depend on their merits, their promotion, and the 
exigencies of the service; but as a principle they would generally rejoin their 
troop on promotion. There can be no doubt in the minds of those who have 
practically studied the question, that the system is sound. A special Staff 
Corps is never large enough to supply the demands of an army in the field for 
long, especially if the war is long and very active. The duties of a staff offi- 
cer with an army actively engaged in the field, are so numerous and arduous 
that an enormous number are used up in the course of a campaign; and when 
you have-only the Staff Corps to draw from, the supply of practical officers is 
not equal to the demand. The French experienced this in the Crimean War. 
By educating a number of young officers endowed by nature with the qualifi- 
cations indispensable to form an efficient staff officer on active service, and by 
throwing them back into their regiments, they leaven the mass, and form a 
fund of selected and instructed officers from which can be drawn as occasion 
may require.— Col. Crealock to Military Ed. Com. 
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CAVALRY BRIGADE SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS. 


The following memorandum gives an account of an order lately issued, reg- 
ulating Officers’ Brigade Schools in the Austrian cavalry. 

The object of the Cavalry Brigade schools will be to secure a supply of effi- 
cient riding masters throughout the service capable of giving general instructiox. 

The Central Cavalry School will continue to be a higher military and scien- 
tific establishment, with (in addition to the theoretical education of the pupils) 
a course of instruction which insures a uniform system of equitation and of 
breaking horses. A certain number of its best pupils may be transferred, after 
a year’s attendance, to the Kriegs-Schule, with a view to their preparation for 
the staff. 

Cavalry Officers’ Brigade Schools educate officers of that arm, theoretically as 
well as practically, in all their duties. After the termination of the autumn 
manoeuvres one will be formed in each brigade. The annual course lasts six 
months, and should begin on the 1st of October. 

It is the duty of the Brigadier to superintend the school, but it is also that 
of commanding officers of regiments to inform themselves of the progress of 
their officers, and consequently to visit it often. 

Before the 15th of August the Brigadier proposes to the Minister of War the 
station at which the school should be established, also the names of the instruc- 
tors and pupils. It rests with him to make all arrangements for setting it in 
operation ; and as his supervision must be continual, he should (whenever 
practicable) place it at the head-quarters of his brigade. Above all, a covered 
riding school must be fitted up; then a drill ground, a manége with artificial 
fences, and a school and fencing-room. Whenever possible the men and horses 
must be in barracks. 

The best qualified officer in the brigade, of the rank of lieutenant-colonel or 
major, is to be selected for Commandant, and each school is to have two cap- 
tains as instructors. One of them must have gone through the Central Cavalry 
School, and must have been reported as specially qualified to give instruction ; 
the second must be considered one of the best horsemen in the brigade. 

At the disposal of these officers there is the following staff:—one veterinary 
surgeon for instruction in the anatomy, diseases, and shoeing of horses; one 
sergeant in charge of the men and horses; one sergeant for quartermaster’s 
duties and accounts; one farrier; three corporals; one trumpeter; twelve men 
* per regiment of the brigade; and the riders of the horses attached to the school. 

If there is an auditor (Judge Advocate) available, he attends regularly to 
explain the Articles of War and give lectures on military law. Should there 
be none, this duty devolves upon one of the captain instructors. 

Six officers from the rank of first lieutenant downwards are sent yearly from 
each regiment. Each of them brings with him, besides his own horses, the 
one allowed him by Government. Every regiment sends six remount horses 
that have passed the first stage of breaking, and six that have just joined. 


The principal subjects of theoretical instruction are—lst, Regulatibns of the 
army; 2d, Tactics, particularly as referring to the handling of cavalry; 3d, 
Field. movements, and especially outpost duty, which are to be illustrated by 
examples from the history of war; the pupils will also draw and describe a 
tract of country, and give written. reports upon field operations; 4th, descrip- 
tion of the anatomy and diseases of horses, with their management and feeding 
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both in the stable and the field; shoeing theoretical and practical, in all its 
details; 5th, thorough practice in the use of cavalry weapons, a general acquaint- 
ance with the arms of the artillery and infantry of the principal military na- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of those employed in the Imperial army; 6th, 
a general knowledge of field fortification and of the works to be executed by 
the Pioneer Corps in combination with cavalry; 7th, the study of tracts of 
country, éxtending to the observation of roads, streams, coverts, and undula- 
tions; the correct reading and understanding of maps. 

The practical branch of education at these schools has for its main object the 
maintenance throughout the army of the best fundamental system of equitation, 
and the adoption of any improvements in the cavalry service in general which 
may appear advisable. To this is added practice in getting over long distances 
through every description of country, and in judging when and where halts 
should be made with most advantage to single horsemen, or to detachments of 
troops. These marches are to be combined with patrolling, reconnaissances, 
and posting piquets, and are to be practiced once a week. 

After every such march the pupils will send in a brief report and rough 
sketch, either next morning or within forty-eight hours, as may be ordered. 
They are to practice making this sketch on horseback as well as on foot. They 
must perfect themselves in gymnastics, and in fencing and singlestick, both on 
foot and horseback. 

The regulations issued to the Minister of War as to distribution of hours 
and reports will be strictly followed, and no deviation will be permitted except 
under particular circumstances. “Sundays and holidays are observed. No 
leave of absence, except in cases of urgent necessity, can be granted to either 
instructors or pupils during the course. 

At the end of the season of instruction (7. e. at the end of March) the Cav- 
alry Officers’ Brigade School will be broken up; and all persons attached to it, 
and their horses, will return to their regiments. 


EXPENDITURES ON MILITARY EDUCATION. 


The appropriation for Military Education in Austria for 1870, was as fol- 


lows :— 
For non-commissioned officers and men, 504,000 florins (40,320/). 


For officers, 978,000 florins (78,284). 





MILITARY SYSTEM AND SCHOOLS OF BAVARIA. 





I. MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Bavaria, with a population in 1867 of 4,824,421, on an area of 
29,347 English square miles, maintained in 1869-70, an armed 
force of 56,760 men on a peace footing, and of 92,500 when placed 
on a war footing. 

The armed force consists of the permanent army, the army of 
reserve, and the landwehr, or militia. The strength of the perma- 
nent army at the end of 1869 was as follows :— 

16 Regiments of the line, each of 3 battalions, 28,304 men. 
10 Battalions of Yager infantry, ie 
20 Regiments of cavalry, each of 5 squadrons, 
52 Batteries of artillery, with train, 
10 Companies of engineers, with train, 

4 Companies of sanitary troops,..........cseeeeeeees 

6 Detachments of victualing troops,............seeee 288 

Total strength of permanent army,............. 49,449 

The army of reserve numbered over 30,000 men, and is to be 
made more efficient. The landwehr is only organized in the large 
towns. The army is recruited by conscription. All men, from the 
age of 21 are liable to serve, but the sons of the nobility (hohe 
adel) are exempt, and they with the sons of superior employés in 
the service of the state have the privilege of entering the military 
school of cadets. Those who are drawn for the army are held 
liable to active service for eleven years, but are kept under arms, 
when on the peace footing, only three years, passing three years 
more in the Reserve when called out for actual training, and held 
for service for the remaining five years in the landwehr. No sub- 
stitutes are allowed. 

By the treaties of 1870, in time of war, the supreme command 
of the army of Bavaria passes to the Emperor of Germany, and in 
the further development of the Imperial policy, the military system 
of Bavaria as well as of the other German States, will be merged in 
that of Prussia. The following account of the system of Military 
Education, as it was in 1869, is taken from the Report of the Mili- 


tary Education Commission for 1870. - 
3 








MILITARY EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. 


I MILITARY EDUCATION. 

There are four establishments for Military Education in Ba- 
varia—1. The Cadet Corps. 2. The War School. 3. The Artil- 
lery and Engineer School. 4. The War Academy. 

IL THE CADET CORPS. 

The Cadet Corps was by a royal decree of May 14th, 1864, placed 
on the same footing with regard to instruction and final examination 
as the Real Gymnasium, and by a further decree of April 2d, 1868, 
the signification and value which are attached to an Adsolutorium, 
or certificate of final examinatidn, of a Real Gymnasium, were 
equally made to apply to an Absolutorium of the Cadet Corps. 

There are three classes, 

For admission into the first class, candidates must be wengeanaied 
with the following subjects: 


Religious Instruction.—{a.) For Catholics: First chapter on Belief (von den 
Glauben) with preceding introduction, from page 33 to page 96. 

The larger Catholic Catechism for all Bavarian bishoprics. 

(b.) For Protestants: The heads of the Christian doctrine, with the ecclesi- 
astical explanation of the same, as well as the most important passages of the 
Bible contained in the catechism. 

German.—Grammar: formation of sentences; change in the form of sen- 
tences; copying from dictation small stories, narratives, and letters; facility in 
orthography and correct punctuation. 

Latin.— Elementary rules: easy translations from Latin into German, and 
from German into Latin. 

French.—Tolerably correct reading. 

Mathematics.—V ulgar fractions; decimals; rule of three; interest; exercises 
in mental calculations. 

Geography.—Europe generally, and Germany in particular, with especial re- 
gard to mountain chains and river districts. ° 

Caligraphy.—German and English characters. 


Second Class. 
For admission into the second class candidates must be acquainted 


with the following subjects: 

Religious Instruction.—({a.) For Catholics: .A knowledge of the second chapter 
on the Commandments (von den Geboten), pages 100 to 159 inclusive. 

The larger catechism for all Bavarian bishoprics. 

(5.) For Protestants: All the knowledge obtained from the so-called prepara- 
tory instruction for confirmation (Praeparanden- Unterricht). 

German.—Same as in first class. 

Latin —Syntax: verbal and written translations from German to Latin, and 
from Latin to German, out of Cornelius Nepos. 

French.—Grammar : translation ; reading; orthography. 

Greek —Syntax up to verbs in ««; written and verbal translations from Ger- 
man to Greek, and vice versa. Greek characters 

Mathematics.—System of weights and measures ; fractions; decimals; men- 
tal arithmetic. 

History.—Greek and Roman history, including the period up to Clovis, king 
of the Franks. 

Geography.—The world in general, Europe excepted. 

Caligraphy.—German and English characters. 
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Third Class. 

Candidates for immediate admission into the third class must not 
have exceeded their fifteenth year, and must produce certificates of 
all the classes of the Latin school. 

At their examination for admission they must show that they are 
acquainted with all the subjects required in the examinations for 
the first and second class; and also with the following subjects: 


Religious Instruction.—(a.) For Catholics: A knowledge of the third chapter 
on Means of Grace (von den Gnadenmitteln), page 160 to page 22 

(b.) For Protestants: Candidates must not only be thoroughly acquainted 
with the so-called preparatory instruction for confirmation, but must have been 


confirmed. 
German.—Composition: translation from Cornelius Nepos. Reading aloud. 
Latin.—Complete Syntax. Written and verbal translations from German to 
Latin; Czesar’s Commentaries ; select passages from Roman historians; prosody ; 


versification. 

French.—Translations: German into French, and vice versé ; orthography 
and reading. 

Greek.—Rudiments of grammar. 

Mathematics.— Algebra; geometry. 

History. —German history (from Clovis, king of the Franks), especially that 
of Bavaria. 

Geography.—Europe; including political and statistical relations. 


Caligraphy.—German and English characters. 

Admission to the Army from the Cadet Corps. 

On leaving the Cadet Corps— 

(a.) Students who have obtained from the Examination Com- 
mission a certificate of “ especially qualified” are named candidates, 
first class, for the rank of officer. 

(4.) Students who have obtained a certificate of “qualified” are 
sent to a division of the army as candidates, second class, for the 
rank of officer. 

Further, those who have displayed a “ marked proficiency,” not 
only as regards scientific acquirements but also as regards conduct 
and military capacity, may be appointed by the Education Commis- 
sion to the rank of sub-lieutenant. 

These last, however, in common with the candidates mentioned 
under heads (a.) and (6.) are required, after six months’ service in 
a division of the army, to pass through the military scientific course 
in the War School, and at the end of the course to undergo an 
examination. The same conditions are alike in force for the young 
nobility entering the army from the Pagerie with the Absolutorium 


of a gymnasium. 


Il. THE WAR SCHOOL. 
There are two courses, viz.:—(a.) The preparatory course. (b.) 
The military scientific course. 
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All persons desirous to obtain commissions as officers, whether 
compelled to enter the army, or volunteers, must undergo the pre- 
paratory course at the War School, unless they are in possession of 
an Adsolutorium of a Latin or Real Gymnasium. 

Candidates for the preparatory course (¢.) must pass an examina- 
tion for admission, and as a qualification for admission must have 
served an entire year satisfactorily in a division of the army. 

After the completion of the preparatory course these students are 
named candidates, second class, for the commission of officers, and 
as such enter the military scientific course. 

The following enter the second course: 

(a.) Students with the Absolutorium of a Real Gymnasium, or 
coming from the Pagerie. 

(6.) Students who passed the preparatory course successfully. 

(c.) Those to whom military service is compulsory, and volun- 
teers, both possessing the Absolutorium of a Bavarian gymnasium, 
and being desirous to become officers. These candidates must, 
however, perform six months’ service satisfactorily, and on termi- 
nation of this service they are named candidates, second class, for 
the commission of officers. 

At the expiration of the military scientific course there is a 
general examination of all candidates before the “Commission of 
High Studies and Examinations,” and decision is given— 

(a.) Respecting efficiency for the position of officer. 

(b.) Respecting the army rank of those who have passed their 
examination without reference to former rank (Chargen-verhdltnisse). 

Very distinguished conduct before the enemy can alone exempt 
candidates from this examination. 

Candidates examined are classed by the above Commission under 
the following heads; “especially qualified,” “qualified,” and “not 
qualified ;” and no candidate for the commission of officer can be 
named officer without the certificate of “qualified.” 

Candidates, who have shown the necessary efficiency to entitle 
them to be appointed officers, are named candidates, first class, for 
the commission of officer, or, in consequence of the diminished 
number of officers in the active army, are promoted to be sub- 
lieutenants. 

Only those candidates for the commission of officer, who have 
received the certificate “especially qualified” in the above final 
examination of the military scientific course, can present them- 
selves for admission into the War Academy. 
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IU. THE ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER SCHOOL. 

In this school, consisting of two courses, each lasting a year, an 
opportunity is afforded to all candidates, first class, for commissions 
as officers to devote themselves to technical military science, and to 
pursue the special studies having reference to the military opera- 
tions in question ; and, in this school, only those candidates for the 
commission of officer are received, who have successfully passed the 
military scientific course, and who, at the examination passed before 
the “Commission of High Studies and Examinations,” have been 
pronounced “qualified” not only to remain in the Artillery and 
Engineer regiment, but especially qualified to enter the Artillery 
and Engineer School. 

Immediately after passing the second course of the War School, 
and before admission into the Artillery and Engineer School, these 
candidates must serve six months in an Artillery or Engineer 
regiment. 

Candidates pass over from the first to the second course without 
a general examination, and should a doubt exist respecting the 
efficiency of any of the candidates, such candidates will be required . 
to undergo a special examination before the “Commission of High 
Studies and Examinations,” who will decide, in the case of such 
candidates, whether they are to go through the course a second 
time, or retire from it. 

The same regulations apply for the second course, and the appoint- 
ments as sub-lieutenants of Artillery or Engineer students are 
determined according to the number of officers required in those 
corps. 

Candidates for the Engineers are required, after passing through 
their schgol, to undergo a six weeks’ course of design, during which 
period each candidate must without assistance make a complete 
drawing of an edifice. 

IV. THE WAR ACADEMY. 

The War Academy has for its object the higher scientific and 
practical education of officers, in every branch of the military pro- 
fession, on the staff, as also of the higher adjutants. It aims also 
at the development of all military scientific subjects. 

The War Academy has three courses, each lasting nine months, 
and the intervals are employed in practical exercises. 

The number of students in one course must, as a rule, not exceed 
twelve, and every upper or sub-lieutenant who has served not less 


than four years with the troops, can attend the academy. 
° 21 
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Officers are only admitted into this school who possess the requi- 
site knowledge of their respective branches of the military service. 

Further, their conduct must have been highly satisfactory ; they 
must be sound in health, and their pecuniary affairs must be in good 
order, and they must combine prominent mental qualifications with 
a tendency to higher scientific attainments. 

The “Commission of High Studies and Examinations” decides 
by examination as to the necessary qualifications for admission ; 
then follows a summons, issued by the Ministry of War, to attend 
the War Academy, and each time only for one year. 

Officers who, on the decision of the Examination Commission, do 
hot display sufficient capacity or zeal, or whose military behavior or 
moral conduct has not been satisfactory, will not be summoned to 
attend the next course. 

The scientific education of those admitted into the War Academy 
consists also in— 

(a.) Attending lectures at the University and the Central Poly- 
technic School. 

(5.) Higher lectures upon military scientific subjects. 

(c.) Exercises in living languages. 

The practical education embraces the duties of staff officers and 
of higher adjutants, acquaintance with the different branches of 
military service, also corporal activity, and especially exercises on 
horseback. 

Officers who, on the decision of the Examination Commission, 
have during the three courses of the War Academy displayed zeal, 
talent, and application, will, on leaving the academy, have their 
names sent in to the King for especial notice. 

Each of the military schools has its own.commandant. The 
Cadet Corps is commanded by a First Lieutenant of Infantry, the 
War School by a Major of the Quartermaster-General’s Staff, the 
Artillery and Engineer School by a Major of the Engineer Staff, 
and the War Academy by a Colonel of the General Staff, to whom 
an Adjutant is attached. 

With regard to the systematic process of education pursued in 
the military schools, and to the application of the different means 
employed to impart instruction, these establishments are placed 
under.the superior direction of the “ Inspection of Military Schools ;” 
in all other respects, they are under the control of the Ministry of 
War, and the professors employed in them are selected according 
to their special qualifications. 





ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL AT DRESDEN. 





1.—Organization and Admission. 

The Royal Military School at Dresden was reorganized in 1867, after 
the war, and organized like the schools of the same rank in Prussia. 
Formerly it consisted of two separate schools, the -artillery school and 
the Cadettencorps, both completing the education of their pupils; but 
now a higher academy in Prussia must be attended for finishing the 
professional education, either in Berlin, Erfurt, &c. 

By the new ‘“‘ regulative,” the Cadettencorps in Saxony consists of 
six classes, and has (1,) 20 free scholars; (2,) 84 half-free scholars; (3,) 
20 not free scholars—in all, 124. Besides these, ‘‘ volunteers” may be 
admitted ; but, if foreigners, without any claim to being admitted after- 
wards to the royal army. 

For admission to any of the 124 places, the sons of officers of the 
army, killed or invalid, or of such subalterns as have served 25 years, 
and of civil officers of high merits, are preferred to others. 

The aspirant must have completed his 11th year of age, and not be 
over 18 years of age. 

In general the boys must have, if 11 years old, the requisite know- 
ledge of Quinta; if 12, of Quarta; if 13, of Quarta; if 14, of Tertia; 
if 15-17, of Secunda, of a gymnasium, (college. ) 

On admission, every pupil has to pay 100 thalers for a full equip- 
ment, for books, &c.; and to bring with him 12 shirts, 18 pairs of 
stockings, 18ehandkerchiefs, 6 drawers, 1 pair of house shoes, 2 white 
cotton night-jackets. 

During his stay every pupil has to pay, (besides 25 thalers for books 
when transferred to IIT,) annually, (a,) 50 thalers, if'a free scholar ; (6,) 
110 if half free; (c,) 210 if not free; (d,) 260 if a Saxon “ volun- 
teer;” and, (e,) 300 if a foreign ‘‘ volunteer.” 


2.— Course of Instruction. 
The course of instruction in the Military School embraces six years, 
with six classes, of which, as was said before, VI, (the last,) V, IV, and 
III correspond to V, IV, and III in a gymnasium, II and I to lower 





Document. 
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and upper Secunda, with the only difference, that instead of Greek, in- 
struction is given in English and in the elements of a military education. 
It will be, therefore, sufficient to mention the course of instruction in 
the highest class as given in the new regulation. 


1. Religion. (The number of lesson hours is not stated.) 
2. Latin: Written exercises ; Livy, Ovid, Virgil. 
3. German: History of literature ; explanation of dramatic pieces; free dis- 
courses, with a verbal résumé, and debates. 
4, French: Translations ; extemporalia ; compositions ; exercises in speaking. 
5. Mathematics: Progressions; logarithms, and their application ; applying of 
algebra to geometry ; trigonometry ; elements of stereometry. 
6. English: Oral and written exercises ; free discourses on historical and gco- 
graphical subjects; review of the same in English; reading of poetry. 
7. History : Modern history ; review of universal history ; history of Northern 
Germany. 
8. Geography : Mathematical and physical geography ; review of political ge- 
ography, with particular regard to Northern Germany. 
9. Natural philosophy: Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. 
10. Drawing of plans; finishing the designs of the survey. 
11. Surveying : Topographical surveying on a large scale ; drawing of grounds ; 
ren, 


“2. Free-hand drawing. (Not obligatory.) 

Those cadets to whom, in consequence of the examination at the end 
of the course, the testimonial of maturity for ensigncy can be given, are 
presented to his Majesty as ‘‘ characterized” ensigns, whilst all others 
who do not answer the demands have to perform, in some other way, 
their legal service in the arn_y. 





MILITARY SYSTEM AND EDUCATION IN SWEDEN. 





l. MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Tue Swedish army is composed, according to official data in 
Martin’s Year Book, of five distinct classes of troops, viz. : 

1. The Jndelta, or national militia, paid and-kept, not by the 
Government, but by the landowners, and, to some extent, from the 
income of State domains expressly reserved for this purpose. Every 
soldier of the Jndelta has, besides a small annual pay, his torp, or 
cottage, with a piece of ground attached, which remains his own 
during the whole period of service, often extending over forty years, 
or even longer. In time of peace, the troops of the Jndelta are not 
called up for more than a month’s annual practice, and for the rest 
of the year are free from military duty. In time of war, an extra- 
ordinary Jndelta has to be raised by landowners, who, on this 
account, enjoy certain privileges, including non-contribution to the 
cost of the peace establishment. When the soldier dies, his widow 
turns over the holding to his successor, whom the owner of the land 
is bound to provide within three months. In the location of the 
officers, regard is had to the situation of the men who compose the 
company, regiment, and larger divisions. 

2. The Bevéring, or conscription troops, drawn by annual levy, 
from the male population between the age of 20 and 25 years. 
The law of conscription, which admits the right of purchasing sub- 
stitutes, was introduced into Sweden in 1812. About 19,000 men 
are drafted annually, one-tenth of which number, on the average, 
find substitutes for themselves, at a cost of from 107. to 252. 

3. The Véarfvade, or enlisted troops, to which belong the royal 
life-guards, the hussars, the engineers, and the artillery. The men 
may engage for either three, or six, or twelve years ; but the greater 
number are for six years, peculiar inducements being held out for 
this term. 

4, The volunteers, first organized in the year 1861, by the spon- 
taneous desire of the population of the kingdom. In time of peace 
the volunteers are individually free, and bound by no other but 


their own rules and regulations: but in time of war they may be 
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compelled to place themselves under the command of the military 
authorities. 

5. The militia of Gothland, consisting of twenty-one companies 
of infantry, organized in a similar manner to the Jndelta, yet quite 
independent of the latter. They are not compelled by law to serve 
beyond the confines of the Isle of Gothland, and have a separate 
command from the other trgops. 

The armed forces of Sweden, not counting the Volunteers, con- 


sist altogether of— 
33,405 rank and file. 


“ “ 


In the organization of the army, as here enumerated, 85,000 men 
belong to the infantry of the line; 6,000 to the cavalry; 5,000 to 
the artillery, and the rest to the irregular militia. The number of 
volunteers was returned at 40,848 in 1869, but about one-third of 
these formed part also of the Zndelta. In the parliamentary session 
of 1862, and again in the sessions of 1865 and 1869, the Govern- 


ment brought bills before the Diet for a reorganization of the whole 
of the army, on the basis of extending the conscription, reforming 
the Jndelta, and doing away, to a great extent, with the Varfvade. 
Bat neither of these propositions was adopted by the representa- 
tives of the people, whose habits are not easily set aside. 


Navy. 

The Navy of Sweden was reorganized in 1866-67, being divided 
into two distinct parts; the first to serve as an ordinary fleet of war 
for aggressive as well as defensive purposes, and the second station- 
ary, and solely devoted to coast defense. It consisted in 1869 of— 

6 Tron-clads, of 638 horse-power, and 10 guns. 
21 Unarmored steamers, of 2,810 horse-powerand 127 “ 
16 Sailing vessels, with 376“ 

158 Gunboats and floating batteries, 
Total, 201 vessels, of 3,458 horse-power.... 1,064 guns. 

The iron-clads are built after the American model; one a turret 
ship, called the “John Ericsson,” is partly covered with steel armor. 
There were 6,453 sailors and marines in active service, and 28,000 men 
were on furlough or attached to the fleet of reserve and coast defense. 

The expenditure for the army in 1869 was 9,528,600 riks 
dalers, and for the navy 3,963,800. The indebtedness of the state 
is about $41,000,000, mostly contracted in aid of a system of 


railways, 
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L MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Tue armed forces of Norway, as organized by law in 1866, con- 
sisted in 1869 of the following : 

1. The regular army, with reserve, raised partly by conscription 
and partly by enlistment, which must never exceed 12,000 men in 
time of peace, and can not be increased above 18,000 men without 
the special consent of the Storthing. The average number in time 
of peace for ten years past, is about 6,000. The term of service is 
seven years, but the men are on duty only 42 days in the first year, 
and this past, they are sent home on furloughs, with an obligation 
to meet for annual practice of 24 days during the following six years. 

2. The Militia or Zandvaern, which consists of all able-bodied 
male citizens 18 years of age, who for three years must, at stated 
periods, be trained in the use of arms and field exercises, and at 
the end of this time, be enrolled in 

3. The final Levy, or Landstorm, where he is liable to be called 
out in time of war, until he is 45 years of age. 

The normal strength of the armed forces of Norway in 1869 
was returned at 47,714 on a peace footing, and 112,225 on a war 
footing, and required an appropriation of 1,215,500 specie dalers, 
making the cost of the Norwegian soldier (on the average of 6,000 
men under arms), $155 per annum. ‘ 

The King has permission to keep a guard of Norwegian volun- 
teers, and to transfer, for the purposes of common military exercises, 
3,000 men annually to Sweden; otherwise a soldier of Norway can 
not set foot in Sweden; or one of Sweden, in Norway. 

_The naval force consists of 20 vessels, of 2,280 horse-power, 
and 168 guns, manned by 2,248 sailors, who are volunteers out 
of 60,000 men in the maritime conscription, which includes all sea- 
faring men of the seaports, between the ages of 22 and 35. 

Three of the vessels are iron-clad monitors. 

In order to utilize the vessels of the navy they are attached to 
the postal service, and are employed in carrying the mails and pas- 
sengers, under 3 special minister, charged with the mail service. 


The navy and post service cost in 1869, 1,172,815 speciedalers, 
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I. MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Tue armed forces ot Denmark as organized in 1870, consists of— 

1. The Regular or active army, and—2. The army of Reserve. 

By the law of 1867, every male citizen who has completed the 
age of 21, is liable to service for eight years in the former, and to 
be enrolled ready for special call for eight years more in the latter. 

The Kingdom is divided into five territorial brigades, and each 
brigade in four territorial battalions, in such way that no town 
except the capital, will belong to more than one battalion. Each 
territorial brigade furnishes the contingent of a brigade of infantry 
and one regiment of cavalry. The artillery contingent is furnished, 
one half by the two first territorial brigades, and the second half by 
the three other divisions. The forces therefrom comprise 20 bat- 
talions of infantry of the line, with 10 depot battalions and 10 of 
reserve; 5 regiments of cavalry, each with 2 squadrons active, and 
' 2 depots; and 2 regiments of artillery, in 12 battalions. The total 
strength of the army, exclusive of the reserve, is 36,782 rank and 
file, with 1,068 officers, on the peace footing, and 47,725 men, and 
1,328 officers on the war footing. About one half of the enrolled 
regular army are usually on furlough. The drilling is divided into 
two periods ; the first lasts six months for the infantry ; five months 
for the field artillery and the engineers; nine months and two 
weeks for the cavalry; and four months for the siege artillery and 
the technic corps. Each corps must drill each year during thirty 
to forty days. 

The navy comprises the following vessels, all steamers : 

Six tron-clads, with an aggregate of 2,455 horse-power, and with 
65 guns—two of which are turreted, armed each with two of Arm- 
strong rifled cannon; 12 unarmored vessels of 1,820 horse-power, 
and with 192 guns; 7 gun-boats of 480 horse-power and 38 guns; 
6 paddle-steamers, of 1,060 horse-power and 38 guns. The navy 
in 1869 was manned by 901 men, and officered by 15 commanders, 
34 captains, and 67 lieutenants. 

The budget for 1869 provided 3,783,978 rigsdalers for the army, 
and 1,676,681 for the navy. 
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I. MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL MARINE. 

Tue progress of the French Navy is represented in the following 
statistics taken from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1871: In 1780 
the war fleet consisted of 60 first-class ships, 24 second class, and 
182 smaller vessels,—total 266 ships, with 13,300 guns, and 78,000 
sailors. In 1805, the number was reduced by casualties and neg- 
lect to 18 men-of-war, with 1,352 guns. In 1844 the whole force 
amounted to 226 sailing vessels, and 47 steamers, with 8,639 guns 
and 24,513 sailors. In 1855 the navy was reorganized, by the 
introduction of every new appliance of naval architecture, construc- 
tion, and ordnance, with the following results, in 1869-70: 

Classes. Number. Horse-Power. Guns. 

1.. Iron-clads, ‘ 62 28,150 672 

2. Screw Steamers, 55,812 1,547 
3. Paddle Steamers, 8,665 154 

4. Sailing Vessels, i seee 672 

92,627 3,045 

The iron-clads Magenta, Solferino, Couronne, Normandie, Invin- 
cible, and the cupola ship Zaureau, are plated, with rifle breech- 
loading guns, and are not surpassed in strength and destructive 
armament by the ships of any other navy. 

Eleven of the smaller iron-clads, besides the ordinary floating 
batteries, are so constructed that when out of service they can be 
taken to pieces, packed up and stored away at the arsenal of Toulon. 

The navy is manned by a marine conscription, which dates back 
to 1683. For this purpose the maritime population is divided into 
five grand divisions, the centres of which are the five great Naval 
stations, with 12 subdivisions, including all the great seaports. 
Within these divisions all men and youths from the 18th to 50th 
year of age, devoted to a sea-going life, are enrolled, to the number 
of about 170,000. Except in a national emergency the government 
dispenses with the services of all under 20, and over 40, as well as 
pilots, captains, fathers of large families, and seamen ready for long 
voyages in merchant ships. 


The navy was officered in 1869 by two admirals, 16 vice admi- 
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rals in active service, and 10 on the reserve list; 30 rear admirals 
in active, and 19 on reserve list; 130 captains of first class; 286 
captains of frigates; 825 lieutenants; 600 ensigns; and 300 mid- 
shipmen, or aspirants ;—total, 2,218 officers, and 39,346 sailors, who, 
together with engineers, dockyard laborers, surgeons, chaplains, 
brought up the number in actual service in 1869 to 74,408, which 
did not include 28,623 marines. 

The commercial marine of France embraced in 1867, 15,259 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,042,811, ranging from 30 tons to 800 
tons each, and employing over 150,000 seamen, including 40,000 
officers, whose duties required special professional training. Of 
these, 607 were steamers, with an aggregate of 129,777 tons and 
55,160 horse power. The value of the commerce of France for 
1867-8 was 7,500 millions of francs. 


Il. NAVAL AND NAVIGATION SCHOOLS. 
The French government was among the earliest to provide special 
schools for the officers of its merchant service as well as for its war- 
vessels. Prior even to the establishment, under an ordinance issued 
by Cardinal Richelieu, of schools for the study of navigation in 


1629, Henry IIL, in 1584, had instituted examinations for boat- 
swains and captains of merchant vessels, for which preparation had 
to be made with private teachers. In 1791 free schools of hydrog- 
raphy were authorized in thirty-four sea-ports; out of 24,000 pupils 
of these schools, from 1850 to 1866, 3,731 qualified themselves as 
captains of vessels in the foreign trade, and 5,118 for service in the 
coasting trade. Prior to 1800, in fitness of design and skill in 
construction, French naval architecture was superior to that of other 


countries. 
The system of education for the mercantile and military marine 


embraced in 1866 the following schools : 


. Nautical School for the Orphans of Sailors. 
. The Inflexibie and other School-ships. 

. Naval Apprentice Schools at the government naval stations. 
. School for Boatswains and Shipmasters. 

. School for Naval Engineers and Stokers. 

. Naval Drawing School. 

. Schools of Navigation and Hydrography. 

. Naval School at Brest. 

. School of Naval Architecture at Paris 

. School of Marine Artillery. 

. School and Board of Hydrography. 

. Naval School of Medicine and Pharmacy. 





NAVAL AND NAVIGATION SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Tue organization of the North German Confederation, and more 

recently of the German Empire, and the necessities of its position, 

have already led to the rapid development of a military marine, and 

the unity of the commercial interests of the different States will 
soon expand its navigation as well as its naval armament. 


1. KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

Long before Prussia was largely interested in either a military or 
commercial marine, the government had provided for the systematic 
training of all concerned in the construction, equipment, and run- 
ning of ships, whether destined for the defense of the country or to 
its commercial interests. After enjoying opportunities of studying 
the theory of their business, as well as the practical application of 


its principles, they must pass an examination to test their knowl- 
edge both of the theory and practice—with a provision that no one 
shall assume the responsibility of the life and property of others 
without holding a certificate of proficiency. 


NAVIGATION SCHOOLS. 

There are six schools, situated at Memul, Dantzic, Pollau, Gra- 
bow (near Stettin), and Stralsund, devoted to the education of 
young men who propose to become mariners and masters of mer- 
chant vessels. A single director, residing at Dantzic, has the super- 
intendence of all these schools, which have each two professors, 
each in charge of a division of the school, and an assistant who 
devotes himself to drawing in connection with the construction of 
vessels, and of charts. The principal has charge of the higher 
division, in which navigation and geography, both of the sea, and 
of the natural productions and commercial facilities of different 
countries are tanght. The lower division deals with subjects which 
concern pilots—their professional and legal duties. 

Candidates must have mastered the subjects of elementary in- 
struction, and are examined as to their ability to read, write, and 
compose in their native language, and to go through ordinary arith- 
metical problems with facility and accuracy. An examination of 
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candidates takes place every year at each school, which is conducted 
by the head professor, in the presence of the director of this class 
of schools. 

To be admitted to the examination the candidate must bring a 
certificate of good character, that he is over 14 and under 40 years 
of age. The school fee is ten thalers per quarter for the highest or 
navigation class, and six thalers for the lower or pilot’s class. There 
are 32 lessons per week in both divisions, 

The subjects taught in the lowest division are :—arithmetic, plane 
geometry, carpentry, plane and spherical trigonometry, navigation, 
territorial and astronomical observations, drawing of sea charts and 
astronomical maps, and the English language. 

In the highest division, in addition to the studies of the lower, 
in which the pupils are carried further on, rigging and other points 
of practical seamanship, drawing the different parts of a vessel, the 
commercial requirements respecting a ship’s papers, and the course 
of exchange at the principal commercial ports, are taught. 

A final examination is held in which diplomas are awarded to 
those who have completed the whole course, and of proficiency in 
certain studies, either of which are of practical service in obtaining 


situations, and without which certain positions can not be obtained. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

In the Trade or Polytechnic School in Berlin, provision is made 
for instruction in naval construction : 

First—In the mathematical foundation of the most important 
physical laws ; in physics, drawing, modeling, and the general prin- 
ciples of construction; in practical hydraulics; the theory of ma- 
chinery, and the steam-engine. 

Second—In the application of these principles to the business of 
ship-designing and construction, and particularly to designs for ves- 
sels, and the different parts of a ship in detail; to the art of ship- 
building ; the general displacement of water and stability ; hydro- 
static calculations; general principles with regard to the form of 
vessels, and the theory of sailing and steam-ships; details of con- 
struction of wooden and iron vessels; practice; and planning and 
calculating the cost and capacity of vessels. 

There are reviews of the ground gone over at the close of each 
term, which is obligatory only on those who enjoy free places, and 
each student receives a certificate at the end of his course, setting 
forth all his lectures and practical exercises, with an opinion as to 
his practical judgment. 





NAVY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS IN AUSTRIA. 


Il. AUSTRIA. 


Under the new army organization of 1869, the military forces 
of the whole empire are divided into the Standing Army, under 
the control of the Imperial Minister of War; the Landwehr, whose 
duties are limited to the respective divisions from which it is drawn, 
under the control of the Austrian and Hungarian war ministers; 
and the Landstrum, or general levy, which is compulsory in the 
Tyrol and Military Frontier, and voluntary in the rest of the em- 
pire. The Emperor is supreme chief of the military and naval 
forces, and from him must emanate all concentrating movements of 
troops. In 1871 the Standing Army consisted of 278,470 men on 
the peace footing, and 838,700 on the war footing. 

The naval forces of Austria consisted in 1871, of 46 steamers 


and 10 sailing vessels, viz. : 
Horse-power. Guns. Tonnage. 
2 Iron-clad Line-of-battle Ships,.. 1,800 22 11,138 
7 Iron-clad Frigates, > 88 25,452 
4 Screw Frigates, 149 9,407 
3 Screw Corvettes, 50 4,703 
7 First class Gunboats, 30 4,311 
3 Second class Gunboats, 9 999 
16 Paddle Steamers, 51 9,442 
10 Sailing Ves'ls, viz.: 2 Frigates. .... 35 3,032 
2 Corvettes, .... 30 1,416 
4 Be ccc cece 40 1,176 
2 Transp’ts,, .... 4 283 

The navy is officered and manned by 2 vice-admirals, 4 rear-ad- 
mirals, 24 captains of steamers and frigates, 14 captains of cor- 
vettes, 106 lieutenants, 343 ensigns and cadets, and 3,803 sailors, 
besides 875 officers and men inthe marine corps. On the war foot- 
ing the sailors number 3,743, and the marines 1,410. The men are 
recruited by conscription from the seafaring population, although the 
voluntary enlistments in the province of Dalmatia renders its 
enforcement unnecessary. 

The total commerce of Austria, comprising imports and exports, 
exceeded $400,000,000. The commercial marine includes 7,830 
vessels, of 324,415 tonnage, and 27,979 seamen. “The Austrian 
Lloyd, a trading society established in Trieste in 1833, owns a 
fleet of 70 steamers, of 12,500 horse-power. 

Te provide officials, well instructed and trained in the adminis- 
tration of each department of the public service, military and civil— 
war by land and sea—both for military and commercial purposes, 
the government establishes schools, with studies and practical exer- 


cises adapted to each branch. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIA. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL MARINE. 
1. Military Marine. 

There are in Austria several kinds of naval schools, as follows: One each 
for sailor boys, for marines, for quartermasters, for naval pupils of the first class, 
for naval pupils of the second class, a theoretical school for naval cadets, and a 
superior establishment for naval officers. 

1. The school for sailor boys is intended to train, as petty officers for the navy, 
young men from the Slave and German provinces, admitted between 12 and 14 
years of age into the naval service. The instruction lasts until the pupil has 
attained the age for the conscription ; he is then entered as a sailor and becomes 
a petty officer as soon as he gets sufficiently used to the sea. The highest post 
he can attain is that of upper boatswain (Hochbootsmann.) 

2. The schools fur marines (Zeugscorps) receive men drawn from different 
corps of the army. They are trained as petty officers, and a part receive the 
uniform. Those who are fit to become officers receive their promotion when they 
leave their corps to enter the school. 

3. The school for naval cadets of the first class is kept on board a war vessel 
selected for the purpose. The object is to prepare for the naval service youths 
of 16 or 18 years of age, who, on entering the school have already received a 
complete civil technical education. The teaching here consists, therefore, chicfly 
of practical seamanship, and also of the application of previously acquired scien- 
tific knowledge to navigation and nautical astronomy. The course occupies a 
year; on leaving, the pupil is received as a naval cadet. After passing two or 
three years at sea these cadets enter the theoretical school for naval cadets. 

4. The sehool for naval cadets of the second class is intended solely to prepare 
them to become officers. In this school, beside the pupils placed there at the 
cost of the State, there are others maintained by endowments, and also others 
who pay for their instruction. The sons of officers and State functionaries are 
entitled to enter this school at the public expense, and any Austrian subject who 
has the necessary qualifications is admitted on payment. Foreigners are also 
admissible as paying pupils, provided they can obtain authorization from their 
own government to enter the Austrian service. To be admitted, candidates 
must be between 12 and 14 years of age, of sound health without bodily defect, 
and able to pass a previous examination. © The instruction is given in accordance 
with a determined plan,on board a vessel prepared expressly to receive the pupils. 
After three years’ instruction the pupils leave the school as naval cadets and are 
sent to sea. At the end of two or three years’ active service the cadets are ad- 
mitted to the theoretical school. This school receives from 40 to 50 pupils. The 
chaplain on board is charged with the religious instruction ; the other teaching 
is given by profestors from the hydrographic schools. The naval officers of the 
school-ship give the instruction in practical seamanship. 

5. The theoretical school for naval cadets is on shore, and its course occupics 
a year, after which the pupil undergoes the examination prescribed for his com- 
mission as an officer. On leaving this theoretical school the pupils are still navai 
cadets, but become officers when appointed to a ship. 

6. The superior school for naval officers is intended for the further improve- 
ment in mathematical and hydrographic studies, of such young men as have 
shown decided talent and taste for those sciences. 





GERMAN NAVY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Ill. GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The jurisdiction of the German Empire, by treaty concluded at 
Versailles, and ratified by the Diet of North Germany Dec. 10, 
1870, embraces among other national interests, the Army and Nav % 
and the protection of German navigation. 

The war-fleet of the Empire, which embraces all that had been 
constructed by Prussia since 1848, consisted in June, 1870, of 38 


steamers and 7 sailing vessels, with 42,415 tonnage, and 480 guns, 

Horse-power. Gans. Tonnage. 

5 Iron-clads, 3,700 62 15,846 

9 Steam Frigates and Corvettes, 3,200 200 14,210 

8 “ First class Gunboats,.. 640 24 5,858 

14 “ Second “ 840 28 5,858 

| WB 160 2 445- 

2 Paddle-Steamer —— 600 13 1,750 

3 Frigates (sailing vessels), . . eee 114 3,736 

4 Brigs, Bs 46 1,927 


The German navy was officered and manned by 1 admiral, 1 vice- 
admiral, 1 rear-admiral, 27 captains and 2]7 lieutenants, and 3,283 
seamen and boys, besides 2,760 in the marine corps. The sailors 
of the fleet and the marine corps are recruited by conscription, 
from the seafaring population, which numbers 80,000. 

The provision for naval expenditure in 1870, was for— 


Ministry of Marine, 81,250 thalers. 
Administration officers, 65, 557 
Pay of seamen and marines, 1,086,990 
Repairs of ships, "890,000 
Marine hospitals, 71,820 
War material, 1,221,317 
Miscellaneous, 179,796 


Total ordinary expenses,. 
Extraordinary expenditure, 4,403,460 
8,000,190 

The artificial harbor and dry-docks at Wilhelmshaven, in the Bay 
of Jade, on the North Sea, which was opened by the King of 
Prussia in June, 1869, have cost over $10,000,000. 

The system of professional training for officers of the Imperial 
Navy is not yet matured. The Naval School at Kiel is still recog- 
nized. Aspirants enter as naval cadets after passing an examina- 
tion equivalent to the requirements of a gymnasial maturity certifi- 
cate, which in general education is superior to the requirements of 
graduation of either our Naval or Military Academy. Before en- 
tering on their professional studies, the cadet is first sent on a cruise 
to test his aptitude for sea-service. He then studies eight months 
at school and one year at sea, to pass as midshipman; and one year 
more at school, and three years at sea, to become sub-lieutenant. 
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MARINE ACADEMY AT KIEL. 

The German Marine Academy established in 1872, at Kiel, is 
designed not for the education of cadets, but for the professional 
training and improvement of officers already in the naval service 
of the empire—and is of the same character as the Staff School 
of Berlin for officers of the army. Those only will be received as 
pupils, whose conduct and talents seem to qualify them for superior 
scientific attainments, and, hereafter, for the filling of the most im- - 
portant posts. These officer-pupils will be required to give proofs 
of their diligence and progress by the production, from time to 
time, of theses and dissertations on scientific subjects given to them 
by the professors. At the same time, all naval officers will be per- 
mitted to attend the courses of instruction when their professional 
duties do not call them away. 

The course of study is to occupy two terms, each of twelve 
months’ duration, with a vacation of three months for practical 
exercises. 

The subjects for the first term are :—Mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, the theory of naval war in all its branches, 
military tactics in as far as disembarkations are concerned, coast 
surveying, the theory of the formation of coasts, coastal defenses, 
field fortification, the constitution of military courts, the principles 
of international, military, and naval law, the system of administra- 
tion, sanitary science, especially with reference to life aboard ship 
and in different climates, the elements of logic, ethics, &c. 

The following subjects will be included in the second term:— 
Nautical astronomy, geodesy, theory of maps and charts, the his- 
tory of war, with especial reference to naval war, artillery, ship- 
building, the construction of steam-engines (with practical exer- 
cises), the position and construction of naval ports, physical geo- 
graphy, the elements of geology, marine botany and zodlogy, and 
the general history of modern literature and civilization, &c. 





SCHOOL AND TEACHER IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


POPE—SOUTH—STEELE. 





ALEXANDER POPE.—1688-174. 


Avexanper Pops was born in Lombard street, London, May 
22, 1688. Both his parents were respectably connected—the 
father was a linen merchant, who amassed, even under the disadvan- 
tages which then environed a Roman Catholic trader, a moderate 
fortune, and the mother was of an ancient family, “ as well born,” said 
the son in his defiant letter to Lord Harvey, “as well born and 
educated as that lady whom your lordship made choice of to be 
the mother of your own children”—and both assiduous and affec- 
tionate in their care and nurture of an only son born to a delicate 
and sickly frame. His education, partly owing to the disabilities 
and prejudices which were attached to a Catholic pupil in the pub- 
lic schools and universities of England at that time, was mainly 
domestic. He was for a while under the tuition of a priest, whe 
taught him the rudiments of Latin and Greek together, and subse- 

_ quently, between 10 and 12 years of age, at a celebrated Catholic 
seminary at Twyford, near Winchester, where he read Homer and 
Ovid, in translations. From the age of twelve to nineteen he edu- 
cated himself mainly through books, and natural scenery—getting 
not much grammatical training of the language, but familiarizing 
himself with the best authors in Latin, Greek, French and Italian 
literature—Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Racine, through the original, 
in some, and translations in others, and not at the same time keep- 
ing himself ignorant of English poets. With Dryden, and all the 
niceties of his versification he was early familiar, and when he was 
only twelve years old, he was taken to town by a friend, specially 
to be introduced to that great master of vigorous English style. 
We shall not attempt even a reference to his works in which the 
flexibility, terseness and cadence of the English language are so 
wonderfully exhibited, but only introduce a picture of the educa- 
tion of his day, which has been pronounced “ not too severely true.” 
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PICTURE OF THE SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The Third Book of the Dunciad closes with a prophetic vision 
of the Progress of Dullness over the land, and a glimpse of her 
sons’ ascendant in the seats of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceed, great days! till learning fly the shore, 
Till Birch shall blush with noble blood no more: 
Till Thames see Eton’s sons for ever play, 

Till Westminster’s whole year be holiday ; 

Till Isis elders reel, their pupils sport, 

And Alma Mater lie dissolved in port! 


The Fourth Book announces thé completion of the prophecies 
by introducing the advent of the goddess coming in her majesty to 
destroy order and science, and to substitute the kingdom of the 
Dull upon earth. How she leads captive the sciences, and silences 
the muses ; and what they be who succeed in their stead. All her 
children, by a wonderful attraction, are drawn about her; and bear 
along with them divers others, who promote her empire by con- 
nivance, weak resistance, or discouragements of arts; such as half- 
wits, tasteless admirers, vain pretenders, the flatterers of dunces, or 
the patrons of them. All these crowd around here; one of them 
offering to approach her, is driven back by a rival, but she com- 
mends and encourages both. The first who speak in form are the 
geniuses of the schools, who assure her of their care to advance 
her cause by confining youths to words, and keeping them out of 
real knowledge. Their address, and her gracious answer; with her 
charge to them and the universities. The universities appear by 
their proper deputies, and assure her that the same method is ob- 
served in the progress of education. The speech of Aristarchus on 
this subject. They are driven off by a band of young gentlemen 
returned from travel with their tutors; one of whom delivers to 
the goddess, a polite oration, an account of the whole conduct and 
fruits of their travels; presenting to her at the same time a young 
nobleman perfectly accomplished. She receives him graciously, 
and endures him with the happy quality of want of shame. She 
sees loitering about her a number of indolent persons abandoning 
all business and duty, and dying with laziness, to whom she recom- 
mends proper employments—to this the amusement of the an- 
tiquary, to that,of the virtuoso, and to others, the study of butter- 
flies, shells, &c., with special caution not to proceed beyond trifles 
to any useful or extensive view of nature, or the Author of nature. 
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The youths thus instructed are oblivious of all obligations divine. 
civil, moral or rational. 


Now crowds on crowds around the goddess press, 
Each eager to present the first address. 
Dunce scorning dunce beholds the next advance, 
But fop shows fop superior complaisance. 
When lo! a spectre rose, whose index hand 
Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand; 
His beaver'’d. brow ‘a birchen garland wears, 
Dropping with infants’ blood and mothers’ tears. 
O’er every vein a shuddering horror runs, 
Eton and Winton shake through all their sons. 
All flesh is humbled, Westminster's boid race 
Shrink, and confess the Genius of the place: 
The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, 
And holds his breeches close with both his hands. 
Then thus: ‘Since man from beast by words is known, 
Words are man’s province, words we teach alone. 
When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways (Y), the narrower is the better 
Plac’d at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense, 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain, 
Confine the thought, tc exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
Whate’er the talents, or howe’er design’d, 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind: 
A poet the first day he dips his quill ; R 
And what the last? a very poet still. ’ 
Pity! the charm works only in our wall, 
Lost, lost too soon in yonder house or hall.* 
There truant Wyndham every muse gave o’er 
There Talbot sunk, and was a wit no more! 
How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our boast! 
How many marshals were in Pulteney lost! 
Else sure some bard, to our eternal praise, 
In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days, 
Had reached the work, the all that mortal can, 
And South beheld that masterpiece of man.’} 
‘O, (cried the goddess) for some pedant reign ! 
Some gentle James, to bless the land again: 
To stick the doctor's chair into the throne, 





* Parliament House and Westminster Hall. 
t Dr. South, who declared that a perfect epigram was as difficult performance as an epic 
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Give law to words, or wat with words alone, 

Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 

And turn the council to a grammar school! 

For sure if. Dullness sees a grateful day, 

"Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 

O! if my sons may learn one earthly thing, 

Teach but that one, sufficient for a king; 

That which my priests, and mine alone, maintain, 

Which, as it dies, or lives, we fall or reign : 

May you my Cam, and Isis, preach it long! 

‘“The right divine of kings te govern wrong. 

Prompt at the call, around the goddess roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and eaps, a sable shoal : 

Thick and more thick the black bloekade extends, 

A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends. 

Nor wert thou, Isis! wanting to the day: 

[Though Christ Church long kept pradishly away} 

Fach stanch polemic, stubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce logician, still expelling * Locke, 

Came whip and spur, and dash’d through thin and thick, 

On German Crousaz,f and Dutch Burgersdyck. 

As many quit the streams that murmuring fall 

To lull the sons of Margaret and Clare Hall, 

Where Bentley late tempestous wont to sport 

In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port. 

Before them march’d that awfal Aristarch ; 

Plough’d was his front with many a deep remark : 

His hat, which never veil’d to haman pride, 

Walker ¢ with reverence took, and laid aside. 

Low bow’d the rest: he, kingly, did but nod; 

So upright quakers please both man and God, 
‘Mistress! dismiss that rabble from your throne: 

Avaunt—is Aristarchus yet unknown? 

Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains. 

Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain, 

Critics like me shall make it prose again. 

Roman and Greek grammarians! know your better; 

Author of something yet more great than letter; 

While towering o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our digamma, and o’ertops them all. 

"Tis true on words is still our whole debate, 

Dispute of me or te, of aut or at, 

To sound or sink in cano, O or A, 

Or give up Ciceto to C or K. 


nn? 





* Im the year 1703 there was a meeting of the heads of the University of Oxford, to censure 
Mr. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and te forbid the reading of it. 

# Author of the commentary on Pope’s Essay on Man. 

} Bentley's constant friend in college. 
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Let Freind* effect to speak as Terrence spoke 
And Alsop never but like Horace joke: 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny, may deny, 
Manilius or Solinus shall supply : 

For attic phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek. 

In ancient sense if any needs will deal, 

Be sure I give them fragments, not a meal ; 
What Gellius or Stobceus hash’d before, 

Or chew’d by blind old scholiasts o'er and o'er, 
The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 
The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see, 
When man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea. 

* Ah, think not, mistress! more true dullness lies 
In folly’s cap, than wisdom’s grave disguise. 
Like buoys, that never sink into the flood, 

On learning’s surface we but lie and nod; 
Thine is the genuine head of many a house, 
And much divinity without a Nous. (No#s) 
Nor could a Barrow work on every block, 

Nor has one Atterbury spoiled the flock. 

See! still thy own, the heavy cannon roll, 
And metaphysic—smokes involve the pole. 
For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read: 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, goddess, and about it: 

So spins the silkworm small its slender store, 
And labors till it clouds itself all o’er. 

‘What though we let some better sort of fool 
Thrid every science, run through every school? 
Never by tumbler through the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all, and touching none. 
He may indeed (if sober all this time) 

Plague with dispute, or persecute with rhyme. 
We only furnish what he can not use, 

Or wed to what he must divorce, a muse: 
Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 

And petrify a genius to a dunce: 

Or, set on metaphysic ground to prance, 
Show all his paces, not a step advance. 
With the same cement, ever sure to bind, 
We bring to one dead level every mind: 
Then take him to develop, if you can, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. 








* Dr. Robert Freind, Master of Westminster School. 
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Walker! our hat—nor more he deign’d to say, 
But, stern as Ajax’ specter, strode away. 
The sire saw, one by one, his virtues wake: 
The mother begg’d the blessing of a rake. 
Thou gav'st that ripeness, which so soon began, 
And ceased so soon, he ne’er was boy, nor man. 
Thro’ school and college, thy kind cloud o’ercast, 
Safe and unseen the young Aineas past: 
Thence bursting glorious, all at once let down, 
Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the town. 
Led by my hand, he saunter’d Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice on Christian ground ; 
Saw ev'ry court, heard ev’ry King declare 
His royal sense, of op’ra’s or the fair ; 
The stews and palace equally explor’d, 
Intrigu’d with glory, and with spirit whor’d; 
Try’d all hors-d’-wuvers, all liqueurs defin’d, 
Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d; 
Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoil’d his own language, and acquir’d no more; 
All classic learning lost on classic ground ; 
And last turn’d Az, the echo of a sound! 
Then thick as locusts black’ning all the ground, 
A tribe, with weeds and shells fantastic crown’d 
Each with some wondrous gift approach’d the pow'r, 
A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flow’r. 
But far the foremost, two, with earnest zeal, 
And aspect ardent to the throne appeal. 
The first thus open’d: Hear thy suppliant’s call, 
Great queen, and common mother of us all! 
Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r, 
Suckled, and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and show’r. 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread, 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 
Then thron’d in glass, and nam’d it CAROLINE: 
Each maid cry’s Charming! and each youth, Divine! 
My sons! (she answer'd), both have done your parts : 
Live happy both, and long promote our arts. 
But hear a mother, when she recommends 
To your fraternal care our sleeping friends. 
The common soul, of Heaven’s most frugal make, 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake: 
A drowsy watchman, that just gives a knock, 
And breaks our rest, to tell us what’s a-clock. 
Yet by some object ev’ry brain is stirr’d; 
The dull may waken to a humming-bird; 
The most recluse, discreetly open’d, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle kind ; 
The mind, in metaphysics at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss ; 
The head that turns at super-lunar things, 
Poiz’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. 
O! would the sons of men once think their eyes 
And reason giv'n them but to study flies / 
See Nature in some partial narrow shape, 
And let the author of the whole escape : 
Learn but to trifle; or, who most observe, 
To wonder at their Maker, not to serve. 
We nobly take the high Priori road, 
And reason downward, till we doubt of God: 
Make nature still encroach upon his plan ; 
And shove him off as far as e’er we can. 





 ~ at. MODCHE Freind, Master of Westminster School. 
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ROBERT SOUTH, D.D.--1627-1689. 

In 1678, Dr. South prepared a sermon to be preached at a con- 
vention of such as had been bred at Westminster School, and 
which, without being preached, was published in a volume of ser- 
mons with a special dedication to the head-master, Dr. Robert 
Friend, “as a mark of his sacred gratitude to the sound training of 
that Royal Foundation—that seminary of learning, loyalty, and re- 
ligion.” The whole aim of the discourse is to illustrate and en- 
force the doctrine, that the virtuous education of youth is the surest 
if not the only way to a happy and honorable old age—meaning by 
education, “the training up of a child in the way he should go—the 
inculcation of sound knowledge, and the habit of walking in the 
right path.” The duty of this training devolves on 1, Parents; 2, 
Schoolmasters; and 3, the Clergy. 

DUTY OF PARENTS. 

Jewish fathers professedly take upon themselves the guilt of all their chil- 
drens’ sins till they come to be thirteen years old, and the faith of the family 
is diligently taught when they sit in the house, and walk by the way, when 
they lie down, and when they rise up, and thus work into the thread of their 
daily existence the precepts of their ancestral faith. 


DUTY OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


I know not how it comes to pass that this honorable employment of training 
up of youth should find so little respect (as experience shows it does), from too 
many in the world. For there is no profession which has or can have a 
greater influence upon the public. Schoolmasters have a negative upon the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom. They are indeed the great depositories 
and keepers of the peace of it; as having the growing hopes and fears of the 
nation in their hands. The subjects generally are and will be such as they brand 
them. So that I look upen an able, well-principled schoolmaster as one of the 
most meritorious subjects in any power’s dominions that can be; and every 
such school under such a master, as a seminary of loyalty, and a mining of alle- 
giance. Nay, I take schoolmasters to have a more powerful influence upon 
the spirits of men than preachers themselves, It being seldom found, that the 
pulpit mends what the school has marred: and impressions on young and 
tender minds are the most certain for good or evil. 

(1.) Let the educators of youth remember that excellent and never-to-be-for- 
gotten advice, “that boys will be men;” and that the memory of all base 
usage will sink so deep into, and grow up so inseparably with them, that it 
will not be so much as in their own power ever to forget it. For though in- 
deed schoolmasters are a sort of kings, yet they can not always pass such acts 
of oblivion as shall operate upon their scholars, or perhaps, in all things, in- 
demnify themselves. 

(2.) Where they find a youth of spirit, let them endeavor to govern that 
spirit without extinguishing it; to bend it, without breaking it; for when it 
comes once to be extinguished, and broken, and lost, it is not in the power or 
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art of man to recover it; and then (believe it) no knowledge of nouns and 
pronouns, syntaxes and prosodia, can ever compensate or make amends for 
such a loss. The French, they say, are exceedingly happy at this, who will 
instruct a youth of spirit to a decent boldness, tempered with a due modesty ; 
which two qualities in conjunction do, above all others, fit a man both for busi- 
ness and address. But for want of this art, some schools have ruined more 
good wits than they have improved; and even those which they have sent 
away with some tolerable improvement, like men escaped from a shipwreck, 
carry off only the remainder of those natural advantages which in much greater 
plenty they had brought with them. 

(3.) Let not the chastisement of the body be managed so as to make a 
wound which shall rankle and fester in the very soul. That is, let not chil- 
dren, whom nature itself would bear up by an innate, generous principle of 
emulation, be exposed, cowed, and depressed with scoffs, contumelies (founded 
perhaps upon the master’s own guilt) to the scorn and contempt of their equals 
and emulators. For this is, instead of rods, to chastise them with scorpions; 
and is the most direct way to stupefy and besot, and make them utterly re- 
gardless of themselves and of all that is praiseworthy; besides that, it will be 
sure to leave in their minds such inward regrets as are never to be qualified or 
worn off. It is very indecent for a master to jest or play with his scholars; 
but not only indecent, but very dangerous too, in such a way to play upon them. 

(4.) And lastly, let it appear in all acts of penal animadversion, that the per- 
son is loved while his fault is punished; nay, that one is punished only out of 
love to the other; and (believe it) there is hardly any one so much a child, but 
has sagacity enough to perceive this. Let no melancholy fumes and spites and 
secret animosities pass for discipline. Let the master be as angry for the boy’s 
fault as reason will allow him; but let not the boy be in fault, only because 
the master has a mind to be angry. In a word, let not the master have the 
spleen, and the scholars be troubled with it. But above all, let not the sins, or 
faults, or wants of the parents be punished upon the children; for that is a 
prerogative which God has reserved to himself. 

These things I thought fit to remark about the education and educators of 
youth in general, not that I have any thoughts or desires of invading their 
province; but possibly a stander-by may sometimes look as far into the game as 
he who plays it; and with no less judgment, because with much less concern. 

DUTY OF THE CLERGY. 

The third and last sort of persons concerned in the great charge of instruct- 
ing youth are the clergy. For as parents deliver their children to the school- 
master, so the schoolmaster delivers them to the minister. And for my own 
part, I never thought a pulpit, a cushion, and an hour-glass such necessary 
means of salvation, but that much of the time and labor which is spent about 
them, might be much more’ profitably bestowed in catechising youth from the 
desk; preaching being a kind of spiritual diet, upon which people are always 
feeding, but never full; and many poor souls, God knows, are too like Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine, much the leaner for their full feed. 

[The author of this discourse was a deadly foe to “the Rebellion,” its 
actors and abettors, and the application of his sound principle, is to the utter 
extirpation of the deed, as well as the peril of that great political and religious 
movement. He thinks the rebellion could not have happened if parents, teach- 
ers, and clergy had done their duty te the youth of the realm.] 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE.—1675-173. 


Ricnarp Srexre was born in Dublin, in 1675, his father an En- 
glishman, being secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, and his 
mother an Irishwoman. On the death of his father he was placed 
by the Duke, who was one of the governors, in the Charter House 
School, London, where he remained till he was 17, and where he 
made the acquaintance of Joseph Addison, which ripened into a 
friendship that survived all the jealousies and disturbances of sim- 
ilar pursuits in literature and politics. They were comrades in the 
University (Oxford), which Steele left without a degree, for a sol- 
dier’s career, which, after attaining the rank of Captain, he aban- 
doned for the precarious support of letters and politics. 

Through the influence of Addison with the Government, he ob- 
tained the appointment of Gazetteer, and in 1709, (April 12) under 
the name of Isaac Bickerstaff, he began the Tatler, which was dis- 
continued in January 1711; and in March of the same year he 
commenced with Addison the publication of the Spectator ; and 
in March, 1713, issued the first number of the Guardian—works 
which have passed into the family reading, wherever the English 
language is spoken. His ready and versatile pen contributed large- 
ly to the interests of those essays. He was elected to Parliament 
in 1715, and was knighted by the King, for his vigorous defense of 
the House of Hanover. He was married in 1707, and his corres- 
pondence with his wife exhibits his character as most amiable, as 
well as eccentric. He died Sept. 1, 1729. 


FLOGGING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I must confess I have very often, with much sorrow, bewailed the misfor- 
tune of the children of Great Britain, when I consider the ignorance and un- 
discerning of the generality of schoolmasters. The boasted liberty we talk of 
is but a mean reward for the long servitude, the many heartaches and terrors, 
to which our childhood is exposed in going through a Grammar School. Many 
of these stupid tyrants exercise their cruelty without any manner of distinc- 
tion of the capacities of children, or the intention of parents in their behalf. 
There are many excellent tempers which are worthy to be nourished and culti- 
vated with all possible diligence and care, that were never designed to be ac- 
quainted with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there are as many who have ca- 
pacities for understanding every word those great persons have writ, and yet 
were not born to have any relish of their writings. 

For want of this common and obvious discerning in those who have the 
care of youth, we have so many hundred unaccountable creatures every age 
whipped up into great scholars, that are forever near a right understanding, 
and will never arrive at it. These are the scandal of letters, and these are 
generally the men who are to teach others. The sense of shame and honor is 
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enough to keep the world itself in order without corporal punishment, much 
more to train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. It happens, I 
doubt not, more than once in a year, that a lad is chastised for a biockhead, 
when it is good apprehension that makes him incapable of knowing what his 
teacher means. A brisk imagination very often may suggest an error, which 
a lad could not have fallen into, if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his 
master in explaining. But there is no mercy even towards a wrong interpre- 
tation of his meaning: the sufferings of the scholar’s body are to rectify the 
mistakes of his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not be allured to letters without 
blows, will ever be brought to any thing with them. A great or good mind 
must necessarily be the worse for such indignities, and it is a sad change to 
lose of its virtue for the improvement of its knowledge. No one who has gone 
through what they call a great school, but must remember to have seen chil- 
dren of excellent and ingenuous natures, as has afterward appeared in their 
manhood—I say no man who has passed through this way of education but 
must have seen an ingenuous creature, expiring with shame, with pale looks, 
beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, throw up its honest eyes, and kneel on its 
tender knees to an inexorable blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity of a 
word in making a Latin verse. The child is punished, and the next day he 
commits a like crime, and so a third with the same consequence. I would 
fain ask any reasonable man whether this lad, in the simplicity of his native 
innocence, full of shame, and capable of any impression from that grace of 
soul, was not fitter for any purpose in this life, than after that spark of virtue 
is extinguished in him, though he is able to write twenty verses in an evening? . .. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may attribute a certain hardi- 
ness and ferocity which some men, though liberally educated, carry about them 
in all their behavior. To be bred like a gentleman, and punished. like a male- 
factor, must, as we see it does, produce that illiberal sauciness which we see 
sometimes in men of letters. . . . 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy consideration, that a little negligence 
can spoil us, but great industry is necessary to improve us; the most excellent 
natures are soon depreciated, but evil tempers are long before they are exalted 
into good habits. To help this by punishments, is the same thing as killing a 
man to cure him of a distemper. When he comes to suffer punishment in that 
one circumstance, he is brought below the existence ‘Of-a rational creature, and 
is in the state of a brute that moves only by the admonition of stripes. But 
since this custom of educating by the lash is suffered by the gentry of Great 
Britain, I would prevail only that honest, heavy lads may be dismissed from 
slavery sooner than they are at present, and not whipped on to their fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, whether they expect any progress from them or not. Let the 
child’s capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to some mechanic way of 
life, without respect to his birth, if nature designed him for nothing higher: let 
him go before he has innocently suffered and is debased into a dereliction of 
mind, for being what it is no guilt to be—a plain man. I would not here be 
supposed to have said, that our learned men of either robe, who have been 
whipped at school, are not still men of noble and liberal minds; but I am sure 
they would have been much more so than they are, had they never suffered 
that infamy.—<Spectator, No. 20. 








ESSAY ON EDUCATION. . 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 





As few subjects are more interesting to society, so few have been more fre- 
quently written upon, than the education of youth. Yet is it not a little sur- 
prising, that it should have been treated almost by all in a declamatory manner? 
They have insisted largely on the advantages that result from it, both to the in- 
dividual and to society, and have expatiated in the praise of what no one has 
ever been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon this subject, instead of 
indulging each his particular and whimsical system, it had been much better if 
the writers on this subject had treated it in a more scientific manner, repressed 
all the sallies of imagination, and given us the result of their observations with 
didactic simplicity. Upon this subject the smallest errors are of the most dan- 
gerous consequence; and the author should venture the imputation of stupidity 
upon a topic, where his slightest deviations may tend to injure the rising gen- 
eration. 

I shall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon this subject, which have 
not been attended to by others, and shall dismiss all attempts to please, while 
I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are at present educated is, some 
in free schools in the city, but the far greater number in boarding schools about 
town. The parent justly consults the health of his child, and finds that an 
education in the country tends to promote this much more than a continuance 
in the town. Thus far they are right: if there were a possibility of having 
even our free schools kept a little out of town, it would certainly conduce to 
the health and vigor of perhaps the mind as well as of the body. It may be 
thought whimsical, but it is truth —I have found by experience, that they 
who have spent all their lives in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of 
habit, but even of thinking. 

But when I have said, that the boarding schools are preferable to free schools, 
as being in the country, this is certainly the only advantage I can allow them; 
otherwise it is impossible to conceive the ignorance of those who take upon 
them the important trust of education. Is any man unfit for any of the pro- 
fessions? he finds his last resource in setting up school. Do any become bank- 
rupts in trade? they still set up a boarding school, and drive a trade this way, 





* This Essay was originally published in the Bez, No. VI, Nov. 10th, 1759. It was after- 
wards introduced by the author into a volume of Essays with the following observation : 
“ This Treatise was published before R *s “Emilius :” if there be a similitude in any 
instance, it is hoped that the author of the present essay will not be termed a plagiarist.” In 
this repriut we follow Bohn’s Edition of the * Works of Oliver Goldsmith.” 4 vols. Lon- 
don. 1854. 
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when all others fail: nay, I have been told of butchers and barbers, who have 
turned schoolmasters; and, more surprising still, made fortunes in their new 
professions. 

‘Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized people—could it be con- 
ceived that we have any regard for posterity, when such are permitted to take 
the charge of the morals, genius, and health of those dear little pledges, who 
may one day be the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who may serve 
as the honor and bulwark of their aged parents? The care of our children, is 
it below the state? is it fit to indulge the caprice of the ignorant with the dis- 
posal of their children in this particular? For the state to take the charge of 
all its children, as in Persia or Sparta, might at present be inconvenient; but 
surely with great ease it might cast an eye to their instructors. Of all mem- 
bers of society, I do not know a more useful or a more honorable one, than a 
schoolmaster; at the same time that I do not see amy more generally despised, 
or whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be augmented from a diminution of 
useless sinecures, how might it turn to the advantage of this people—a people 
whom, without flattery, I may in other respects term the wisest and greatest 
upon earth! But, while I would reward the deserving, I would dismiss those 
utterly unqualified for their employment: in short, I would make the business 
of a schoolmaster every way more respectable, by increasing their salaries, and 
admitting only men of proper abilities. 

There are already schoolmasters appointed, and they have some small sala- 
ries; but where at present there is but one schoolmaster appointed, there should 
at least be two; and wherever the salary is at present twenty pounds, it should 
be a hundred. Do we give immoderate benefices to those who instruct our- 
selves, and shall we deny even subsistence to those who instruct our children ? 
Every member of society should be paid in proportion as he is necessary: and 
I will be bold enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are more necessary 
than clergymen, as children stand in more need of instruction than their 
parents. . 

But, instead of this, as I have already observed, we send them to board in 
the country to the most ignorant set of men that can be imagined. But lest 
the ignorance of the master be not sufficient, the child is generally consigned 
to the usher. This is generally some poor needy animal, little superior to a 
footman either in learning or spirit, invited to his place by an advertisement, 
and kept there merely from his being of a complying disposition, and making 
the children fond of him. “You give your child to be educated to a slave,” 
says a philosopher to a rich man; “ instead of one slave, you will then have two.” 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing their children in one of these 
houses, would examine the abilities of the usher as well as of the master; for, 
whatever they are told to the contrary, the usher is generally the person most 
employed in their education. If, then, a gentleman, upon putting out his son to 
one of these houses, sees the usher disregarded by the master, he may depend 
upon it, that he is equally disregarded by the boys; the truth is, in spite of all 
their endeavors to please, they are generally the laughingstock of the school. 
Every trick is played upon the usher; the oddity of his manners, his dress, or 
his language, is a fund of eternal ridicule; the master himself now and then 
can not avoid joining in the laugh, and the poor wretch, eternally resenting this 
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ill usage, seems fo live in a state of war with all the family. This is a very 
proper person, is it not, to give children a relish for learning? They must es 
teem learning very much, when they see its professors used with such cere- 
mony! If the usher be despised, the father may be assured his child will never 
be properly instructed.* 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools without these inconven- 
iences,—where the master and ushers are men of learning, reputation, and as- 
siduity. If there are to be found such, they can not be prized in a state suffi- 
ciently. A boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than 
by a private education in five. It is not from masters, but from their equals, 
youth learn a knowledge of the world: the little tricks they play each other, 
the punishment that frequently attends the commission, is a just picture of the 
great world, and all the ways of men are practiced in a public school in minia- 
ture. It is true, a child is early made acquainted with some vices in a school, 
but it is better to know these when a boy, than be first taught them when 4 
man, for their novelty then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education boys early learn temperance ; and if the parents and 
friends would give them less money upon their usual visits, it would be much 
to their advantage, since it may justly be said, that a great part of their disor- 
ders arise from surfeit,—plus occidit gula quam gladius. And now I am come 
to the article of health, it may not be amiss to observe, that Mr. Locke and 
some others have advised, that children should be inured to cold, to fatigue, and 
hardship, from their youth; but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent physician. 
Habit, I grant, has great influence over our constitutions, but we have not pre- 
cise ideas upon this subject. 

We know that, among savages, and even among our peasants, there are found 
children born with such constitutions, that they cross rivers by swimming, en- 
dure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of sleep, to a surprising degree; that when 
they happen to fall sick, they are cured, without the help of medicine, by nature 
alone. Such examples are adduced, to persuade us to imitate their manner of 
education, and accustom ourselves betimes to support the same fatigues. But 
had these gentlemen considered, first, that those savages and peasants are gen- 
erally not so longlived as they who have led a more indolent life; secondly, 
that the more laborious the life is, the less populous is the country: had they 
considered, that what physicians call the stamina vite, by fatigue and labor be- 
come rigid, and thus anticipate old age; that the number who survive those 
rude trials, bears no proportion to those who die in the experiment: had these 
things been properly considered, they would not have thus extolled an educa- 
tion begun in fatigue and hardships. Peter the Great, willing to inure the 
children of his seamen to a life of hardship, ordered that they should drink 
only sea water, but they unfortunately all died under the experiment. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labors, yet still I would recom- 
mend temperance in the highest degree. No luxurious dishes with high sea- 
soning, nothing given children to force an appetite, as little sugared or salted 
provisions as possible, though never so pleasing; but milk, morning and night, 
should be their constant food. This diet would make them more healthy than 
any of those slops that are usually cooked by the mistress of a boarding school; 





* The author’s remarks upon this subject are the more worthy of attention, that he him- 
self knew by experience the duties and annoyances of such a situation.— Bohn. 
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besides, it corrects any consumptive habits, not unfrequently found amongst 
the children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first greatest lesson that 
should be taught them is, to admire frugality. It is by the exercise of this 
virtue alone, they can ever expect to be useful members of society. It is true, 
lectures continually repeated upon this subject, may make some boys, when 
they grow up, run into an extreme, and become misers; but it were well had 
we more misers than we have among us. I know few characters more useful 
in society; for a man’s having a larger or smaller share of money lying useless 
by him no way injures the commonwealth; since, should every miser now ex- 
haust his stores, this might make gold more plenty, but it would not increase 
the commodities or pleasures of life; they would still remain as they are at 
present: it matters not, therefore, whether men are misers or not, if they be 
only frugal, laborious, and fill the station they have chosen. If they deny 
themselves the necessaries of life, society is no way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young men of spirit, who go 
through a variety of adventures, and, at last, conclude a life of dissipation, 
folly, and extravagance, in riches and matrimony, there should be some men 
of wit employed to compose books that might equally interest the passions of 
our youth; where such a one might be praised for having resisted allurements 
when young, and how he, at last, became lord mayor—how he was married to 
a lady of great sense, fortune, and beauty: to be as explicit as possible, the old 
story of Whittington, were his cat left out, might be more serviceable to the 
tender mind than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, or a hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good quality the hero is not possessed of. Were 
our schoolmasters, if any of them had sense enough to draw up such a work, 
thus employed, it would be much more serviceable to their pupils, than all the 
grammars and dictionaries they may publish these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts, from which they would after- 
wards draw the greatest advantages. When the wonders of nature are never 
exposed to our view, we have no great desire to become acquainted with those 
parts of learning which pretend to account for the phenomena. One of the 
ancients complains, that as soon as young men have left school, and are obliged 
to converse in the world, they fancy themselves transported into a new region: 
“Ut cum in forum venerint existiment se in aliam terrarum orbem delaios.” We 
should early, therefore, instruct them in the experiments, if I may so express 
it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the accounting for the causes. But 
instead of that, when boys begin natural philosophy in colleges, they have not 
the least curiosity for those parts of the science which are proposed for their 
instruction; they have never before seen the phenomena, and consequently 
have no curiosity to learn the reasons. Might natural philosophy, therefore, be 
made their pastime in school, by this means it would in college become their 
amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would be ample field both for 
instruction and amusement: the different sorts of the phosphorus, the artificial 
pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the experiments upon the rarefaction and weight 
of the air, and those upon elastic bodies, might employ their idle hours, and 
none should be called from play to see such experiments but such as thought 
proper. At first, then, it would be sufficient if the instruments, and the effects 
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of their combination, were only shown; the causes should be deferred to a ma- 
turer age, or to those times when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world as a spectator; when he is 
tired with wondering at all the novelties about him, and not till then, does he 
desire to be made acquainted with the causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural philosophy, I would extend to 
every other science whatsoever. We should teach them as many of the facts 
as were possible, and defer the causes until they seemed of themselves desirous 
of knowing them. A mind thus leaving school stored with all the simple ex- 
periences of science, would be the fittest in the world for the college course ; 
and though such a youth might not appear so bright, or so talkative, as those who 
had learned the real principles and causes of some of the sciences, yet he would 
make a wiser man, and would retain a more lasting passion for letters, than 
he who was early burdened with the disagreeable institution of effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid before them as might catch the 
imagination: instead of this, they are too frequently obliged to toil through the 
four empires, as they are called, where their memories are burdened by a num- 
ber of disgusting names, that destroy all their future relish for our best histo- 
rians, who may be termed the truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully avoided: a boy, who happens to 
say a sprightly thing, is generally applauded so much, that he happens to con- 
tinue a coxcomb sometimes all his life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, 
and becomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, and such, should there- 
fore be driven away as much as possible. I was even going to add, that the 
mother herself should stifle her pleasure or her vanity, when little master hap- 
pens to say a good or smart thing. Those modest lubberly boys who seem to 
want spirit, generally go through their business with more ease to themselves, 
and more satisfaction to their instructors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who thinks the study of rhetoric es- 
sential to a perfect education.* That bold male eloquence, which often without 
pleasing convinces, is generally destroyed by such institutions. Convincing elo- 
quence, however, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor than the most 
florid harangue, or the most pathetic tones that can be imagined; and the man 
who is thoroughly convinced himself, who understands his subject, and the lan- 
guage he speaks in, will be more apt to silence opposition, than he who studies 
the force of his periods, and fills our ears with sounds, while our minds are des- 
titute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the decline of the Roman empire, 
when they had been long instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods were so 
harmonious, as that they could be sung as well as spoken. What a ridiculous 
figure must one of these gentlemen cut, thus measuring syllables, and weighing 
words, when he should plead the cause of his client! Two architects were 
once candidates for the building a certain temple at Athens: the first harangued 
the crowd very learnedly upon the different orders of architecture, and showed 
them in what manner the temple should be built; the other, who got up to 
speak after him, only observed, that what his brother had spoken he could do; 
and thus he at once gained his cause. 





* Probably Mr. Thomas Sheridan, who about this time read lectures on rhetoric and elo- . 
cution.— Bohn. 
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To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them to be poets; and 
for my part, I should have too great. regard for my child, to wish him a manor 
only in a bookseller’s shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is to make children 
learn all things,—the languages, the sciences, music, the exercises, and paint- 
ing. Thus the child soon becomes a talker in all, but a master in none. He 
thus acquires a superficial fondness for every thing, and only shows his ignor- 
ance when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or connection, so the reader must 
not be surprised to find me once more addressing schoolmasters on the present 
method of teaching the learned languages, which is commonly by literal trans- 
lations. I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, whether those 
parts of the road in which they found the greatest difficulties would not be 
most strongly remembered? Boys who, if I may continue the allusion, gallop 
through one of the ancients with the assistance of a translation, can have but a 
very slight acquaintance either with the author or his language. It is by the 
exercise of the mind alone that a language is learned; but a literal translation, 
on the opposite page, leaves no exercise for the memory at all. The boy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at once satisfied by 
a glance of the eye; whereas, were every word to be sought from a dictionary, 
the learner would attempt to remember, in order to save him the trouble of look- 
ing out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, though no schoolmaster, of all the 
various grammars now taught in schools about town, I would recommend only 
the old common one; I have forgot whether Lilly’s, or an emendation of him. 
The others may be improvements; but such improvements seem to me only 
mere grammatical niceties, no way influencing the learner, but perhaps loading 
him with trifling subtleties, which at a proper age he must be at some pains to 
forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the learning of the languages 
agreeable to his pupil, he may depend upon it, it will be at first extremely un- 
pleasant. The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given as a task, 
not as an amusement. Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this 
kind, is only deceiving ourselves; and I know no passion capable of conquer- 
ing a child’s natural laziness but fear. Solomon has said it before me; nor is 
there any more certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth, than the 
proverb in verse, too well known to repeat on the present occasion. It is very 
probable that parents are told of some masters who never use the rod, and con- 
sequently are thought the properest instructors for their children; but though 
tenderness is a requisite quality in an instructor, yet there is too often the truest 
tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion should be banished on this ter- 
Tible occasion ; but, I know not how, there is a frailty attending human nature, 
that few masters are able to keep their temper whilst they correct. I knew 
@ good-natured man, who was sensible of his own weakness in this respect, 
and consequently had recourse to the following expedient to prevent his pas- 
sions from being engaged, yet at the same time administer justice with impar- 
tiality. Whenever any of his pupils committed a fault, he summoned a jury of 

* his peers,—I mean of the boys of his own or the next classes to him; his ac- 
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cusers stood forth; he had a liberty of pleading in his own defense, and one or 
two more had a liberty of pleading against him: when found guilty by the 
panel, he was consigned to the footman who attended in the house, who had 
previous orders to punish, but with lenity. By this means the master took off 
the odium of punishment from himself; and the footman, between whom and 
the boys there could not be even the slightest intimacy, was placed in such a 
light as te be shunned by every boy in the school. 

And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you will think me some pedagogue, 
willing, by a well-timed puff, to increase the reputation of his own school; but 
such is not the case. The regard I have for society, for those tender minds 
who are the objects of the present essay, is the ouly motive I have for offering 
those thouglits, caiculated not to surprise by their novelty, or the elegance of 
composition, but merely to remedy some defects which have crept into the preg- 
ent system of school education. 


[To the foregoing “ Essay on Education” we add a few detached thoughts se- 
lected from other publications and letters by the same author.] 


HOME EDUCATION. ROMANCE READING. FRUGALITY. 


The reasons you have given me for breeding up your son q scholar are jndi- 
cious and convincing; I should, however, be glad to know for what particular 
profession he is designed. If he be assiduous, and diyested of strong passions, 
(for passions in youth always lead to pleasure,) he may do very well in your 
college; for, it must be owned, that the industrious poor have good encourage- 
ment there, perhaps better than in any other in Europe. But, if he has ambi- 
tion, strong passions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not send him 
there, unless yoy have no other trade for him except your own. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive how much may be done by a proper education at home. A 
boy, for instance, who understands perfectly well Latin, French, Arithmetic, 
and the princinles of the civil law, and can write a fine hand, has an education 
that may qualify him for any undertaking. And these parts of learning should 
be carefully inculcated, let him be designed for whatever calling he will, Above 
al] things, let him never touch a romance or novel; those paint heauty in colors 
more charming than nature, and describe happiness that man never tastes. 
How delusive, how destructive, are those pictures of consummate bliss! They 
teach the youthful mind to sigh after beauty and happiness which never ex- 
isted ; to despise the little good which fortune has mixed in our cup, by expect- 
ing more than she ever gaye; and in general, take the word of a man who has 
geen the world, and has studied hymgn nature more by experience than pre- 
cept—take my word for it, I gay, that books teach us very Jittle of the world. 
The greatest merit in a state of poverty would only serve to make the possessor 
ridiculous; may distress, but can not relieve him. Frugality, and even avarice, 
in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambition. These afford the only ladder 
for the poor to rise to preferment. Teach, then, my dear Sir, to your son thrift 
and economy. Let his poor wandering uncle's example be placed before his eyes. 
I had learned from books to be disinterested and generous, before I was taught 
from experience the necessity of being prudent. I had contracted the habits 
and notions of g philosopher, while I was exposing myself to the insidious 
approaches of cunning; and often by being, even with my narrow finances, 
charitable to excess, I forgot the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very 

23 
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situation of the wretch who thanked me for my bounty. When I am in the 
remotest part of the world, tell him this, and perhaps he may improve from my 
example.—Letler to Rev. Henry Goldsmith. 1759. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


In the various objects of knowledge, which I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you study under my care, as well as those which you have acquired under the 
various teachers who have hitherto instructed you, the most material branch 
of information which it imports a human being to know, has been entircly over- 
looked,—I mean the knowledge of yourself. There are, indeed, very few per- 
sons who possess at once the capability and the disposition to give you this in- 
struction. Your parents, who alone are perhaps sufficiently acquainted with 
you for the purpose, are usually disqualified for the task, by the very affection 
and partiality which would prompt them to undertake it. Your masters, who 
probably labor under no such prejudices, have seldom either sufficient opportu- 
nities of knowing your character, or are so much interested in your welfare, as 
to undertake an employment so unpleasant and laborious. You are, as yet, too 
young and inexperienced to perform this important office for yourself, or, in- 
deed, to be sensible of its very great conscquence to your happiness. The 
ardent hopes and the extreme vanity natural to early youth, blind you at once 
to every thing within and every thing without, and make you see both yourself 
and the world in false colors. This illusion, it is true, will gradually wear away 
as your reason matures, and your experience increases; but the question is, what 
is to be done in the meantime? Evidently there is no plan for you to adopt but to 
make use of the reason and experience of those who are qualified to direct you. 

Of this, however, I can assure you, both from my own experience, and from 
the opinions of all those whose opinions deserve to be valued, that if you aim 
at any sort of eminence or respectability in the eyes of the world, or in those 
of your friends; if you have any ambition to be distinguished in your future 
career for your virtues, or talents, or accomplishments, this self-knowledge of 
which I am speaking is above all things requisite. For how is your moral char- 
acter to be improved, unless you know what are the virtues and vices which 
your natural disposition is calculated to foster, and what are the passions which 
are most apt to govern you? How are you to attain eminence in any talent or 
pursuit, unless you know in what particular way your powers of mind best 
capacitate you for excelling?: It is therefore my intention, in this letter, to 
offer you a few hints on this most important subject. 

‘When you come to look abroad into the world, and to study the different 
characters of men, you will find that the happiness of any individual depends 
not, as you would suppose, on the advantages of fortune or situation, but prin- 
cipally on the regulation of his own mind. If you are able to secure tran- 
quillity within, you will not be much annoyed by any disturbance without. The 
great art of doing this consists in a proper government of the passions—in tak- 
ing care that no propensity is suffered to acquire so much power over your 
mind as to be the cause of immoderate uneasiness, either to yourself or others. 
I insist particularly on this point, my dear young friend, because, if I am not 
greatly deceived, you are yourself very much disposed by nature to two pas- 
sions, the most tormenting to the possessor, and the most offensive to others, 
of any which afflict the human race,—I mean pride and anger. Indeed, those 
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two dispositions seem to be naturally connected with each other; for you have 
probably remarked, that most proud men are addicted to anger, and that most 
passionate men are also proud. Be this as it may, I can confidently assure 
you, that if an attempt is not made to subdue those uneasy propensities now 
when your temper is flexible, and your mind easy of impression, they will most: 
infallibly prove the bane and torment of your whole life. They will not only 
destroy all possibility of your enjoying any happiness yourself, but they will: 
produce the same effect on those about you; and by that means you will de- 
prive yourself both of the respect of others, and the approbation of your own 
heart,—the only two sources from which can be derived any substantial com- 
fort, or real enjoyment. 

It is, moreover, a certain principle in morals, that all the bad passions, but 
especially those of which we are speaking, defeat, in all cases, their own pur- 
poses,—a position which appears quite evident, on the slightest examination. 
For what is the object which the proud man has constantly in view? Is it not 
to gain distinction, and respect, and consideration among mankind? Now, it 
is unfortunately the nature of pride to aim at this distinction, not by striving 
to acquire such virtues and talents as would really entitle him to it, but by 
laboring to exalt himself above his equals by little and degrading methods; by 
endeavoring, for example, to outvie them in dress, or show, or expense, or by 
affecting to look down, with haughty superciliousness, on such as are inferior 
to himself only by some accidental advantages for which he is no way indebted 
to his own merit. The consequence of this is, that all mankind declare war 
against him; his iuferiors, whom he affects to despise, will hate him, and conse- 
quently will exert themselves to injure and depress him; and his superiors, 
whom he attempts to imitate, will ridicule his absurd and unavailing efforts to 
invade what they consider as their own peculiar province. 

If it may with truth be said, that a proud man defeats his own purposes, the 
same may, with equal certainty, be affirmed of a man who gives way to vio- 
lence of temper. His angry invectives, his illiberal abuse, and his insulting 
language, produce very little effect on those who hear him, and who, perhaps, 
only smile at his infirmities; but who can describe the intolerable pangs of vex- 
ation, rage, and remorse, by which the heart of a passionate man is succes- 
sively ravaged? Alas! it is himself alone for whom the storm is pent up, who 
is torn by its violence, and not those against whom its fury is meant to be 
directed.—Letter to a Pupil. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL AND RESIDENCE AT A UNIVERSITY. 

We seem divided, whether an education formed by travéling or by a seden- 
tary life be preferable. We see more of the world by travel, but more of hu- 
man nature by remaining at home; as in an infirmary, the student, who only 
attends to the disorders of a few patients, is more likely to understand his pro- 
fession, than he who indiscriminately examines them all. 

A youth just landed at the Brille resembles a clown at a puppet show; car- 
ries his amazement from one miracle to another; from this cabinet of curiosi- 
ties to that collection of pictures: but wondering is not the way to grow wise. 

Whatever resolutions we set ourselves not to keep company with our coun- 
trymen abroad, we shall find them broken when once we leave home. Among 
strangers we consider ourselves as in a solitude, and it is but natural to desire 
society. 
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There is more knowledge to be acquired from one page of the volume of man- 
kind, if the scholar only knows how to read, than in volumes of antiquity. 
We grow learned, not wise, by too long continuance at college. 

This points out the time in which we should leave the university. Perhaps 
the age of twenty-one, when at our universities the first degree is generally 
taken, is the proper period. : 

The universities of Europe may be divided into three classes. Those upon 
the old scholastic establishment, where the pupils are immured, talk nothing 
out Latin, and support every day syllogistical disputations in school philosophy. 
‘Would not one be apt to imagine this was the proper education to make a man 
a fool? Such are the universities of Prague, Louvain, and Padua. The second 
is, where the pupils are under few restrictions, where all scholastic jargon is 
banished, where they take a degree when they think proper, and live not in the 
college, but the city. Such are Edinburgh, Leyden, Gottingen, Geneva. The 
third is a mixture of the two former, where the pupils are restrained, but not 
eonfined;. where many, though not all, the absurdities of scholastic philosophy 
are suppressed, and where the first degree is taken after four years’ matricu- 
lation. Such are Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. 

As for the first class, their absurdities are too apparent to admit of a paral- 
lel. It isdisputed which of the two last are more conducive to national im- 
provement. . 

Skill in the professions is acquired more by practice than study; two or three 
years may be sufficient for learning their rudiments. The universities of Edin- 
burgh, &e., grant a license for practicing them when the student thinks proper, 
which our universities refuse till after a residence of several years. 

The dignity of the professions may be supported by this dilatory proceeding ; 
but many men of learning are thus too long excluded from the lucrative advan- 
tages, which superior skill has a right to expect. 

Those universities must certainly be most frequented, which promise to give 
in two years, the advantages which others will not under twelve. 

The man who has studied a profession for three years, and practiced it for 
nine more, will certainly know more of his business than he who has only 
stadied it for twelve. 

The universities of Edinburgh, &c., must certainly be most proper for the 
study of those professions in which men Choose to turn their learning to profit 
as soon as possible. 

The universities of Oxford, &c., are improper for this, since they keep the 
student from the world, which, after a certain time, is the only true school of 
improvement. 

When a degree in the professions can be taken only by men of independent 
fortunes, the number of candidates in learning is lessened, and, consequently, 
the advancement of learning retarded. 

This slowness of conferring degrees is a remnant of scholastic barbarity. 
Paris, Louvain, and those universities which still retain their ancient institu- 
tions, confer the doctor's degree slower even than we. 

The statutes of every university should be considered as adapted to the laws 
of its respective government. Those should alter as these happen to fluctuate. 

Four years spent in the arts, (as they are called in colleges,) is perhaps lay- 
ing too laborious a foundation. Entering a profession without any previous 
acjuisitions of this kind, is building too bold a superstructure. 
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Countries wear very different appearances to travelers of different circum- 
stances. A man who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, and the 
pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will form very different conclu- 
sions.* 

To see Europe with advantage, a man should appear in various circumstan- 
ces of fortune; but the\experiment would be too dangerous for young men. 

There are many things relative to other countries which can be learned to 
more advantage at home; their laws and policies are among the number. 

The greatest advantages which result to youth from travel, are an easy ad- 
dress, the shaking off national prejudices, and the finding nothing ridiculous in 
national peculiarities, 

The time spent in these acquisitions could have been more usefully employed 
at‘home. An education in a college seems therefore preferable—Presend state 
of Polite Learning. 1759. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENT UNIVERSITIES. 


We attribute to universities either too much or too little. Some assert that © 
they are the ofly proper places to advance learning; while others deny even 
their utility in forming an education. Both are erroneous. 

Learning is most advanced in populous cities, where chance often conspires 
with industry to promote it; where the members of this large university, if I 
may so call it, catch manners as they rise; study life, not logic, and have the 
world for correspondents. , 

The greatest number of universities have ever been founded in times of the 


greatest ignorance. 
New improvements in learning are seldom adopted in colleges until admitted 


everywhere else. Aad this is right: we should always be cautious of teaching 
the rising generation uncertainties for truth. Thus, though the professors in 
universities have been too frequently found te oppose the advancement of learn- 
ing, yet, when once established, they are the properest persons to diffuse it. 


* In the first edition our author added, Haud inexpertus loquor ; for he traveled through 
France, &e., on foot. In his sketch of Baron Holberg, he gives an example of the advan- 
tages which may be derived by even a poor student from foreign travel. 

“ This was. perhaps, one of the most extraordinary personages that has done honor to the 
present century. His being the son of a private sentinel did not abate the ardor of his am- 
bition, for he learned to read, though without a master. Upon the death of his father, being 
left entirely destitute, he was involved in all that distress which is common among the poor, 
and of which the great have scarcely any idea. However, though only a boy of nine years 
old, he still persisted in pursuing his studies, traveled about from school to school, and beg- 
ged his learning and his bread. When at the age of seventeen, instead of applying himself 
to any of the lower occupations, which seem best adapted to such circumstances, he was 
resolved to travel for improvement from Norway, the place of his birth, to Copenhagen, the 
capital city of Denmark. He lived there by teaching French, at the same time avoiding no 
opportunity of improvement that his scanty funds could permit. But his ambition was not 
to be restrained, or his thirst of knowledge satisfied, until he had seen the world. Without 
money, recommendations. or friends. he undertook to set out upon his travels, and make the 
tour of Europe on foot. A good voice, and a trifling skill in music, were the only finances 
he had to support an nndertaking so extensive ; so he traveled by day, and at night sung at 
the doors of peasants’ houses to get himself a lodging. In this manner, while yet very young, 
Holberg passed through France, Germany, and Holland ; and coming over to England, took 
up his residence for two years in the university of Oxford. Here he subsisted by teaching 
French and’ music, and wrote his universal history, his earliest, but worst performance, 
Furnished with all the learning of Europe, he at last thought proper to return to Copenha- 
gen, where his ingenious productions quickly gained him that favor he deserved.” 
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Teaching by lecture, as at Edinburgh, may make men scholars, if they 
think proper; but instracting by examination, as at Oxford, will make them so 
often against their inclination. 

Edinburgh only disposes the student to receive learning; Oxford often makes 
him actually learned. 

In a word, were I poor, I should send my son to Leyden or Edinburgh, 
though the annual expense in each, particularly in the first, is very great. 
Were I rich, I would send him to one of our own universities. By an educa- 
tion received in the first, he has the best likelihcod of living; by that received 
in the latter, he has the best chance of becoming great. 

We have of late heard much of the necessity of studying oratory. Vespa- 
sian was the first who paid professors of rhetoric for publicly instructing youth 
at Rome. However, those pedants never made an orator. 

The best orations that ever were spoken were pronounced in the parliaments 
of King Charles the First. These men never studied the rules of oratory. 

Mathematics are, perhaps, too much studied at eur universities. This seems 
8 science to which the meanest intellects are equal.* I forget who it is that 
says, “All men might understand mathematics, if they would.” 

The most methodical manner of lecturing, whether on morals or nature, is, 
first rationally to explain, and then produce the experiment. The most in- 
structive method is to show the experiment first ; curiosity is then excited, and 
attention awakened to every subsequent deduction. Hence it is evident, that 
in a well formed education, a course of history should ever precede a course of 
ethics. 

The sons of our nobility are permitted to enjoy greater liberties in our uni- 
versities than those of private men. I should blash to ask the men of learning 
and virtue who preside in our seminaries, the reason of such a prejudicial dis- 
tinction. Our youth should there be inspired with a love of philosophy; and 
the first maxim among philosophers is, that merit only makes distinction. 

Whence has proceeded the vain magnificence of expensive architecture in 
our colleges? Is it that men study to more advantage in a palace than in a 
cell? One single performance of taste or genius confers more real hohors on 
its parent university, than all the labors of the chisel. 

Surely pride itself has dictated to the fellows of our colleges the absurd pas- 
sion of being attended at meals, and on other’ public occasions, by those poor 
men who, willing to be scholars, come in upon some charitable foundation. It 
implies a contradiction, for men to be at once learning the liberal arts, and at 
the same time treated as slaves; at once studying freedom, and practicing 
servitude. 





* This is partly true, but not to the extent which is implied in our author’s general asser- 
tion. The elements of the science may certainly be acquired without any extraordinary 
share of intellect ; but surely distinguished proficiency in the higher branches of mathematics 
implies something more than the industrious efforts of the “ meanest intellects.” Gold- 
smith himself was a very indifferent mathematician ; and this will perhaps account suffi- 
ciently for his attempt to underrate the importance of the science, and his wish to consider 
its acquisition as the despicable triumph of plodding mediocrity.— Bohn. 

For a full and able discussion of the claims of mathematics in a course of liberal studies, 
eee Sir William Hamilton’s Miscellanies. 








SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AND CONDUCT, 


Gathered from his Conversations reported by Boswell. 





OPINION ON HIS OWN EDUCATION. 


JOHNSON himself began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or undere 
master of Litchfield school, “A man (said he) very skillful in his little way.” 
With him he continued two years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr 
Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, “ was very severe, and 
wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and he did 
not distinguish between ignorance and negligence; for he would beat a boy 
equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He would ask a 
boy a question; and if he did not answer him, he would beat him, without con 
* sidering whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it; for in 
stance, he would call upon a boy and ask him in Latin for a candlestick, which 
the boy could not expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every 
question, there would be no need of a master to teach him.” 

Johnson, however, was very sensible how much he owed to Mr. Hunter 
Mr. Langton one day asked him how he acquired so accurate a knowledge of 
Latin, in which he was thought not to be exceeded by any man of his time. 
Tle said, “My master whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I should have 
done nothing.” He also told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter was flogging his 
boys unmercifully, he used to say, “And this I do to save you from the gallows.” 
Johnsén, upon all occasions, expressed his approbation of enforcing instruction 
by means of the rod. ‘I would rather have the rod the general terror of all, 
to make them learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect that termi- 
nates in itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, and 
there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting emulation and comparisons of supe- 
riority, you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sis- 
ters hate each other.” 


INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 


He allowed very great influence to education. “I donot deny but there is 
some original difference in minds; -but it is nothing in comparison of what is 
formed by education. We may instance the science of numbers, which all 
minds are equally capable of attaining; yet we find a prodigious difference in 
the powers of different men, in that respect, after they are grown up, because 
their minds have been more or less exercised in it; and I think the same cause 
will explain the difference of excellence in other things, gradations admitting 
always some difference in the first principles.” 
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SCHEME * FOR THE CLASSES OF A GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

“When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, is perfectly mas. 
tered, let them learn : 

Corderius, by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to translate out of the 
introduction, that by this means they may learn the syntax. Then let them 
proceed to 

Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same author. 

The second class learns Eutfopius and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin, with the 
translation. 

N. B. The first class gets for their part every morning the rules which they 
have learned before; atid in the afternoon learns the Latin ries of the nouns 
and verbs. 

They are examined in the rules which they have learned every Thursday and 
Saturday. 

The second class does the same whilst they are in Eutropius; afterwards their 
part is in the irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for making and scan- 
ning verses. They are examined as the first. 

The third class learns Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, and Czesar’s Com- 
mentaries in the afternoon. 

Practice in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them; afterwards in Mr, 
Leed’s Greek Grammar. Examined as before. 

Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same time to write 
themes and verses and to learn Greek; from thence passing on to Horace, &c., 
as shall seem most proper.” 

SCHEME FOR THE STUDIES OF A STUDENT FITTING FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

“T know not well what books to direct you to, because you have not in- 
formed me what study you will apply yourself to. I believe it will be most 
for your advantage to apply yourself wholly to the languages, till you go to the 
University. The Greek authors I think it best for you to read are these: 

Cebes. 
Blian. 

Lucian by Leeds. 
Xenophon. 
Homer. Tonic. 

Theocritus. Doric. 

Euripides. Attic and Doric. 

Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialects, beginning with the At- 
tic, to which the rest must be referred. 

In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the latter authors, till you are 
well versed in those of the purist ages; as Terence, Tully, Cesar, Sallust, Ne- 
pos, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Pheedrus. 

The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain a habit of ex- 
pression, without which knowledge is of little use. This is necessary in Latin, 
and more necessary in English; and can only be acquired by a daily imitation 
of the best and correctest authors.” . 

STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


“Dr. Johnson and I one day took a sculler at the Temple stairs, and set out 


Attic. 


*Mr Croker i in his edition of Boswell’s " Johneon—characterizen this scheme as a “ Crode 
Sketch,” and doubts whether it contains Dr, Jolnson’s mature and general sentiments oD 
even the narrow branch of education to which it refers. 
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for Greenwicli. I asked him if he really thought a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages an essential requisite to a good education. JOHNSON. 
“Most certainly, Sir; for those who know them have a very great advantage 
over those who do not. Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon people even in the common intercourse of life, which does not ap- 
pear to be much connected with it.” “And yet (said Mr. B.) people go through 
the world very well, and carry on the business of life to good advantage, with- 
out learning.” J. “Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where learning can not 
possibly be of any use; for instance, this boy rows us as well without learning 
as if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
sailors.” He then called to the boy, “ What would you give, my lad, to know 
about the Argonauts?” “Sir, (said the boy,) I would give what I have.” 
Johnson was much pleased with the answer, and we gave him a double fare. 
The Doctor then turning to Mr. B. said, “Sir, a desire of knowledge is the nat- 
ural feeling of mankind; and every human being, whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willing to give all that he has to get knowledge.” 


VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


To Mr. Langton when about to established a school upon his estate, it had 
been suggested, that it might have a tendency to make the people less indus- 
trious. ‘‘ No, sir, (said Johnson.) While learning to read and write is a dis- 
tinction, the few who have that distinction may be the less inclined to work; 
but when everybody learns to read and write, it is no longer a distinction. A 


man who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work; but if everybody 
had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in laced waistcoats. 
There are no people whatever more industrious, none who work more than our 
manufacturers; yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must not 
neglect doing a thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil, from fear of 
its being abused. A man who has candles may sit up too late, which he would 
not do if he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the art of making 
candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the time that the sun gives 
us light, is a valuable art, and ought to be preserved.” 

On another occasion he said, “Where there is no education, as in savage 
countries, men will have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, no doubt 
contributes to this; but it would be so, exclusive of that; for it is mind that 
always governs. When it comes to dry understanding, man has the better.” 

Mr. Boswell observed, that he was well assured, that the people of Otaheite 

‘who have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for bread. laughed 
heartily when they were informed of the tedious process necessary with us to 
have bread ;—plowing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, baking. 
Jounson. “ Why, sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when they are told of the 
advantages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who live without houses, 
how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter upon rafter, and that after a house is 
raised to a certain height, a man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck, he 
would laugh heartily at our folly in building; but it does not follow that men 
are better without houses. No, sir (holding up a slice of a good loaf) that is 
better than the bread tree.” 

Goldsmith once attempted to maintain, perhaps from affectation of paradox, 
* that knowledge was not desirable on its own account, for it often ws a source 
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of unhappiness.” “ Why, sir, (said Johnson) that knowledge may in some cases 
produce unhappiness, I allow. But upon the whole, knowledge, per se, is cer- 
tainly an object which every man would wish to attain, although perhaps, he 
may not take the trouble necessary for attaining it. Much might be done if a 
man put his whole mind to a particular object. By doing so, Norton made him- 
self the great lawyer that he was allowed to be.” 

He one day observed, “All knowledge is of itself of some value. There is 
nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it than not. 
In the same manner, all power of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man 
would not submit to hem a ruffle of his wife, or his wife’s maid; but if a mere 
wish could obtain it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (THE GREAT BOARDING SCHOOLS) AND PRIVATE TUITION AT 
HOME. COMPARED. 

Of education at the“Public Schools, Johnson displayed the advantages and 
disadvantages in a luminous manner; but his arguments preponderated much 
in favor of the benefit which a boy of good parts might receive at one of them. 

“At a great school there is all the splendor and illumination of many minds; 
the radiance of all is centered in each, or at least is reflected upon each. But 
we must own that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will do so well at a great 
school as at a private one. For ata great school, there are always boys enough 
to do easily, who are sufficient to keep up the credit of the school; and after 
whipping being tried to no purpose, the dull or idle boys are left at the end of 
the class, having the appearance of going through the course, but learning 
nothing at all. Such boys may do well ata private school, where constant 
attention is paid to them, and they are watched. So that the question of pub- 
lic or private education is not properly a general one, but whether one or tlie 
other is best for my son.” 

At another time he said, “There is now less flogging in our great schools 
than formerly, but then less is learned there; so that what the boys get at oue 
end end they lose at the other.” ‘Yet more, he observed, was learned in public 
than in private schools, from emulation; “there is the collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiance of many minds pointing to one center.” 

REFINEMENTS AND NOVELTIES IN EDUCATION. 


“T hate by-roadsin education. Education is as well known, and has long been 
as well known, as ever it can be. Endeavoring to make children prematurely 
wise is useless labor. Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six years 
than other children, what use can be made of it? It will be lost before it is 
wanted, and the waste of so much time and labor of the teacher can never be 
repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, and too little performed. Miss 

was an instance of early culiivation; but in what did itterminate? In 
marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who keeps an infant boarding school, so 
that all her employment now is, 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

She tells the children, ‘ this is a cat, and that is a dog with four legs and a tail; 
see there! you are much better than a cat or a dog, for you can speak.’ I am 
always for getting a boy forward in his learning; for that isasure good. I 
would let him at first read any English book which happens to engage his at- 
tention; bgcause you have done a great deal when you have brought him te 
have entertainment from a book. He'll get better books afterward.” 
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Johnson advised Mr. Boswell not to refine in the education of his children. 
“Life will not bear refinement; you must do as other people do. Above ail 
accustom your children constantly to tell the truth; if a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let 
it pass, but instantly check them; you do not know where deviation from truth 
will end.” BosweE.u. “It may come to the door: and when once an account 
is at all varied in one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied so as to be to- 
tally different from what really happened.” A lady in the company, whose 
fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, “Nay, 
this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to drink tea I would com- 
ply, as I should feel the restraint only twice a day; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is not perpetually watch- 
ing. Jounson. “ Well, Madam, and you ought to be perpetually watcliing. It 
is more from-carelessness about truth than from intentional lying that there is 
so much falsehood in the world.” 

Talking of instruction, ‘“ People have now-a-days got a strange opinion that 
every thing should be taught by lectures. Now I can not see that lectures can 
do so much good as reading the books from which the lectures are taken. I 
know nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except where experiments 
are to be shown. You may teach chemistry by lectures; you might teach 
making of shoes by lectures!” 

“ Education in England has been in danger of being hurt by two of its great- 
est men, Milton and Locke. Milton's plan is impracticable, and I suppose has 


never been tried; Locke’s I fancy, has been tried often enough, but is very im- 
perfect; it gives too much on one side, and too little on the other: it gives too 
little to literature.” 


CORPORAL PUNISHNENT BY THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

The master of a public school at Campbell-town, in Scotland, had been sus- 
pended from his office, on a charge against him of having used immoderate and 
cruel correction. Mr. Boswell was engaged to plead the cause of the master, 
and consulted Dr. Johnson on the subject, who made the following observations: 
“The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel correction. Correction 
in itself, is not cruel; children, being not reasonable, can be governed only by 
fear. To impress this fear, is therefore one of the first duties of those who have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a parent, and has never been thought 
inconsistent with parental tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in the 
highest exaltation when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things become evil 
by excess, correction, by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when is 
correction immoderate? When it is more frequent or more severe than is re- 
quired ad dum et docendum, for reformation and instruction. No severity 
is cruel which obstinacy makes necessary; for the greatest cruelty would be to 
desist, and leave the scholar too careless for instruction, and too much hardened 
for reproof. Locke, in his treatise of Education, mentions a mother with ap- 
plause, who whipped an infant eight times before she had subdued it; for had 
she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have 
been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are very different; as 
different must be the degrees of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must 
be corrected till he is subdued. The discipline of a school is military. There 
must either be unbounded licence or absolute authority. The master who pun- 
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ishes, not only consults the future happiness of him who is the immediate sub- 
ject of correction, but he propagates obedience through the whole school, and 
establishes regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a sin- 
gle boy would make his future endeavors of reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual: obstinacy therefore must never be victorious. Yet it is well known, 
that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all 
common punishment, and bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. Cor- 
rection must be proportioned to occasions. The flexible will be reformed by 
gentle discipline, and the refractory must be subdued by harsher methods. The 
degrees of scholastic, as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. 
It must be enforced. till it overpowers temptation; till stubbornness becomes 
flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, indeed, set some 
bounds to scholastic penalties: the schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments, 
nor enforces his edicts by either death or mutilation. The civil law has wisely 
determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar’s eye shall be considered as 
criminal. But punishments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may 
be just and reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been the 
punishments used by the schoolmaster accused. No scholar has gone from him 
either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired. 
They were irregular, and he punished them; they were obstinate, and he en- 
forced his punishment. But, however provoked, he never exceeded the limits 
of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain; and how much of 
that was required, no man is so little able to determine as those who have de- 
termined against him—the parents of the offenders. It has been said, that he 
used unprecedented and improper instruments of correction. Of this accusation 
the meaning is not very easy tobe found. No instrument of correction is more 
proper than another, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain without 
lasting mischief, Whatever were his instruments, no lasting mischief has en- 
sued; and therefore. however unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper. 
It has been objected, that he admits the charge of cruelty, by producing no 
evidence to confute. Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed 
at large in the world or continue to inhabit the place in which they were bred. 
Those who are dispersed can not be found; those who remain are the sons of 
his persecutors, and are not likely to support a man to whom their fathers are 
enemies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justico 
of the charge, it must be considered how often experience shows us, that men 
who are angry on one ground will accuse on another; with how little kindness 
in a town of low trade, a man who lives by learning is regarded; and how im- 
plicitly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and 
followed. In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one of the principal 
inhabitants to make a party. It is easy for that party to heat themselves with 
imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer than them- 
selves; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persisting in oppression.” 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Boswell also observed, “It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a master and his scholars; nor do I see how you 
can fix the degree of severity that a master may use.” Jounson. “ Why, sir, 
till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you 
can not fix the degree of severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until obstinacy be subdued and negligence be cured.” 
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SAMUEL PARR, D, D.—1747-1825. 


Dr. Samus. Part was bore at Harrow-on-the Hill in 1737, spent 
two years in Emanuel College, Cambridge, and served as usher in 
Harrow School from 1767 to 1772, and afterwards as principal of 
a classical school at Colchester, and Norwich, His erudition was 
yast, and in spite of its frequently injudicious and inelegant osten- 
tation, was pronounced by Macaulay “ to be precious, massive, and 
splendid.” We give below brief passages from a Discourse on Hdu- 
cation, preached in behalf of the Charity Schools of Norwich, De- 
cember 25, 1770, to mark the transition in the aims of English Ed- 
ucators from the old doctrine of parochial, charitable, and en- 
dowed schools, to the broader practice of public instruction, sup- 
ported by government appropriations, and property taxation. 


EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO PENAL LEGISLATION. 


The great and fundamental principle upon which the whole system of penal 
laws has been erected is, that they are meant not so much to punish as to 
deter; not merely to lop off the offender, but chiefly to prevent his offenses 
from becoming contagious; not to gratify the malice of individuals, but to se- 
cure the public good. Now for purposes of prevention nearly similar, we 
defend the cause of early and religious education. It aims, indeed, at ends far 
more numerous than laws can attain, and it pursues them by methods more 
generally applicable, and more agreeable to our humanity when they are ap- 
plied. 

In promoting the happiness of our species, much is, in Christian countries, 
effected by the authority of legal restraint, and much by public instruction from 
the pulpit. But education in the large and proper sense,* in which I have en- 
deavored to enforce it, may boast even of superior usefulness. 

It comes home directly “to the bosom and business of” young persons—i¢ 
rectifies every principle, and controls every action—it prevents their attention 
from being relaxed by amusement, dissipated by levity, or overwhelmed by 
viee—it preserves them from falling a prey to the wicked examples of the 
world when they are in company, and from becoming slaves to their own tur- 
bulent appetites when they are in solitude. It is not occasional or desultory 
in its operation—on the contrary, it heaps “line upon Jine, and precept upon 
precept,”—it binds the commands of religion, for “# sign upon the hands of 
young men, and frontlets between their eyes,”—it is calculated to purify their de- 
sires, and to regulate their conduct, when they “sit in the house, and when 
they walk in the wey ;” when they “lie down in peace to take their rest,” 
and when they “rise up” to “go forth to their labor.” Now, in tracing the 
progress of society, whether it be collected from the records of Revelation or 
the deductions of Philosophy, from oral tradition or from historical evidence, 





* By education, I all along mean not merely the act of ineuleating moral preeepts and religions 
doetrine, but a series of discipline applied te the hearts and lives of young persons. I contend, 
however, that good instruction is instrumental in forming good habits. 
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we find that men first assembled in small companies, which are generally to be 
looked upon rather as tribes under a chieftain than as nations under a king. 

The arts of policy were then confined to a narrow compass; the remains of 
private life were closely interwoven with those of public; and the education 
of children was subjected not only to the discretionary authority of parents, 
but to the immediate and frequent interpositions of lawgivers. 

A custom which began among tribes continued afterwards in small States; 
and hence we find that by the laws of Sparta, the magistrates often laid down 
rules for training up children. But in larger kingdoms as in that of Persia, 
the system of instruction which fell under the notice of government, chiefly 
affected those who were born from noble parents, and intended for elevated 
stations. - In states more civilized than Sparta, and more popular than Persia, 
the magistrates rather encouraged than directed education ; and here we see it 
flourish with the greatest variety, and in the highest perfection. The man of 
fortune among the Athenians refined his manners by literal studies, enlarged 
his understanding in the schools of philosophy, and braced the powers of his 
body by the rough exercises of the gymnasia. But the lower citizens were 
content to acquire the art of reading, and hence among a people so fastidious 
and so high spirited as the Athenians were, “to be ignorant of letters,” be- 
came a proverbial and poignant term of contempt. In our own country, the 
various plans of instruction are well adapted to the various classes of the com- 
munity. Our public forms of education supply much of what was done 
in the larger states of antiquity, and by the methods taken for training up the 
children of the poor, we secure many of the benefits that were aimed at in the 
smaller. Accommodating thus our measures to the different exigencies of dif- 
ferent times and places, we are at liberty to employ many expedients, which, 
in the distant and general view of a legislator, would be imperfectly provided 
for; and we avoid many inconveniences by which education would certainly 
be cramped, in consequence of rules indiscriminately prescribed and compul- 
sorily enforced. 

INDUSTRIAL ELEMENT IN SCHOOLS FOR THE POOR. 

A moderate proportion of work, at the discretion of a committee for that 
purpose, is to be allotted, and their earnings during that time are to be regu- 
larly accounted for, and in case any child should, by greater industry, earn be- 
yond that proportion, it becomes the property of that child, and is to be set 
apart for his use. It will produce rewards for the diligent; it will furnish ma- 
terials of employment for the idle; it will enable you to instruct more boys 
than hitherto have been instructed, in reading and writing; it takes nothing 
from those who now read and write. We beget in these children more regular 
habits of industry, and we convey to them a more exact knowledge of the lit- 
tle arts in which they are employed, than desultory afd solitary labor can be- 
stow. We do not impose upon them such severe toils as will entirely disable 
the diligent from contributing at home to the support of their parents. We 
give them instruction, which is in some measure connected with the more la- 
borious employments to which they will be hereafter summoned ; and we pro- 
vide, too, means of subsistence for seasons when the poor may derive many 
comforts yet unforeseen from the task you assign them. Those comforts may 
be found in change of place, in old age, or in an unprosperous state of trade. 


BETTER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Women are no longer considered as being, what the great God of heaven 
and earth never intended they should be, an useless incumbrance, or a glitter- 
ing, but empty ornament. They are found to be capable both of contributing 
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to our conveniences, and of refining our pleasures. Their weakness is there- 
fore protected, their fine sensibilities become the object of a regard that is 
founded on principle as well as on affection, and their talents are called forth 
into public notice. Hence the excellence which some of them have displayed, 
in the elegant accomplishments of painting, and music, and poetry; in the 
nice discriminations of biography; in the broader researches of history; in 
moral compositions, where the subject is not obscured by the arts of a quaint 
and spurious philosophy, but illuminated by the graces of an unaffected and 
natural eloquence; where, through the labyrinths in which are to be found the 
most hidden and complex principles of thought and action, we are conducted 
by the delicate and faithful clue of manners; and where, instead of being 
harassed by subtleties which beguile and weary the understanding, we are led, 
by a sort of magical attraction, through a long and varied train of sentiments, 
which charm and improve the heart. Hence the employment assigned to 
others in many different branches of manual labor. The employments which 
you have prescribed may be stretched almost through the whole circle of fe- 
male duty and female economy, by those who are to pursue them. They con- 
tain whatever can be useful to them, whether as mistresses of little families 
which are their own, or as servants in the families of their superiors. They 
are calculated to cherish that prudence which is necessary in every station, and 
that cleanliness which is peculiarly ornamental to the female sex. They tend 
to produce such habits of industry as are connected with the immediate busi- 
ness of these little ones, and such, too, as they can with ease and with advan- 
tage carry into the very few domestic employments which are not directly in- 
cluded within our plan. 


ADVANTAGES OF ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES.* 


This, I am aware, is not precisely the fittest opportunity for me to enter into 


a formal defense of them (the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford), or to ex- 
patiate upon their peculiar and indisputable advantages, upon those powerful 
correctives of singularity and frowardness which are found in the attrition of 
mind against mind on a spot where different classes live together under a sys- 
tem of general discipline,—upon the force of established rules in producing 
early habits of regularity and decorum,—upon the strong though easy yoke 
that is thrown over the impetuosity of youth,—upon the salutary influence 
among well impressed and well disposed young men, of that éun\ic:a (youth- 
ful comradeship) which is so beautifully described, and so frequently extolled by 
the writers of antiquity,—upon the propensity of the heart unassailed by care: 
and untainted by selfishness, to form the best friendships from the best motives, 
—upon the generous sense of shame that must prevail among enlightened 
equals, observing the conduct of equals, and cultivating honor, not as a showy 
and artificial fashion, but as a natural sentiment, and even an indispensable 
duty,—upon the goodly effects that are wrought on the temper as well as taste, 
by the daily and hourly view of edifices, agreeable from convenience, or strik- 
ing from magnificence, or venerable from antiquity,—upon the desire which 
pictures, statues, inscriptions, public harangues, and other local circumstances, 
may excite in men of vivid conceptions and glowing ambition, not merely to 
admire but to perpetuate and to share in the celebrity of places adorned 
through many successive ages by many bright: luminaries of the schools, the 
pulpit, the bar, and the senate,—upon the tendency of well regulated amuse- 
ments, and well directed studies, to plant within our bosoms those attachments 
to the seat of our education, which may afterwards expand into the love of our 
country,—upon the facility of access to well stored libraries,—upon the efficacy 


* Note to the Spital Sermon, preached April 15, 1800. 
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of oral instruction, judiciously and diligently eommunicated,—upon the compe- 
titions that will arige among numbers, whose judgments on the qualifications 
of each other are too frequent to be eluded, too impartial to be resisted, and 
too weighty to be slighted,—upon the institution of prizes for compositions to 
be recited in the Halls of Colleges, or the Theatres of the Universities—upon 
the distribution of literary distinctions in seasons of general examination,—or, 
upon the connection of other academical rewards, lucrative or honorary, with 
moral and intellectual excellence. Waving, therefore, all such pertinent and 
interesting topics, I would only request that the usefulness of these seminaries, 
like that of every human institution, may be judged by their fruits. 

Dr. Parr quotes passages from Dr. Johnson, Sir William Jones, 
and Dr, Lowth, to support his fayorable estimate of English 
University Education. Dr. Johnson in the Idler (No. 21), says: 

The number of Jearned persons in these celebrated seats is still considerable; 
and more conveniences and opportunities for study still subsist in them than in 
any other place. There is at least one powerful incentive to learning—I mean 
the genius of the place. This is a sort of inspiring duty, which every youth 
of quick sensibility and ingenuous disposition creates to himself, by reflecting 
that he is placed under those venerable walls where a Hooker and a Ham- 
mond, a Bacon and a Newton, once pursued the same course of science, and 
from whence they soared to the most elevated heights of literary fame. This 
is that incitement, which Tully, according to his own testimony, experienced 
at Athens, when he contemplated the portico where Socrates sat, and the lau- 
rel-groves whefe Plato disputed. But there are other circumstances, and of the 
highest importance, which make our colleges superior to all places of educa- 

These institutions, though somewhat fallen from their primary simplicity, 
are such as influence in a particular manner the moral conduct of their youths ; 
and, in this general depravity of manners and laxity of principles, pure religion 
is no where more strongly inculcated. 


Sir William Jones in an oration intended to haye been spoken 


in Oxford, July 9, 1773, says; 

There is no branch of literature, there is no liberal art, no sublime or useful 
seience which may not here be learned to perfection. All nature lies open to 
our inspection. The surprising fabric of this visible world has been explained 
to us, not by conjectures or opinions, but by demonstration; the works of 
poets, critics, rhetoricians, historians, philosophers, the accumulated wisdom of 
all nations and al) ages, are here made accessible and familiar to the students of 
every class, in whose minds they are preseryed as in a curious repository, 
whence they may at any time be extracted for the honor and benefit of the 
human species. 

Dr. Lowth, in vindicating himself from the implied aspersion 
of Bishop Warburton in contrasting his own self-education with his 
(Dr. L’s) opportunities of academical culture, confesses :—that 

He had been educated in the University of Oxford ; he had enjoyed all the 
adyantages, both public and private, which that famous seat of learning so 


largely affords; that he had spent many years in that illustrious society. in a 
well regulated course of discipline and studies, and in the agreeable and im- 


proving commerce of gentlemen and scholars; in a society where emulation 
without envy, ambition without jealousy, contention without animosity, incited 
industry and awakened genius; where » jiberal pursuit of knowledge, and a 

ine freedom of thought was raised, encouraged, and pushed forward, by 
example, by commendation, and by authority; that he had breathed there the 
game atmosphere which the Hookers, the Ghillingworths, and the Lockes had 
breathed before. 





LETTERS OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 
LETTERS ON THE EDUCATION OF HIS CHILDREN. 

Sm Tomas MorE—who, as member and speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Chancellor of England, and in other positions of trust 
and magistracy, proved himself eminently fit, incorruptible, and effi- 
cient ; and as son, husband, father, neighbor, and friend, was never 
surpassed in the exercise of those homely, graceful, and Christian 
qualities which make up the happiness of home and social life—was 
born in London in 1480, and to the everlasting discredit of all con- 
cerned in his trial and condemnation, was beheaded July 5, 1535,— 
the victim of the brutal lust and high-handed tyranny of Henry VIII. 

The following description of the school, and the views of Sir 
Thomas More on the education of his children, and especially of his 
diughters, are taken from The Life of Sir Thomas More, by his grand- 
son, Cresacre More: 


The Home School of Sir Thomas More. 


The school of Sir Thomas More’s children was famous over the whole 
world; for that their wits were rare, their diligence extraordinary, and their 
masters most excellent men, as above the rest Doctor Clement, an excellent 
Grecian and physician, who was after-reader of the physic-lecture in Oxford, and 
set out many books of learning. After him one William Gunnell, who read after 
witb great praise in Cambridge; and besides these, one Drue, one Nicholas, 
and after all, one Richard Hart, of whose rare learning and industry in this 


behalf, let us see what may be —- out of Sir Thomas’s letters unto 
them, and, first, to Mr. Gunnell, thus 


SIR THOMAS MORE TO MR. GUNNELL. 


I have received, my dear Gunnell, your letters, such as they are wont to be, 
most elegant, and full of affection. Your love towards my children I gather 
by your letter; their diligence by their own; for every one of their letters 
pleaseth me very much, yet most especially I take joy to hear that my daugh- 
ter Elizabeth hath showed as great modesty in her mother’s absence, as any 
one could do, if she had been in presence; let her know that that thing liked 
me better than all the epistles besides ; for as I esteem learning which is joined 
with virtue, more than all the treasures of kings; so what doth the fame of 
being a great scholar bring us, if it be severed from virtue, other than a 
notorious and famous infamy, especially in a woman, whom men will be ready 
the more willingly to assail for their learning, because it is a hard matter, and 
argueth a reproach to the sluggishness of a man, who will not stick to lay 
the fault of their natural malice upon the quality of learning, supposing that 
their own unskilfulness by comparing it with the vices of those that are ‘ 
learned, shall be accounted for virtue; but if any woman, on the contrary 
part (as I hope and wish by your own instruction and teaching all mine will} 
do), shall join many virtues of the mind with a little skill of learning, I shall 
account this more happiness than if they were able to attain to Creesus’ 
wealth, joined with the beauty of fair Helen; not because they were to get 
fame thereby, although that inseparably followeth all virtue, as shadow doth 
the body, but for that they should obtain by this the true reward of wisdom, 
which can never be taken away, as wealth may, nor will fade as beauty doth, 
because it dependeth of truth and justige, and not of the blasts of men’s 
mouths, than which nothing is more foolish, nothing more pernicious; for as 
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it is the duty of a good man to eschew infamy, so it is not only the property 
of a proud man, but also of a wretched and ridiculous man to frame their 
actions only for praise; for that man’s mind must needs be full of unquiet- 
ness, that always wavers for fear of other men’s judgments between joy and 
sadness. But amongst other the notable benefits which learning bestoweth 
upon men, I account this one of the most profitable, that in getting of learn- 
ing, we look not for praise, to be accounted learned men, but only to use it on 
all occasions, which the best of all other learned men, I meau the philoso- 
phers, those true moderators of men’s actions, have delivered unto us from 
hand to hand, although some of them have abused their sciences, aiming only 
to be accounted excellent men by the people. Thus have I spoken, my Gun- 
nell, somewhat the more of the not coveting of vain glory, in regard of those 
words in your lettcr, whereby you judge that the high spirit of my daughter 
Margarct’s wit is not to be dejected, wherein I am of the same opinion that 
you are, but I think (as I doubt not but you are of the same mind) that he 
doth deject his generous wit, whosoever accustometh himself to admire vain 
and base objects, and he raiseth well his spirits, that embraceth virtue and 
true good. They are base-minded, indeed, that esteem the shadow of good 
things (which most men greedily snatch at, for want of discretion to judge 
true good from apparent), rather than the truth itself. And, therefore, secing 
I hold this the best way for them to walk in, I have not only requested you, 
my dear Gunnell, whom of yourself I knowawould have done it out of the 
entire affection you bear unto them; neither have I desired my wife alone, 
whom her motherly piety by me often and many ways tried, doth stir them 
up thereto, but also all other my friends I have entreated many times to 
persuade all my children to this, that avoiding all the gulfs and downfal's of 
pride, they walk through the pleasant meadows of modesty, that they never 
be enamored of the glistening hue of gold and silver, nor lament for the want 
of those things which, by error, they admire in others; that they think no 
better of themselves for all their costly trimmings, nor any meaner for the 
want of them ; not to lessen their beauty by neglecting it, which they have by 
nature, nor to make it any more by unseemly art; to think virtue their 
chief happiness, learning and good qualities the next, of which those are especi- 
ally to be learned which will avail them most; that is to say, piety towards 
God, charity towards all men, modesty and Christian humility in themselves, by 
which they shall reap from God the reward of an innocent life, by certain 
confidence thereof they shall not need to fear death, and in the meanwhile 
enjoying true alacrity, they shall neither be puffed up with the vain praises of 
men, nor dejected by any slander of disgrace; these I esteem the truc and 
solid fruits of learning; which, as they happen not, I confess to all that are 
learned, so those may easily attain them who begin to study with this intent; 
neither is there any difference in harvest time, whether he was man or woman 
that sowed first the corn; for both of them bear name of a reasonable creature 
equally, whose nature reason only doth distinguish from brute beasts, and, 
«therefore, I do not see why learning, in like manner, may not equally agree 
with both sexes ; for by it, reason is cultivated, and (as a field) sowed with the 
wholesome seed of good precepts, it bringeth forth an excellent fruit. But if 
the soil of woman’s brain be of its own nature bad, and apter to bear fern 
than corn (by which saying many do terrify women from learning), I am of 
opinion, therefore, that a woman’s wit is the more diligently by good instruc- 
tions and learning to be manured, to the end, the defect of nature may be 
redressed by industry. Of which mind were also many wise and holy ancient 
fathers, as, to omit others, 8. Hierome and 8. Augustine, who not only 
exhorted many noble matrons and honorable virgins to the getting of learning, 
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but also to further them therein, they diligently expounded unto them many 
hard places of Scriptures; yea, wrote many letters unto tender maids, full of 
so great learning, that scarcely our old and greatest professors of divinity can 
well read them, much less be able to understand them perfectly; which Holy 
Saints’ work you will endeavor, my learned Gunnell, of your courtesy, that 
my daughters may learn, whereby they may chiefly know what end they ought 
to have in their learning to place the fruits of their labors in God, and a true 
conscience, by which it will be easily brought to pass, that being at peace 
within themselves, they shall neither be moved with praise of flgfterers, nor 
the nipping follies of unlearned scoffers. But methinks I hear you reply, 
that though these, my precepts, be true, yet are they too strong and hard for 
the tender age of my young wenches to hearken to; for what man, be he 
never so aged or expert in any science, is so constant or staid, that he is not a 
little stirred up with the tickling vanity of glory? And for my part, I esteem 
that the harder it is to shake from us this plague of pride, so much the more 
ought every one to endeavor to do it from his very infancy. And I think 
there is no other cause why this almost inevitable mischief doth stick so fast 
in our breasts, but for that it is ingrafted in our tender minds, even by our 
nurses, as soon as we are crept out of our shells; it is fostered by our masters, 
it is nourished and perfected by our parents, whilst that nobody propoundeth 
any good thing to children, but they presently bid them expect praise as the 
whole reward of virtue; and hence it is that they are so much accustomed to 
esteem much of honor and praise, that by seeking to please the worst, who are 
always the worst, they are still ashamed to be good with the fewest. That this 
plague may the farther be banished from my children, I earnestly desire that you, 
my dear Gunnell, their mother and all their friends, would still sing this song unto 
them : hammer it always in their heads, and inculcate it unto them upon all occa- 
sions, that vain glory is abject, and to he despised; neither anything to be 
more worthy or excellent than that humble modesty, which is so much praised 
by Christ; the which prudent charity will se guide and direct, that it will 
teach us to desire virtue rather than to upbraid others for their vices, and will 
procure rather to love them who admonish us of our faults, than to hate them 
for their wholesome counsel. To the obtaining whereof nothing is more 
available than to read unto them the wholesome precepts of the fathers, 
whom they know not to be angry with them, and they must needs be vehe- 
mently moved with their authorities, because they are venerable for their 
sanctity. If, therefore, you read any such thing unto Margaret and Elizabeth 
besides their lessons in Tallust, for they are of riper judgment, by reason of 
their age, than John and Cecily, you shall make both me and them every day 
more bound unto you; moreover, you shall hereby procure my children being 
dear by nature, after this more dear for learning, but by their increase of good 
manners, most dear unto me. Farewell. From the Court this Whitsun-Hve. 


SIR THOMAS MORE TO HIS CHILDREN. 

Tuomas More, to his whole School, sendeth Greeting :—Behold how I have 
found out a compendious way to salute you all, and make spare of time and 
paper, which I must needs have wasted in saluting every one of you, particu- 
larly by your names, which would be very superfluous, begause you are all so 
dear unto me, some in one respect, some in another, that I can omit none of 
you unsaluted. Yet I know not whether there can be any better motive why I 
should love you than because you are scholars, learning seeming to bind me 
more straitly unto you than the nearness of blood. I rejoice, therefore, that 
Mr. Drue is returned safe, of whose safety you knowI was careful. If I 
loved you not so much, I should envy this, your so great happiness to 
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have had so many great scholars for your masters. For I think Mr. Nicholas 
is with you also, and that you have learned of him much astronomy; so 
that I hear you have proceeded so far in this science that you now know not 
only the pole-star or dog, and such like of the common constellations, but 
also (which argueth an absolute and cunning astronomer) in the chief planets 
themselves, you are able to discern the sun from the moon. Go forward, 
therefore, with this, your new and admirable skill, by which you do thus 
climb up to the stars, which, whilst you daily admire, in the meanwhile I 
admonish you also to think of this Holy Fast of Lent, and let that excellent 
and pious song of Boethius sound in your ears, whereby you are taught also 
with your minds to penetrate heaven, lest when the body is lifted up on high, 
the soul be driven down to the earth with the brute beasts. Farewell. From 
the Court this 23d of March. 


Tuomas Mors fo his best beloved children, and to Margaret Giggs, whom he num- 
bereth amongst. his.own, sendeth Greeting : 

The merchant of Bristow brought unto me your letters the next day after 
he had received them of you, with the which I was exceedingly delighted ; 
for there can come nothing, yea, though it were never so rude, never so 
meanly polished, from this your shop, but it procureth me more delight than 
any other’s works, be they never so eloquent; your writing doth so stir up 
my affection towards you; but excluding this, your letters may also very well 
please me for their own worth, being full of fine wit, and of a pure Latin 
phrase. Therefore, none of them all but joyed me exceedingly; yet to tell 
you ingenuously what I think, my son John’s letter pleased me best, both be- 
cause it was longer than the other, as also for that he seemeth to have taken 
more pains than the rest; for he not only painteth out the matter decently, 
and speaketh elegantly, but he playeth also pleasantly with me, and returneth 
my jests upon me again very wittily; and this he doth not only pleasantly, 
but temperately withal, showing that he is mindful with whom he jesteth, to 
wit, his father, whom he endeavoreth so to delight, that he is also afeared to 
offend. Hereafter I expect every day letters from every one of you; neither 
will I accept such excuses as you complain of, that you had no leisure, or that 
the carrier went away suddenly, or that you have no matter to write; John is 
not. wont to allege any such things; nothing can hinder you from writing, but 
many things may exhort you thereto; why should you lay any fault upon the 
carrier, seeing you may prevent his coming, and have them ready made up and 
sealed two days before any offer themselves to carry them? And how can you 
want matter of writing unto me, who am delighted to hear either of your 
studies or of your play; whom you may even then please exceedingly, when, 
having nothing to write of, you write as largely as you can of that nothing, 
than which nothing is more easy for you to do, especially being women, and, 
therefore, prattlers by nature, and amongst whom, daily, a great story riseth 
of nothing? But this I admonish you to do, that whether you write of,serious 
matters or of trifles, you write with diligence and consideration, premeditat- 
ing of it before; neither will it be amiss if you first indite it in English, for 
then it may more easily be translated into Latin, whilst the mind, free from 
inventing, is attentive to find apt and eloquent words. And although I put 
this to your choice, whether you will do so or no, yet I enjoin you by all 
means, that you diligently examine what you have written, before you write it 
over fair again, first considering attentively the whole sentence; and after 
examine every part thereof, by which means you may easily find out if any 
solecisms have escaped you; which being put out, and your letter written fair, 
yet then let it not also trouble you to examine it over again; for sometimes 
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the same faults creep in at the second writing, which you before had blotted 
out. By this your diligence you will procure, that those your trifles will seem 
serious matters. For as nothing is so pleasing but may be made unsavory by 
prating garrulity, so nothing is by nature so unpleasant that, by industry, may 
not be made full of grace and pleasantness. Farewell, my sweetest children. 
From the Court, this 3d of September. 


SIR THOMAS MORE TO HIS DAUGHTER MARGARET. 

Thy letters (dearest Margaret) were grateful unto me, which certified me 
of the state of Shaw; yet would they have been more grateful unto me if 
they had told me what your and your brother’s studies were, what is read 
amongst you every day, how pleasantly you confer together, what themes you 
make, and how you pass the day away amongst. you in the sweet fruits of 
learning. And although nothing is written from you but it is most pleasing 
unto me, yet those things are most sugared sweet which I cannot learn of but 
by you or your brother. [And in the end:] I pray thee, Meg, see that I un- 
derstand by you what your studies are; for rather than I would suffer you, 
my children, to live idly, I would myself look unto you, with the loss of my 
temporal estate, bidding all other cares and business farewell, amongst which 
there is nothing more sweet unto me than thyself, my dearest daughter. 
Farewell. 

SIR THOMAS MORE TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 


Thomas More sendeth greeting to his most dear daughters, Margaret, Eliz- 
abeth, and Cecily; and to Margaret Giggs, as dear to him as if she were his 
own. I cannot sufficiently express, my best beloved wenches, how your elo- 
quent letters have exceedingly pleased me; and this is not the least cause that, 
I understand by them, you have not in your journeys, though you change 
places often, omitted anything of your custom of exercising yourselves, 
either in making of declamations, composing of verses, or in your logic ex- 
ercises; by this 1 persuade myself that you dearly love me, because I see you 
have so great a care to please me by your diligence in my absence as to per- 
form these things, which you know how grateful they are unto me in my pres- 
ence. And as I find this your mind and affection so much to delight me, so 
will I procure that my return shall be profitable unto you. And persuade 
yourselves that there is nothing amongst these my troublesome and careful 
affairs, that recreateth me so much as when I read somewhat of your labors, 
by which I understand those things to be true which your most loving master 
writeth so lovingly of you, that unless your own epistles did show evidently 
unto me how earnest your desire is towards learning, I should have judged 
that he had rather written of affection than according to the truth; but now 
by these that you write, you make him to be believed, and me to imagine those 
things to be true of your witty and acute disputations, which he boasteth of 
you almost above all belief. I am, therefore, marvellous desirous to come 
home, that we may hear them, and set our scholar to dispute with you, who is 
slow to believe, yea, out of all hope or conceit, to find you able to be answer- 
able to yout master’s praises. But I hope, knowing how steadfast you are in 
your affections, that you will shortly overcome your master, if not in disput- 
ing, at least in not leaving of your strife. Farewell, dear wenches. 


And thus you may conjecture how learned his daughters were; to whom, 
for this respect, Erasmus dedicated his commentary upon Ovid’s ‘“ De Nuce.” 
Lewis Vives also writeth great commendations of this school of Sir Thomas 
More’s, in his book to Queen Catherine of England. And both Erasmus ded- 
icated Aristotle in Greek, and Simon Grineus, who, although an heretic, yet, 
in respect of his learning, had been kindly used by Sir Thomas More, as he 
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writeth himself, did dedicate Plato and other books in Greek, unto my grand- 
father, John More, as to one that was also very skilful in that tongue. See 
what Grineus speaketh unto him: ‘There was a great necessity why I should 
dedicate these books of Proclus (full of marvellous learning, by my pains set 
out, but not without the singular benetit of your father effected), unto you, to 
whom, by reason of your father-like virtues, all the fruit is to redound, both 
because you may be an ornament unto them, and they also may do great good 
unto you, whom I know to be learned, and for these grave disputations suffi- 
ciently provided and made fit by the continual conversation of so worthy a 
father, and by the company of your sisters, who are most expert in all kinds 
of sciences. For what author can be more grateful to those desirous minds 
of most goodly things, such as you and the muses your sisters are, whom 
a divine heat of spirit to the admiration and a new —_ of this our age, 
hath driven into the sea of learning so far, and so happily, that they see no 
learning to be above their reach, no disputations of philosophy above their 
capacity. And none can better explicate entangled questions, none sift them 
more profoundly, nor conceive them more easily, than this author.”’ 


SIR THOMAS MORE TO HIS DAUGHTER MARGARET. 


You ask money, dear Meg, too shamefully (modestly) and fearfully of your 
father, who is both desirous to give it you, and your letter hath deserved it, 
which I could find in my heart to recompense, not as Alexander did by Cheri- 
lus, giving him for every verse a Philippine of gold, but if my ability were 
answerable to my will, I would bestow two crowns of pure gold for every syl- 
lable thereof. Here I send you as much as you requested, being willing to 
have sent you more, but that as I am glad to give, so I am desirous to be 
asked and fawned on by my daughters, thee especially, whom virtue and learn- 
ing hath made most dear unto me. Wherefore, the sooner you have spent this 
money well, as you are wont to do, and the sooner you ask me for more, the 
sooner know you will do your father a singular pleasure. Farewell, my most 
beloved daughter. 

This daughter was likest her father as well in favor as wit, and proved a 
most rare woman for learning, sanctity, and secrecy, and therefore he trusted 
her with all his secrets. She wrote two declamations in English, which her 
father and she turned into Latin so elegantly as one could hardly judge which 
was the best. She made also a treatise of the Four Last Things; which her 
father sincerely pe that it was better than his, and therefore, it may be, 
never finished his. She corrected, by her wit, a place in Saint Cyprian, cor- 
rupted, as Pamelian and John Coster testify, instead of ‘‘Nisi vos sinceritatis,” 
restoring “‘ nervos sinceritatis.’’ To her Erasmus wrote an epistle, as to a wo- 
man not only famous for manners and virtue, but most of all for learning. 
We have heretofore made mention of her letter that Cardinal Pole so liked, 
that when he read it, he would not believe it could be any woman’s; in answer 
whereof, Sir Thomas did send her the letter, some part whereof we have seen 
before; the rest is this, which, though there were no other testimony of her 
extraordinary learning, might suffice: 


In the meantime I thought with myself how true I found that now, which 
once I remember I spoke unto you in jest, when I pitied your hard hap, that 
_l™men that read your writings would suspect you to have had help of some 
other man therein, which would derogate somewhat from the praises due to 
your works; seeing that you, of all others, deserve least to have such a sus- 
picion had of you, or that you never could abide to be decked with ¢he plumes 
of other birds. But you, sweet Meg, are rather to be praised for this, that 
seeing you cannot hope for condign praise of your labors; yet for all this, you 
go forward with this your invincible courage, to join with your virtue the 
knowledge of most excellent sciences, and contenting yourself with your own 
pleasure in learning, you never hunt after vulgar praises, nor receive them 
willingly, though they be offered you. And for your singular piety and love 
towards me, you esteem me and your husband a sufficient and ample theatre 
for you to content you with; who, in requital of this your affection, beseech 
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God and our Lady, with as hearty prayers as possible we can pour out, to give 
you an easy and happy childbirth, to increase your family with a child most 
Ifke yourself, except only in sex; yet if it be a wench, that it may be such a 
one as would, in time, recompense by imitation of her mother’s learning and 
virtues, what, by the condition of her sex, may be wanting; such a wench I 
should prefer before three boys. Farewell, dearest daughter. 


But see, I pray you, how a most learned Bishop in England was ravished 
with her learning and wit; as it appeareth by a letter which her father wrote 
unto her to certify her thereof : 


Thomas More sendeth hearty greeting to his dearest daughter Margaret: I 
will let pass to tell you, my sweetest daughter, how much your letter delighted 
me; you may imagine how exceedingly it pleased your father, when you un- 
derstand what affection the reading of it raised in a stranger. It happened me 
this evening to sit with John, Lord Bishop of Exeter, a learned man, and, by 
all men’s judgment, a most sincere man. As we were talking together, and J, 
taking out of my pocket a paper which was to the purpose we were talking of, 
I pulled out, by chance, therewith your letter. The handwriting pleasing him, 
he took it from me and looked on it; when he perceived it, by the salutation, 
to be a woman’s, he began more greedily to read it, novelty inviting him 
thereunto ; but when he had read it, and understood that it was your writing, 
which he never could have believed if I had not seriously affirmed it. “Such 
a letter’’—I say no more; yet why should not I report that which he said unto 
me ?—“*So pure a style, so good Latin, so eloquent, so full of swect affec- 
tions!’’—he was marvellously ravished with it. When I perceived that, I 
brought forth also an oration of yours, which he reading, and also many of 
your verses, he was so moved with thé matter so unlooked for, that the very 
countenance and gesture of the man, free from all flattery and deccit, betrayed 
that his mind was more than his words could utter, although he uttered many 
to your great praise; and forthwith he drew out of his pocket a portegue 
which you shall receive inclosed herein. I could not possibly shun the taking 
of it, but he would needs send it unto you, as a sign of his dear affection 
towards you, although by all means I endeavored to give it him again; which 
was the cause I showed him none of your other sister’s works, for I was afraid 
lest I should have been thought to have showed them of purpose, because he 
should bestow the like courtesy upon them; for it troubled me sore, that I 
must needs take this of him; but he is so worthy a man, as I have said, that 
it is a happiness to please him thus. Write carefully unto him, and as clo- 
quently as you are able, to give him thanks therefore. Farewell. From the 
Court, this 11th of September, even almost at midnight. 


She made an oration to answer Quintilian, defending that rich man which he 
accused for having poisoned a poor man’s bees with certain venomous flowers 
in his garden, so eloquent and witty that it may strive with his. She trans- 
lated Eusebius out of Greek, but it was never printed, because Christopher- . 
son at that time had done it exactly before. Yet one other letter will I set 
down of Sir Thomas to this his daughter, which is thus: 


Thomas More sendeth greeting to his dearest daughter Margaret: There was 
no reason, my dearest daughter, why thou shouldst have deferred thy writing 
unto me one day longer, for fear that thy letters, being so barren, should not 
be read of me without loathing. For though they had not been most curious, 
yet in respect of thy sex, thou mightest have been pardoned by any man; yea, 
even a blemish in the child’s face scemeth often to a father beautiful. But 
these your letters, Meg, were so eloquently polished, that they had noth- 
ing in them, not only why they should fear the most indulgent affection of 
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your father More, but also they needed not to have regarded even Momus’s 
censure, though never so testy. I greatly thank Mr. Nicholas, our dear friend 
(a most expert man in astronomy), and do congratulate your happiness whom 
it may fortune within the space of one month, with a small labor of your 
own, to learn so many and such high wonders cf that mighty and eternal 
workman, which were not found but in many ages, by watching, in so many 
cold nights, under the open skies, with much labor and pains, by such excel- 
lent, and above all other men’s understanding wits. This which you write 
pleaseth me exceedingly, that you had determined with yourself to study phi- 
losophy so diligently, that you will hereafter recompense by your diligence 
what your negligence hath heretofore lost you. I love you for this, dear Meg, 
that whereas I never have found you to be a loiterer (your learning, which 
is not ordinary, but in all kind of sciences most excellent, evidently showing 
how painfully you have proceeded therein), yet such is your modesty, that 
you had rather still accuse yourself of negligence than vainly boast of dili- 
gence; except you mean by this your speech that you will be hereafter so 
diligent that your former endeavors, though indeed they were great and 
praiseworthy, yet in respect of your future diligence, may be called negli- 
gence. If it be so that you mean (as I do verily think you do), I imagine 
nothing can happen to me more fortunate, nothing to you, my dearest daugh- 
ter, more happy; for, as I have earnestly wished that you might spend the 

remainder of your life in studying physic and holy Scriptures, by the which 

there shall never be helps wanting unto you, for the end of man’s life; which 
is to endeavor that a sound mind be in a healthful body, of which studies you 
have already laid some foundations, and you shall never want matter to build 
thereupon; so now I think that some of the first years of your youth, yct 
flourishing, may be very well bestowed in human learning and the liberal arts, 
both because your age may best struggle with those difficulties, and for that 
it is uncertain whether, at any time else, we shall have the commodity of so 
careful, so loving, and so learned a master; to let pass, that by this kind of 
learning, our judgments are either gotten, or certainly much helped thereby. 

I could wish, dear Meg, that I might talk with you a long while about these 
matters, but behold, they which bring on supper interrupt me, and call me 
away. My supper cannot be so sweet unto me as this my speech with you is, 

if I were not to respect others more than myself. Farewell, dcarest daughter, 

and commend me kindly to your husband, my loving son, who maketh me re- 

joice for that he studieth the same things you do; and whereas I am wont 
always to counsel you to give place to your husband, now, on the other side, 

I give you license to strive to master him in the knowledge of the sphere. 

Commend me to all your schoolfellows, but to 


Farewell again and again. 


your master especially. 


Eariy Rising and Morning Occupation in Utopia. 


(Scheme of a Happy Republic), pictures 
eir time and occupations so as to secure the 


Sir Thomas More, in his 
his ideal people disposi: 


of 


sufficient use of all their faculties of mind and body. ] 
six hours to labor, they devoted a portion of their evenings to recreation,—in 
summer, the early hour after supper in their gardens; and in both summer 
and winter, to music and discourse; and after eight hours devoted to sleep, 
‘“‘a great many, both men and women, of all ranks, go to hear lectures of one 
sort or another, according to the variety of their inclinations,” which lectures 
are “every morning before daybreak.’ In this suggestion he embodies his 
own daily habit of early rising, and his devotion of those hours to reading, 


writing, and contemplation. 





While they gave only 


ROGER ASCHAM AND THE LADY JANE GREY. 


{From Walter Savage Landor’s “Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men.” Volume IL., p. 79-84.] 





AscHamM.—Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most awful state; 
thou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. God hath willed it so: sub- 
mit in thankfulness. ; 

Thy affections are rightly placed and well distributed. Love is a secondary 
passion in those who love most, a primary in those who love least. He who is 
inspired by it in a great degree, is inspired by honor in a greater: it never 
reaches its plentitude of growth and perfection, but in the most exalted minds. 
... Alas! alas! 

JaNE.— What aileth my virtuous Ascham? what is amiss? why doI tremble? 

AscHaM.—I remember a sort of prophecy, made three years ago: itis a proph- 
ecy of thy condition and of my feelings on it. Recollectest thou who wrote, 
sitting upon the seabeach, the evening after an excursion to the Isle of Wight, 


these verses? 
Invisibly bright water! so like air, 


On looking down I feared thou couldst not bear 

My little bark, of all light barks most light, 

And looked again . . . and drew me from the sight, 
And, hanging back, breathed each fresh gale aghast, 
And held the bench, not to go on so fast. 

JANE.—I was very childish when I composed them; and, if I had thought 
any more about the matter, I should have hoped you had been too generous to 
keep them in your memory, as witnesses against me. 

AscHaM.—Nay, they are not much amiss for so young a girl, and there being 
so few of them, I did not reprove thee. Half an hour, I then thought, might 
have been spent more unprofitably ; and I now shall believe it firmly, and if 
thou wilt but be led by them to meditate a little, on the similarity of situation 
in which thou then wert to what thou art now in. 

JaNE.—I will do it, and whatever else you command me; for I am too weak 
by nature and very timorous, unless where a strong seuse of duty holdeth me 
and supporteth me : there God acteth, and not his creature. 

Those were with me at sea who would have been attentive to me, if I had 
seemed to be afraid, even the worshipful men and women were in the compa- 
ny; so that something more powerful threw my fear overboard: but I never 
will go again upon the water. 

AscHaM.—Exercise that beauteous couple, that mind and body, much and 
variously, but at home, at home, Jane! indoors, and about things indoors; for 
God is there too. We have rocks and quicksands on the banks of our Thames, 
O lady, such as ocean never heard of; and many, (who knows how soon!) may 
be engulphed in the smooth current under their garden walls. 

JANE.—Thoroughly do I now understand you. Yes indeed, I have read evil 
things of courts; but I think nobody can go out bad thence who entereth good, 
if timely and true warning shall have been kindly and freely given. 

AscuaM.—lI see perils on perils which thou dost not see, although thou art 
wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because love hath blinded thee, 
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for that surpasseth his supposed omnipotence; but it is because thy tender heart, 
having always lent affectionately upon good, hath felt and known nothing of 
evil. 

I once persuaded thee to reflect much: let me now persuade thee to avoid 
the habitude of reflection, to lay aside books, and to gaze carefully and stedfast- 
ly on what is under and before thee. 

JANE.—I have well bethought me of all my duties: O how extensive they 
are! what a goodly and fair inheritance! But tell me, wouldst thou command 
me never more to read Cicero and Epictetus and Polybius? the others I do re- 
sign unto thee: they are good for the arbor and for the gravel walk: but leave 
unto me, I beseech thee, my friend and father, leave unto me, for my fireside 
and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage and constancy. 

AscHAM.—Read them on thy marriagebed, on thy childbed, on thy deathbed! 
Thou spotless undrooping lily, they have fenced thee right well! These are the 
men for men: these are to fashion the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, 
whom God one day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom . . . Mind thou thy 
husband. 

JANE.—I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me; I love him with 
the fondest, the most solicitous affection. I pray to the Almighty for his good- 
ness and happiness, and do forget at times, unworthy supplicant! the prayers I 
should have offered for myself. O never fear that I will disparage my kind re- 
ligious teacher, by disobedience to my husband, in the most trying duties. 

AscHam.—Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous: but time will harden him: time 
must harden even thee, sweet Jane! Do thou, complacently and indirectly, 
lead him from ambition. 

JaNE.—He is contented with me and with home. 

AsonamM.—Ah Jane, Jane! men of high estate grow tired of contentedness. 

JANE.—He told me he never liked books unless I read them to him. I will 
read them to him every evening: I will open new worlds to him, richer than 
those discovered by the Spaniard; I will conduct him to treasures . . . O what 
treasures! . . . on which he may sleep in innocence and peace. 

AscHaM.—Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play with him, be 
his faery, his page, his everything that love and poetry have invented: but’ 
watch him well, sport with his fancies; turn them about like the ringlets round 
his cheeks; and if ever he meditate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, 
and bring back his thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse. 

Teach him to live unto God and unto thee: and he will discover that wo- 
men, like the plants in woods, derive their softness and tenderness from the 
shade. 
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ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD, ON THE EDUCATION OF HIS DAUGHTERS, 


To his Daughter. 
OcEaNn, AT Maura, Feb. 5, 1809. 

I received your letter, my dearest child; and it made me very happy to find 
that you and dear Mary were well, and taking pains with your education. The 
greatest pleasure I have amidst my toils and troubles is, in the expectation 
which I entertain of finding you improved in knowledge, and that the under- 
standing which it hath pleased God to give you both, has been cultivated with 
care and assiduity. Your future happiness and respectability in the world 
depend on the diligence with which you apply to the attainment of knowledge 
at this period of your life; and I hope that no negligence of your own will be 
a bar to your progress. When I write to you, my beloved child, so much 
interested am I that you should be amiable, and worthy of the friendship and 
esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot forbear to second and enforce 
the instruction which you receive, by admonition of my own, pointing out to 
you the great advantages that will result from a temperate conduct and eweet- 
ness of manner, to all people, on all occasions. It does not follow that you 
are to coincide and agree in opinion with every ill-judging person; but, after 
showing them your reason for dissenting from their opinion, your argument 
and opposition to it should not be tinctured with anything offensive. Never 
forget for one mdment that you are a gentlewoman,—and all your words and 
all your actions should mark you gentle. I never knew your mother—your 
dear, your good mother—say a harsh or a hasty thing to any person in my 
life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am quick and hasty in my temper; my 
sensibility is touched sometimes with a trifle, and my expression of it sudden 
as gunpowder; but, my darling, it is a misfortune which, not having been 
sufficiently restrained in my youth, has caused me much pain. It has, indeed, 
given me more pain to subdue this natural impetuosity than anything I ever 
undertook. I believe that you are both mild; but if ever you feel in your 
little breasts that you inherit a particle of your father’s infirmity, restrain it, 
and quit the subject that has caused it, until your serenity be recovered. 
So much for mind and manners; next for accomplishments. 

No sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming at it; and skill is 
acquired by repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every art; unless you 
aim at perfection, you will never attain it; but frequent attempts will make it 
easy. Never, therefore, do anything with indifference; whether it be to mend 
a rent in your garment, or to finish the most delicate piece of art, endeavor 
to do it as perfectly as it is possible. When you write a letter, give it your 
greatest care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts as you can make it. Let 
the subject be sense, expressed in the most plain, intelligible, and elegant 
manner that you are capable of. If, in a familiar epistle, you should be play- 
ful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit be not sharp, so as to give pain 
to any person ; and before you write a sentence, examine it, even the words of 
which it is composed, that there be nothing vulgar or inelegant in them. 
Remember, my dear, that your letter is the picture of your brains; and- those 
whose brains are a compound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, are to 
blame to exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or the pity of their 
friends. To write a letter with negligence, without proper stops, with 
crooked lines, and great, flourishing dashes, is inelegant; it argues either 
great ignorance of what is proper, or great ignorance towards the person to 
whom it is addressed, and is, consequently, disrespectful. It makes no 
amends to add an apology, for having scrawled a sheet of paper, of bad pens, 
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for you should mend them; or want of time, for nothing is more important 
to you, or to which your time can be more properly devoted. I think I can 
know the character of a lady pretty nearly by her handwriting. The dashers 
are all impudent, however they may conceal it from themselves or others ; and 
the scribblers flatter themselves with a vain hope, that, as their letter cannot 
be read, it may be mistaken for sense. I am very anxious to come to England, 
for I have lately been uriwell. The greatest happiness which I expect there, 
is to find that my dear girls have been assiduous in their learning. May God 
Almighty bless you, my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary too. 


Extracts from Letters to Lady Collingwood. 

This day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage; and I wish you 
many happy returns of it. If ever we have peace, I hope to spend my latter 
days amid my family, which is the only sort of happiness which I can enjoy. 
After this life of labor to retire to peace and quietness, is all I look for in the 
world. Should we decide to change the place of our dwelling, our route 
would, of course, be to the southward of Morpeth; but, then, I should be 
forever regretting those beautiful views, which are nowhere to be exceeded, 
and even the rattling of that old wagon that used to pass our door at six 
o’clock in a winter’s morning, had its charms. The fact is, whenever I think 
how I am to be happy again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth, where, 
out of the fuss and parade of the world, surrounded by those I loved most 
and who loved me, I enjoyed as much happiness as my nature is capable 
of. Many things that I see in the world give me a distaste for its finery. 

How do the dear girls go on? I would have them taught geometry, which 
is, of all sciences in the world, the most entertaining: it expands the mind 
more to the knowledge of all things in nature, and better teaches to distin- 
guish between truths, and such things as have the appearance of being truths, 
yet are not, than any other. Their education, and the proper cultivation of 
the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. To inspire them with a love of everything that is honorable 
and virtuous, though in rags, and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is 
the way to make them the darlings of my heart. They should not only read, 
but it requires a careful selection of books ; nor should they ever have access 
to two at the same time; but, when a subject is begun, it should be finished 
before anything else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their minds if they 
could acquire a sufficient knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, to give 
them an idea of the beauty and wonders of the creation! I am persuaded that 
the generality of people, and, particularly, fine ladies, only adore God because 
they are told it is proper, and the fashion to go to church; but I would have 
my girls gain such knowledge of the works of the creation, that they may 
have a fixed idea of the nature of that Being who could be the author of such 
a world. Whenever they have that, nothing on this side the moon will give 
them much uneasiness of mind. I do not mean that they should be stoics, or 
want the common feelings for the sufferings that flesh is heir to; but they 
would then have a source of consolation for the worst that could happen. . . . 

Do not let our girls be made fine ladies; but give them a knowledge of the 
world which they have to live in, that they may take care of themselves when 
you and I are in heaven. They must do everything for themselves, and never 
read novels, but history, travels, essays, and Shakspeare’s plays, as often as 
they please. What they call books for young persons are nonsense. The 
memory should be strengthened by getting by heart such speeches and noble 
sentiments from Shakspeare or Roman histgry, as deserve to be imprinted on 
the mind. Give them my blessing, and charge them to be diligent. 





Il. THOUGHTS ON FEMALE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENTS. 


[Selected from the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup.]) 





Tue following paragraphs are selected from a little volume of the 
Bishop of Orleans, translated by R. M. Phillimore—originally written 
in answer to opinions expressed by M. de Maistre in letters to his 
daughters, against any thing serious or ennobling in the education 
and employment of women which is not directly connected with 
the amusement and well-ordering of the household. 


THE AIM AND MERIT OF WOMAN. 


The Bishop does not attempt to controvert M. de Maistre’s opinion that “the 
great merit, the most honorable aim of a woman, is to make her home and hus- 
band happy, and to bring up her children well, and to make men of her sons— 
brave lads, who believe in God, and who do not fear cannon "—but he maintains 
that to do this “she must have a strong intelligence, judgment and character ; 
she must be persevering, industrious, and reflecting; as the Scriptures say, her, 
beauty and her amiability, which are the strength and embellishment of a house 
must be illuminated from on high. “As the sun rising over the world, so does 
@ good woman shine over her household.” The hand which holds the spindle 
and looks after the details of her house, must be the instrument of a head which 
is capable of planning and directing. And Solomon’s description is not that of 
a woman only occupied about material life; it is that of the wise woman, and 
if “her children rise up and call her blessed,” it is because she has the elevated 
sense of the things of life; the care of souls, and the foresight of the future, 
because she is ready for the noblest duties and disposed for the most serious 
thoughts; she is the worthy and intelligent companion of a husband, “ who is 
known in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the land.” What I 
should wish to see above all things is, not a race of learned women, but—what 
is necessary to their husbands, their children, and their households—intelligent, 
judicious women, capable of sustained attention, well versed in every thing 
that it is useful for them to know, as masters, mistresses of households, and 
women of the world; never despising any labor of the hands, and at the same 
time not only knowing how to occupy their fingers, but their minds also, and 
to cultivate their souls and their whole being. And I must add, that what is 
to be dreaded as the very worst of scourges is the frivolous, fickle, effeminate, 
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idle, ignorant, pleasure-loving woman, devoted to dissipation and amusement, 
and consequently opposed to all exertion, to almost all duty; incapable of all 
studious pursuits, of all consecutive attention, and therefore not im a condition 
to take any real share in the education of her children, or the affairs of her hus- 
band and her household. 


EXAMPLES OF STUDIOUS CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN THE EARLY AGES. 


The biogrtipher of the illustrious St. Boniface declares plainly, that St. Boni- 
face loved St. Lieba on account of her solid learning—eruditionis sapientia. 
This admirable virgin, in whom the light of the Holy Spirit was added to an 
enlightenment laboriously obtained by study, combined a purity and a humility 
—virtues that are such universal preservatives—with a learning in theology 
and the canon law which was of the greatest service to the early Germanic 
Church. And, indeed, St. Boniface was so far from despising the efforts of his 
spiritual daughter to raise herself intellectually, that sometimes he took from 
his apostolic occupations hours, which he did not consider as lost, in order to 
devote them to the correction of her literary compositions, her Latin verses, 
which he answered in the same style—poetical messages, carried across the seas 
by martyrs and confessors. 

And if, going still farther back, we examine more closely some facts in history, 
we shall find that, since the establishment of Christianity, women’s names are 
often seen on those literary monuments that have been most respected by time; 
for instance, the celebrated Hypatia, the teacher of Clement of Alexandria; the 
illustrious St. Catherine, who taught Christian philosophy, and confuted the 
pagan philosophers in the schools of Alexandria; and, again, St. Perpetua, who 
wrote the account of her martyrdom and the glorious fate of her companions. 

When peace was restored to the Church, and the age of the Doctors suc- 
ceeded the age of the martyrs, who is there more celebrated for the seriousness 
of their minds and the extent of their learning, than Paula and Marcella, Me- 
lania and Eustochium, and so many other holy and illustrious Christian women: 
—St. Marcella, in whom St. Jerome found so powerful an auxiliary against the 
heretics; St. Paula, who inspired St. Jerome to undertake his noblest and most 
important works, the Latin translation of the Bible from the Hebrew original, 
and a complete commentary on all the prophets. 

Nothing is more beautiful than St. Paula’s letter to St. Marcella; it shows us 
all that the latter did to raise the soul and the intellect of the holy women and 
the young virgins who called her their mother, and it shows us what was the 
extent of St. Paula’s eloquence and intellect. And, in the following century, 
what an aid Paulinus—who, besides being a great Saint, was the brilliant dis- 
ciple of Ausonius—found in Theresia; and who ought not to know that Elpicia 
(the wife of Boethius) composéd hymns which are adopted in the Roman Lit- 
urgy? In the middle of the barbarous ages one of the first obligations imposed 
on Christian virgins was to learn letters. As soon as any of them showed an 
aptitude for literature, they were excused from manual labor, according to St. 
Cesarius’s precept, in order that they might give themselves up entirely to in- 
tellectual pursuits. In the greater part of the monasteries we hear of them 
devoted to study. They write, translate, copy, and decipher continually. St. 
Radegunda does not content herself with receiving, at Poitiers, one of the last 
of the Roman poets, but she intrusts the literary education of her nuns to bim, 
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and as writers they soon excel their master. The writings of Baudonovia show 
a revival of classical purity and elegance. 

All the charm of Christian inspiration is shown in a hymn improvised by a 
nun of Poitiers at the moment of Radegunda’s death, and one of the first flowers 
of Christian poetry blossoms on the tomb of the holy Queen who had always 
been so devoted to literature. The monasteries of England, Ireland, and France 
teem with learned and pious women. 

“Tt is certain, from numerous and trustworthy testimonies,” writes M. de 
Montalembert, “that literary studies were cultivated in the seventh and eighth 
centuries in the women’s monasteries in England, with no less care and perse- 
verance than in those of men, and perhaps with still greater enthusiasm. The 
Anglo-Saxon nuns did not neglect the occupations peculiar to their sex. But 
manual labor was far from satisfying them. They voluntarily left the needle 
and the distaff, not only to transcribe manuscripts, and to illuminate them to 
suit the taste of the age, but above all to read and to study holy books, the 
Fathers of the Church, and even classical works.”* St. Gertrude, in Dagobert’s 
reign, knew all the Scriptures by heart, and translated them into Greek. She 
sent over the sea for Irish masters to teach music, poetry, and Greek to the 
cloistered virgins of Nivelle. From all these centres brilliant torches issued 
forth, such as Lioba, who founded the Abbey of Bischofsheim, Roswitha, and 
St. Bridget. It was by a holy woman that the study of Greek was inaugurated 
in the monastery of St. Gall And the knowledge of the learned Hilda was so 
highly considered in the Anglo-Saxon church, that more than once the holy 
abbess assisted at the deliberation of the bishops assembled in council or in 
synod, who wished to take the advice of her whom they considered as espe- 
cially enlightened by the Holy Spirit. But were we to enumerate all the 
examples of women in whom holiness has been accompanied by the gifts of the 
most luminous learning, the list would be too long, and we should have to go 
through all the first ages of Christianity. 


STUDY—A DUTY. 

I assert plainly that it is a duty in women to study and to instruct them- 
selves; and that intellectual labor ought to have its separate part assigned to 
it, amongst their own special occupations, and their most important obligations. 
The primordial reasons for this obligation are important, they are of divine 
origin, and absolutely incapable of being rejected; they are these :—In the first 
place, God never makes useless gifts; in every thing that God does, there is a 
reason, an aim; and if man’s companion is a reasonable creature; if, like man, 
she has been created in the image and resemblance of God; if she also has 
received from the Creator the gift of intelligence, the sublimest of all his gifts, 
it is in order to make use of it. ° 

Besides, all the gifts received from God, in order to be of some use, ought to 
be cultivated. The Scriptures tell us that the soul, like the earth when it is 





* The Monks of the West, vol. 5. This fifth volume and the two which precede it, written 
in the middle of a severe and inveterate illness, are prodigies of powerful inspiration, of tenderness 
and of elevation, and show the unflinching nature of a Christian, and a courageous soul, in the 
most grievous physical and moral trials. These are the books that I should like to see in the 
hands of every body—above all, at the present time, when we are inundated by such a wretched 
literature, and by so many writings of the most unwholesome description. 
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allowed to lie fallow, only brings forth wild fruits, “thorns and thistles.” And 
God has not made the souls of women, any more than he has those of men, to 
be like a shallow, sterile, and unwholesome soil. 

Again, every reasonable creature will have to give an account to God of his 
or her gifts; every one, according to the judgment of God, will be treated in 

. accordance with the gifts received, and in accordance with the profitableness 
and the works of each. 

God has given us all hands, which, according to the commentators, represent 
vigorous and intelligent action, but on condition that we do not return to him 
empty-handed. In short, He has explained Himself categorically in the parable 
of the talents, in which He declares that a strict account will be required of the 
use of every talent. And I do not know of any Father of the Church, or of 
any moralist, who has thought hitherto that this parable did not concern women 
as well as men. There is no distinction made here, each will have to give an 
account of that which has been intrusted to him or her; and human as well as 
divine good sense shows plainly enough that women, not more nor less than 
men, have the right to bury or to squander the gifts conferred upon them by 
God for the purpose of making a right use of them. 

I will then say with St. Augustine, that no creature to whom God has in- 
trusted the lamp of intelligence ought to permit herself to behave like one of 
the foolish virgins, in imprudently letting her lamp go out for want of trimming 
it; thus allowing the light to be spent, which is first intended for herself, and 
next, for others beside herself; and, since the question is about wives and 
mothers, for her husband and her children. 

I say it without any hesitation, Christian morality alone teaches woman, with 
a decisive and absolute authority, her real rights and duties in their necessary 
reciprocal relation. Yes; until you have persuaded woman that she is created 
first of all for God, next for herself and for her own soul, and lastly for her hus- 
band and her children, but after God, with God, and always for God, you will 
have done nothing either for the happiness or the honor of your families. 

The contrary system rests on a Pagan view of their destiny, and also, as has 
been. truly said, on the idleness of men who wish to retain their superiority with- 
out effort. The Pagan view is, that women are only charming, creatures,— 
passive, subordinate, and only made for the pleasure and the amusement of man. 
But, as I have said, Christianity has far other ideas. In Christianity the virtue 
of a woman, like that of a man, ought tc be voluntary, noble, active, and intel- 
ligent. She ought to know the whole extent of her duties, and all the divine 
knowledge which can be derived from them, for the benefit of her husband and 
her children. 


DANGER OF IGNORANCE AND FRIVOLITY. 

Human nature requires to bé instructed, enlarged, enlightened, and elevated 
in all its powers; and I must say, for my own part, that I have never found 
any thing more dangerous than repressed capabilities, unsatisfied desires, and a 
thirst unquenched. Thence arises that longing for knowledge which, for want 
of the good and the true, fixes on the bad and the false; thence arise those pas- 
sions, naturally generous and commendable, which turn against truth and 
virtue; thence arise those crooked, bad, and perverse notions adopted by an 
ignorance which knows neither how to exercise choice, judgment, or restraint 
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impaired health), from defective nursing, in families who could and would 
gladly pay for efficient nursing, if procurable, than even under the defective 
nursing which, till lately; was almost general in hospitals. Most of the hos- 
pital nurses had at least some knowledge of what they were about. However 
devoted and watchful the relative or the private nurse may be, while she is 
gaining her experience of wliat ought to be done, tlie object of her care has 
often passed out of its reach, or her own health has given way, and death has 
thus multiplied its victims. If relieved by the aid of a trained nurse, she might 
with an easy mind have left her charge and obtained the necessary rest.” 


RULES OF THE LIVERPOOL NURSES TRAINING SCHOOL. 


1. That the nurses are to attend the sick, both rich and poor, at hospitals or 
private houses, as the Committee or Lady Superintendent may appoint. 

2. That when sent from the Home to attend a patient, they receive their in- 
structions from the Lady Superintendent, and do not leave the case without 
communicating with her; this they can do by letter at any time. 

5. That no present or gratuity of any kind be accepted by a nurse, beyond 
some very trifling remembrance from or of the patient. 

4. That nothing belonging to a deceased patiettt is to be accepted by the 
nurse. 

5. That while on duty at the Home, at the Infirmary, or in private houses, 
the regulations of the establishment with regard to dress are to be observed by 
the nurse. 

6. That no male visitors to the nurses be admitted at the Home without spe- 
cial permission from the Lady Superintendent. 

7. That the nurses shall not take more than 14 pint each of table beer in the 
twenty-four hours, and no wine or spirits without a medical order; and that 
they shall carefully avoid adding unnecessarily to the expenses of a household 
either in board or washing. 

8: That a nurse is always to bring back with her a certificate of conduct 
and efficiency from the family of her patient or from the medical attendant. 

It is expected that the nurses will bear in mind the importance of the situa- 
tion they have undertaken, and will evince, at all times, the self-denial, for- 
bearance, gentleness, and good temper so essential in their attendance on the 
sick, and also to their characters as Christian nurses: They are to take the 
whole charge of the sick room; doing every thing that is requisite in it, when 
called upon to do so. When nursing in families where there are no servants, 
if their attention be not of necessity wholly devoted to their patient, they are 
expected to make themselves generally useful. They are also most earnestly 
charged to hold sacred the knowledge which, to a certain extent, they must 
obtain of the private affairs of households or individuals they may attend. 


A building (the Nurse’s Home) capable of accommodating a 
staff of nurses with a superintendent, a deputy, and three servants, 
was erected at the expense of an individual (Mr. W. Rathbone, mer- 
chant of Liverpool), on the grounds of the Infirmary, and placed 
under the charge of Miss Agnes Elizabeth Jones (daughter of Col. 
Jones of Fahan on the Lough Swilly, Ireland), who spent some time 
in the Nightingale School in connection with St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and in Kings College Hospital, to learn the system of these two 
nursing schools, the method of study, and the surgical and medical 
training pursued there. In the organization and instruction of the 
Training Department, Miss Jones was eminently successful, until her 
health failed. She died February 19, 1868, in the midst of her use- 
fulness, with 50 nurses, 150 pauper scourers, and 1,350 patients un- 
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Sir James Macxrntosa thus writes in his Journal, after devoting 
a fortnight (at intervals) to Madame de Sevigné’s Letters : 


POLITE CONVERSATION AND FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


When a woman of feeling, fancy, and accomplishment, has learned to con- 
verse with ease and grace, from long intercourse with the most polished so- 
ciety, and when she writes as she speaks, she must write letters as they ought 
to be written; if she has acquired just as much habitual correctness as is re- 
concilable with the air of negligence. A moment of enthusiasm, a burst of 
feeling, a flash of eloquence may be allowed; but the intercourse of society, 
either in conversation or in letters, allows no more. Though interdicted from 
the long-continued use of elevated language, they are not without a resource. 
There is a part of language which is disdained by the pedant or the declaimer, 
and which both, if they knew its difficulty, would dread; it is formed of the 
most familiar phrases and turns, in daily use by the generality of men, and is 
full of energy and vivacity, bearing upon it the mark of those keen feelings 
and strong passions from which it springs. It is the employment of such 
phrases which produces what may be called colloquial eloquence. Conversa- 
tion and letters may be thus raised to any degree of animation, without de- 
parting from their character. Any thing may be said, if it be spoken in the 
tone of society; the highest guests are welcome, if they come in the easy un- 
dress of the club; the strongest. metaphor appears without violence, if it is 
familiarly expressed; and we the more easily catch the warmest feeling, if we 
perceive that it is intentionally lowered in expression, out of condescension to 
our calmer temper. It is thus that harangue and declamations, the last proof 
of bad taste and bad manners in conversation, are avoided, while the fancy and 
the heart find the means of pouring forth all their stores. To meet this de- 
spised part of language in a polished dress, and producing all the effects of wit 
and eloquence, is a constant source of agreeable surprise. This is increased 
when a few bolder and higher words are happily wrought into the texture of 
this familiar eloquence. To find what seems so unlike author-craft in a book, 
raises the pleasing astonishment to its highest degree. 

Letters must not be on a subject. Lady Mary Wortley’s letters on her Jour- 
ney to Constantinople, are an admirable book of travels; but they are not kct- 
ters. A meeting to discuss a question of science is not conversation; nor are 
papers written to another, to inform or discuss letters. Conversation is relax- 
ation, not business, and must never appear to be occupation; nor must letters. 
Judging from my own mind, I am satisfied of the falsehood of the common no- 
tion, that these letters owe their principal interest to the anecdotes of the court 
of Louis XIV. A very small part of the letters consist of such anecdotes. 
Those who read them with this idea, must complain of.too much Grignan. | 
may now own that I was a little tired during the two first volumes: I was not 
quite charmed and bewitched till the middle of the collection, where there are 
fewer anecdotes of the great and famous. I felt that the fascination grew as I 
became a member of the Sevigné family; it arose from the history of the im- 
mortal mother and the adored daughter, and it increased as I knew them in 
more minute detail ; just as my tears in the dying chamber of Clarissa depend 
on my having so often drank téa with her in those early volumes, which are so 
audaciously called dull by the profane vulgar. I do not*pretend to say that 
they do not owe some secondary interest to the illustrious age in which they 
were written; but this depends merely on its tendency to heighten the dig- 
nity of the heroine, and to make us take a warmer concern in persons who 
were the friends of those celebrated men and women, who are familiar to us 
from our childhood. 

I once thought of illustrating my notions by numerous examples from ‘La 
Sevigné.’ The style of Madame de Sevigné is evidently copied, not only by 
her worshiper, Walpole, but even by Gray; who, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary merits of his matter, has the double stiffness of an imitator, and of a 
college recluse. 











POWER OF CHARACTER—UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


From “ Sermons for the New Life, by Horace Bushnell.” 





Tue following passages, in which Dr. Bushnell sets forth in a 
novel. and masterly manner the power, which a Christian exerts 
in the circle in which he moves, by what he és, in distinction from 
what he professes, is strikingly true of the Teacher. So it seemed 
to us when we first heard it delivered in the old North Church, 
Hartford, forty years ago, and so it seems to us now, when we 
have come to estimate more highly than ever before, the subtle, 
yet beneficent and inspiring influences which stream out from the 
voice, manner, action,—the daily life of the true teacher, as he 
goes out and in before his pupils, and discharges all his manifold 
duties in and out of the school-room. The train of thought is 
suggested by the record in John’s Gospel (xx, 8), in which the 
unhesitating step of Peter, as he approaches and at once enters the 
sepulchre, decides John,—“ then went in also that other disciple.” 

There are two gorts of influence belonging to man; that which is active or 
voluntary, and that which is unconscious ;—that which we exert purposely or 
in the endeavor to sway another, as by teaching, by argument, by persuasion, 
by threatenings, by offers and promises,—and that which flows out from us, 
unawares to ourselves, the same which Peter had over John when he led him 
into the sepulchre. The importance of our efforts to do good, that is of our 
voluntary influence, and the sacred obligation we are under to exert ourselves 
in this way are often and seriously insisted on. 

But there needs to be produced, at the same time, and partly for this object, 
a more thorough appreciation of the relative importance of that kind of influ- 
ence, or beneficence which is insensibly exerted. The tremendous weight and 
efficacy of this, compared with the other, and the sacred responsibility laid 
upon us in regard to this, are felt in no such degree or proportion as they should 
be; and the consequent loss we suffer in charaeter, as well as that which the 
Church suffers in beauty and strength, is incalculable. 

The influences we exert unconsciously will almost never disagree with our 
real character. They are honest influences, following our character, as the 
shadow follows the sun. And, therefore, we are much more certainly responsi- 
ble for them, and their effects on the world. They go streaming from us in 
all directions, though in channels that we do not see, poisoning or healing 
around the roots of society, and among the hidden wells of character. If 
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good ourselves, they are good; if bad, they are bad. And, since they reflect 
so exactly our character, it is impossible to doubt our responsibility for their 
effects on the world. We must answer not only for what we do with a pur- 
pose, but for the influence we exert insensibly. 

Histories and biographies make little account of the power men exert insen- 
sibly over each other. They tell how men have led armies, established em- 
pires, enacted laws, gained causes, sung, reasoned, and taught ;—always occu- 
pied in setting forth what they do with a purpose. But what they do without 
a purpose, the streams of influence that flow out from their persons unbidden 
on the world, they can not trace or compute, and seldom even mention. So 
also the public laws make men responsible only for what they do with a posi- 
tive purpose, and take no account of the mischiefs or benefits that are commu- 
nicated, by their noxious or healthful example. The same is true in the dis- 
cipline of families, churches, and schools; they make no account of the things 
we do, except we will them. What we do insensibly passes for nothing, be- 
cause no human government can trace such influences with sufficient certainty 
to make their authors responsible. 

But you must not conclude that influences of this kind are significant, be- 
cause they are unnoticed and noiseless. How is it in the natural world? Be- 
hind the mere show, the outward noise and stir of the world, nature always 
conceals her hand of control, and the laws by- which she rules. Who ever 
saw with the eye, for example, or heard with the ear, the exertions of that tre- 
mendous astronomic force, which every moment holds the compact of the 
physical universe together? The lightning is, in fact, but a mere fire-fly spark 
in comparison ; but, because it glares on the clouds, and thunders so terribly in 
the ear, and rives the tree or the rock where it falls, many will be ready to 
think that it is a vastly more potent agent than gravity. 

The Bible calls the good man’s life a light, and it is the nature of light to 
flow out spontaneously in all directions, and fill the world ynconsciously with 
its beams. So the Christian shines, it would say, not so much because he will, 
as because he is a luminous object. Not that the active influence of Christians 
is made of no account in the figure, but only that this symbol of light has its 
propriety in the fact that their unconscious influence is the chief influence, and 
has the precedence in its power over the world. And yet, there are many 
who will be ready to think that light is a very tame and feeble instrument, be- 
cause it is noiseless. An earthquake, for example, is to them a much more 
vigorous and effective agency. Hear how it comes thundering through the 
solid foundations of nature. It rocks a whole continent. The noblest works 
of man,—cities, monuments, and temples,—are in a moment leveled to the 
ground, or swallowed down the opening gulfs of fire. Little do they think 
that the light of every morning, the soft and genial, and silent light, is an agent 
many times more powerful. But let the light of the morning cease and return 
no more, let the hour of morning come, and bring with it no dawn: the out- 
cries of a horror-stricken world fill the air, and make, as it were, the darkness 
audible. The beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of the sun. The vegetable 
growths turn pale and die. A chill ereeps on, and frosty winds begin to howl 
across the freezing earth. Colder, and yet colder, is the night. The vital 
blood, at length, of all creatures, stops congealed. Down goes the frost to- 
ward the earth’s center. The heart of the sea is frozen; nay, the earthquakes 
are themselves frozen in, under their fiery caverns. The very globe itself, too, 
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and all the fellow planets that have lost their sun, are become mere balls of 
ice, swinging silent in the darkness. Such is the light, which revisits us in the 
silence of the morning. It makes no shock or scar. It would not wake an 
infant in his cradle. And yet it perpetually new creates the world, rescuing it, 
each morning as a prey, from night and chaos. So the Christian is a light, 
even “the light of the world,” and we must not think that, because he shines 
insensibly or silently, as a mere luminous object, he is therefore powerless. 
The greatest powers are ever those which lie back of the little stirs and com- 
motions of nature; and I verily believe that the insensible influences of good 
men are as much more potent than what I have called their voluntary or active, 
as the great silent powers of nature are of greater consequence than her little 
disturbances and tumults. The law of human influence is deeper than many 
suspect, and they lose sight of it altogether. The outward endeavors made by 
good men or bad to sway others, they call their influence; whereas it is, in 
fact, but a fraction, and, in most cases, but a very small fraction, of the good or 
evil that flows out of their lives. Nay, I will even go further. How many 
persous do you meet, the insensible influence of whose manners and character 
is so decided as often to thwart their voluntary influence; so that, whatever 
they attempt to do, in the way of controlling others, they are sure to carry the 
exact opposite of what they intend! And it will generally be found that, 
where men undertake by argument or persuasion to exert a power, in the face 
of qualities that make them odious or detestable, or only not entitled to re- 
spect, their insensible influence will be too strong for them. The total effect 
of the life is then of a kind directly opposite to the voluntary endeavor ; which, 
of course, does not add so much as a fraction to it. 


Double Line of Communication. 

If we distinguish man as a creature of language, and thus qualified to com- 
municate himself to others, there are in him two sets or kinds of language, one 
which is voluntary in the use, and one that is involuntary; that of speech in 
the literal sense, and that expression of the eye, the face, the look, the gait, the 
motion, the tone or cadence, which is sometimes called the natural language of 
the sentiments. This natural language, too, is greatly enlarged by the conduct 
of life, that which, in business and society, reveals the principles and spirit of 
men. Speech, or voluntary language, is a door to the soul, that we may open 
or shut at will; the other is a door that stands open evermore, and reveals to 
others constantly and often very clearly, the tempers, tastes, and motives of 
their hearts). Within, as we may represent, is character, charging the common 
reservoir of influence, and through thesé twofold gates of the soul, pouring it- 
self out on the world. Out of one it flows at choice, and whensoever we pur- 
pose to do good or evil to men. Out of the other it flows each moment, as 
light from the sun, and propagates itself in all beholders. 

As subjects of influence, we find every man endowed with two inlets of im- 
pression; the ear and the understanding for the reception of speech, and the 
sympathetic powers, the sensibilities or affections, for tinder to those sparks of 
emotion revealed by looks, tones, manners, and general conduct. And these 
sympathetic powers, though not immediately rational, are yet inlets, open on 
all sides, to the understanding and character. They-havg a certain wonderful 
capacity to receive impressions, and catch the meaning of signs, and propagate 
in us whatsoever falls into their passive molds, from others. The impressions 
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they receive do not come through verbal propositions, and are never received 
into verbal proposition, it may be, in the mind, and therefore many think 
nothing of them. But precisely on this account are they the more powerful, 
because it is as if one heart were thus going directly into another, and carry- 
ing in its feelings with it. Beholding, as in a glass, the feelings of our neighi- 
bor, we are changed into the same image, by the assimilating power of sensi- 
bility and fellow-feeling. Many have gone so far, and not without show, at 
least, of reason, as to maintain that the look or expression, and even the very 
features of children, are often changed, by exclusive intercourse with nurses 
and attendants. Furthermore, if we carefully consider, we shall find it scarcely 
possible to doubt, that simply to look on bad and malignant faces, or those 
whose expressions have become infected by vice, to be with them and become 
familiarized to them, is enough permanently to affect the character of persons 
of mature age. I do not say that it must of necessity subvert their character, 
for the evil looked upon may never be loved or welcomed in practice; but it is 
something to have these bad images in the soul, giving out their expressions 
there, and diffusing their odor among the thoughts, as long as we live. 

It is by one of these modes of communication that we are constituted mem- 
bers of voluntary society, and by the other, parts of a general mass, or mem- 
bers of involuntary society. You are all, in a certain view, individuals, and 
separate as persons from each other: you are also, in a certain other view, 
parts of a common body, as truly as the parts of a stone. Thus if you ask 
how it is that you and all men came, without your consent to exist in society, 
to be within its power, to be under its laws, the answer is, that while you are 
a man, you are also a fractional element of a larger and more comprehensive 
being, called society—be it the family, the church, the state. In a certain de- 
partment of your nature, it is open; its sympathies and feelings are open. On 
this open side you all adhere together, as parts of a larger nature, in which 
there is a common ‘circulation of want, impulse, and law. Being thus made 
common to each other voluntarily, you become one mass, one consolidated so- 
cial body, animated by one life. And observe how far this involuntary com- 
munication and sympathy between the members of a state or family is sov- 
ereign over their character. It always results in what we call the national or 
family spirit; for there is a spirit peculiar to every state and family in the 
world. Sometimes, too, this national or family spirit takes a religious or an ir- 
religious character, and appears almost to absorb the religious self-government 
of individuals. What was the national spirit of France, for example, at a cer- 
tain time, but a spirit of infidelity? What is the religious spirit of Spain at 
this moment, but a spirit of bigotry, quite as wide of Christianity and destruct- 
ive to character as the spirit of falsehood? What is the family spirit in many 
a house, but the spirit of gain, or pleasure, or appetite, in which every thing 
that is warm, dignified, genial, and good in religion, is visibly absent? Some- 
times you will almost fancy that you see the shapes of money in the eyes of 
the children. So it is that we are led on by nations, as it were, to a good or 
bad immortality. Far down in the secret foundations of life and society, there 
lie concealed great laws and channels of influence, which make the race com- 
mon to each other in all the main departments or divisions of the social mass— 
laws which often escape our notice altogether, but which are to society as 
gravity to the general system of God’s works. 
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Instinct of Imitation in Children. 

We begin our mortal experience, not with acts grounded in judgment or 
reason, or with ideas received through language, but by simple imitation, and, 
under the guidance of this, we lay our foundations. The child looks and listens, 
and whatsoever tone of feeling or manner of conduct is displayed around him, 
sinks into his plastic, passive soul, and becomes a mold of his being ever atter. 
The very handling of the nursery is significant, and the petulance, the passion, 
the gentleness, the tranquillity indicated by it, are all reproduced in the child. 
His soul is a purely receptive nature, and that, for a considerable period, with- 
out choice or selection. A little further on, he begins voluntarily to copy every 
thing he sees. Voice, manner, gait, every thing which the eye sees, the mimic 
instinct delights to act over. And thus we have a whole generation of future 
men, receiving from us their very beginnings, and the deepest impulses of their 
life and immortality. They watch us every moment, in the family, before the 
hearth, and at the table; and when we are meaning them no good or evil, 
when we are’ conscious of exerting no influence over them, they are drawing 
from us impressions and molds of habit, which, if wrong, no heavenly disci- 
pline can wholly remove; or, if right, no bad associations utterly dissipate. 
Now it may be doubted, I think, whether, in -all the active influence 8f our 
lives, we do as much to shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in this 
single article of unconscious influence over children. 


Power of Manner and Presence—illustrated in Paul. 


It is not mere words which turn men; it is the heart mounting, uncalled, 
into the expression of the features; it is the eye illuminated by reason, the 
look beaming with goodness; it is the tone of the voice, that instrument of the 
soul, which changes quality with such amazing facility, and gives out in the 
soft, the tender, the tremulous, the firm, every shade of emotion and character. 
And so much is there in this, that the moral stature and character of the man 
that speaks are likely to be well represented in his manner. If he isa stranger, 
his way will inspire confidence and attract good will. His virtues will be seen, 
as it were, gathering round him to minister words and forms of thought, and 
their voices will be heard in the fall of his cadences. And the same is true of 
bad men, or men who have nothing in their character corresponding to what 
they attempt to do. If without heart or interest you attempt to move another, 
the involuntary man tells what you are doing, in a hundred ways at once. A 
hypocrite, endeavoring to exert a good influence, only tries to convey by words 
what the lying look, and the faithless affectation, or dry exaggeration of his 
manner, perpetually resists. We have it fora fashion to attribute great or even 
prodigious results to the voluntary efforts and labors of men. Whatever they 
effect is commonly referred to nothing but the immediate power of what they 
do. Let us take an example, like that of Paul, and analyze it. Paul wasa 
man of great fervor and enthusiasm. He combined, withal, more of what is 
lofty and morally commanding in his character, than most of the very distin- 
guished men of the world. Having this for his natural character, and his 
natural character exalted and made luminous by christian faith, and the mani- 
fest indwelling of God, he had of course an almost superhuman sway over 
others. Doubtless he was intelligent, strong in argument, eloquent, active, to 
the utmost of his powers, but still he moved the world more by what he was 
than by what he did. The grandeur and spiritual splendor of his character 
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were ever adding to his aetive efforts an element of silent. power, which was 
the real and chief cause of their efficacy. He conyinced, subdued, inspired, 
and led, because of the half divine authority which appeared in his conduct, 
and his glowing spirit. He fought the good fight, because he kept the faith, 
and filled his powerful nature with influences drawn from higher worlds. 


The Silent Power of Christ—the Light of God. 


And here I must conduct you to a yet higher example, even that of the Son 
of God, the light of the world. Men dislike to be swayed by direct, voluntary 
influence. They are jealous of such control, and are thereforebest approached 
by conduct and feeling, and the authority of simple worth, which seem to make 
no purposed onset. If goodness appears, they welcome its celestial smile; if 
heaven descends to encircle them, they yield to its sweetness; if truth appears 
in the life, they honor it with a secret homage; if personal majesty and glory 
appear, they bow with reverence, and acknowledge with shame, their own vile- 
ness. Now it is on this side of human nature that Christ visits us, preparing 
just that kind of influence which the spirit of truth may wield with the most 
persuasive and subduing effect. It is the grandeur of his character which con- 
stitutes the chief power of his ministry, not his miracles or teaching apart from 
his character. «wiracles were useful, at the time, to arrest attention, and his 
doctrine is useful at all. times as the highest revelation of truth possible in 
speech ; but the greatest truth of the gospel, notwithstanding, is Christ him- 
self—a human body beeome the organ of the divine nature, and revealing, 
under the conditions of an earthly life, the glory of God! The Scripture 
writers have much to say, in this connection, of the image of God: and an 
image, you know, is that which simply represents, not that which acts, or rea- 
sons, or persuades. Now it is this image of God which makes the center, the 
sun itself, of the gospel. The journeyings, teachings, miracles, and sufferings 
of Christ, all had their use in bringing out this image, or what is the same, in 
making conspicuous the character and feelings of God, both toward sinnersand 
toward sin. And here is the power of Christ—it is what of God’s beauty, 
love, truth, and justice shines through him. It is the influence which flows 
unconsciously and spontaneously out of Christ, as the friend of man, the light 
of the world, the glory of the Father, made visible. 

The Christian is called a light, not lightning. In order to act with effect on 
others, he must walk in the Spirit, and thus become the image of goodness: 
he must be so akin to God, and so filled with His dispositions, that he shall 
seem to surround himself with a hallowed atmosphere. It is folly to endeavor 
to make ourselves shine before we are luminous, If the sun without his 
beams should talk to the planets, and argue with them till the final day, it 
would not make them shine; there must be light in the sun itself, and then 
they will shine, of course. And,this, my brethren, is what God intends for 
you all. It is the great idea of his gospel, and the work of his spirit, to make 
you lights in the world. His greatest joy is to give you character, to beautify 
your example, to exalt your principles, and make you each the depository of 
his own almighty grace. But in order to this, something is necessary on your 
part—a fuli surrender of your mind to duty and to God, and a perpetual de- 
sire of this spiritual intimacy; having this, having a participation thus of the 
goodness of God, you will as naturally communicate good as the sun commu- 
nicates his beams, 











RECENT SCHOOL CODES AND STATISTICS. 





I. SWITZERLAND. 
Tue last national census of the different Cantons was taken on the 
first day of December, 1870, with the following general results : 


IN 3-4 0/-hliicaticneik acerecernebanh-dearaciok whi arte 1,305,670 
BL Sivin.dunUeeeudencdesesestecseceriacsn<n’ Se 


My cvicis ccusedsade ‘iat aia edema 2,670,345 
ee NI sae 6aciené st cdesss béeccessccee SORREEE 
EE ere ee eee: 
TN 00 05-4405 6-448 bles ae sakes sian 557,820 
Mumber of houseg,........cccccces pebeewienebaas 390,318 
Families speaking i, UL CETEE Tere --.. 384,561 
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We arrange the results of the Census of 1870 ‘by Cantons and 
Half Cantons, in a Table, which will also present the date when 
the several Cantons came into the Federal Compact, together with 
the Cantonal Budget for Army and Schools in 1870. 





























CANTONS Year of | Population, | Square | CANTONAL EXPENSE. 
AND HALF CANTONS. Admiss’n.| Dec., 1870. Miles. | Schools. Army. 
DS BR. cccscacees paiaahateeni enti 1353 501,875 2,615 | 1,076,558fr, 858,830fr, 
SN eoreTes comt fn 284,477 659 881,804 516,449 
SO re sees} 1803 229.596 1,226 398,597 562,170 
4. Aargau,........ cecal «ae 198,731 538 500,668 334,290 
5 St, Gallen,...... -e-| 1803 191,039 781 167,586 326,593 
B, ESOP, co cccccceece ---| 1332 132,154 480 201,168 212,485 
We pc cnceccvecosesee --| 1803 119,312 1,082 122,076 111,093 
GB, Beiburg..ccccccscncesces 1481 110,536 632 160,683 168,497 
Da Aiads0egneedenetyens --| 1814 97,409 2,016 37,503 146,910 
ee 1814 95,563 308 177,097 150,874 
Bie MI. coccsesogdeccecosceeses 1803 93.260 384 131,048 | 117,575 
BR. Geaeblindam,....cccccceqecceeces 1803 92,793 2,706 104,127 153,017 
Be GERGA cc ccccccccdcecccecesccccs 1814 89,416 110 335,445 227,840 
a 1481 74,636 292 101,630 | 145,008 
Pinch nssesncccnccveqesoices 1307 47,728 358 14,266 34,886 
16. Schaffhausen, .............-0000. 1501 37,650 118 109,284 | 177,084 
Bie GR cceccccccesscoces ecccecece 1 35,223 265 14,7 52,337 
Se inc 0d as0n coemeceneeaseqesqees 1352 20,986 91 12,652 {| 18805 
We Mp acse o-cscqecequccspeesecese 1307 16,095 418 12,106 | 2,947 
HALF CANTONS. | 
NE, cnsnncqeesqccontacees 1501 54,051 166 455,790 | 164,450 
D, Bansb-ctadl, 0... cecccccccccccces 47,124 15 | 
3. Appenzell- outer-Rhoden, oesosceqe 1573 48,7 102 } 
4. Appenzell-inner-Khoden, ... ..... 11,926 61 51,315 80,531 
5. Unterwalden-ob-wnld, ............ 1307 | 14,437 186 
6. Unterwalden-nid-wald,..'.......... } 11,711 112 11,594 23,225 
2,656,493 | 15,721 | 5,157.756fr.' 4,508,901fr. 
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The foregoing Table is made up from recent official statistics 
furnished by the Federal authorities at Berne to Wm. Hepworth 
Dixon, and published in “ The Switzers,” from which we gather the 
following paragraphs, in some instances somewhat condensed : 

Although there are 22 Cantons, each recognized by the Federal 
Constitution as sovereign in matters strictly local, three of these 
original Cantons have been sundered by party feuds, each of the 
six Half-Cantons holding a portion of the divided sovereignty, as 
‘well as of the representation in the Federal Council. 

»Canton Basle [Basel, as spelt by Mr. Dixon, and many authors,] 
was formally divided, in 1833, in consequence of old local jeal- 
ousies springing from city and country considerations,—Basle-stadt 
or town, having its capital and constituency in the old city ; and 
Basle-land, or country, holding its local legislation in Lienthal, and 
each having one deputy in the Federal Assembly, where the in- 
fluence of the old Canton .is lost by the deputies voting different 
ways on all great questions. 

The Appenzells were divided as far back as 1597, on the religious 
discussions of that period, the mountain districts clinging to the 
ancestral church, and the lowland hamlets with different social and 
industrial habits, adopting the doctrines of the reformers; and the 
old Swiss League bestowed on the former the name of Appenzell 
outer-Rhoden [beyond the Rhoden Alp], with the hamlet of Appen- 
zell for its seat of government; and on the latter the name of Ap- 
penzell-inner-Rhoden [below the Rhoden] with Trogen for its capi- 
tal; and as with the deputies of Old Basle, the representatives of 
these half cantons neutralize each other at Bern. 

Unterwalden was divided centuries since by the Kernwald forest 
into hamlets over or beyond [0b-wald], and into others under or 
below [nid-wald] the wood—the former having the capital at Sar- 
nen, and the latter at Stanz. 

A similar division is likely to follow the religious and political 
feuds, which have for years divided the inhabitants of Canton 
Fribourg—these differing views springing from race and creed, 
language and occupation, seem to widen and deepen from year to 
year, and to find no controlling force below the Federal Compact, 
which may ultimately absorb the Cantonal organizations, leaving 
all local administration with the Communes—which have ever exer- 
cised no small portion of the functions of independent States. The 
Commune is the unit of Swiss organization, and is the source and 
secret of Swiss republicanism, corresponding to the New England 
town. It is so held by the Swiss themselves. 
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To the amount (5,157,756 frs.) paid out of the Cantonal budget, 
must be added 5,000,000 frs. expended by the several Communes 
on their own schools, and 287,611 frs. contributed by the Federal 
Council to the Polytechnic School at Zurich, to reach the total cost 
(10,445,367 frs.) of public instruction in Switzerland for 1870, 
while the cost (4,508,901 /rs.) of the military service as paid by 
the Cantons in the same year, was increased by the sum of 5,486,- 
396 frs. from the Federal budget, making the total expenditure for 
the army 9.995,297 frs. We add extracts from The Switzers. 


The School in Switzerland. 


In Switzerland, the primary business of the State is keeping school A 
school is one of the first things present to the eyes of a Swiss, child, and one 
of the last things present to the mind of a Swiss man. It comes to him in his 
cradle, and attends him to his grave. He could not cast it from him if he 
would; he would not cast it from him if he could. 

A Swiss child dreams of school as urchins in an English city dream of work. 
He knows it is his fate in life. He sees his brother and sister go to school; he 
sees them bring their lessons home; he sees them rise at dawn to learn their 
tasks. If he is stout of limb and clear of sight, his turn will come, and he 
must also troop to school. 

In coming to a certain age—in some the age of six, in some of seven—his 
right to stay at home, to play at top, and make mud pies, will cease. He isa 
member of the Commune, and the Commune will not suffer him to live and die 
a pig. The school will sieze him, hold him fast for years, and rear him into 
what he is to be: a baker, goatherd, student, tinker, what not; but in any case 
it will not lose its grasp until he grows into a man. But then an infant Swiss 
dreams pleasantly of school, while urchins in our country dream unpleasantly 
of work. If school is fate to a Swiss child, the vision comes to him in likeness 
of a fairy, not a hag. 

Among the many quaint old fountains in these streets of Bern—with heroes, 
knights, and ladies on the shafts—there is a fountain in the corn-market, with 
an ogre, known to Bernese little folks as kindle-fresser—children-catcher—look- 
ing up the street. This ogre has a tooth for boys and girls, and clutches them 
as they go by. A child is disappearing down the monster’s throat; three chil- 
dren flutter in the monster's wallet; and a bunch of children twist and wriggle 
in the monster’s belt. That monster will devour them one and all. Grown 
men dispute about the legend of this ogre in the streets of Bern. One holds 
him out to be a feudal lord, another as an emblem of the Church. A pastor 
tells me that the ogre who devours his offspring is the Revolution; and a sharp 
young student from the neighboring college, whispers he is only Time. But 
neither man nor boy in Bern imagines that this ogre represents the school. A 
noble lady, sweet of face and firm of purpose, with her arms about the chil- 
dren's necks, would be to man and boy alike the type of school. 

The fairest edifice a Swiss can see when he goes out to walk, is his village 
school, his city school, his Cantonal school, according as he happens to reside 
in country or in town. A jail, a workhouse—nay, a town-hall, may nestle in 
some corner where a curious eye might miss it; but school, a college, an acad- 
emy, is sure to be in sight, the pride of every village slope and every city 
square. In Zurich and Lausanne, the intellectual capitals of Switzerland— 
Teutonic capital and Latin capital—the noblest buildings are the public schools. 
If we except the Federal Hall at Bern, the Polytechnic in Zurich is the finest 
edifice in this country; fine alike in site, proportion, fitness, and display. “Our 
childrea,” says to me a sage professor, “are so much accustomed to regard the 
schoolhouse as the foremost building in a city, that they fall into the drollest 
errors when they go abroad.” He tells me, as an illustration of such errors, 
that some years ago he took his daughter, when a child of ten, to France; and, 
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being at Versailles, he heard her clap her hands, and cry with glee, “ Look 
here, papa! here is the schoolhouse! It was the garden front of that huge pile. 

[t is the same—or very near the same—when you are out of town. You 
walk into some deep and sombre gorge, with jagged heights and foaming tor- 
rents, where the pines can hardly cling, a chalet here and there, high up, on 
what appears an inaccessible ledge of rock, and near you not a sound, except 
the crash of falling trees, just breaking the oppressive monotone of rushing 
floods, “No school in such a gorge,” you haply say, when lo) a square white 
building rises in your front. In England, such a thing would be a shooting- 
box; and here it is a village school. In less secluded nooks, these buildings 
are on @ larger scale. Take that of Sarnen. Smiling on the bright, green 
water, stands the finest editice in the Canton, and of course it is a public school. 
Wander round St. Gallen—that St. Gallen which was once a seat of Benedic- 
tine learning, and is now the seat of a new trade in lace. One side of the fine 
public park is occupied by the Cantonal school—a noble edifice even in this 
land of noblé schools. Even at Einsiedeln, the great basilica is fronted by a 
handsome Communal school. 

The larger number of these schools belong to the Commune; for in every 
hamlet where there may be twenty boys and girls, the mayor and council must 
provide a school and hire a master. Next to the Communal schools in number, 
stand the burgher schools, which are supported by the State. The Canton is 
the State. As yet there is but one Federal school in Switzerland, the Poly- 
technic in Zurich, which has now become, for all the world, a model school of 

ractical life. A great desire is felt in Zurich, Bern, Geneva, and Lausanne to 

und a Federal university of the highest class—to challenge Bonn and Heidel- 
berg, if not Berlin. The Federal Constitution gives the power to found it; but 
as yet the project has been chilled by local jealousies, the fruit of those diversi- 
ties of race, of creed, of speech, which makes us wonder that a Switzerland 
exists at all. But several of the Cantons have their universities on a smaller 
scale, and with their faculties more or less complete. Basil has a university. 
Bern has a university. Zurich, Neufchatel, Geneva, have their own universities. 
Vand, Luzern, St. Gallen, and Ticino, each of these Cantons has a separate 
university. No people in the world can boast of so many seats of learning in 
proportion to their number as the Switzers can. 


Democracy at School. 


Attention to his school is not a fixed and formal business to a Switzer, as it 
might be to a Briton and a Frank, but an unceasing and engrossing duty from 
his cradle to his grave. The school is, with a Switzer, always as a child and as 
aman. No sooner has he ceased to be a pupil, than he starts into a principal. 
The village schools are governed by the villagers; and as a member of his vil- 
lage, be he preacher, woodman, goatherd, innkeeper, he must share in managing 
these public schools. He has to build them, to conduct them, and to keep them 
up. He has to choose the teacher and director, and to pay a portion of their 
stipends from his private purse. In time, he is a parent, with his little ones to 
tend and train. Then opens up a new relation to his village schools. He is a 
visitor, on private more than public grounds. Each parent has a right t&visit 
and inspect the school, to see the teacher, and consult the records of his child. 
Good teachers welcome these parental visits; for a parley with the father helps 
the teacher with his child. The circle of his duty is complete, and so a Switzer 
Hever can forget his school, and what concerns his school. 

School politics are public politics. With the Church and chapel they make the 

pular politics; but in a Switzeric mind, there is an earlier stage of thought 

an either Church or chapel reaches, and that earlier stage is the school. 

In many Cantons there is some assertion in the fundamental law, that the 
true end of public instruction is to combine democracy with religion; that 
every boy attending at a public school may grow up into a good citizen and a 

Christian. In the law of Zurich it is said: “The people's schools shall 
train the children of all classes, on a plan agreed upon, to be intelligent men, 
useful citizens, and moral and religious beings.” In the law of Luzern it is 
laid down that “ The school affords to every boy and girl, capable of education, 
the means of developing their mental and physical faculties, of training them 
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for life in the family, in the community, in the church, and in the state ; of put- 
ting them in the way to gain their future bread.” In Vaud, the law declares 
that “Teaching in the public schools shall be in accordance with the principles 
of Christianity and democracy.” In the law of Thurgau, it is stated that “The 
general aim of a primary school shall be to call out the power and talents of 
the children, so as to give them the knowledge and capacity of citizen-life, and 
to train them to be moral and religious men and women.” Almost every Can- 
ton puts a clear announcement of this principle in front—the business of a 
public teacher is to make his boys good republicans and good Christians. 

But the rule thus stated in the form of law is subject to revision year by 
year. The Jesuits and their party put religion first; and if they had their 
way, would make it first and last. The liberals bring democracy to the front; 
and some among them, if they had their way, would make it all in all. With 
us elections mostly turn on trade, alliances, aud policy; in Switzerland, they 
mostly turn on school affairs; and hence the fundamental laws are in a stage 
of ebb and flow, as the conservative or democratic party gain the upper hand, 

In Zurich there was recently a question in debate which set the city in a 
blaze. A new girls’ school was wanted; every one allowed it, though a 
stranger might have fancied there were schoola enough. The only question 
was in which locality the citizens should build that school. Two parties came 
into the front—a clerical party and a liberal party ; those who put religion first, 
and those who put democracy first. ‘‘ Let us build this school for females near 
the minister,” said the clerical party, “for the female mind is more susceptible 
than the male; and if we keep the women we shall always have the men.” 
The radical party met them with a counter-cry: “No more connection of the 
church and school; the clergy have no business in the class-room; let us build 
on neutral ground—beyond the ancieut walls, among the vineyards, in the 
sunshine.” Public policy was with the radicals. No ground was vacant near 
the minister, save the public square, and open places are so rare in Zurich that 
a project for invading one of them with stone and mortar, meets with public 
opposition, like a project with ourselves for trenching on a public park. The 
war of words grew hot; elections turned upon it; till the clerical party got 
the sober people, known as péres de famille, on their side. These fathers said 
their girls should grow beneath the shadow of the minister; it was better for 
them; it was more respectable; it was their fate. And so the school was 
built on the ancient cloisters, round the graves of venerable monks. A slice of 
public ground was added from the public square. 

In Bern a new girls’ school is wanted. The site must be a fine one; yea, 
the very best in Bern. But sites are diffivult to find in this old city, where 
the narrow ridge of ground is occupied from gate to bridge with ancient houses. 
There are left the public gardens, called the Lesser Ramparts, where the bands 
perform, the citizens walk, the children play, and strangers watch the sun set 
on the Bernese Alps. Can any part of this delicious garden be surrendered? 
Yes; for one great purpose, and that purpose only—for a school. The site is 
given; but when the plans are drawn, it is discovered that some lime trees of 
enormous size and matchless beauty—trees which scent the air and cool the 
paths—must be destroyed. A second public pang,—and they are gone. No 
pride and glory of the town must stand between a Switzer and his school. 

In Lausanne you find the natives talking much, and wisely, of an inter-can- 
tonal movement in support of what is held in certain towns to be, “ the just 
influence” of the French-speaking section of the League. That section is 
rauch weaker than the German-speaking section; but in days gone by it held 
a share of power beyond the value of its numbers, on aecount of its superiof 
learning, energy, and dash. But now the tables have been turned, for German 
science has beaten French science, just as German arms have subdued French 
arms. Lausanne is not the literary capital; that supremacy has gone to 
Zurich. Geneva is no longer the political centre; that supremacy has gone to 
Bern. Fact and fear have roused the Gallic Cantons into crusade for the pres- 
ervation of their rights. Professor Eugéne Rambert lives in Zurich, where he 
holds the chair of Literature. Aware of what is going on, he sees that “La 
Suisse Romande” is losing ground. He calls his countrymen to arms. A 
party meet in the Hétel de Ville, Lausanne—tbe men of Neufchatel, Geneva, 
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Vaud, and Valais—when the state of things is carefully explained, and a pro- 
posal made to found a League of French-speaking Cantons to defend them- 
selves against the ever-increasing German force. But how are they to hold 
their own? By artifice, corruption, violence? Not a dream of such things 
clouds their minds. The meeting sees and says it isa question of the public 
schools. French education is below the mark ;—it ought to be improved; and 
the Société Intercantonale proposes to revise and widen the superior education 
in the three French-speaking cities of Lausanne, Geneva, and Neufchatel. But 
how? By means, says Rambert, of a French University in Celtic Switzerland. 
Professor Rambert is a native of Lausanne, and he proposes to erect this Fed- 
eral University in Lausanne. But here creeps in once more the sign of race. 
Instead of urging that the three French-speaking cities should subscribe the 
money and begin the work, these Celtic Switzers ask their common country— 
in the main Teutonic—to provide the means. The League, they say, is rich; 
the Canton poor. The Communes are already taxed beyond their strength ; 
the Cantons can not bear fresh burthens; let a generous country pay. 


School Festival and Holiday. 


A band, a line of flags, much patter of small feet, with now and then a 
swell of fervid song; some fifteen hundred girls in white; a troop of magis- 
trates and councilors, pastors, teachers, foreign consuls; then a second band, 
with firemen in their casques, and landwehr in their uniforms; some fifteen 
hundred boys in line of march; soft babble of young voices, in the intervals 
of drums and trumpets. 

Scene—The English Garden at Geneva. Time—the afternoon of Tuesday, 
June the twenty-seventh. Group—the pupils of the primary schools. Occa- 
sion—the completion of the half-year’s school work. Prizes have been given 
to the deserving scholars. Lists of those most worthy of such honors have 
been read aloud. The magistrates of the republic have addressed the mall in 
cheery and exciting words. It is a great day in their lives. They are the 
heroes of one happy hour; and all their faces glow with inner fire. A word is 
given—the bugles sound—the lines begin to move; and soon the English Gar- 
den is behind us. 

For the last three days the skies have opened all their gates; this morning 
brought a pause in the great roar of rain, and as the heads of columns quit 
the ground a gleam of sunshine shoots to right and left, and soon the city and 
the lake are bathed in golden light. The Canton is agog with joy. All men 
make way for the procession. Ha! the merry ones! Good children! Soldiers 
of the Lord! are some of many greetings, as the boys and girls troop forward, 
_ the quays, and winding by the Molard, up the Rue Corraterie, reach the 

toral palace, where the magistrates receive them, and regale them. After 
honest fare and kindly speech, the children march to the theatre, where conjur- 
ors and showmen entertain them; then to the Plainpalais, where all the city 
goes to meet them; and a happy day is ended with a wonderful discharge of 
fireworks, rockets, wheels, and detonating stars. Much glory to the boys and 
girls; but glory earned by weeks of earnest work. 

The festivals and holidays of a Switzer are connected with his life at school. 
Each change is made the pretext for a feast. On’ going to school there is a 
feast ; on leaving school there is a feast: at every stage of his advance there is 
a feast. There is vacation feast, assembling feast; when a new teacher comes 
there is a feast, and when a teacher leaves there is a feast. The school is made 
to him, by public and by private acts, a centre of all happy thoughts and times. 
It shares the joys of home and the rewards of Church. At school, a Swiss boy 
finds his mates, with whom he learns to sing and play, to drill and shoot. The 
teacher is to him a father. With this teacher he will grow into a man, assisted 
on his way with care and love, unmixed with either foolish fondness or paternal 
pride. With him, and with his mates, the lad will take his country strolls, col- 
lecting rocks and plants; will push his boat across the lake, and dive into the 
secrets of the ancient water-folk; will pass by train into some neighboring 
Commune, where the arts are other than he sees at home. All bright and 
pleasant things are grouped about him; and in after-time, when farm and coun- 
ter ovcupy his cares, these school days will seem to him the merriest of his life. 
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The school, the pupil, and the teacher, are forever in the public eye. The 
scholars promenade the streets with music, flags, and songs. All men make 
room for them, salute them, glory in them, as the highest product of their 
State. 


Gymnastic and Military Drill. 


The elements of drill begin the very first week of a scholar’s course. A 
teacher sets his pupils in a row; he makes them stand erect; he moves their 
limbs together; las them bend, recover, stretch the hands, march, leap and 
jump. All Kinds of games are practiced in the play-ground. Every game 
that tends to open and expand the chest, to nerve the limbs, and give a car- 
riage to the frame, is studied, and if need be, introduced. From six to eight a 
lad is exercised in simple motions of the body; at the age of nine he learns to 
hold a pole, to run with ropes, and swing on bars. From ten to thirteen, harder 
things, made easy by the previous training, are commenced. The lines are 
formed like regular squads; the exercise is but another name for drill. In 
walking, running, hopping. every one obeys the word; whirls, changes front, 
and halts, as he is told. All exercise is orderly and rhythmical. Much care is 
taken with the halting, turning round, and facing to the right and left. The 
squads are put through many exercises in bending, twisting, reaching, and 
recovering at ease. Long jumps, and high jumps, every sort of sport on foot, 
with hanging by the hands and feet from rings, with climbing poles and ropes, 
with bounding from a spring-board, aud a hundred games that strengthen, 
temper, and adjust the frames. On leaving one of these rural schools, at fif- 
teen years of age, a lad is fit for any part that he is likely to obtain; is fit to 
be a waiter, farmer, boatman, fruiterer, and so on; and is also fit to exercise his 
public rights—tg hold his rifle, and cast his vote. For such a lad can read and 
write, can sing and shoot; he knows the constitution of his country, and can 
follow with a free intelligence the politics of his city and his State. 

The only folk you see in these free Cantons clothed in uniforms, are students 
coming from the public schools, and yet this League of free republics is not 
unprepared for war. You find no soldiers in the street, because these Cantons 
have no separate military class; but every man you see, in shop or field, would 
start into a soldier if his bugle called; a soldier, armed, equipped, and ready 
for the march. The groom who feeds your horse may be a corporal; the doc- 
tor who prepares your draught may be a captain of the line. No power is 
wasted by these Cantons. Every man is trained to face his duties, when the 
trumpet sounds. 

Come with me to the Cantonal drill-ground; that of Zurich, for example. 
In a broad, green meadow, called the Wollis Hofen, lying at the foot of Uetli- 
berg, the boys of Zurich drill and shoot on summer days. The meadow is an 
ancient river-bed, now soft and grassy, with a ridge of ground about it, shut- 
ting off the lake; four miles in distance from the Polytechnic and the Cantonal 
schools. Hither march the boys on certain days with fife and drum, with glit- 
tering steel and mounted guns; the linesmen carrying rifles, the artillery wear- 
ing swords. Some companies of Cantonal troops are in advance; going out to 
practice at the range. A group of teachers and professors—men whose names 
are known to Europe—Kinkel, Végelin, and Behn-“schenburg—are with the 
boys, and will be followed, later in the day, by groups of parents, sisters, and 
it may be sweethearts, ready with their cheering cries and waving hands, to 
mark each movement in the field. Arrived at Wollis Hofen, the procession 
halts, a line is formed, the names are called, the arms and uniforms are noted, 
and the several companies told otf to drill and shoot. A little drill suffices for 
the younger fry; who march, and wheel, and skirmish, and are then dismissed 
for play. But play itself is part of drill, These youngsters race and leap, and 
throw the ball, and try to catch their comrades in a coil of rope. Two swords 
are stuck jnto the ground as barriers, and the urchins chase each other around 
these shining points. More work is given to boys of riper age; the full bat- 
talion drill, and firing, company by company, at a range of butts. A volunteer 
myself, I note the do‘ngs of these lads. and find in them a good deal to approve ; 
though much of it is better for the field than for parade The wheeling is a* 
little loose; the line is sometimes bent; and here and there a lad falls out of 
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. But chese are faults of that loose system which the Zurichers have bor- 
rowed from tiv French. The skirmishing is quick and steady; the recovery 
Into time alert. Still better is the firing ata mark. I should not like to be a 
Zouave, clambering up a rock, with one of those young marksmen of fifteen 
behind the ledge. 

A park of guns is on the ground. The Cantonal schoolboys form the line; 
the Polytechnic students serve the guns. Except that many of the lads wear 

they have very much the look of youths who will be soldiers by and 

y. A canteen is erected on the meadow, but no sign of drink being close 
at hand is seen, A thin red wine is sold to such as want it; but the boys pre- 
fer their grapes and apples—fruit of which they seem to have abundant crops. 
One corner of the meadow is enlivened by a band, round which the ladies and 
performers sit; and at the butts a rifle-mateh is on between two Cantonal 
Shooting clubs. The boys observe this shooting with intense delight; a cry of 
rapture greets each score; and men of every age, from eight to eighty, and of 
every rank, from laborers to professors—stand together on this Zurich drill- 
ground, foot to foot, and wrist to wrist, as it were, in the freemasonry of arms. 

Some cheap and homely prizes—canes, and drinking mugs, and albums—are 
distributed by a city magistrate, to such as have done well. The band strikes 
up the Rhine Watch, and the youngsters shout hurrah, and toss:their caps in 
the sky. A great professor speaks a few warm words; and the business of the 
day is done. A bugle calls, and the homeward march begins. Half Zurich 
comes to greet us on the quays and in the streets, and having spent ten hours 
in the open field, we all feel ready for a frugal supper and a dreamless sleep. 

In every Canton of the League you find such schools of arms as that of 
Wollis Hofen ; drill and shooting grounds belonging to the State, and reckoned 
as the necefsary adjuncts of a public school. For with every Switzer drill 
begins as soon as he can stand erect and poise a stick: In many Cantons drill 
begins at six; in others it begins at seven; of course in very simple sort, as 
moving at word, as beating time, as carrying satchel on the back. At ten the 
work becomes more serious; there is wheeling, skirmishing, recovering, form- 
ing squares, deploying into line, and marching, both in columns and in files. 
As they grow up, the pupils drill with arms; and in the fullness of their teens 
they practice firing at a mark. A field-day in the drill-ground is regarded by 
the scholars as a play-day. Every one is eager for a prize. The thing itself is 
nothing, for the glory is enough. Some magistrate of the republic gives away 
the prize; the Cantonal Journal registers the fact; a hundred friends and 
neighbors praise the happy shot. To be a marksman in the village is to bear 
away the palm. Thus every male you meet above the age of seventeen is a 
soldier, ready in the hour to take the field. 

It was in view of this national armament that General Dufour wrote to the 
French Minister of War, in 1870 in view of the complication of military prep- 
aration, and the desire not to be embroiled in the adventures of either side: 
“We have an army more than 100,000 strong, well drilled and armed, sup- 
ported by a landwehr, numbering very nearly a hundred thousand more. Our 
guns are ready for the field; our rifles are ds good as we can find. We have 
our camp for tactics, and our schools for exercise. We have among us many 
military circles; but beyond all these defenses, we can count on the national 
spitit in the heart of every citizen—a resolution to protect our independence 
and neutrality, let the storm break on us from whatever side it may.” 


LATER SCHOOL REFORMERS. 
Johannes Sieber. 


JoHANNeES SresER was the master of a village school at Uster, on the Grie- 
fen Lake, some dozen miles from Zurich. Uster was a feudal hamlet, now it 
is a weaving station. On the knoll above the weavers’ houses rests the rem- 
nants of a castle, which are turned to use as court-house, jail, and inn. A 
tower, on which the weavers drink their beer, commands the lake below, and 
in the distance sweeps the peaks and ereste of Schwyz. Near by a group of 
factories frets the sky and smoking chimneys overtop both feudal tower and 
Gothic spire. In Uster, Sieber was employed in teaching rustics how to read 
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and sing. Like nearly all his class he was a politician of advancing views. 
His school was in the shadow of that ancient pile; a living proof that victory 
is with the popular cause. He was no learned pundit; he had taken no 
degree ; but he was full of speech and pluck; and, more than all, he had the 
sense to see that this great struggle of the popular and conservative parties 
turned upon the public schools. 

“You see the fruit but not the root,” my host explains to me, as we were 
driving past. “These youngsters streaming from the Cantonal school steps, are 
like the vines on yonder wall ; they flourish in our soil, but draw their being from 
a distant source. We Switzers are not poets and inventors; we are homely 
folk; but then we know a good thing when we see it, and are quick to try if it 
will suit us. I am not an old man yet; butin my youth you might have passed 
from Basel to Ticino and not have seen a decent public school.” 

“You have not let the grass grow under your feet, then?” 

“Not only is our scheme of State instruction new, it is Germanic, and not 
Latin in its origin, its spirit, and its plan. We date our University in Zurich 
from an early time; but in that early time the church was always in a teacli- 
er’s mind. A teacher seldom thouglt of civil life. He was a priest; he wished 
to make his pupils priests. His school was a part of some religious house; 
some priory, some abbey, where the ruler was in holy orders. His instruc- 
tion was devoted to a single purpose. Priests required some letters, and they 
got some. Girls required no letters, and they got none. Females had no 
chance of learning how to read and write, except through private means and 
at enormous cost. A man who wished his girls to learn, was forced to hire a 
priest and lodge him in his house! ” 

“The change came on, you think, with the revolt from Rome?” 

“With Martin Luther. Rome was pagan in her spirit. She would never 
give her system of instruction to all classes. Luther was our source of civic 
life. He was the first to claim that public teaching should extend to all; to 
rich and poor, to male and female, and to bond and free. Yes, Luther is the 
father of democracy. He, more than any Switzer, shaped our politics and 
framed our laws.” 

Thomas Scherr. 


Who is Thomas Scherr, some reader asks, that he should stand in line with 
Luther? Scherr is not a man of name, and yet his work was good and he 
performed it well. In Zurich he is dearly loved. As Luther gave to public 
teaching a popular spirit, Scherr endowed it with a popular form. Scherr is 
the actual founder of the system now prevailing in Canton Zurich; and in no 
slight measure is the author of her wealth, intelligence, and fame. She loves 
him all the more that she was cruel to him while he lived, and torn with 
anguish for him when he died. Born in the small village of Hohenrechberg, 
in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, Thomas Scherr received his training in the 
public school, and feeling a vocation for the teacher’s office, studied pedagogy 
as an art, and got appointed to a desk. His fame soon spread abroad; for he 
was not a teacher only, but a special teacher, with ideas of his own. Pro- 
moted to the mastership of a deaf and dumb institution, he arrested wide 
attention by his plan for teaching mutes how to speak. At twenty-four he 
came to Zurich, where the state of Education was below the mark. Here he 
got appointed to the Blind School, which he thoroughly reformed, and with 
such full approval of the city that the Government increased his school by 
adding to it a department for the deaf and dumb, in order that his theories of 
teaching might be fully tried. Before that day, the time was 1825 to 1836, all 
teachers of the deaf and dumb had been content with the opinion of De I’ Epée 
and the Abbé Sicard, that the only way to teach a mute is by the hand. Wat- 
son in England, Heinicke in Germany, Clerc in the United States, were follow- 
ers of that method. Scherr had other thoughts. No man, he found, is natu- 
rally mute. A child is dumb because he is first deaf and does not hear articu- 
late sounds. But may he not be taught articulation through the eye? Scherr 
thought he might. He dropped the finger-alphabet and tried to teach his 
pupils to articulate in letters, syllables and words. Articulate sounds are 
formed by breathing through the lips and teeth, along the palate and the 
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tongue, and all the movements of these organs, while the sounds are issuing 
may be seen. A little care and patience, and the pupil imitates these move- 
ments, and acquires the gift of speech. A double end is gained; for while 
he learns the art of breathing words, he also learns the art of reading them. 
A class of mutes who can distinguish what the master says, can also train the 
accents on each other's lips, by sight. The power of interchanging thought, 
if not so rapid as in men with all their senses, is complete. A great success 
attended Scherr. Some pupils learned to speak with ease, and many learned 
to speak a bit. In six years he had made his ground so sure that, when the 
Canton wished to frame a better code, he was elected to the Education Council, 
and intrusted by that Council with the task of drawing up a general law. 
Public codes are common now, for every Canton in the League has framed a 
public code; but in the days of Scherr such things were new and strange, and 
the Federal party, urged by Dr. Bluntschli (one of the aristocrats, whose ances- 
tors had governed Zurich long before she joined the Forest Cantons), led the 
innovator an uneasy life. 

Seherr wished this business of education to be made a business of the State. 
He held that every one should go to school, that every village should provide a 
school, that every citizen should take his share in managing a school, and that 
the parents should be pressed to visit and’ inspect the school. He wished to 
see the school a home, and hoped to call the family spirit to his help. To him 
no subject was so serious as the school. He meant the world to see things as 
he saw them; and he hoped by means of public festivals to bring the highest 
interests of the Canton on the public schools. One part of his reform the Can- 
ton put in force without delay. The want of Zurich was the want of Europe— 
teachers who were fit to teach. Except in Germany, no such artists in tuition 
could be found; and Scherr proposed to found a training college near the city, 
where selected youths of either sex might be instructed in this difficult and 
important art. 

Four miles from Zurich city, on a slip of vineyard mirrored in the waters, 
stands the pretty thorp of Kiisnacht. In this pretty thorp his training col- 
lege was erected. Three years later, Kiisnacht was a place of name and fame, 
and men from every part of Europe flocked to see the master at his work.* An 
impetus was given to teaching in all countries, more than all in the Teutonic 
Cantons of the League. As teacher, Scherr was very great. His lessons on 
the forms of speech, and on the graces of expression, were remarkable for 
neatness, brilliancy, and point. With boys and girls he had a vast success; 
his manner was convincing, and his power of illustration and comparison was 
endless. Scherr was happy in his work, and all, except the Federal party, who 
hire open enemies of public education, were extremely proud of Scherr. The 
wider grew his fame the sharper grew his pain. A cry rose up against him 
that he wished to ruin trade by driving every boy and girl to school. A hun- 
dred manufacturers declared that they would have to close their shops. They 
could not carry en their works. Their industry would perish, and their capital 
be lost. If Scherr were suffered to go on they must remove their mills to Can- 
tons where such fools were not allowed to tamper with the laws of trade. 
They might be driven away to France. 

Scherr answered that the city was extending on all sides; five hundred new 
houses were being built; the streets were cleaner, quieter than of yore; the 
port was filled with an increasing fleet of boats; and thousands of foreign 
artists were coming to the tewn for work. New public buildings were com- 
menced; the ancient walls were overthrown; new terraces and gardens rose 
on either side the lake; new book-shops opened; singing clubs were formed ; 
a theatre was built; some fine hetels were added to the town: the Dom was 
put into repair; a higher plane was reached. The Feudal party were convicted, 
not convinced; and when the next reflax of passion brought them into power 
they wreaked their hatred on the man, although they were not strong enough 
ito stay his work. Scherr died in exile from the Canton he had made his own. 





* Prof. Bache made the Normal School at Kiisnacht known to American teachers, in his 
Report on Education in Europe in 1838, and an account of his visit was published in Barnard’s 
Normal Schools in 1846, and in the American Journal of Education iu 1858. 
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Johannes Sieber seized the golden chance. A master of a school like Scherr, 
he found the liberal sentiment was with his class. The name and cause of 
Scherr were dear to all; and Sieber wrote that name, that cause, upon his flag. 
The Liberals took him for their leader, and the fight being won, they carried 
him from his desk as Uster into Government House in Zurich, where he holds, 
under the pure democracy, the two chief offices of this Canton—President of 
the Council, and Director of the Education Board. 


Miteracy Unknown. 


Director Max Wirth, of Bern, assures me that no boy, no girl, exists in this 
Confederation—save an idiot here and there—who cau not read and write. 
far as one can judge, Herr Wirth is right, as to the outer side of things. All 
Switzers seem to be—and to have been—at school. There must be some 
exceptions to this happy rule; exceptions in remote and barren wilds, where 
nature gives her offspring an embrace like that of wolves and bears. In cities 
there are no illiterate classes like the savages of London, Paris, and New 
York; but in such chasms as break the snowy alps of Schwyz and Uri, where 
the pine and larch can hardly grasp the rocks, there may be found some un- 
kempt, untaught boors. Not many, perhaps—but some; enough to show that 
men are men, and that the sternest rules may fail where nature works against 
them. More than once, in crussing by the passes of Graubiinden, through the 
Fore Rhine country, [ have come on village schools shut up; and on inquiring 
at the nearest house of call, have learned that they are closed for more than six 
months out of twelve. In summer time a lad is on the mountains tending 
goate; in winter time his house is buried under snow. The school is three 
miles from his door; how can he be expected to attend it every day? -The 
law may tell him he must go to school. The law sounde well enough in Chur; 
but who shall fetch him from the Alpine tops, and who unearth him from the 
falling snow? In these secluded mountain troughs the life is hard, the priest 
is easy, and the village mayor is kind. A peasant mayor can feel for peasant 
woes; and though he reads the law, and talks of putting it in force from day 
to day, the months slip by, and Johann is not seen at school. But these ex- 
ceptions hardly tell against the mass. In looking broadly for results, these 
Alpine savages may well be dropped. ‘“ We reckon all such waifs and strays 
as idiots,” Wirth remarks. They need not mar the picture, though they shade 
it with a little cloud. 

In general terms, all Switzers, male and female, may be said to read and 
write, to keep accounts, to sing, to shoot, and take a personal and intelligent 
part in what concerns the public weal. 


Compared with the United States. 


How much unlike the state of things in England, who shall need to say? 
At home, we English stand outside the lists; and even in the United States 
our kinsmen show to disadvantage. Take the census of 1860 in the United 
States. The figures will astound some persons who have long been saying that 
if education is neglected on the parent soil, it flourishes abundantly among our 
sons. How stands the record; In America the number of illiterate men and 
women, white of skin, and over twenty-one years old, is upwards of a million. 
The number of illiterate persons is increasing, not diminishing. In 1840 the 
white-skins over twenty-one who could not read and write were 549,850; in 
1850 these illiterates had increased to 962,898; in 1860 they had swelled to 
1,126,575. If you were to throw ‘in other classes—red-skins, black-skins, 
yellow-skins—you would increase this number very much. The yellow-skins 
and red-skins were not counted in this census, but the black-skins were; and 
from this color only the Department of Education add 1,150,536 adults to the 
mass of ignorant whites. In all, the States report that they are burthened 
with a population of 2,872,111 whites and blacks who neither read nor write. 

Thus the number of ignorant adults in America—of men who read no 
books, no laws, no constitutions, no reports, yet exercise political power—is 
greater than the. whole population of Switzerland. It may be fancied that 
these ignorant whites are strangers; this is partly true, though not to any 
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large extent... The mass of those who neither read nor write are natives of the 
soil, We cite these figures from the census :— 


Illiterate white adults, 1860: 
Rak cate ds an tie once n0d,n0he8 gor ends --. 871,418 
BORE id 0's 002 db npn caeenene ne eeccccsee 346,893 
But some may dream that this neglect of education in America is partial 
only; in the ignorant South, in. the chaotic West. The tables yield no facts 
that would support this view. What strikes one most in going through these 
tables is the uniformity of ignorance in the leading States. Virginia—home 
of chivalry—is the most ignorant State of all; but North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee are not far behind. Read this tale of grown-up white men and women 
who (in 1860) could neither read nor write :— 


In the State of Virginia, 
- North Carolina, 


Pennsylvania, 
New York, 

Horace Mann asserts that these returns are far below the facts. He takes 
some pains to show that many persons are ‘returned as able to read and write 
who are not able; and he adds no less than forty in the hundred to these num- 
bers, in correction of that false return. He nearly doubles the enormous totals 
of these ignorant whites. 

From this pleasing picture of Swiss schools and popular education in 
the nineteenth century, as compared with the most advanced nations in 
the same period, it will be instructive to get a glimpse of school life in 
the fifteenth century, not only in Switzerland, but in the heart of Eu- 
rope, as we find it recorded at the time, in the autobiography' of Thomas 
Platter; a pupil and teacher of the Schools of Canton Valais. As a 
measure of the progress, not only of popular education, but of the 
higher culture of that, and even of a much later period, we introduce 
from Raumer a chapter on the Universities in the sixteenth century, 
-and a frightful picture of the demoralization which characterized those 
seats of learning, down even to the beginning of the present century. 
We shall thus realize more clearly the exceeding low point from which 
the progressives of the eighteenth century began their work, and the 
debt of gratitude which is due to such educators as. Ratich, Comenius, 


Franké, Pestalozzi, and Fellenberg. 
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IV. SUPERIOR AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

The statistics of institutions and pupils in the departments of Superior 
and Professional Instruction will be found on the next page, and the his- 
torical development and present organization of these departments of the 
system will be given in another volume. 


V. BUDGET OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 1870. 


The principal items of State appropriations for public schools and 
institutions for the year 1869, were given under the head of central 
administration, to which these expenditures belong. We give below a 
few particulars which throw light on the details of the system. 


I. The State expenditures for Primary Instruction was 2,651,254. liras, 
which included: (a.) 1,500,000 in subsidies to the local communities ; (b.) 608,- 
600 for normal schools; (c.) 124,964 for girls’ schools; (d.) 93,914 for deaf- 
mutes’ schools. The local taxes for primary schools realized 1,500,000 diras, 

IJ. The sum appropriated to Secondary Instruction was 4,092,878 liras, viz. : 
(a.) Salaries of professors, &c., in State Lyceums, 1,185,593; (b.) in Royal Gym- 
nasiums, 867,000; (c) in State Technical Schools, 579,668; (d.) for Examina- 
tions, 110,000; (e.) for special aid and subsidies, 93,382; (7) in National board- 
ing colleges, 316,795. These sums are exclusive of 578,920 received from 
endowments in the Neapolitan provinces, and 1,849,221 from similar sources in 
other provinces, besides an equal amount from local communities, making, the 
aggregate expenditure for secondary instruction about 9,000,000 liras, exclu- 
sive of private tuition. 

III. Superior Instruction, including 20 Universities and several Higher Sci- 
entific Institutes, absorbed 5,469,386 diras. Among the items are, (a.) for sala- 
ries of rectors, professors, heads of laboratories, cabinets, &., 3,530,405;. (b.) 
scholarships and prizes 162,653; (c.) for museums, cabinets, observatories, libra- 
ries, classics, 1,200,000 ; (d.) for Superior Institute at Florence, 315,820; school 
of engineers at Turin, 100,750; do. at Naples, 76,850; do. at Milan, 90,410; 
Scientific Academy at Milan, 54,000; Superior Normal school at Pisa, 42,000; 
Medical College at Naples, 27,540; Provisional University schools, 23,415; 
three Veterinary schools, at Milan, Turin, and Naples, 226,315. 

IV. (a.) Academies, Museums, &., of Science and Art, receive 550,000 liras ; 
in this class are the Royal Academy at Turin, the Crusca, at Florence, Royal In- 
stitutes at Milan and Venice, 162,342; (b.) Historical studies of Italy, 27,700; 
(c.) Museum at Naples, including excavations in old cities and Pompeii, 269,324; 
(d.) Observatories at Milan and Naples, 34,000; (e.) for Academies of the Fine 
Arts, 1,413,568 liras, viz.: Royal Academies at Turin, Florence, Pisa, Modena, 
Bologna, Parma, Carrara, &c.; Royal Foundry in bronze at Florence; Conser- 
vatories of Music at Milan, Parma, Florence, Naples, Palermo, &c.; Royal Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts. 

V. The public libraries at Naples, Florence, and Milan, receive 120,000, in 
addition to the income of special endowments; other libraries containing 
5,059,895 volumes, receive special appropriations. Total, 521,528 liras. 

VI. The Central and Provincial administration absorbed 816,965 liras; (a.) 
372,000 liras in the Central; 253,500 in department of the Minister; 28,500 
by the Superior Council; 90,000 for Provincial Special Inspections. The Pro- 
vincial Administration expended 444,465 liras. 

VII. Total expenditures in 1869 were about 16,000,000 liras, or 1.56 of 
entire State expenses. 


VI. STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS. 
The statistics of public instruction in a kingdom made up of so many 
provinces, till recently accustomed to entirely different systems, are 
for the present necessarily imperfect. 
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1. Primary Instruction. In 1866 there were 24,682 public primary schools, 
viz: 14,240 for boys, and 9,737 for girls; whilst the number of private primary 
schools was 5,435, viz: 2,726 for boys, and 2,341 for girls; making a total 
of 31,117 primary schools, viz: 16,966 for boys, and 12,078 for girls. Besides 
these, there were (in 1863) 2,803 evening and Sunday schools. 

The total namber of scholars in the public schools was 1,102,721, viz: 630,230 
boys, and 472,491 girls; and in the private schools, 115,149, viz: 56,068 boys, 
an! 59,081 girls. ‘Total, 1,217,870 scholars : 686,348 boys, and 531,522 girls. 

The number of teachers in the public schools was 26,019, viz: 15,478 male 
teachers, and 10,541 female teachers; whilst in the private schools there were 
6,371 teachers, viz: 3,047 male teachers, and 3,324 female teachers ; making a 
total of 32,391 teachers, viz: 18,526 male teachers, and 13,865 female teachers. 

Thas the total numbers are as follows (of all the primary schools with the 
exception of evening and Sunday schools) : 31,117 schools, 32,391 teachers, and 
1,217,870 pupils. For the education of primary teachers there are 91 seminarics 
and model schoo's, and 44 conferences or institutes. 

2. Secondary Instruction. There exist the following kinds: lyceums (/ycei), and 
gymnasia (gimnasi), for the different grades of classical instruction ; and the 
technical schools, technical institutes, and superior technical institutes, for scien- 
tific and practical instruction. 

In 1868-1869 there were 78 royal lyceums, with 3,172 scholars; 14 assimi- 
lated lyceums, with 326 scholars; and 54 private lyceums, with 1,380 scholars ; 
making a total of 146 lyceums, with 4,878 scholars. In the same year there 
were 103 royal gymnasia, with 8,223 scholars; 40 assimilated gymnasia, with 
2,524 scholars; and 323 free gymmasia, with 9,783 scholars ; naling a total of 
466 gymnasia, with 20,550 scholars. Total, 612 secondary classical schcols, 
with 25,408 pupils. 

There were 55 royal technical schools, with 5,868 scholars; 72 assimilated 
technical schools, with 4,594 scholars; and 138 free technical schools, with 6,495 
scholars; making a total of 265 technical schools, with 16,955 scholars. There 
are 84 technical institutes, with 880 pupils; and 3 superior special institutes 
(at Milan, Turin, Naples), with 555 pupils. otal, 352 institutions, with 17,392 
pupils. Total number of secondary technical schools was, in 1868, 964, with 
42,800 scholars. 

3. Superior Instruction :—20 universities, with 2,096 students of law, 1,320 of 
medicine, 987 of science, 71 of philosophy and literature, 9 of theology. With 
most of these universities there are special courses, some with one, others with 
two, three, or more, in all 47 courses, with 82 students in the notary course, 530 in 
the pharmaceutical, 16 in the surgical, 19 in the course of midwifery, 84 in the vet- 
erinary course. The total number of students in 1867-68 was 5,124 approrati, 
and 1,308 licentiates (only in the courses). 

4. Speeial and Professional Schools. Of these there are : 

Royal Institute of superior practical studies, at Florence, 138 students. 

cademy of science and literature, at Milan, 27 stadents. 

Royal superior technical institute, at Milan, 254 students. 

School of medicine and veterinary surgery, at Milan, 58 students. 


School of applied engineering, at Turin, 190 students. 

School of medicine and veterinary surgery, at. Turin, 98 students. 
Royal superior normal school, at Pisa, 28 students. 

Royal school of applied engineering, at —— 12L students. 


Royal college of medicine and surgery, at Naples, 75 students. 
School of medicine and veterinary surgery, at Naples, 71 students. 
20 Nautical schools. 

2 Mining schools, at Aosta and Agerdo, each with course of three ycars. 
1 School of artillery and military engineering, at Genoa. 

1 Military academy, at Turin. 

1 School of infantry, at Parma. 

1 School of cavalry, at Modena. 

2 Marine academies, at Genoa and Naples. 

6 Academies of music of the highest grade. 

29 Schools of art. _ 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MODERN GREECE. 


SUMMARIES AND STATISTICS FOR 1868-9. 


From official documents addressed to the king, printed in Athens in 
1869, for which we are indebted to Mr. Rangabe, the Minister Resident 
at Washington, we gather the following summaries and statistics: 

The kingdom of Greece, including the Ionian Islands annexed in 1864,* 
had an area of 19,941 square miles, with a population of 1,325,479. 

The establishment, extension and improvement of schools has been 
a cardinal principle with the government and the people since the organ- 
ization of the kingdom, and considering the fact that at the close of the 
war of independance only nine towns had escaped even partial destruc- 
tion, and the work of building houses and developing homesteads has 
had to go on with constructing roads and public buildings, the progress 
of education has been rapid, and the following results in institutions, 
teachers and pupils are highly creditable : 

In the following summary the statistics are partly for 1866 and partly 
for 1868-9. 

I. The University at Athens has an aggregate of 1,205 students and 53 
professors, distributed as follows :— 

Professors and Teachers. Students. 
29 
Law and Public Economy, 673 
Medicine and Pharmacy, 340 
Philosophy, 151 

Each faculty elects its own rector and a representative, who with the 
president appointed by the king, constitute the academic council. The 
University is represented in the national legislature by a member elected 
by the whole body of professors. Connected with the University is a 
Philological and Pedagogical Seminary for the training of professors and 
teachers of gymnasia and special schools. The library, botanical garden, 
museum of natural history, the observatory, collection of coins and 
antiquities, chemical laboratory, hospital for practice and demonstration 
in medicine and pharmacy, are all on a respectable scale. The salaries 
of the professors are paid by the government, and incidental expenses 
are met by income of endowments. Instruction is free. From 1837 to 
September 1869, 5,245 students have frequented the university, of whom 
1,877 have gone through the regular course required for the graduating 
diploma. The students represent every section of Greece. 





* By the treaty of Paris in 1815, the seven Ionian Islands—Corfu with a population in 1861 of 
70,124, Cephalonia with 73,571, Zante with 39,693, Santa Maura with 20,797, Ithaca, with J1,- 
940, Cerigo with 14,564, and Paxo with 5,009, a total population of 235,678, were declared a sin- 
gle, free and independent state under the protectorate of Great Britain, represented by a Lord 
High Commissioner. In 1864 these islands, after a popular vote approving the same, were trans- 
ferred and made part of the kingdom of Greece. Under British protection a system of publie 
Sehools was established, which at the date of the transfer embraced 100 District Schools with 6,005 
pupils ; two Classical High Schools with 112 pupils ; one Lyceum or College with 80 students at 
Zante ; one of a higher order at Corfu with 73 pupils and a library of 30,000 volumes, and an 
Agricultural College with 140 pupils, ? 
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II. The second grade of instruction is represented by 16 gymnasiums, 
or classical schools, with 105 professors and 2,094 students, and 129 
Hellenic high schools with 6,643 pupils, under 256 teachers—an aggre- 
gate of 8,737 pupils and 861 teachers. To this grade of schools should 
be added 93 private schools, some of which are of a superior order, and 
most of them compare favorably with the public high schools and impart 
instruction to 5,252 pupils, more than half of whom are girls. 

IIL. The elementary schools, viz., 877 for boys, and 134 for girls, un- 
der 1,074 teachers, educate 54,406 pupils. These 1,011 common schouls 
are distributed through all the nomarchics (counties) and islands. 


TaBLE.—Elementary and Secondary Public Schools in 1868. 
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Besides the regular elementary schools there are three orphan asylums 
with 158 pupils (80 girls and 70 boys). 

IV. Under the head of Special Instruction may be mentioned— 

Five Theological Seminaries, viz., one at Athens, recently endowed by 
the brothers Rizaris ; one at Tripolis, one at Chalcis; one in Syra, and one 
at Corfu; the one at Athens is of a higher order. 

Five Nautical Schools established in 1867, viz., one in Syra, one in 
Hydra, one in Spetses, one in Galaxidi, and one in Cephalonia. The 
pupils who pass a successful examination receive a diploma to serve in . 
the merchant service. 

One’ School of Art, and fourteen Drawing Schools. 

One School of Agriculture. 

One Military and Civil Polytechnic Academy. 

One Teachers’ Seminary with a model school attached. 

V. The government appropriates liberally to the department of edu- 
cation, the expenditures for 1868 amounting to 1,653,446 drachmas 
($800,000). 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The following statistics illustrate the further operations of the law of 1857. 
They can not be compared closely with those of any former year, in as much as 
under the law of 1857 a different classification of schools prevailed. Many of 
the higher primary schools were ranked with the secondary schools, and the 
evening and adult schools were brought into a class by themselves. 


TaBLeE I.—General view of Elementary Schools in 1865. 


Population in 1865,.......sececerecececcsecees 3,628,229 
Primary Schools— 
Public, ...occcccdccccaccccccce cccceccces ° 2,180 
Public, of a higher grade, 
Total—Public Primary,............+. obece 
Private, subsidized, 
‘ of a higher grade,.... 
= non-subsidized,. 
$e Hs of a higher grade, .... 
Total—Primary Schools of all kinds and grades, 
Teachers of Primary Schools— 
Male Principals,........... GBs eeestdedeoss 
“ Pupil Teachers, 
Total—Male Teachers,..........ssee08- bee 
Female Principals,..... ode ke coccscecqeces 
4 Assistants, 
= Pupil Teachers,..... 
Total—Female Teachers,............ Seectos 
Total—Male and Female,............e+see+- 
Attendance—boys, 234,228 
“ Ss eke cthesvessssddcee 198,155— 
Total—Boys and Girls,....... oe 
Cost—State Expenditure— 
Contributions to Communes, in florins,........ 109,244 
7 in special aid, 73,050 
Government Primary School at Maestricht,.... 8,381 
Instruction in Poor-houses and Reformatories, . 
Instructors’ Salaries, 
Instructors’ Pensions, 
Teachers’ Schools,.........+ees0- ssebeqaaee 
Teachers’ Clubs and Societies, . . TITTTTT TTT Tee 
Inspectors’ Salaries, 
Inspectors’ traveling and other expenses, 
Sub-Inspectors’ salaries, &.,.........0e0e ° 
Examination charges, 
Total—of State Expenditures, . oscest Coccee 
Cost—Communal Expenditures— 
Instructors’ Salaries, - 2,399,174 
Behool Tata. ccc cgvcccccs nabecesed ous é 79,276 
ke SSS errrrr rrr y & cocce | SIRBIE 
Repairs,...... CULM ccece o6bebeoccensoddecs 235,312 
PORTA) BOs <4 6000 04b0800 Decccchosaees 303,618 
Lights and Fires,......... nee osteces 103,590 
School Commission, . . 16,155 
PUNO. Su hoes b dsc esccoces errr e éeuve 41,799 
Subsidies to Parish BONG, oc ccccccctcsense.: G38 
Teachers’ Schools,....... bostocece ocbeéebew 13,393 
Inter-Communal charges,............ neh eee 23,514 
Miscellaneous, eee 46,929— 
Total—of Commercial Expenditures, 4,149,867 
Total Expenditure—State and Communal, in florins, 4,647,836 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN DENMARK. 


ICELAND. 


IceLanp, a dependency on the crown of Denmark, had by the census 
of 1860 a population of 66,987, concentrated mainly on three districts, 
and in its physical, political, social and educational condition. presents 
many points of interest. The island comprises about 40,000 square miles, 
of which more than one-half (26,000 miles) are closed to human occu- 
pancy and cultivation by insuperable natural difficulties. Six volca- 
noes have from time to time within the century, added the terrors of fire 
to those of perpetual snow and icebergs, and volcanic rocks and ice- 
fields and glaciers cover all the interior. It is only along the coast that 
settlements are possible, and the climate, with its excessive dampness, 
its extreme and variable conditions of light, heat and cold, limit the 
industries of the people to fishing, and gathering and converting to use 
a few natural productions of the soil in their own houses. 

The inhabitants are of Scandinavian origin ; the island having been 
colonized by a Norwegian in (or about) 870, and was gradually settled 
from the mainland by a hardy people, whose institutions were shaped in 
the beginning of the tenth century into a republic—a government insti- 
tuted by themselves, for their own benefit, and administered by officers 
of their own choice. Butin this, the law of the strongest prevailed, and 
it finally took the shape of an aristocracy, until Haco VI. of Norway, in 
the beginning of the 12th century brought the different chiefs and the 
whole island under his sway. When Norway was united to Denmark in 
1830, Iceland shared its fate, but was not dissevered in the reconstruc- 
tions of 1814. It still remains a dependency of the Danish crown. 

The government is administered by a governor-general appointed by 
the king of Denmark, and a council (althing) composed of 26 members, 
of which five are nominated by the crown, and the rest elected by the 
people—one for the town of Reikiavik, and one for each of the twenty 
syssels, or sheriffdoms into which the four limits (districts) of the island 
are divided for administrative purposes. 

The chief town is Reikiavik (also-written Reykjavik, and Reikavig), 
with a population in 1865 of 1,350 inhabitants, and is the residence of 
the governor, the place of meeting of the althing, the home of the bishop, 
and the locality of the college, the observatory, the public library of 
8,000 volumes, and the Icelandic Society (established in 1794). Three 
newspapers are printed here, and since 1530, when the first printing 
press was set up by Mathieson, a Swede, books have been annually print- 
ed in Icelandic—original and translated. Among the latter are versions 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and the productions of Shakspeare, Pope and 
Cowper. 

The first formal school came in with the Christian church, about the 
year 1098, at which time two bishoprics were established by law. In 
1540 the Lutheran religious teaching prevailed, and in 1551 was formally 
established, and the Catholic mass was forbidden. The island now con- 
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stitutes one diocese which is divided into 184 parishes. Every clergy- 
man keeps a register, and is forbidden to solemnize the marriage of any 
female who cannot read. By thus providing for each household a mother 
who can read, the basis and agency of domestic instruction is secured, 
as Pestalozzi aimed to secure the same by his Leonard and Gertrude, 
and How Gertrude Teaches her Children, for Switzerland. And it is 
rare to find a native born Icelander who can not read and write. The 
only school of a higher order is now at Reikiavik (until 1846 at Bessestad 
or Bessastadir, near Keikiavik) with six teachers and a library of 2,000 
volumes. Pupils who wish to pursue the study of law or medicine, must 
resort to Copenhagen. In the home college there is a theological course, 
and besides Latin, the French and German languages are taught. 

The instruction of children is mainly domestic. Each house is a 
school of intellectual, religious, and industrial training, after a crude 
fashion. The long winter evenings are given to reading, to traditional 
lore, to in-door occupation (by which every child is trained to such hand- 
icrafts as the necessities of their position require—making fishing-tackle, 
boats, casks, sails, &c.), and the women to knitting, and working up 
moss, skins, feathers, and eider-down into marketable and domestic use. 
Every able-bodied adult can do something for a livelihood; and the 
highest dignitary of Iceland—judge, governor, or bishop, can, if occasions 
require, shoe his own horse, and repair his own boat and tackle, or land 
vehicle, and harness. 

Under such conditions of physical destitution and isolation, with such 
restricted means of formal instruction, the general education, the language 
and literature of Iceland are subjects, not only of historical but of living 
interest to the scholar and statesman. The language is now nearer the 
standard of that used in old Scandinavia, than in any portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Its literature, developed in such form and sub- 
stance, as early as the twelfth century, as not only to reflect and perpetuate 
the beliefs and manners of the people through successive generations, 
but has imparted its inspiration to bards and historians far beyond the 
narrow limits and population for which it was originally produced. The 
prose-poem called the dda, collected in its present form in 1192, and 
the Chronicles or Sagas, which contain the mythology of the North, 
before and after it was influenced in the popular beliefs by the spread of 
Christianity, still attract the attention of the antiquary, the ethnologist, 
and philologist. 

But the condition of the people, wresting a scanty support from such 
hostile elements, so isolated from the civilizing influences of a varied 
commerce, living in such rude structures devoid of nearly every con- 
venience as well as the facilities of common cleanliness of a well ordered 
dwelling, inter-marrying among blood relations—is anything but satisfac- 
tory, in spite of universal intelligence of a low grade, or of an honesty 
in ordinary dealings, which may be as much the result of the absence 
of temptation, as of religious teaching. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NORWAY. 


IL PRESENT CONDITION. 


Since the foregoing account was prepared, under the lead of Prof. 
Nissen, and other practical educators, great improvements have been 
introduced into the legal organization and administration of public 
schools of every grade, and particularly into the methods of instruction 
and discipline of the popular schools. By the revision of the School 
Law of May, 1860, the obligation of parents to send their children to 
school regularly, from the completion of their eighth year to their confir- 
mation, and to secure their attendance at all public examinations of the 
school, is clearly defined, and fines for their neglect, increasing in amount 
from repetition, imposed. The establishment of infant schools for 
children too young to attend the regular common schools, and of a higher 
popular school for the older children whose parents desire to have attend 
the classical or scientific gymnasium, is made obligatory on the local 
communities. Children employed in factories or workshops of any 
description must attend school for a portion of each year, in special 
schools to be provided for them by their employers. The frequent and 
intelligent inspection of the schools is secured, as well as the better pro- 
fessional training of teachers. 

By a law of 1867 the Higher Public Schools are brought into a more 
systematic organization, and into harmony with the popular schools 
below, and the superior instruction opened in the University at Chris- 
tiania, and the higher technical institutes, which are now provided for. 
These-schools (the Middle or Intermediate Schools, and Gymnasiums, of 
both the classical and the scientific grade) are now an essential part of a 
system of public instruction extending from the infant school to the pro- 
fessional schools of theology, law, medicine, engineering, and other occu- 
pations of society. 

The following statistics of schools, attendance, teachers and salaries, 
relate to the rural districts for 1861 and 1863: 


1861. 1863. 
Number of school districts,............. 6,189 6,317 
Number which had itinerating schools,... 3,620 2,757 
Number of children (over 8 and under 15) 
due to the school, 27: 204,139 
Number who attended stationery schools, . : 138,156 
Number of children who attended regularly 
either the itinerative or stationary 
159,578 
Amount paid for salaries of teachers... ... $583,200 775,719 
¥ “for land for schoolmasters,.. 30,055 100,738 
° “ for building and repairing 
school houses, 136,906 534,123 


From these statistics it appears that there is commendable progress in 
the essential particulars of permanent schools, buildings, attendance, 
and teaching. 

The following table gives a more complete summary of the elementary 
and higher schools in all the cities and large towns in 1868. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


Frepericx W. Temprez, D. D., was born Nov. 30, 1821, and edu- 
cated at the Grammar School at Tiverton, and Oxford: (Balliol Col- 
lege), where he took his degree in 1842 as a double first. class. He 
was elected Fellow and Tutor, and after his ordination in 1846, 
became Principal of the Training College for masters of Pauper 
Schools at Kneller Hall in 1848. This post he resigned in 1855, to 
become Inspector of Schools, in which he continued till 1858, when 
he was made Head Master of Rugby School, from which high posi- 
tion he was promoted to the See of Exeter, to.succeed Bishop Phil- 
potts. His evidence and opinions on the- studies of secondary 
schools had great weight with the Public Schools Commission, 
which reported to Parliament in 1864. He was the author of the 
first of the seven “ Hssays and Reviews” which caused some contro- 
versy as to his orthodoxy at the time (1860), and of a volume of 
Sermons Preached in Rugby Chapel in 1858-60. 


Greek and Roman Language and Literature.* 


I can not suggest any change in our system of education. By degrees the 
present system may be much improved. But I understand the Commissioners 
to ask whether I wish to suggest, not such alterations as we can make for our- 
selves, and I trust are endeavoring to.make, but such as would require superior 
authority to introduce: the total or partial surrender, for instance, of the classics 
as the staple of instruction. Sueh alterations I can not advise. 

The studies of boys at school fall under three heads,—literature, mathemat- 
ies, and physical science. For every branch of each of these studies very 
strong argumenis may be adduced. A boy ought not to be ignorant of this 
earth on which God has placed him, and ought therefore to be well acquainted 
with geography. He ought not to walk in the fields in total ignorance of what 
is growing under his very-eyes, and he ought therefore to learn botany. There 
is hardly an occupation in which he can be employed where he will not find 
chemistry of service to Kim. Mathematics rule all other sciences, and contain 
in themselves. the one perfect example of strict logic. It is absurd that an 
English youth should be ignorant of the history of England; equally absurd 





* Extract from communication to the Public Schools Commission, 1864. 
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that he should not be well acquainted with its noble literature. So each stuag 
in its turn can give reasons why it should be cultivated to the utmost. But all 
these arguments are met by an unanswerable fact—that our time is limited. It 
is not possible to teach boys every thing. If it is attempted, the result is gene- 
rally a superficial knowledge of exceedingly little value, and liable to the great 
moral objection that it encourages conceit and discourages hard work. A boy 
who knows the general principles of a study, without knowing its details, easily 
gets the credit of knowing much, while the test of putting his knowledge to 
use will quickly prove that he knows very little. Meanwhile he acquires a dis- 
taste for the drudgery of details, without which drudgery nothing worth doing 
ever yet was done. 

It is therefore necessary to make a choice among these studies, to take one 
as the chief and to subordinate all others to that. It is an aecident, but I 
think a most fortunate accident, that in England the study thus chosen to take 
the lead in our highest education has been that of the classics. I should not 
be prepared to maintain that the only possible system of education for all ranks 
in this country is one based on the classics. But I assume that the schools 
commonly called public schools are to aim at the highest kind of education ; 
and to give that education, I think the classics decidedly the best instrument. 
When we have to choose between literature, mathematics and physical science, 
the plea advanced on behalf of the latter is utility. They supply a man with 
tools for future work. Man’s chief business, it is said, is to subdue nature to 
his purposes, and these two studies show him how. Those who use this plea 
seem to forget that the world in which we live consists quite as much of the 
men and women on its surface, as of the casts of its constituent materials. If 
any man were to analyze his own life he would find that he would have far 
more to do with his fellow-men than with any thing else. And if, therefore, 
we are to choose a study which shall preéminently fit a man for life, it will be 
that which shall best enable him to enter into the thoughts, the feelings, the 
motives of his fellows. 

The real defect of mathematics and physical science as instruments of educa- 
tion is that they have not any tendency to humanize. Such studies do not 
make a man more human, but simply more intelligent. Physical science, be- 
sides giving knowledge, cultivates to some degree the love of order and beauty. 
Mathematics give a very admirable discipline in precision of thought. But 
neither of them can touch the strictly human part of our nature. The fact is 
that all education really comes from intercourse with other minds. The desire 
to supply bodily needs and to get bodily comforts would prompt even a solitary 
human being—if he lived long enough—to acquire some rude knowledge of 
nature. But this would not make him more of aman. That which supplies 
the perpetual spur to the whole human race to continue incessantly adding to 
our stores of kn@wledge that which refines and elevates and does not merely 
educate, the moral nor merely the intellectual faculties, but the whole man, is 
our communication with each other, and the highest study is that which most 
promotes this communion, by enlarging its sphere, by correcting and purifying 
its influences, by giving perfect and pure models of what ordinary experience 
can for the most part only show in adulterated and imperfect forms. 

The same thing is said in another way when we assert that that study is the 
chief instrument of education which makes a man in the fullest sense a Chris- 
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tian gentleman. Taking this word in its highest and best meaning, it certainly 
represents the aim of the highest education. Now of course it is quite certain 
that more than half of all education in any given instance, comes not from the 
studies but from the teacher. If teachers at school and parents at home are 
gentlemen, they will do more to make the boys the same than any study can 
do. But this perhaps would remain the same whatever study we make the 
chief; meanwhile so far as the study selected can influence the result,—and it 
would be absurd to deny that its influence must be great—that study wiil do so 
most which most familiarizes a boy’s mind with noble thoughts, with beautiful 
images, with the deeds and the words which great men have done and said, 
and all others have admired and loved. So again all studies up to a certain 
point help each other. I have no doubt at all that a boy of eight, who has 
been well instructed in arithmetic, will find it easier to learn Latin than one 
who has not. And so physical science will prepare the way in some degree for 
mathematics, Every study has a considerable power of helping every other 
study. But among all the possible studies this power appears to me preémi- 
nently to belong-to those which I have classed under the general name of lite- 
rature. I believe the kind of education given in a public school is preémi- 
nently that which fits a youth to take up any study whatever. When I had to 
deal with a very different class of minds, the students of Kneller Hall, I found 
that studies of the sort included under the name of literature did more to fit 
them for all other studies than any thing else that I could teach them. My ex- 
perience here is still the same. I once asked a tradesman who had himself 
been at Rugby School, and was intending to send his son, whether he had 
learnt any thing here that was of use to him afterwards. He answered: “I 
was at school several years, and I have never regretted it. I learnt there what 
I don’t think I could have learnt as well any where else, how to learn any thing 
I wanted.” The Principal of Wellington College, who has peculiar facilities 
for deciding this question, has come, I believe, to the same conclusion. The 
studies pursued at a public school, and the method of study, do not always 
give a boy the precise thing that he wants for immediate use in after life, but 
they give a training which enables him to study almost any thing afterwards 
with ease. I must repeat what I said above, that I am not now considering 
whether other systems of education may not be needed in this country; but 
whether it would be wise to change the system in use in our public schools, 
If the staple of education is to be found in the different branches of literature, 
the classics in a perfect system must be the substratum. In the first place, 
modern literature is not fully intelligible, except to those who, have studied the 
classics. A student of mathematics does not find it any help to him to study 
the early writers on the science. No one is aided in learning the differential 
calculus by going back to fluxions. Nor will the study of physical science 
gain much by beginning with the writings of earlier discoverers. But litera- 
ture can only be studied thoroughly by going to its source. Modern theology, 
modern philosophy, modern law, modern history, modern poetry, are never 
quite understood, unless we begin with their ancient counterparts. 

In the next place, the perfect and peculiar beauty of the classical literature 
will always put it at the head of all other. Thirdly, the classic life contains, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill has remarked, “ precisely the true corrective for the chief defects 
of modern life. The classic writers exhibit precisely that order of virtues in 
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which we are apt to be deficient. They altogether show human nature on a 
@-ander scale, with less benevolence, but more patriotism,—less sentiment, but 
mere self-control; if a lower average of virtue, more striking individual exam- 
ples of it; fewer small goodnesses, but more greatness, and appreciation of 
greatness; more which tends to exalt the imagination and inspire high concep- 
tions of the capabilities of human nature.” If, as every one must see, the want 
of affinity of these studies to the modern mind is gradually lowering them in 
popular estimation, this is but a confirmation of the need of them, and renders 
it more incumbent on those who have the power, to do their utmost to aid in 
preventing their decline. Lastly—and this is a practical consideration of the 
greatest weight—the classical system of education has been in possession of our 
great schools for two centuries; and in consequence, the best method of using 
classical learning for purposes of education is so far understood, that it is com- 
paratively easy to find thoroughly efficient masters. How far from easy it is to 
find thoroughly efficient masters of the modern languages, every one knows. 
Men who can teach French or German can be found; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to Gnd any man who can so teach French and German as at the samo 
time to form the minds and characters of the learners. 

One obvious reply may be made to all this: that many boys need something 
more than the cultivation of their faculties. The necessities of their life require 
them to be furnished, over and above this, with knowledge which can be im- 
mediately applied to the business of life. Even if they have learned how to 
learn, others, who have already got the peculiar learning required, will have 
the start of them, which, in this age of competition, can never be made up. 
This is to some extent true, and I think it clear that in this country there is 
room for other systems of education besides the classical. I should be glad to 
gee great schools established in which Greek was left optional, or nearly so, 
and Latin, French and German made the staple of instruction, while a little 
more time was allowed to mathematics and physical science. The education 
would not be so good, but would be more ready for use; and though not equal 
to the classical, need not fall short of it. Such a school, or very nearly such a 
school, is Wellington College; and the modern departments of Cheltenham 
and Marlborough Colleges approach the same idea. But I think it would be 
most unwise, because such schools are needed, to attempt to convert the public 
schools to the purpose; nor should I consider it wise to follow the Cheltenham 
and Marlborough example, by attaching modern departments to the public 
schools. The classical work would lose; the other work would not gain. 
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ROBERT LOWE. 

Rosert Lows was born in Bingham in 1811, and educated at 
Winchester, and at University College, Oxford, where he graduated 
in high honors in-1833; was elected Fellow of the Magdalen in 
1835, and became tutor at Oxford. After being called to the Bar, 
by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1842, he practiced law in Aus- ° 
tralia, where he sat in the council of that colony from 1843 till 
1850, when he returned to England. In 1852 he became joint 
Secretary of the Board of Control from 1852 to 1855; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and Paymaster General in 1855, and 
Vice-President of the Education Board from 1859 to 1864. He 
was elected member from Kidderminster in 1852 and for Calme in 
1859. He was made Chancellor of the Exchequer under Gladstone 
in 1868. He was the author, or at least the main advocate, of the 
policy of paying out the appropriations for primary education ac- 
cording to results in teaching the elementary branches, ascertained 
by the examination of the schools by authorized inspectors. In 
Parliament, and with his pen, he ranks with the advocates of a 
modern curriculum. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION.* 

It seems to me, if one can form an abstract idea of what ought to be taught, 
that it is to teach a person every thing important to know, and, at the same 
time, to discipline his mind. But as the period during which education can be 
communicated is very short, we must qualify that view, I think, by saying that 
the business of education is to teach persons as much of that which it is im- 
portant they should know as can be taught within a limited time, and with 
reference to the ordinary faculties of mankind, and that also in so doing care 
should be taken to discipline the mind of the pupil as far as possible. That is 
what I conceive to be the object of education. Well, that being so, you see a 
question arises of very great difficulty—What is it most important that persons 
should know ?—and till we can answer that question, we can not satisfactorily 
solve the question which I am now proposing to consider—What is the educa- 
tion that ought to be given to the middle and upper classes of this country? 
We must invent for ourselves a sort of new science—a science of weights and 
measures; of ponderation, if I may coin a word—in which we shall put into 
the scales all the different objects of human knowledge, and decide upon their 
relative importance. All knowledge is valuable, and there is nothing that it is 
not worth while to know; but it is a question of relative importance—not of 
decrying this branch of knowledge, and praising and puffing that—but of 
taking as far as possible the whole scale of human knowledge, and deciding 
what should have priority, which should be taught first, and to which our at- 
tention should be most urgently directed. That is a problem, you will allow, 
of most enormous difficulty. I can only suggest one or two considerations 





* Primary and Classical Education: An Address at Edinburgh, November 1, 1867. By Rt. 
Hon. Robert Lowe, M. P. 
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which may assist us in solving it. I think it will be admitted by all who hear 
me that as we live in a universe of things, and not of words, the knowledge 
of things is more important to us than the knowledge of words. The first few 
months and the first few years of a child's existence are employed in learning 
both, but a great deal more in making itself acquainted with the world than 
with the knowledge of language. What is the order of Nature? Nature be- 
gins with the knowledge of things—then with their names. It is more impor- 
tant to know what a thing is, than what it is called. To take an easy illustra- 
tion, it is more important to know where the liver is situated, and what are the 
principles which affect its healthy action, than to know that it is called jecur in 
Latin or jrag in Greek. I goa little farther. Where there is a question be- 
tween true and false, it is more important to know what is true than what is 
false. It is more important to know the history of England than the mytholo- 
gies of Greece and Rome. I think it more important that we should know 
those transactions out of which the present state of our political and sociai 
relations have arisen, than that we should know all the lives and loves of all 
the gods and goddesses that are contained in Lempriere’s dictionary. And 
yet, according to my experience—I hope things are better managed now—we 
used to learn a great deal more about the Pagan than the Christian religion in 
the schools. The one was put by to Sunday, and dismissed in a very short 
time; the other was every day’s work, and the manner in which it was followed 
out was by no means agreeable. The slightest slip in the name or history of 
any of the innumerable children of the genealogy of Jupiter or Mars was fol- 
lowed by a form and degree of punishment which I never remember being 
bestowed upon any one for any slip in divinity. Then, gentlemen, I venture to 
think, as we can not teach people every thing, it is more important that we 
should teach them practical things than speculative things. There must be 
speculation, and there must be practice, but I think if we can not do both, we 
should rather lean to the practical side. For instance, I think it more impor- 
tant that a man should be able to work out a sum in arithmetic, than that he 
should be acquainted with all the abstract principles of Aristotle’s logic, and 
that the moods of a syllogism are not so important as the rule of three, prac- 
tice, and keeping accounts. If we must choose in the matter, we should lean 
to the practical side. One more rule I will venture to submit—they are four 
in all—if we must choose in these matters, the present is more important to us 
than the past. Institutions, communities, kingdoms, countries, with which we 
are daily brought into contact, are more important than institutions, kingdoms, 
and countries that have ceased to exist for upwards of 2,000 years. I will 
pursue this topic no farther. 

Having made these general observations as my little contribution towards 
the new science of ponderation or measurement which I am anxious to found, 
to enable us to compare one branch of knowledge with another, I will proceed, 
with your permission, to inquire how far the education of the middle and upper 
classes corresponds with this idea. Without going into detail, I may say the 
principal subjects of education—I don’t say in Scotch Universities, for you are 
more liberal than we are in England, though even in your universities not 
quite sufficiently so—in Oxford and Cambridge are analytical mathematics, and 
what are called the learned languages—viz., Latin and Greek. 

Now I admit that mathematics are a most admirable study, and are calcu- 
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lated to train the mind to strict habits of reasoning, and habits of close and 
sustained attention. But these are the synthetical, not the analytical mathe- 
matics, Consider to what this form of study trains a man. It educates him to 
approach a subject analytically. He takes his conclusion for granted, and then 
investigates the conditions upon which it rests. Well, that is not a good way 
of reasoning. The best way of reasoning is to fix upon principles and facts 
and see what conclusion they give you, and not to begin with a conclusion and 
see what principles or facts you may be able to pick up in order to support it. 
Then any one who has gone through this training, knows that you go by steps. 
One understands step by step, but the whole very often eludes our grasp, and 
we find ourselves landed in a conclusion without knowing how. We see each 
step we have taken, but we see not how we arrived at the conclusion. This is 
@ system in one sense too easy, because each step is easy; and in the other it 
is too difficult, because it is an immense strain on the mind to grasp the whole 
effect of what is done. Then you are aware of this also, that perhaps the most 
useful lesson a man can learn is the estimation of probabilities and sifting of 
evidence. But this is wholly excluded from mathematics; which deal purely 
with necessary truth. Therefore, it has often been observed, and by no one 
more forcibly than your own Sir William Hamilton, that a mind formed upon 
this kind of study is apt to oscillate between the extreme of credulity and scep- 
ticism, and is little trained to take those sensible and practical views of the 
probabilities and the possibilities affecting our daily life, upon which, far more 
than upon abstract reasoning, the happiness of mankind depends. I may here 
mention in illustration what was said by a great judge of men and ability—Na-* 
poleon Buonaparte. He took for one of his ministers La Place—one of the 
greatest, perhaps the greatest of mathematicians, and he said of him—‘ He was 
a geometer of the first rank ; but whose only idea of transacting the business 
of his department was with reference to the differential and integral calculus.” 
‘Now, I pass on to the other study that is the principal occupation of our 
youth, and that is the study of the Latin and Greek languages, and the history, 
science, geography, and mythology connected with them—the principal study 
being language, and the rest only accessories to it. Now, it strikes one, in the 
first instance, it is rather a narrow view of education that it should be devoted 
mainly—I had almost said exclusively—to the acquisition of any language 
whatever. Language is the vehicle of thought, and when thought and knowl- 
edge are present, it is desirable as the means of conveying it. It is not a thing 
to be substituted for it—it is not its equivalent. It pre-supposes knowledge of 
things, and is only useful where that knowledge is attained for the purpose, 
namely, of communicating it. I will venture to read a few lines from Pope in 
illustration of what I say; I should only weaken the thought if I attempted to 
state the effect of them. They are 140 or 150 years old, and that only shows 
you how abuses and mistakes may be pointed out in the most vigorous lan- 
guage, and with the most conclusive reasoning, and yet they may remain utterly 


uncared for :— 
Since man from beasts by words is known, 
Words are man’s province ; words we teach alone, 
When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of Jearning youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide, 
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To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense, 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 

Bind rebel wit, and double chain oa chain, 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of words til] death. 

I think it is a poor and imperfect conception of education that should limit it 
to the learning of any languages whatever; but surely if we are to make lan- 
guage the whole or a part of education, it should be the language which we are 
most concerned with; and I must be permitted to say that in my science of 
ponderation I think English has a prior claim over Latin and Greek. I do not 
disparage Latin or Greek; but Iam speaking of what is most important to be 
taken first; and I think it is melancholy to consider the ignorance of our own 
language in which the best educated of our young men are brought up. Latin 
is, of course, of great use. It isthe only means of opening up a great store 
of information which is locked up in it, and which is not to be found elsewhere. 
It has a noble literature of its own, and it is the key to most of the modern 
Janguages, and therefore it is a study of very great importance. But we must 
remember that those persons who spoke a language which was the most 
marked by felicity of expression, and which is the model of all literature—the 
inhabitants of Greece, I mean—knew no language but their own. The Ro- 
mans knew just enough Greek to make them neglect their Latin, and the con- 
sequence is their literature is inferior to that of the race that came before them 
who knew one language. And only see how you set about learning these lan- 

+guages. Learning the language is a joke compared with learning the grammar. 
The grammar is one thing, and the language another. I agree with the German 
wit, Heine, who said—“ How fortunate the Romans were that they had not to 
learn the Latin grammar, because if they had done so they never would have 
had time to conquer the world.” Montaigne, 300 years ago, saw this, and 
pointed it out most forcibly, and by learning the language colloquially, “ without 
a lash, without a tear,” he became able to speak it by being talked to in Latin. 
But that would not answer the purpose, Because it is said “you must disci- 
pline the mind,” therefore a boy is put through torture of elaborate grammars, 
which he is forced to learn by heart, and every syllable of which he forgets be- 
fore he is twenty years of age, There seems something like a worship of inu- 
tility in this matter; it seems to be considered very fine to learn something 
that can not by possibility do any body any thing of good— 
The languages, especially the dead, 
The sciences, especially the abstruse— 
The arts, at least all such as could be said 
To be the most remote from common use. 

It is an idea that a thing can not be good discipline for the mind unless it be 
something that is utterly useless in future life. Now, Ido not think so. There 
is no doubt that Greek is a language of wonderful felicity of expression; but 
what is more beautiful, more refined, or will exercise taste better than to study 
the best modern French prose to be found in M. Prevost Paradol, Sainte Beuve, 
and other French writers? There ig nothing that can approach it in the English 
language. If a man wishes to exercise himself in these things he can not pos- 
sibly have a better subject than French prose. The discipline of the mind is 
quite as good, and it has this advantage, that when he goes to Paris he will be 
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able to go to a hotel and make known his wants without becoming a laughing- 
stock to everybody; but this would be too useful, and therefore this: must be 
put aside for some discipline in the Greek language, which he is sure to forget 
before he is thirty. It depends upon what you mean to make men. If you 
want to make them a race of sophists, poetasters, and schoolmasters, we are 
going about it in the right way; but for the business of life we have a little too 
much Latin and Greek, and if we are to have them taught, they ought to be 
taught on a very different system. There is nothing more absurd than to at- 
tempt to untie knots that have never been tied. If language had been made 
on a set of general principles—if it had been laid down by the wise nen of all 
nations that the nominative should always agree with the verb, and a verb 
should always govern the accusative—and language had been made like Euclid 
—every one of these rules which had been tied we could untie, and a language 
having been put together in that way we could analyze it into rules. But, gen- 
tlemen, language was not so made. Language grew we know not how—like 
a tree or a plant; it was not made under general rules, and therefore, when you 
are trying to form general rules for it, you are sowing the sand—you will 
never attain to what you want; and the result is that when you come to re- 
flect, you will find that you have wasted much time, and the best years of your 
life have been made miserable by studying rules, whose exceptions are often as 
numerous as their illustrations, and of which you never know whether they 
apply or not. 
Latin Versification. 

There is another thing I enter my protest against, and that is Latin verses, 
I do not think the history of poets is so prosperous that the end and object of 
mankind should be to make as many young people as possible poetasters. One 
of the least profitable of the little talents that a man can have is that of scrib- 
bling verses, and yet years of our lives are taken up in the attempt to teach us 
to write Latin verses, which, after all, are a mere cento of expressions stolen 
from different authors, the meaning of which we may not ourselves know. I 
know that I have been highly commended for verses I could not construe my- 
self. This of course gives a most unfair predominence to boys who have been 
early taught how to use a gradus. The knack is so absurd and repulsive that 
no one ever acquired it late in life. It must be taught early if at all. I have 
known men of high classical attainments who have not got honors because 
they have not had the knack of stringing words together, called doing Latin 
verses. There is a movement going on against. the system, and I hope we shall 
get rid of it. Another absurd thing is this—I think that a man knows a lan- 
guage when he can read with fluency and ease a good, plain, straightforward 
author, whe writes grammatically and sensibly, This may very soon be done 
in Latin and Greek; but that is not half enough. There is no torture in that— 
that is very simple. But what you must do is to take a place that is hopelessly 
corrupt, where the amanuensis has gone to sleep, or has been tipsy, or has 
dropped a line, or something or other; you must read two or three pages of 
notes by everybody who has read at these places, written in bad Latin, stating 
their idea of how they ought to be reformed and translated. If schylus 
came to life again he would be easily plucked in one of his own choruses; and 
as for Homer, I am quite certain he did not know the difference between the 
nominative and accusative case; and yet the best hours of our lives are spent 
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in this profitless analysis of works produced by men utterly unconscious of the 
Tules we aré endeavoring to draw from them. 
Ancient History. 

Ancient history is a very important matter, and a very beautiful study ; but 
it is not so important as modern history, and it does not bear nearly so much 
upon our transactions. Consider what it is. Ancient history has but two 
phases—the one is a monarchy, the other is a municipality. The notion of a 
large community existing by virtue of the principle of representation—of a 
popular government extended beyond the limits of a single town—is a thing 
that never entered into the minds of the ancients, so that the best years of our 
lives are spent in studying history in which that which makes the difference 
between modern history and ancient—the leading characteristic of our society 
«that principle of representation which has made it possible in some degree to 
reconcile the existence of a-large country with the existence of a certain 
amount of freedom—was utterly unknown. The Roman Empire was estab- 
lished, from the necessity of the case, because when Rome became too large to 
be a municipality, the ancients knew of no other means than to place a Casar— 
a tyrant—over the whole of it, and the idea of sending, as we should do, repre- 
sentatives of the different provinces to meet in Rome, and consult upon the 
general welfare of the Empire, never occurred to them. That was not known 
at that time. That was a discovery of many hundred years later. And yet to 
study all this history, which wants the one thing that is the leading character- 
istic of modern history, the best time of our life is devoted. I do not say that 
the time is thrown away, but it is melancholy to reflect that this history is 
taught, not as an adjunct but as a substitute for modern history. If a man has 
a knowledge of modern and medizeval history, it is important that he should 
have this knowledge of ancient history with which he has to compare it; but 
if he has no modern history he has not the means of comparison. It is useless 
then by itself That state of things has utterly passed away. It perished, 
never to return, with the fall of the Roman Empire, and on its ruins sprung up 
a new state of things—the feudal system and the polity of the Middle Ages, 
which ripened into the present state of things Of all that our youth are 
taught nothing—they know nothing of it. The subject is never brought before 
them, and their study is limited and confined to the wars and intrigues of petty 
republics, the whole mass of which would hardly, perhaps, amount to as many 
people as are in this great city. There is a well-known passage in a letter by 
Servius Sulpicius, one of Cicero’s friends, in which he endeavors to console him 
for the death of his daughter Tullia. This is a translation of it:—“ Behind me 
lay gina, before me Megera, on my right Pirzus, on my left Corinth; these 
cities, once so flourishing, now lie prostrate and demolished before my eyes. I 
thought, ‘Are we little mortals afflicted when one of us perishes, whose life 
must at any rate be brief, when in one place lie the corpses of so many 
towns?’” Well, that is one way of looking at the question. I have been in 
the same place, and also had my thoughts, and I thought how many irretrieva- 
ble years of my life have I spent in reading and learning the wars, and the in- 
trigues, and the revolutions of these little towns, the whole of which may be 
taken in at a single glance from the Acropolis of Athens, and would not make 
a decently-sized English county. I think that reflection must force itself on 
the mind of any one who has gone to Greece, and has seen the wonderfully 
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small scale on which these republics are laid out, to which the earlier years of 
his life were almost exclusively devoted. 
Idea of Progress Wanting. 


There is atiother great fault in this exclusive direction of the mind of youth 
to antiquity, and that is, that their conception of knowledge wants entirely 
that which is our leading conception in the present day. I do not think that 
you will find any where in the study of antiquity that which is now in every- 
body’s mouth—the idea of progress. The notion of the ancients was that 
knowledge was a sort of permanent fixed quantity—that it could not be in- 
creased—that it was to be sought for; and if a man wanted to seek for knowl- 
edge he did not sit down and interrogate Nature, and study her phenomena, 
and also analyze and inquire, but he put on his seven-leagued boots and trav- 
eled to Egypt or Persia, or as far as he possibly could, in the expectation of 
finding some wise man there who could tell him all about it. That was the 
case with Plato, and almost all the great men of antiquity. Now it is no small 
fault of the modern system of education that it withholds that conception, the 
key of modern society—that is, not to look at things as stationary, but to look 
at the human race as, like a glacier, always advancing, always going on from 
good to better, from better to worse, as the case may be—an endless change 
and development that never ceases, although we may not be able to mark it 
every day. That conception is entirely wanting in the antique world; and 
therefore it is not too much to ask that that idea should be imparted to youth 
before we give so much time to study the state of society in which it is wholly 
wanting. I won't detain you with any discussion in this place on the morals 
and metaphysics of the ancients. I suspect that they knew as much of the 
mental sciences as we do now—neither much more nor much less; and, with- 
out speaking disrespectfully of them, we may say this, that no two of them 
had the same opinion on the same subject. Then we are dosed with the an- 
tiquities of the ancients. Every man is expected to know how many Archons 
there were at Athens, though he does not know how many Lords of the Treas- 
ury there are in London; he must know all the forms of their courts, though 
he knows hardly the names of our own. He must be dosed with their laws 
and institutions—things excessively repulsive to the young mind—things only 
valuable for comparing with our own institutions, of which he is kept pro 
foundly ignorant. 

Ancient Geography. 

A large portion of time is spent in studying divisions of countries that have 
long ceased to exist, or have any practical bearing on the world. Of course, if 
you are to study the language of the ancients, these things must be learned; 
but is it not melancholy to think how much modern geography is sacrificed to 
this knowledge? There is nothing in which young men are more deficient 
than in geography. I shall just mention a few things within my own knowl- 
edge. Take, for instance, Australia. It is very rare to find a person who 
knows where the colonies of Australia are. The island of Java is said to have 
been given up by Lord Castlereagh at the Treaty of Vienna to the Dutch be- 
cause he could not find it in the map, and was ashamed to confess his igno- 
rance. I remember.a very eminent member of the House of Commons indeed 
~—I will not mention his name—who made a speech in which it was quite 
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manifest to me that he thought that Upper Canada was nearest the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and Lower Canada was higher up the river. IfI were to ellt 
you his name you would be astonished. Well, we are going to make an expe- 
dition to Abyssinia. The whole thing depends upon the nature of the country. 
Now, what do we know about it? There isa great deal to be known about 
it. A great many men have traveled there, and a great deal has been written 
about it. It isas much as most men can do to find it on the map, and very 
few know a single town in it, J have amused myself trying to see how few 
men know where Gondar, the capital of this country, is situated on the map; 
and as the prisoners we are going to attempt to rescue can probably only be 
reached by going there, and so to Magdala, it is nearly as important to know 
where it is as to know that Halicarnassus was the capital city of Caria, or that 
there were twenty-three cities of the Volscians in the Campagna of Rome. 
There is another illustration I may give. The name of the place is in the Bi- 
ble, and we might have hoped better things. You will remember that Mr. 
Bright in last session of Parliament denominated certain gentlemen by a name 
derived from a cave. Well, I assure you, gentlemen, there was not one person 
in twenty whom I met who knew any thing about the Cave of Adullam, and I 
was under the melancholy and cruel necessity of explaining it to them, and of 
pointing the arrow that was aimed against my own breast. After all, gentle- 
men, education is a preparation for actual life, and I ask you—though no doubt 
the memory is exercised and the faculties are sharpened by these studies in 
some degree—whether they really in any degree fulfill that condition. I say 
there is nothing so valuable for a man as to avoid credulity. If he discounts a 
man’s bill, he should inquire before he does it. But what we are taught by 
this kind of study, our attention being so much placed upon words, is to take 
every thing for granted. We find a statement in Thucydides, or Cornelius 
Nepos, who wrote 500 years afterwards, and we never are instructed that the 
statement of the latter is not quite as good as the former. And so with other 
things. The study of the dead languages precludes the inquiring habit of 
mind which measures probability, which is one of the most important that a 
man can acquire. 
Deficiencies in the Education of a Public School or University Man. 

I will now give you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated man—one 
who may have received the best education at the highest public schools, or at 
Oxford—may be in total ignorance of He probably will know nothing of the 
-anatomy of his own body. He will not have the slightest idea of the differ- 
ence between the arteries and the veins, and he may not know whether the 
spleen is placed on the right or the left side of his spine. He may have no 
knowledge of the simplest truths of physics, and would not be able to explain 
the barometer or thermometer. He knows nothing of the simplest laws of 
animal or vegetable life. He need not know, he very often does not know, 
any thing about arithmetic, and that ignorance sticks to him through life; he 
knows nothing of accounts, he does not know the meaning of double entry, or 
even a common debtor and creditor account. He may write an execrable 
hand; good clear writing—perhaps the most important qualification a gentle- 
man of man of business can possess—is totally neglected. He may be per- 
fectly deficient in spelling. I knew an eminent person who got a first-class 
honor, and in his essay—a most excellent English essay—there were forty-six 
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mis-spellings. He may know nothing of the modern geography of his own 
country; he may know nothing of the history of England. I knew an in- 
stance not long ago of a gentleman who had attained high honors at the Uni- 
versity, and who became a contributor to a periodical, in which it was suggested 
he should illustrate some fact by reference to Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. He 
said he had never heard of Lord Melbourne. He need know nothing whatever 
of modern history—how the present polity of Europe came into effect. He 
need know nothing of medizval history, and that is a matter of serious impor- 
tance, because important results have flowed from ignorance of that history. 
Great schisms have arisen in the Church of England from absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas of the perfection of every thing in that dreadful period; and the state of 
gross ignorance in which people are left as to these times seems almost to lead 
them to suppose that the best thing that modern society could aim at would be 
to return to the state of things which existed when the first crusade was pro- 
jected. He may be in a state of utter ignorance of the antiquities or the law 
of England; he knows the laws and antiquities of Greece and Rome. The 
English laws and antiquities are bound up with our freedom and history, and 
are important to every day’s business; but he knows about them nothing what- 
ever: We have, I here say boldly, a literature unparalleled in the world, 
Which of our great classical authors is a young man required to read in order 
to attain the highest honors our educational institutions can give him? He 
studies in the most minute manner the ancient writings of Rome or Greece, 
But as for Chaucer and Spenser, or the earlier classics, the old dramatists, or 
the writers of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I, he knows nothing 
of them; and the consequence is that our style is impoverished, and the noble 
old language of our forefathers drops out of use, while the minds of our young 
men are employed instead in stringing together scraps of Latin poets learned 
by heart, and making them into execrable hexameters. Then as for modern 
languages :—There is some feeble sort of attempt to teach them, but nothing 
effective; and yet surely, if English is to have a preference over modern: lan- 
guages, as it ought to have, modern languages ought to have a preference, as 
far as the practical affairs of life are concerned, over ancient languages. I have 
been with a party of half-a-dozen first-class Oxford gentlemen on the Conti- 
nent, and not one spoke a word of French or German; and if the waiter had 
not been better educated than we, and known some other language than his 
own, we might all have starved. That is not nearly all, but that is enough. 
I think you will agree with me that, as Dr. Johtison said of the provisions of 
the Highland inn, the negative catalogue is very copious, and I therefore sum 
up what I have to say on this point by making this remark, that our education 
does not communicate to us knowledge, that it does not communicate to us the 
means of obtaining knowledge, and that it does not communicate to us the 
means of communicating knowledge. 

These three capital deficiencies are undoubted; and what makes these so 
painful is the thought of the enormous quantities of things eminently worth 
knowing in this world. I have spoken only of modern history, of modern lan- 
guages; but what are modern history and languages compared with the bound- 
less field that nature opens out—with the new world which chemistry is 
expanding before us—with the old world that geology has called again into 
existence—with the wonderful generalization with regard to plants and ani- 
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mals, and all those noble studies and speculations which are the glory and dis- 
tinction and life-bloo& of the time in which we live, and of which our youth 
remain, almost without exception, totally ignorant? It is not too much to say, 
that the man who becomes really well educated must begin his education after 
it has closed. After all had been done for him that the present miserable, con- 
tracted, and poor system can do, he has to begin and educate himself over 
again, with a feeling that he has wasted the best and most precious years of 
his life on things neither useless nor unprofitable in themselves, but which were 
the mere by-paths or appanages to the knowledge which constitutes the mental 
stock of a man of erudition. 
Influence of Educational Endowments. 

How are we to account for this phenomenon—how, with physical science in 
the state that it is, with such a history as ours, with such a literature as ours, 
with such a literature as that of modern Europe before us, we should turn aside 
from this rich banquet, and content ourselves with gnawing at mouldy crusts 
of speculations which have passed away upwards of two thousand years? 
How are we to account for this? It is easily accounted for. It is mainly the 
fault of educational endowments, When the educational endowments of Uni- 
versities were made, there really existed no English literature. Modern history 
had not begun; medizval history was only to be found in meagre annals of 
monkish chroniclers. Physical science was not in existence at all; and there 
really was nothing to direct the mind except Latin and Greek, and Aristotelian 
logic. No blame, therefore, attaches to those noble and philanthropic persons 
who made these foundations. The blame is in those who, after the immense 
expansion of knowledge, have not found means to expand the objects to which 
these endowments may apply in a similar proportion. Nor docs any blame 
attach to our Universities, considered strictly as such—meaning by a Univer- 
sity a body that ought to examine and test the advancement of its pupils; be- 
cause our Universities do give examinations, and are willing, I am sure, to give 
them on any subject on which pupils can be found. But the blame lies with 
the Government of this country, because these endowments which are now ex- 
clusively given to Latin, Greek, and mathematics, are really, in my opinion, 
public property, for the use of which the State, as representing the public, is 
responsible. So long as they answer the end that endowments should answer, 
they should be let alone. When they do not, it is our business to reform them. 
Now what end do they answer? The end that they answer is this—they give 
an enormous bounty, an enormous premium, on the study of the dead lan- 
guages, and of pure mathematics. Well, the studies of the dead languages, 
and of pure mathematics, are noble and valuable studies, and if that was all I 
would not object. But you know very well you can not give a premium to one 
study without discouraging another, and though their first effect is to give a 
premium to these studies, their collateral and far more important effect is to 
discourage, and, I would say, prevent, all those other studies which appear to 
me infinitely more worthy of a place in education. Ifa young man has talent, 
and is in want of money, as any young man is apt to be, and wants to turn his 
talent to advantage, suppose he devotes himself to physical science in Oxford, 
he can gain a first-class, whatever good that will do him. But there is hardly 
an endowment open to him; whereas, if he gave the same trouble to Latin and 
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Greek, he might be a Fellow of half a dozen different colleges with the most 
perfect ease. How can you expect these studies to get fair play, when they 
are so handicapped, when the whole weight of these endowments, amounting 
to about half a million annually, is thrown into the scale of the dead languages, 
and the study of pure mathematics? The fault lies, therefore, with the Gov- 
ernment, which has not reformed these endowments; and the remedy, as it 
appears to me, is that these endowments should be emancipated from this nar- 
row application, so that the emoluments that are to be obtained for learning, 
may be impartially distributed among all the branches of human knowledge— 
not proscribing the subjects to which I have alluded, but not giving them these 
invidious preferences over all the rest. 

The same thing applies to our public schools. They are really adventure 
schools, kept by masters for their own profit. There is a foundation which 
forms the nucleus, and that foundation is generally for the purpose of teaching 
Latin and Greek, and that overrules and dominates the schools. The remedy 
is in the hands of parents; but these schools have got a good-will such as no 
other institution in the country has got. A man that has been at a school, 
however badly taught he has been, however much he has been flogged, always 
goes away with an affection for it. He forgets his troubles. It is a time that 
appears to us all very pleasant in the retrospect; and as these troubles are to 
be undergone not again by himself, but by his son, he always sends him there. 
No doubt, if we could only secure a fair stage and no favor for all the different 
branches of instruction, the thing would remedy itself. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not think it is any part of the duty of Government to prescribe 
what people should learn, except in the case of the poor, where time is so lim- 
ited that we must fix upon a few elementary subjects to get any thing done at 
all. I think it is the duty of the parents to fix what their children should 
learn. But then the State should stand impartial, and not by endowments 
necessarily force education into these channels, and leave those others dry. 
And, therefore, what I would press is, that somehow or other the endowments 
should be so recast as to give all subjects—physical science, modern history, 
English history, English law, ancient languages, ancient literature, ancient his- 
tory, ancient philosophy, all a fair and equal start. 

You will say, How is it possible for this to be done? I don’t presume to say 
what is the best way of doing it, but I can tell you one way it can be done, 
because I have done it myself. I was Secretary to the India Board at the time 
when the writerships were thrown open to public competition. We had of 
course the problem to solve then, because if we had restricted them to Latin 
and Greek, of course we should have excluded a great number of very merito- 
rious candidates—gentlemen, for instance, coming from the Scotch Universities, 
who, though very well versed in the philosophy of mind, and many other valu- 
able studies, would not have been able to compete perhaps successfully in 
classics with boys trained in the English public schools. And therefore we had 
to attempt to do something of the kind that I have endeavored to point out to 
you as being necessary to do. In order to solve the problem of education, I, 
with the assistance of Lord Macaulay and other eminent men, prepared a scale 
which has since, with very little change, been the scale upon which these 
offices have been distributed ; that is, we took every thing that we could think 
of that a well-educated man could learn. We took all the languages: we took 
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Latin and Greek, we took French and English, and all the modern languages 
of Europe; we took the principal branches of physical science, we took history, 
English literature, philosophy of mind as taught in Scotland, and at Oxford, 
and at other places; we took every thing, aud we gave marks to each accord- 
ing to their relative importance, as near as we could arrive to it; and under 
that system all persons have been admitted equally and fairly to the benefits of 
those offices, whatever their line of study may have been. Instead of loading 
the dice in favor of the dead languages, we gave them all a fair start, and the 
thing, so far as I know, has worked perfectly smoothly and with perfect success. 
Now, I say something of that kind should be done if we are to reform endow- 
ments so as to place all studies on a level, and then let the best study win. I 
won’t pretend to influence the. decision of parents, but I should give to them 
no bribe, no inducement, to choose one study more than another, but allow 
them to take whatever they like best. And I think you would find that the 
public appetite for Latin verses, the difficult parts of Greek choruses, and the 
abstruser rules of grammar, such as are given in the Latin Primer recently 
fssued for the use of public schools, would begin to abate; and the people 
would think it is better to know something of the world around them, some- 
thing about the history of their own country, something about their own bodies 
and their own souls, than it is to devote themselves entirely to the study of the 
literature of the republics of Greece and Rome. 

The time has gone past evidently when the higher classes can hope by ary 
indirect influence, either of property or coercion of any kind, to direct the 
course of public affairs. Power has passed out of their hands, and what they 
do must: be done by the influence of superior education and superior cultiva- 
tion; by the influence of mind over mind—“ the sign and signet of the Al- 
mighty to command,” which never fails being recognized wherever it is truly 
tested. Well, then, gentlemen, how is this likely to be done? Is it by con- 
fining the attention of the sons of the wealthier classes of the country to the 
history of these old languages and those Pagan republics, of which working 
men never heard, with which they are never brought in contact in any of their 
affairs, and of which, from the necessity of the case, they know nothing? Is 
it not better that gentlemen should know the things which the working men 
know, only know them infinitely better in their principles and in their details, 
So that they may be able, in their intercourse and their commerce with them, 
to assert the superiority over them which greater intelligence and leisure is 
sure to give, and to conquer back by means of a wider and more enlightened 
cultivation some of the influence which they have lost by political change? I 
confess, for myself, that whenever I talk with an intelligent workman, so far 
from being able to assert any such superiority, I am always tormented with the 
conception, “ What a fool a man must think me when he finds me, upon whose 
education thousands of pounds have been spent, utterly ignorant of the matters 
which experience teaches him, and which he naturally thinks every educated 
man ought to know.” I think this ought easily to be managed. The lower 
classes ought to be educated to discharge the duties cast upon them. They 
should also be educated that they may appreciate and defer to a higher cultiva- 
tion when they meet it; and the higher classes ought to be educated in a very 
different manner, in order that they may exhibit to the lower classes that higher 
education to which, if it were shown to them, they would bow down and defer. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

Wuusam Ewart Grapstone was born in Liverpool Dec. 29, 
1809, educated at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he grad- 
uated in 1829, taking a double class in 1831. After traveling on 
the continent, he was returned to Parliament in 1832, and was in 
1834 made a junior Lord of the Treasury, and in 1835 under Sec- 
retary for Colonial Affairs, by Sir Robert Peel. In the same year 
he retired from office with his leader, and returned with him in 
1841 as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and Master of the 
Mint. In this capacity he gave the explanation required of the 
commercial policy of the government and of the revived tariff in 
1842. In 1843 he was made President of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1846, succeeded Lord Stanley as Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies. In the following year he resigned, and in a few months he 
was elected member of the House for the University of Oxford, and 
in 1852 became Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1855 he was in 
Parliament but out of office, until 1859, when he resumed office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, assisted in negotiating the commercial 
treaty with France, and aided the Oxford University Commissioners. 
He was rejected as member from Oxford in 1865, but was immedi- 
ately returned for South Lancashire, and after the death of Lord 
Palmerston beeame leader in the House of Commons and Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer under Lord Russell’s administration. In 1866 
he brought in a Reform Bill, and again in 1868, when he was suc- 
cessful. As Premier after 1868 he signalized his ministry by dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, and inaugurating a new system of 
land tenure in Ireland. 

Mr. Gladstone has kept up his classical studies, for which he was 
eminent at Eton and Oxford, and published an elaborate work on 
Homer. He maintains the classical side of the question of a mod- 
ern curriculum for secondary and superior schools. 


Classical Training, the Basis of a Liberal Education. 


The relation of pure science, natural science, modern languages, modern his- 
tory, and the rest, to the old classical training, ought to be founded on a prin- 
ciple, and that these competing btanches of instruction ought not to be treated 
simply as importunate creditors that take one shilling in the pound to-day be- 
cause they hope to get another shilling to-morrow, and in the meantime have a 
recognition of their title. This recognition of title is just what I would refuse; 
I deny their right to a parallel or equal position ; their true position is ancillary; 
and as ancillary it ought to be limited and restrained without scruple as much 
a8 a regard to the paramount matter of education may dictate. But why, after 
all, is the classical training paramount? Is it because we find it established? 
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because it improves memory, or taste, or gives precision, or develops the faculty 
of speech? All these are but partial and fragmentary statemenis, so many 
narrow glimpses of a great and comprehensive truth. That truth f take to be, 
that the modern European civilization from the middle age downwards is the 
compound of two great factors, the Christian religion for the spirit of man, and 
the Greek (and in a secondary degree the Roman) discipline for his mind and 
intellect. St. Paul is the Apostle of the Gentiles, and is in his own person a 
symbol of this great wedding. The place, for example, of Aristotle and Plato 
in Christian education is not arbitrary, nor in principle mutable. The materials 
of what we call classical training were prepared, and we have a right to say 
were advisedly and providentially prepared, in order that it might become, not 
a mere adjunct, but (in mathematical phrase) the complement of Christianity in 
its application to the culture of the human being, as a being formed both for 
this world and the world to come. 

If this principle be true, it is broad, and high, and clear enough; and it sup- 
plies a key to all questions connected with the relation between the classical 
training of our youth, and all other branches of their secular education. It 
must of course be kept within its proper place, and duly limited as to things 
and persons. It can only apply in full to that small proportion of the youth 
of any country who are to become in the fullest sense educated. It involves 
no extravagant or inconvenient assumptions concerning those who are to be 
educated for trades and professions, in which the necessities of specific training 
must more or less limit general culture. It leaves open every question turning 
upon individual aptitudes and inaptitudes; and by no means requires that boys 
without a capacity for imbibing any of the spirit of classical culture are still to 
be mechanically plied with the instruments of it after their unfitness in the par- 
ticular subject matter has become manifest. But it lays down the rule of edu- 
cation for those who have no internal and no external disqualification; and 
that rule becoming a fixed and central point in the system, becomes also the 
point around which all others may be grouped. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. , 
Dr. Donatpsoy, in an Essay on Liberal Education in 1856, en- 
titled Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning, considered with 
especial reference to Competitive Tests and University Teaching, 
takes strong ground in favor of maintaining the supremacy of clas- 
sical studies in the public schools and universities, to the still fur- 
ther subordination of mathematical study, and to the assignment 
of instruction in the natural sciences to special schools. 


If we confine ourselves to the province of the intellect, Hducation is properly 
a cultivation and development of those faculties, which all men have in com- 
mon, though not all in the same degree of activity. Information, when it is 
nothing more, merely denotes an accumulation of stray particulars by means of 
the memory. On the other hand, Knowledge is information appropriated and 
thoroughly matured. We speak of knowledge of the world, knowledge of our 
profession or business, knowledge of ourselves, knowledge of our duties—all of 
which employ a completeness and maturity of habit and experience. And 
when knowledge extends to a methodical comprehension of general laws and 
principles, it is called Science, It is the natural and proper tendency of in- 
formation to ripen into knowledge, just as knowledge itself is not complete 
until it is systematized into science. And as intellectual education necessarily 
presumes a certain increase in the information or acquired knowledge of the 
person under training, it is clear that, while the main object of education, 
namely, the gradual development of the faculties, should never be neglected, 
the information conveyed and the method of imparting it should be such as to 
lay the foundation and pave the way, for the superstructure of knowledge and 
science, in the case of those persons whose capacity and tastes render such an 
enlargement of the future field of study either probable or desirable. From 
this it follows, that the great object of education is utterly ignored by those 
teachers, who, when the mind is unformed and undisciplined, force upon the 
memory a crowd of unconnected and unprolific recollections, which can neither 


. be digested nor retained, and which, if retained, produce no results on the 


healthy action of the understanding. 

Even in cases, when this process is postponed beyond the period of earliest 
boyhood, even when it is adopted after a certain course of real mental disci- 
pline, its effects are prejudicial to the ripening mind, and unfavorable to the 
confirmation of those accurate habits without which information seldom settles 
into knowledge or rises into science. And it is always desirable that the 
process of liberal education should be carried on as long as possible, and that 
the acquirement of special knowledge, whether tending to science or applicable 
immediately to professional practice, should be postponed until the youth has 
accomplished more than half of the third septennium of his life. That periods 
of seven years constitute a real element in the life of man is acknowledged by 
the tacit consent or familiar language of all nations. At any rate, our own 
experiences teaches us that at seven years old the child passes into the boy, 
by a change of dentition; that at 14, the age of puberty is attained; at 21 the 
age of manhood; at 42 the age of maturity ; and at 63—the grand climacteric 
as it is calied—the period of senility. Such a subdivision presumes that while 
growth of body is completed at 20, strength of body must be reached, if at all, 
at 30, and strength of mind, when we have well passed 35, which Dante calls 





* Jonn Witt1am Donatpson, D. D., was born in London, June 10, 1811—was educated first ot 
the University of London, then at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he stood second in the first 
class of the Mathematical Tripos, in 1834, and the year following was elected fellow. His first 
publication, The Theater of the Greeks, was iss in 1836, which was followed by New Cra- 
tylus in 1839, of which a new and enlarged edition was issued in 1859, and which, with his Var- 
ronicanus issued in 1844, ranked him with the great scholars of Germany. In 18t0 he married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Mortlock, and became head master of Bury St. Mary Grammar 
School. His edition of Antigone of Sophocles. of the Book of Jashar, of the Odes of Pindar, 
his Greek and Jatin School, Grammars and Greek Lezicon, all show fine and accurate 
scholarship. He died February 10, 1861. 
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‘the midway of our life.’ And taking this view of the matter we might main- 
tain with great confidence, that the education of the reasoning powers can not 
really terminate before the body has attained to maturity; that no man ean be 
set free from the duty of forming and invigorating his mind before the period 
at which he reaches a full development of his material growth; that while his 
frame is still unformed his understanding can not have reached its completion, 
and that his intellect can not be perfect as an instrument of thought until na- 
ture has set the stanrp of manly beauty on the young man’s brow. 

This necessity for a commensurate progress in mental and bodily growth, 
this presumption that accomplishment of the mind and beauty of person are 
attained at the same period, namely, when the boy has grown into a ian, is 
involved in the language of that nation which understood better thamany other 
wherein beauty consists, and by what means the graces and refinements of 
Body and mind can best be imparted and secured. The Greeks had only one 
word to express personal beauty and mental accomplishment. The adjective 
eaXés, in its primary sense, ‘furnished with outward adornments” in general; 
that of which the outward form or the outward effects are pleasing and grate- 
fal. ‘But,’ as I have said elsewhere (New Cratylus, § 324), ‘to the Greek idea 
of xdxdos something beyond mere outward garnishing of the person was re- 
quired ; it was not a languishing beauty, a listless though correct set of fea- 
fures, an enervated voluptuousness of figure, to which the homage of their ad- 
‘miration was paid. 1t was the grace and activity of motion, which the prac- 
tice of gymnastic exercises was calculated to promote—the free step, the erect 
‘mien, the healthy glow, combined with the elegances of conversation and the 
} possession of musical accomplishments; it was in fact the result of an union of 
the. povews and yopvacrech of which their education was made up.’ The name, 
which the Greeks gave to the process of making the mind and body both ele- 
= or handsome or clever, implied that the business was not complete till a 

liness of stature and a maturity of understanding had been attained. They 
éalled it ra:defa, or * boy-training,’ and the word also noted the period of life 
during which this bringing up or education was to be carried on. 

With the Greeks, then, I believe that a liberal or general education—that 
which the Romans called humanitas, because the pursuit and discipline of sci- 
ence is given to man only of all the animals—ought to be carried on as long 
as the mind and body are still immature, that is, nearly till the twentieth 
year if possible; and while I believe with Plato that the boy-training, which 
alone is worthy of the name, is that which is pursued for its own sake with- 
out reference to extrinsic objects (Legg. 1. p. 643 B), I think also that we import 
into the legitimate province of the teacher that which does not belong to it, 
when we crowd a mass of multifarious acquirements into the period allotted to 
the growth and improvement of our reasoning powers and our physical euergies. 

The true object of a liberal education is thus described by Déderlin: 

‘Even at the present day, one hear voices which tell us that the school 
forms a more appropriate preparation for the business of life when it encour- 

s such employments as are most subservient to this, and most connected 
with it. For example, the medical man will be best trained by the earliest 
possible study of the physical sciences. But reason has prophesied, and ex- 
perience has fulfilled the prediction, that this sort of education (the infallibility 
of which has always found the quickest acceptance with the most narrow- 
minded, and which appears to the most superficial the only road to an adequate 
training) is calculated only to debase every one of the more intellectual occu- 
pations to the rank of a better sort of trade. Accordingly, all public schools, 
unless they mistake their destination, hold this as an unassailable principle: 
that although a classical education presumes that al} its pupils are designed for 
some intellectual employment, it does not trouble itself to inquire what par- 
ticular sort of employment this is to be. The future physician and lawyer, as 
well as the future clergyman and teacher, essentially different as their contem- 
plated employments may be, are trained precisely in the same manner, having 
regard only to that which they have in common, namely, that their ulterior oc- 
cupation, whatever it may be, will demand the most practiced exercise of the 
intellectual faculties. 

‘It is the primary object of the education of classical schools to impart to 
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the mind of every pupil a capacity for learning that business of which the Uni- 
versities and other higher institutions profess to convey the definite teaching. 
The schoolmaster, therefore, is not deterred by the thought, that so much of 
the learning which he has, with great pains and infinite labor, conveyed to his 
scholars, and which they have acquired with no little exertion of their own, 
has been learned by many of them only to be forgotten sooner or later. As 
the sculptor, when he has finished his statue, does not hesitate to break up the 
model (the most troublesome part of his work), so the grown-up man dees not 
forget or lay aside, what he was taught at school, until he has derived the fulf 
advantage from these studies. He may fail to recognize their unseen fruits, 
but he can not eradicate them: for his lessons have strengthened his mind in 
learning and thinking, just as his exercise in the playground braced and in- 
vigorated his body.’—Reden und Aufsétze. 

And Frederic Jacobs has protested in language equally forcible. 

‘It has been repeatedly said, that it is of less consequence in youth what a 
man learns, than how he learns it, and that the saying of Hesiod, ‘The half is 
often better than the whole,’ admits of an application here. The heaping up 
of knowledge for the sake of knowledge brings no blessing; and all education, 
in which vanity bears the sceptre, misses its object. The young are not called 
upon. to learn all that may by possibility be useful at some future period; for 
if so, as Aristotle facetiously remarks, we should have to descend to learning 
cookery ; but only such particulars as excite a general activity of mind, shurp- 
en the understanding, enliven the imagination, and produce a beneficial effect 
on the heart. Not only on grounds of science, but also, and especially, om 
moral grounds, it is more importunt to be master of one subject than to be su- 
perficially acquainted with many. Knowledge strengthens; superficial ac- 
quaintance with many branches of knowledge puffs up and produces a pedantic 
arrogance; and this is perhaps the most unhappy endowment which a youth 
can carry with him from school into the world. It is hated because it is il- 
liberal. [Illiberality, however, with regard to knowledge, always prevails in 
those who know neither its root nor its summit.’ 

To attempt to support by arguments a view of liberal education, which has 
been held by enlightened men from the days of Plato and Aristotle down to 
our time, would be only to waste words. And I shall consider myself entitled 
to start from the postulates, that, wherever it is possible, that is, in all cases 
which fall within the scope of University teaching, the discipline of the mind 
should be carried on to the end of the period of adolescence; that this disci- 
pline should be general and not professional; and that it should not consist in 
sciolism or a smattering of miscellaneous acquirements. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP COMPARED. 

Havine introduced into the exposition of the present drift of 
English opinion, on the relative value of studies in the curriculum 
for a modern liberal education—much that is relatively disparaging 
to English scholarship, we cite the following passages from an 
elaborate defense of English Classical Training by Dr. Donaldson. 


In order, however, that I may confute the educational objectors on their own 
ground, and meet the invidious comparison with the Scholarship of Germany, 
to which they provoke us, I must inquire into the system of classical education 
pursued in that country, and I must examine the means which they possess of 
producing scholars, and the causes which create so large a number of writers 
on learned subjects. In such an inquiry it would not be fair to take as our 
text-books the biographical sketches of two scholars recently deceased—God- 
frey Hermann, of Leipsig, the greatest Greek scholar among the modern Ger- 
mans, who died on the last day of 1848, and Charles Lachmann, of Berlin, 
their greatest Latin scholar and general philologer, who died soon after, though 
at a much earlier age, on March 13, 1849. By selecting these two specimens 
of German scholarship we should indeed adduce the most favorable instances 
which could be found, but we should not exemplify the general character of 
the German philologer. For, in their activity of mind and body, Hermann and 
Lachmann came nearer to Englishmen than $9 out of 100 Germans; and both 
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of them made more progress in classical composition than any Gelehrten of 
their time. In a word, Hermann and Lachmann deserved to be called scholars, 
aud wanted nothing to give a perfect finish to those accomplishments for which 
nature had so well qualified them, except the advantages of an English educa- 
tion, and the competition of an English University. . . . 

Let me, however, leave these exceptional cases of extraordinary men, and 
trace the ordinary career of one of the best class of German philologers. My 
imaginary Bursch shall have every advantage at starting. He shall not, like 
Heyne and Lobeck, be obliged to struggle with the inconveniences which re- 
sult from the res angusia domi. His father shall be, if you please, a learned 
man and Garnison-Prediger in some great city, which contains a first-rate 
Gymnasium. His mother shall be the intelligent and accomplished daughter 
of a field-officer in the Prussian army. With such parents his education will 
commence at home, and he will not need the Progymnasium or preparatory 
school. I will suppose that he shows at an early age great docility and a con- 
siderable power of acquiring knowledge, and that in fact he promises from the 
first to be a Philolog. In due course of time he is sent to the Gynunasium or 
grammar-school of the place. If he enters at the age of eight or nine, he 
passes through all six classes of a school of some 150 boys. Here he not only 
learns Latin and Greek with some Hebrew, but is also instructed in his own 
language and French, and receives regular lessons in geography, history, math- 
ematics, and natural philosophy. I am only concerned with his classical train- 
ing, which will be best inferred from an account of his studies during his last 
year in the first class. He has read 450 lines of Homer's Jiiad, half the 
Giipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, and the Huthyphro of Piato: he has also been 
worked in Rost’s Greek Grammar. In Latin he has read some odes of Horace 
and some Orations of Cicero, and has been exercised in the theory of Latin 
style both out of Zumpt’s Grammar, and out of one of the numerous exercise- 
books which they have in Germany. He has done some of Viémel’s Greek 
exercises ; and has written Latin themes. But we hear nothing of his verse 
composition, except perhaps that he has volunteered some Latin Alcaics as the 
fruit of his private studies. Under the same head we find it recorded that he 
has read a good deal of Cicero and Livy, Horace’s Sutires, a little Plautus, 
some Homer, Xenophon, and Plato. And so, at the age of 16 or 17, he is sent 
to the University with some such character as this: “ Egregie institutus, post 
examen publicum multa cum laude dimissus, Academium Bonnensem petiit, 
philologorum studiis deditus.” As this is the only real training, as a scholar, 
which our young philologer will have, it is worth while to inquire what it 
amounts to. He has acquired the faculty of writing tolerable Latin prose, and 
it must be admitted that the Germans generally surpass us in this; nor is the 
fact surprising, when we recollect that the Universities keep up, as we shall 
see, a practical demand for the accomplishment. In Latin verse, however, he 
has had no experience, and has probably never written a line of metrical 
Greek. Indeed his knowledge of quantity is very uncertain, and as in some 
Gymnasiums they are taught to pronounce Greek by the accent, the longs and 
shorts are as often wrong as right. The manner in which our student has read 
the few classical authors with which he is acquainted, depends on the abilities 
and'scholarship of his Rector, and it is to be remarked that in Germany nearly 
all the really good scholars remain settled as Professors at the Universities, and 
are not, as with us, as frequently found at the head of the public schools. If 
our young philologer has not received a scholarlike training at school, he will 
hardly make good his deficiencies at the University. He will there have the 
option of attending a great number of lectures, publice, privatim, and privatis- 
sime, when his occupation will be writing down for an hour at a time the dic- 
tations of the Professor. There will probably be a Seminarium Philologicum, 
in which some Professor will exercise a class in Latin writing and disputation, 
or preside at discussions on the text and interpretation of the classical writers. 
The whole curriculum is calculated to stimulate and assist private study, to 
give systematic information on the pet subjects of the leading Professors, and 
to prepare a young man for the profession or trade of learned book-making. 
After some years spent in this way, and perhaps diversified by occasional em- 
ployment as a private tutor, he takes his degree as “ Doctor in Philosophy ” by 
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a public disputation on certain theses appended to a Latin dissertation on some 
philological subject, which, if he is really an original man, may contain the 
germ of his futare literary labors. If his first effort is favorably received, he 
is at once launched as a teacher and writer of books. He must print some- 
thing to obtain his Habilitation, and he must go on writing if he wishes to rise 
from the Privat-docent to the Professor Extra Ordinem, and so to ascend to the 
ordinary or regular Professorship. Nor can his pen be allowed to rest even 
when he has obtained this ultimate object of his ambition. He must publish 
books to keep his name before the world and attract pupils to his lecture-room. 
And so from first to last he is a book-maker ex rei necessitate. He acquires 
knowledge, not as a labor of love from the improvement of his own mind, but 
as fuel for his reputation and ammunition for his literary artillery. 

While then the system of education pursued in Germany is less-calculated 
than our own to produce finished scholars, the mode prescribed for the attain- 
ment of Professorships and the other educational positions, which abound in 
that country, furnishes a demand for literary production, which must lead to a 
vast amount of needless book-making. The cases of Dr. Parr and Professor 
Dobree, with others that might be named, show that in England a reputation 
for sholarship may exist independently of literary production, and even without 
reference to the test of University distinctions. This results from the diffusion 
of scholarlike acquirements in general society, and from the voice of general 
opinion, which connects the separate links of private circles. In Germany, 
this social influence of scholarship is non-existent. It is only as a Gelehrie, or 
writer on learned subjects, that a philological student can become distinguished ; 
and thus in the two countries the amount of scholarship and the number of 
learned books stand in a reciprocal ratio. Though there can be no doubt that 
the German habit of book-making leads many men to write who have no real 
vocation for authorship, and thus deteriorates the learned literature of the 
country, it can not be denied on the other hand that the facilities afforded for 
literary production have also their advantages. In this way, we are less likely 
to be deprived of the services of the few men in every age who are competent 
to instruct the world on these subjects. . . . 

There can be no doubt that nearly all our best writers on classical literature 
for the last 20 years have been familiar with the philology of the Germans, 
and have derived great benefit from this widening of the field of contemporary 
knowledge, a benefit from which the Germans too often exclude themselves. 
And even those of our scholars, who are unacquainted with the German lan- 
guage, have been enabled, by means of translations, to read and appropriate 
the best books on learned subjects which the Germans have produced. There 
has been in fact a reaction since the termination of the last European war. We 
paid too little attention to German learning before that time; we now run into 
the opposite extreme, and seem to think that there is no learning out of Ger- 
many. We forget in point of fact that classical education has been so long es- 
tablished in England, and has produced such influence on the tastes, habits 
and character of Englishmen, that even when eminent writers on learned sub- 
jects, like Colonel Mure and Mr. Kenrick, are indebted to the Germans, not 
only for a good deal of the materials of their learning, but also for a part of 
their education, they remain to the end distinguished by that knowledge of the 
world, acquaintance with political science, practical good sense, and facility of 
expression, which seem to be the essential property of our countrymen, and 
are too generally wanting in German writers. It would have been emi- 
nently absurd, if we had not placed our mathematical studies on the advanced 
basis of the improved calculus, and had neglected the works of Lagrange and 
Laplace: but no one imagines that the countrymen of Herschel, Babbage, 
Adams, Rowan Hamilton, Hinds, Stokes, Hopkins, and Airy are inferior in 
mathematical knowledge to the teachers of the Ecole Polytechnique. Why is 
this the case in regard to German philology? Why may we not take cogni- 
zance of Niebuhr, Béckh and Miiller, without seeming to relinquish our own 
claim to rank as their equals? If this were the rule for our guidance in esti- 
mating the literary merits of a particular nation at a particular time, we must, 
on the same principle, consider the Germans, whose works have been most im- 
mediately suggestive to us of late years, as mere offshoots of: an English school 
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* of philology, previously existing. For Niebubr himself has pronounced F. A, 
Wolf ‘the hero and eponymus of the race of German philologers,’ and it is 
universally admitted that Wolf was a literary representative of Bentley. IJn- 
deed, a German writer, who claims all that he can for his countrymen, has not 
hesitated to avow, that historical philology, though it is the heritage and the 
glory of German scholars, was the discovery of Richard Bentley, and the dis- 
sertation on Phalaris must take rank before all the constructive or reconstruct- 
ive efforts of continental criticism. Our greatest obligation to modern German 
scholarship is the revival among us of the spirit of Bentley; in this, no doubt, 
we have been stimulated by the example of the great German scholars— Wolf, 
Bickh, Niebuhr, C. O. Miiller, Hermann, Lachmann, and others—who have 
declared themselves his disciples. And the general tone of German literature, 
which, revived by Lessing, reached its culminating point in Géethe, has pro- 
duced a marked influence on Englishmen of the largest minds and clearest dis- 
cernment. But if we try to trace backwards the mutual obligations of the two 
countries, we shall always find the first entry to the credit of England. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION FOR CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 


The Report of the Commission of which T. B. Macaulay was 
chairman, and the author, on the East India Civil Service, in De- 
cember, 1854, constitutes an epoch in the educational history of 
England. It maintains the principle, that the education which is 
to prepare young men for the higher business of life, must begin 
with a general discipline of the intellect, and that a special or pro- 
fessional training ought to be reserved until the process has been 
brought to some satisfactory stage, or landing-place. Dr. Donald- 
son cites the following passages as in harmony with his own views: 


‘We believe that men who have been engaged, up to 21 or 22, in studies 
which have no immediate connection with the business of any profession, and 
of which the effect is merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich the mind, 
will generally be found, in the business of every profession, superior to men 
who have, at 18 or 19, devoted themselves to the special studies of their call- 
ing. The most illustrious English jurists have been men, who have never 
opened a law-book till after the close of a distinguished academical career; nor 
is there any reason to believe that they would have been greater lawycrs, if 
they had passed in drawing pleas and conveyances ao time which they gave to 
Thucydides, to Cicero, and to Newton.’ 

Of the Mathematical portion of the examination bien say :— 

‘We think it important that not only the acquirements, but also the mental 
powers and resources of the competitors should be brought to tie test.’ 

Speaking of the Moral Sciences, as included in the scheme, they remark:— 

‘ Whether this study shall have to do with mere words or things, whether it 
shall degenerate into a formal and scholastic pedantry, or shall train the mind 
for the highest purposes of active life, will depend, to a great extent, on the 
way in which the examination is conducted. . . . The object of the examiners 
should be rather to put to the test the candidate’s powers of mind than to as- 
certain the extent of his metaphysical reading.’ 

With the same reference to the immediate objects of a competitive test, they 
recommend that eminence in classical composition should have a considerable 
share iu determining the issue of the competition :— 

‘Skill in Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, no direct tendency to 
form a judge, a financier, or a diplomatist. But the youth who does best what 
all the ablest and most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, will 
generally prove a superior man; nor can we doubt that an accomplishment, by 
which Fox and Canning, Grenville and Wellesley, Mansfield and Tenterden 
first distinguished themselves above their fellows, indicates powers of mind 
which, properly trained and directed, may do great service to the state.’ 

And with regard to the Examivation in general they observe with truth :— 

‘ Experience justifies us in pronouncing with entire confidence that, if the 
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examiners be well chosen, it is utterly impossible that the delusive show of 
knowledge, which is the effect of the process popularly called cramming, can 
ever be successful against real learning and ability.’ 

It is clear, from these explicit statements of their views, that the able and 
eminent persons, who framed the scheme for the civil service examination, had 
no wish to send out to India clever smatterers, feeble bookworms, scholastic 
pedants, and one-sided mathematicians; but to select the most energetic and 
vigorous young men from the crowds who were likely to offer themselves as 
candidates for a share in the administration of our most important Satrapies. 
The particular kind of knowledge, which would be most serviceable to them in 
the presidencies, was to be prescribed to those selected by the first test, and 
this subsequent course of study was to be stimulated by a second examination. 
But, for the preparatory selection, it was only necessary to test existing 
methods of education, and to discover the best men they could produce. The 
reasonableness of this procedure was manifest. On the one hand, as the can- 
didates would come from schools and colleges, which had long pursued fixed 
systems of instruction, differing in different parts of the country, it was nec- 
essary that the touchstone should be applied fairly to them all. On the other 
hand, as only a limited number of the candidates could be successful, it was 
essential that the whole body of applicants should not be drawn away from 
their general studies by specialties, which might be of little or no use to those 
who would not ultimately proceed to India. But, independently of these con- 
siderations, suggested by the distinctive peculiarities of the appointments them- 
selves and the means of filling them, the framers of the scheme of examina- 
tion could not but foresee that such an object of competition would soon pro- 
duce an effect on the educational system of the whole country, and that teach- 
ers would address themselves to the immediate preparation of candidates. 
They, therefore, wisely laid down some general principles, applicable to the fu- 
ture no less than to the present. They have declared unreservedly that they 
want the fruits of real mental discipline, tat they desire habits of exact 
thought, and not a wide range of diversified information; and thus they give 
their adhesion to the old rather than to the new form of education, and would 
prefer the solid groundwork of the old school of arts rather than the showy 
stucco-work of modern sciolism. They indicate that, up to a certain time of 
life, it is of much less consequence what we read than how we read it; and 
that the young man, who would prepare himself for future distinction, must be 
frequently less anxious to advance than to know the route which he has al- 
ready traversed. The student, who is worthy of the name, must be willing to 
acquiesce in those teachers, who, in the older universities, were called repelents 
—a sort of intellectual drill-sergeants; he must often remind himself of the 
words of the Platonic Socrates: ‘ Perhaps it would not be amiss to go over this 
ground again; for it is better to accomplish a little thoroughly, than a great 
deal insufficiently.’ In the words of a modern philosopher (Hamilton), he will 
thus learn that ‘as the end of study is not merely to compass the knowledge 
of facts, but, in and from that knowledge, to lay up the materials of specula- 
tion; so it is not the quantity read, but the degree of reading which affords a 
profitable exercise to the student. Thus it is far more improving to read one 
good book ten times, than to read ten good books once; and non multa sed 
mulium, ‘not much, perhaps, but accurate,’ has, from ancient times, obtained 
the authority of an axiom in education, from all who had any title to express 
an opinion on the subject.’ 

Adopting these principles and thus confining the competitive test to the re- 
sults of a liberal or general education, these exponents of the newest demands 
upon intellectual culture have not only given the most important place to the 
eld basis of instruction, namely, classics and mathematics, but have even de- 
clared their preference for the more old fashioned of these two departments of 
study. For while mathematics have only 1.000 marks assigned as the max- 
imum of credit, 1,500 marks are allotted to Greek and Latin. And thus in our 
newest educational stimulus we have, as in our oldest academical institutions, 
a premium for the cultivation of classical scholarship even as compared with 
mathematical scieuce. 





DR. W. A. HODGSON. . 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION :—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


Unner the above title Dr. Hodgson issued, in 1854, a pamphlet 
of 70 pages, an essay, originally published in the Westminster Re- 
view for October, 1853, which attracted much attention at the 
time, and contains in its reasonings and citations food for thought, 
until the abuse of what Sidney Smith calls Zoo much Latin and 
Greek for all pupils of liberal culture, is utterly eradicated from the 
enforced curriculum of a majority of children who have useful 
work of any kind to do in this world. It is as true now in Eng- 
land, as it was when first uttered by Sidney Smith in the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1809, and again by Lord Ashburton in 1853. 


The complaints we have to make are, at least, as old as the time of Locke 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke; and the evil which is the subject of these com- 
plaints, has certainly rather increased than diminished since the period of 
those two great men. A hundred years, to be sure, is a very little time for the 
duration of a national error; and it is so far from being reasonable to look for 
its decay at so short a date, that it can hardly be expected, within such limits, 
to have displayed the full bloom of its imbecility. 


Siprey Smiru. 


In this progressive country, we neglect all that knowledge in which there is 
progress, to devote ourselves to those branches in which we are scarcely, if at 
all, superior to our ancestors. Ig this practical country, the knowledge of all 
that gives power over nature, is left to be picked up by chance on a man’s way 
through life. In this religious country, the knowledge of God’s works forms 
no part of the education of the people,—no part even of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. 

Lorp AsHsurTon. 


Pror. Bracke of Edinburgh is cited thus: 


‘I claim for the ancients no faultless excellence, no immeasurable superiority. 
The raptures which some people seem to feel in perusing Homer and Virgil, 
Livy and Tacitus, while they turn over the pages of Shakspeare and Milton, 
Hume and Robertson, with coldness and indifference, I hold to be either pure 
affectation, or gross self-delusion ; being fully satisfied that we are in no want 
of models in our own English tongue, which, for depth of thought, soundness 
of reasoning, for truth of narrative, and what has been called the philosophy 
of history, nay, even for poetical beauty, tenderness, and sublimity, may fairly 
challenge comparison with the most renowned productions of antiquity.’ 

In truth, it is not merely in general literary beauty, or in the ‘romantic’ 
graces, that modern literature may court the severest comparison with the an- 
cient. Even in the charmed circle of ‘classic’ inspiration itself, more of tha 
divine aura is to be caught from such poems as the ‘Laodamia” of Words- 
worth, the ‘Endymion’ of Keats, the ‘Orion’ of Horne, the ‘none’ and 
‘Lotos Eaters’ of Tennyson, the ‘ Dead Pan’ of Mrs. Browning, than is ever 
dreamed of by many a laborious searcher of lexicons and collator of various 
readings in ‘classic’ texts. If the ‘Andromache’ of Racine, and the ‘Cinna’ 
of Corneille, be thought by any to be more French than Greek or Roman; of 
Géethe it has been said that he was more Hellenic than Teutonic, less Christian 
than pagan. There is much truth, as well as beauty, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Blackie: ‘ Milton, who learned from Homer, has become a Homer to us; 
and not to us only, but to the right-minded of the whole Christian world, he 
stands where Virgil stood in reference to Dante, and much more fitly. Many 
persons there are, in these days, who assert that the famous chorus of Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive of the clouds (aévacr vegédat, &c.), is a poor spec'men of the 
poetic art compared with Shelley’s Ode on the same subject; that John Keats, 
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in his ‘Hyperion,’ sees deeper—certainly with a more tender clearness and a 
severer purity—into the soul of Greek mythology, than Boeotian Hesiod did in 
his ‘Theogony ;’ and that Roman Horace is but a dull singer in presence of 
the sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice artistic touch with the most 
subtle and delicate sentiment in Tennyson.’ 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SCHOOL-DRUDGERY WITH TEACHERS AND AUTHORS. 
Dr. Hodgson cites high authorities in confirmation of the asser- 
tion of Prof. Blackie: “ Persons are often sent to study the class- 
ical languages, and to read the works of the highest classics, at an 
age when it is impossible even for clever boys to read them with 
intelligence and sympathy.” Southey, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, 
and other men of poetic genius, have recorded their inability in 
after-life to divest the ancient classics of the associations of ennui, 
satiety, and disgust, caused by their premature study. To the 
schoolboy it is the sting, and pot the honey, that proclaims the 
attic bee. 


If the dead have any cognizance of posthumous fame, one would think it 
must abate somewhat of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard their 
earthly immortality, when they see to what base purposes their productions are 
applied. ‘That their verses sliould be administered to boys in regular duses, as 
lessons or impositions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipt into 
the tail when it hus failed to penetrate the head, can not be just the sort of 
homage to their genius which they anticipated, or desired. 

Soutney.— The Doctor. 

These boys have been dragged through grammar as through a cactus bush. 
They know all about rurrw; Delectus they were taught to find a choice of 
evils, and the Anabasis a-going down into some lower deep. They had learned 
to wish that Homer's works were in a single copy, and so fell into their claws; 
they knew what they would do, though they got flogged for it. They are now 
translating Philoctetes, woudering when Ulysses will be done with, for they 
are reading about him also with the French usher in ‘Télémaque.’ As for the 
son of Poias the Melian, all they can make out is a connection between his sore 
foot and their sore hands. To this extent, perhaps, they recognize his claim to 
sympathy on their part, and also they can understand his hatred of Ulysses. 
Philoctetes agrees with the boys thoroughly about that, for Ulysses is the 
man, 

‘Whom of all other Greeks he would desire , 
To lay his fist upon.’ 

The Greeks fight a hard battle, amd retire to suck their wounds. 

A Defense of Ignorance. 


The flowers of classic genius with which the teacher’s solitary fancy is most 
gratified, have been rendered degraded in his imagination by their connection 
with tears, with errors, and with punishments; so that the Eclogues of Virgil 
and Odes of Horace are each inseparably allied in association with the sullen 
figure and monotonous recitation of some blubbering schoolboy. 

Sin Watter Scott.—Old Mortality. 


I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 
The drill’d duil lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
Aught that recalls the daily drug which turned 
My sickening memory ; and though Time hath one 
My mind to meditate what then it learned, 
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Yet such the fixed inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
If free to choose, I can not now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested still abhor. 
Byron's Childe Harold. 


Byron adds, in a note—'I wish to express, that we become tired of the task 
before we can comprehend the beauty; that we learn by rote before we can 
get by heart; that the freshness is worn away, and the future pleasure and ad- 
vantage deadened and destroyed, by the didactic anticipation, at an age when 
we can neither feel nor understand the power of compositions which it requires 
an acquaintance with life, as well as Latin and Greek, to relish, or to reason 


upon.” 

Dr. Hodgson solves the problem—how to introduce more of 
modern languages and physical sciences into the school, which is at 
once disciplinary, and preparatory in knowledge for the old univer- 
sities, and for the new higher institwtions which are rising to meet 
the demands of modern life; (1,) by beginning the classical course 
later in life, and thus allowing time for a good groundwork in Eng- 
lish reading, spelling, and writing, the geography and history of 
the country, the principal practical points in mathematics and 
grammar, and an appreciation of music, drawing, and poetry ; (2,) 
by beginning the study of either French or German before Latin, 
inasmuch as their utility in the intercourse of life, the wealth (large 
and still growing) of literature which they contain, their etymo- 
logical relationship to the mother tongue entitle them to this pre- 
cedence. The experiencé and opinion of Dr. Franklin is cited in 
favor of this course, as well of Dr. Jerrard, formerly classical lec- 
turer at Cambridge, and later, principal of Bristol College, and 
classical examiner at the London University. “My experience in 
Bristol college has convinced me, that twelve or even fourteen 
would be better than eight or ten, to commence Latin. The tech- 
nical grammaf, required now of very young pupils, is too burden- 
some and repulsive. Unless the pronunciation of a modern lan- 
guage is fixed early, it is always defective, and discourages the 
practice of speaking—the want of which is now universally felt.” 
To exclude either the ancient or modern tongues with their litera- 
tures, will leave the curriculum of liberal study incomplete; still 
each must take its place according to its relative importance in this 
age. If comparison must be instituted, we maintain that there is 
no advantage, intellectual, moral or esthetic, that the study of the 
ancient languages can confer, which may not be derived to an al- 
most equal degree, from the modern, while the modern yield pecu- 
liar advantages, to which the ancient can make no claim. 





STUDY OF LANGUAGE IX MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

Rev. James Martineat, in his Inaugural Lecture in University 

Hall, London, indicates the place which language holds in a system 
of liberal studies. 


“ And among those central studies,” (¢. ¢., the literary, which hold the middle 
ground between the outward and the inward, between the physical sciences and 
metaphysies) “ it is easy to see why language occupies the very focal place, and 
has been justly recognized as supplying the faculties with their most i 
discipline. For here the equipoise between external attention and internal re- 
flection is maintained more perfectly than is possible elsewhere. Who can say 
whether language is an outer or an inner fact? It is evidently both. As a re- 
alized objeet of sense, transmitted from point to point of space, and 
from age te age of time, it is manifestly external, and sp its relations visi- 
bly before the eye, and lies open, like any material product of physical nature, 
to the simultaneous notice of innumerable observers. On the whe hand, as the 
mere passage of thoughs and feeling out of silence, the direct outcome of our 
intellectual and spiritual life, it is a primary function of the inner mind, the mere 
incarnation (so to —_ of our highest energy. Aceordingly, it. has no signifi- 
cance, it is not an object of study at all, except on the condition of self knowl- 
edge ; its distinctions, its classifications, its shades of relations, its forms of struc- 
ture, are the very distinctions, and classifications, and relations, and architecture 
of thought itself; and whoever engages himself with them docs but see his own 
intelligence externalized. Dealing with a faet of physical nature, you have to 
colleet or guess its _ and meaning in the system of things from its grouping 
or its look ; but in handling the phenomena of language, you invert the proceed- 


ing, and carry into it from your own consciousness the idea that gives it shape; 
having the essence at home, you interpret by it the foreign form. I believe it is 
this necessary action and re-action of acute observation and thoughtful reflection, 
to which a philological discipline owes its peculiar advantage for training the 
faculties with less distortion than any other single pursuit.” 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

Pror. H. H. Vauenan, Regius Professor of Modern History in 

the University of Oxford, in the discussions which grew out of the 

Examination and Report of Royal Commissioners on the Studies 

of Oxford and Cambridge, published a pamphlet entitled “ Ozford 
Reform,” from which we make brief extracts. 


“Dr. Pusey insinuates or states of these subjects (the physical sciences, which 
require the aid of the eve) that they only convey information of facts to the gen- 
eral student, and therefore that they have not been made a subject of general 
study. The main proposition and the historical inference drawn from it, are 
both, I conceive, incorrect. The thoughtless and superficial learner will make 
any instruction whatsoever mere matter of information at the best: and certainly, 
for such as these, the physical sciences do offer this peculiar advantage, that the 
information given is, in some sense, real; whereas, in more abstraet sciences— 
Grammar and Logic, or History—the careless or dull receive little but words. 
When the eye dwells upon an object, it catches some of the properties of the ob- 
ject, at least ; when, on the other hand, the word, which is the mere symbol of 
an object, falls upon the ear, the mind may be vacant of every thing whatsoever, 
beyond the sounds of the syllables, True it is, therefore, that physical sciences 
give information more easily, naturally, and therefore more efficiently to the lan- 
guid student than any other can. But not on that account does such knowledge 
impart nothing but information. The vital appropriation and application of it 
involve acts of memory, comprehension, comparison, imagination, deduction; 
they involve the use of many and admirable faculties, the exercise of which is a 
discipline truly noble. The intelligent comprehension of a single compound 
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substance, and the laws under which it is combined ; the intelligent comprehension 
of the action of one compound on another, under the various given conditions of 
light, temperature, and electric forces, are quite elementary acts of mind to the 
earnest student, but may enforce the use of pes | admirable and useful mental 
powers. I do not presume to measure how old or how general is the doctrine, that 
natural science is mere information. But such a view is in itself a proof that 
opinions may be both trite and incorrect ; and it should appear nowhere any lon- 
ger save in some historical museum which shall preserve the history of prejudice 
or.pretext. Nor do I believe that the absence or neglect of physical science as a 
subject of general study is ———s owing to this impression, so much as to 
the joint operation of two other causes. The first of these is, that our general 
education is traditional, and has been handed down (subject to some slight mod- 
ification by new ideas and convictions) from times in which physical sciences 
had no definite and acknowledged existence. At such a period they could not 
possibly form a part of general education ; and when we reflect that men com- 
monly learn but. what they have been taught, and teach what they have learned, 
we can fully understand how it is that changes have not been made in the com- 
mon subjects or method of instruction, and how it is, therefore, that classical 
language once established as the instruments and matter of education, have thus 
long remained so. A second reason is, perhaps, to be found in the fact, that the 
sciences spoken of are disliked by the jealous teachers of other branches of 
knowledge, and feared by many, either anxious to preserve the whole body of 
accepted traditions on all subjects, or fearful lest knowledge, unknown to ancient 
times, should shake the absolute authority or the traditional interpretation of 
ancient writings.” * * * 
“Tcannot assign that very great practical effect to the actual study of lan- 
ges, as a means of giving a discipline to the mind, which many claim for them. 
Forkenes that such advocates have before them some ideal, possible, and occa- 
sional method of study, not the actual and general cultivation of language as it 
is realized. Most men begin to learn grammar through the dead languages 
(and surely they are the finest instruments for the purpose) before the powers 
of reflection are nearly strong enough to master and appropriate its principles, 
which are of a nuture highly abstract. Rules, therefore, are learned y the ear 
and by rote, without any digestion of the understanding: a habit is generated 
of accepting and using words without an insight into their meaning, and of ap- 
plying principles in practice without a thought of their real nature. This ap- 
plies to the industrious. Meanwhile sixty out of a hundred boys learn cavslecaly 
or not at all; and I believe there is no study which could prove more successful 
in producing often through idleness and vacancy of mind, parrot repetition, and 
sing-song knowledge,—to the abeyance and destruction of the intellectual pow- 
ers,—as well as to the loss and paralysis of the outward senses,—than our tradi- 
tional study and idolatry of a Thinking as highly as a rational being 
can of the discipline which may be given to good natural faculties, well ripened, 
by linguistic studies, I protest against the one assumption—not uncommon— 
that no other studies could administer a discipline to the reason; or the other 
assumption, hardly less general, that all the mental gifts have, in most cases, 
been cultivated and fully developed through this.” 


THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECT, AND HABITS OF MIND. 


Proressor A. De Morey, in a Lecture at University College, 
London, remarks :— 


There is in every branch of knowledge a beginning, a middle, and an end ; 

a beginning, in which the student is striving with new and difficult principles, 
and in which he is relying in a great measure on the authority of his instructor ; 
a middle, in which he has gained some confidence in his own knowledge, and 
some power of applying his first principles. He is now in a state of danger, so 
far as the estimate which he is likely to form of himself is concerned. He has as 
t no reason to suppose that his career can be checked—nothing to humble the 
igh notion which he will entertain of himself, his teachers, and his subject. 
Let him only proceed, and he will come to what I have called the end of the 
subject, and will begin to see that there is, if not a boundary, yet the commence- 
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ment of a region which has not been tracked and surveyed, and in which not all 
the skill which he has acquired in voyaging by the chest will save him from 
losing his way. It is at this period of his career that he will begin to form a 
true opinion of his own mind, which, I fully believe, is not done by many per- 
sons, simply because they have never been allowed to pursue any branch of 
inquiry to the extent which is necessary to show them where their power ends. 

The powers which we expect to give by liberal education, or at least a very 
considerable portion of the whole, may be comprised under two heads, which I 
will take separately. 

Firstly, it is one of the most important points of education that the subject of 
it should be made a good leurner. What is it that can be done before the age of 
twenty-one, either at school or college? Is the education then finished? Is the 
pupil to pursue no branch of study further? Nay, does not a professional career 
op22 upon him immediately? He is thrown upon the world to learn, with the 
resources of his education to rely on, and little other help ; for it is well known 
that, throuzhout our different plans of professional education, there is found but 
a small amount of teaching, with free permission for the aspirant to teach him- 
self. Now, in this new career there is no stopping half way, in accordance with 
a previous system of education, in which many subjects were only half taught. 
The lawyer or physician must be a finished lawyer or physician, able to-investi- 
gate his subjects at the boundaries of knowledge, and to carry his previous 
studies successfully up to that point. So soon as either has arrived at the height 
where his education left him, as to the species of mental effort requisite to carry 
on his subject, from that moment his future professional study becomes, in point 
of fact, an awkward substitute for the education which his former teachers pro- 
fessed to supply. He must apply himself with pain to an isolated subject, under 
great difficulties and with small helps, to gain that power which might so much 
more easily have been gained when the mind was more supple, and formation of 
habits more easy. 

Seconlly, among the educated classes we find those who can readily combine 
the ideas which they possess, and can turn their previous acquirements to the 
original consideration of such questions as arise; and we also find those who are 
slow at such exercise, or almost altogether incapable of it. 

That the faculty of thinking easily, and originating thought, should be care- 
fully cultivated, needs not to be maintained; and it cannot be effectively done 
without a considerable degree of attention paid to the method of thinking which 
is chosen. 

He must go through the elements, during which he will find neither the mate- 
rials for his original investigations, nor power to pursue them. He must first 
patieatly collect knowledge, and the power of application will come by very slow 
degrees, and will not be in that state of activity which will answer the purpose, 
until som2thing more thax mere elements is effectively learnt. Considerations of 
the same character apply to every department of knowledge : there is a lower 
stage in which the pupil can do little more than collect; there is a higher state 
of knowledge in which he can begin effectively to apply thought to his collected 
stores, and thus make them help him to useful habits of mind. 

Generally speaking, correctness in pe branch of knowledge is a result only of 
much study. However simple the subject may be, however absurd the only 
possible mistake may be, I believe it may be taken as an axiom that the beginner 
1s always inaccurate, and remains subject to this defect until he has acquired 
something more than elements. It has —— appeared to me that the value of 
accuracy does not begin to be soon felt, and that it is only when the student has 
something of considerable extent to look back upon, that he begins to understanc 
how much depends upon correctness. The same may be said as to lucid arrange- 
ment, of which it is clear that the learner will never see the value, until he has 4 
considerable quantity of matter on which to employ himself. 

A small quantity of learning quickly evaporates from a mind which never 
held any learning except in sinall quantities; and the intellectual philosopher 
can perhaps explain the following phenomenon,—that men who have given deep 
attention to one or more liberal studies, can learn to the end of their lives, and 
are able to retain and apply very small quantities of other kinds of knowledge; 
while those who have never learnt much of any one thing, seldom acquire new 
knowledge after they attain to years of maturity, and frequently lose the greater 
part of that which they once possessed. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Georce Bepett Arry, Astronomer Royal, and Fellow of the 
‘ Royal Society, in his evidence before the Public Schools Commis- 
sion in 1862, in answer to questions, replied as follows: 

The effect of the scientific education at the universities depends in a great 
measure on the eharaeter of the examiners. At the University of Cambridge, 
which is the only one with which I can profess to be’ acquainted, the great 
scientific subject is mathematics in its various applications, and the examiners 
are for the most part Masters of Arts who have just taker their degrees, and 
who are put forward at their own wish and through the interest of their respective 
colleges, as proper persons to be mathematical examiners. 

I should like very well that freshmen should have a good deal of what may be 
ealled the mechanism of mathematics, and in that I would include algebra gen- 
erally ; but with regard to the demonstrative mathematics I should require the 
most moderate amount, because I do not think it could be taken up with great 
advantage till a later period of time; but the study of algebra opens the mind, 
and the mechanical part could be learned by a boy very well. 

I am in the habit of receiving at the Observatory supernumerary computors. 
They are for the most part the sons of tradesmen in the neighborhood ; boys 
whom I engage at a low rate of payment, and whose parerts are very glad to 
send them to the Observatory for the acquirement of habits of order and so on. 
I have instituted an examination for these boys,—not a competitive examina- 
tion, which I tried once or twice, and of which I am effectually sickened, but an 
examination of efficiency, and I found only two or three days ago, when I ex- 
amined one of the boys of the age of fifteen, that he mastered algebra very well 
indeed to the extent of which I have spoken. 

There are things with which boys might acquire some familiarity, and which 
do not involve a strain on the mind, but which would be valuable to them in after 
life. I remember when I was a school boy learning several things which I did 
not trouble myself much about at the time, but from which I got ideas which 
have been extremely useful to me ever since. I remember when I was under a 
writing master in our school that he would make me go through a course of 
book-keeping by double entry. I did not care about it, but still I got enough 
instruction to remember it arid to acquire the logic of it, and it has been of in- 
finite value to me since. Now I never cared for that at the time I was at 
school, and I may say the same in respect to chemistry and electricity, as to their 
being extremely useful tome. I learned a little in reference to electricity. I 
cannot say how, but that little has been of great value to me. I mention this 
to show that knowledge aequired at that age, although not the subject of intense 
or well ordered study, does prove advantageous afterwards. 

In public schools the general tone should undoubtedly be classical ; but with 
the elements of mathematical education, I think there might be added a con- 
siderable knowledge of the less severe kind of physical sciences. And with 
advancing years, as during the years spent at the Universities, I think it very 
important that sound demonstrative mathematics, with a strong tendency to 
applied science, should constitute a large partof the education. I think it most 
desirable that the college course should not be a mere continuation of the school 
course. 
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Micuaet Farapay, the son of a blacksmith in Newington 
Butts, was born September 24,1791. At the age of 13, after such 
rudimentary instruction as the father’s limited means could secure, 
he was apprenticed to a bookbinder and stationer, when in look- 
ing through the volumes sent to be bound, the boy’s attention was 
attracted, among other subjects, to Electricity, and to apply his 
knowledge he converted a medicine phial to the purposes of a 
Leyden jar, and thus began his experiments in a field of science 
in which he afterwards won his brightest laurels. His bias to 
science gave him an aversion to trade, when being presented with 
a ticket by Mr. Dance to the four closing lectures of Prof. Davy 
(not then Sir Humphrey), in his course for 1812, in the Royal 
Institution. These lectures decided his career. Writing out his 
notes, he forwarded them with a letter to the lecturer, setting 
forth his desire to continue his studies in that direction. An en- 
couraging answer was returned, which was followed soon after by 
the tender of the position of assistant in his laboratory. In- the 
year following he accompanied the professor to Paris, Montpelleir, 
‘Genoa, Rome, and Naples, at all of which places he met men of 
science, and saw new experiments made in the best laboratories of 
Europe. On his return, in 1815, he applied himself diligently to 
the work of the laboratory, where he continued as a subordinate and 
assistant till 1826, when he became Lecturer on Chemistry in the 
Chair established by Mr. Fuller. In 1821 he obtained new views 
of electro-magnetism and electro-chemistry, which he followed out 
for a series of years, and on the results of these researches his fame 
principally rests. In 1823 he was elected corresponding member of 
the Académie des Seiences of Paris, and in 1844 one of the eight 
foreign associates; in 1846 he received the Rumford Medal and the 
Royal Medal; in 1832 Oxford conferred the degree of Civil Law 
(D.C.L.), and in 1830 he was made Fellow of the Royal Society 
(F.R.S.). In 1835 he received from Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment a pension of £300; in 1836 he was appointed Scientific 
Advisor to the Trinity House, and subsequently, to the Board of 
Trade ; and from 1829 to 1842, he was chemical lecturer at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. With opportunities to become 
rich by the commercial value of this scientific work, Faraday deliber- 
ately declined them, and stuck to his laboratory and study, with an 
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average income of £1,000 to £2,000 a year, instead of an accumu- 
lating fortune of £150,000—as a compensation he hints to Prof. 
Tyndal, “ Our subjects are so glorious, that to work at them rejoices 
‘ and encourages the feeblest; delights and enchants the strongest.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL EDUCATION. 


If the term education may be understood in so large a sense as to include all 
that belongs to the improvement of the mind, either by the acquisition of the 
knowledge of others, or by inctease of it through its own exertions, then I may 
hope to be justified for bringing forward a few desultory observations respect- 
ing the exercise of the mental powers in a particular direction, which otherwise 
might out of place. 

Deficiency of Judgment in every Direction. 

I know that in physical matters multitudes are ready to draw conclusions who 
have little or no power of judgment in the cases; that the same is true of other 
departments of knowledge; and that, generally, mankind is willing to leave 
the faculties which relate to judgment almost entirely uneducated, and their 
desisions at the mercy of ignorance, prepossessions, the passions, or even ac- 
dident. * * * 

There are multitudes who think themselves competent to decide, after the 
Tost cursory observation, upon the cause of this or that event (and they may 
be-really very acute and eorrect in things familiar to them):—a not unusual 
phrase with them is, that “it stands to reason,” that the effect they expect 
should resnlt from the cause they assign to it, and yet it is very difficult, in nu- 
merous cases that appear plain, to show this reason, or to deduce the true and 
only rational relation of cause and effect. In matters connected with natural 
philosophy, we have wonderful aid in the progress and assurance in the charac- 
ter, of our final judgment, afforded us by the facts which supply our data, and 
the experience which multiplies their number and varies their testimony. A 
fundamental fact, like an elementary principle, never fails us, its evidence is 
always true; but, on the other hand, we frequently have to ask what is the 
fact ?—often fail in distinguishing it,—often fail in the very statement of it,— 
and mostly overpass or come short of its true recognition. 

The laws of nature, as we understand them, are the foundation of our knowl- 
edge in natural things. So much as we know of them has been developed by 
the successive energies of the highest intellects, exerted through many ages. 
After a most rigid and scrutinizing examination upon principle and trial, a defi- 
nite expression has.been given tothem; they have become, as it were, our belief 
ortrust. From day to day we still examine and test our expressions of them. 
We have no interest in their retention if erroneous; on the contrary, the great- 
est discovery a man could make would be to prove that one of these accepted 
laws was erroncous, and ‘his greatest honor would be the discovery. Neither 
would there be any desire to retain the former expression :—for we know that 
the new or the amended law would be far more productive in results, would 
greatly increase our intellectual acquisitions, and would prove an abundant 
source of fresh delight to the mind. 

These laws are numerous, and are more or less comprehensive. They are 
also precise; for a law may present an apparent exception, and yet not be less 
a law to us, when the exception ‘is included in the expression. Thus, that ele- 
vation of temperature expands all bodies is a well-defined law, though there be 
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an exception in water for a limited temperature ; because we are careful, whilst 
stating the law, to state the exception and its limits. Pre-eminent among these 
laws, because of its simplicity, its universality, and its undeviating truth, stands 
that enunciated by Newton (commonly called the law of gravitation), that mat- 
ter attracts matter with a force inversely as the square of the distavee. Newton 
showed that, by this law, the general condition of things on the surface of the 
earth is governed; and the globe itself, with all upon it, kept together as a 
whole. He demonstrated that the motions of the planets round the sun, and of 
the satellites about the planets, were subject to it. During and since his time, 
certain variations in the movements of the planets, which were called irregulari- 
ties, and might, for aught that was then known, be due to some cause other than 
the attraction of gravitation, were found to be its necessary consequences. By 
the close and scrutinizing attention of minds the most persevering and careful, 
it was ascertained that even the distant stars were subject to this law; and, 
at last, to place as it were the seal of assurance to its never-failing truth, it be- 
came, in the minds of Leverrier and Addams (1845), the foreteller and the dis- 
coverer of an orb rolling in the depths of space, so large as to equal nearly sixty 
earths, yet so far away as to be invisible to the unassisted eye. What truth, 
beyond that of revelation, can have an assurance stronger than this! 

Yet this law is often cast aside as of no value or authority, because of the un- 
conscious ignorance amidst which we dwell. You hear at the present day, that 
some persons can place their fingers on a table, and then elevating their hands, 
the table will rise up and follow them; that the piece of furniture, though 
heavy, will ascend, and that their hands bear no weight, or are not drawn down 
to the wood; you do not hear of this as a conjuring manceuvre, to be shown for 
your amusement, but are expected seriously to believe it; and are told that it is 
an important fact, a great discovery amongst the truths of nature. Your neigh- 
bor, a well-meaning, conscientious person, believes it; and the assertion finds 
acceptance in every rank of society, and amongst classes which are esteemed to 
be educated. Now, what can this imply but that society, speaking generally, is 
not only ignorant as respects education of the judgment, but is also ignorant of 
its ignorance. The parties who are thus persuaded, and those who are inclined 
to think and to hope that they are right, throw up Newton’s law at once, and 
that in acase which of all others is fitted to be tested by it; or if the law be er- 
roneous, to test the law. 

Why should not one who can thus lift a table, proceed to verify and simplify 
his fact, and bring it into relation with the law of Newton? Why should he 
not take the top of his table (it may be a small one), and placing it in a balance, 
or on a lever, proceed to ascertain how much weight he can raise by the draught 
of his fingers upwards ; and of this weight, so ascertained, how much is unrep- 
resented by any pull upon the fingers downward? He will then be able to inves- 
tigate the further question, whether electricity, or any new force of matter, is 
made manifest in his operations ; or whether, action and reaction being unequal, 
he has at his command the source of a perpetual motion. Such a man, fur- 
nished with a nicely constructed carriage on a railway, ought to travel by the 
mere draught of his own fingers. A far less prize than this would gain him the 
attention of the whole scientific and commercial world ; and he may rest assured, 
that if he can make the most delicate balance incline or decline by attraction, 
though it be only with the force of an ounce, or even a grain, he will not fail to 
gain universal respect and most honorable reward. 
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When we think of the laws of nature (which by continued observation have 
become known to us), as the proper tests to which any new fact or our theoret- 
ical representation of it should, in the first place, be subjected, let us contemplate 
their assured and large character. Let us go out into the field and look at the 
heavens with their solar, starry, and planetary glories ; the sky with its clouds ; 
the waters descending from above or wandering at our feet; the animals, the 
trees, the plants ; and consider the permanency of their actions and conditions 
under the government of these laws. The most delicate flower, the tenderest 
insect, continues in its species through countless years, always varying, yet 
ever the same. . 

I do not object to table-moving, for itself; for being once stated it becomes a 
fit, though a very unpromising subject for experiment ; but I am opposed to the 
unwillingness of its advocates to investigate ; their boldness to assert ; the cre- 
dulity of the lookers-on ; their desire that the reserved and cautious objector 
should be in error; and I wish, by calling attention to these things, 'to make the 
general want of mental discipline and education manifest. 


Education of the Judgment in the Study of Nature. 

Iam persuaded that all persons may find in natural things an admirable 
school for self-instruction, and a field for the ‘necessary ‘mental exercise ; that 
they may easily apply their habits of thought, thus formed, to a social use ; and 
that they ought to do this, as a duty to themselves and their generation. 

Let me first try to illustrate the former part of the case, and at the same time 
state what I think a man ‘may and ought to do for himself. 

The self-education to which he should be stimulated ‘by the desire to improve 
his judgment, requires no blind dependence upon the dogmas of others, but is 
commended to him by the suggestions and dictates of his own common ‘sense. 
The first part of it is founded in mental discipline: happily it requires no un- 
pleasant avowals; appearances are preserved, and vanity remains unhurt; but 
it is necessary that a man examine himself,'and that not carelessly. On the con- 
trary, as he advances, he should become more and more strict, till he ultimately 
prove a sharper critic to himself than any one else'can be; and he ought ‘to in- 
tend this, for, so far as he consciously falls short of it, he acknowledges that others 
may have reason on their side when they criticise him. <A first result of ‘this 
habit of mind will be an internal conviction of ignorance in many things respecting 
which his neighbors are taught, and, that his opinions and conclusions on ‘such 
matters ought to be advanced with reservation. A mind so disciplitied will be 
open to correction upon good grounds in all things, even in those it is best acquainted 
with ; and should familiarize ‘itself with the idea of such being the case; for 
though it sees no reason to suppose itself in erro:, yet the possibility exists. 
The mind is not enfeebled by this internal admission, but strengthened ; for, if it 
cannot distinguish proportionately between the probable right and wrong of things 
known ‘imperfectly, it ‘will tend either to be rash or to hesitate; ‘while thit 
which admits the due amount of ‘probability is likely to be justified in theend 
It is right that we should stand by and act on our principles; ‘but ‘iot right to 
hold them in obstinate blindness, or retain them when proved to be ‘erroneous. 
I remember the time when I believed a spark was produced between ‘voltaic 
metals as they approached to contact (and the reasons why it might be possible 
yet remain); but others doubted the fact and denied the proofs, and on ‘re-exam. 
imation I found reason to admit ‘their corrections were well founded. Years 
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ago I believed that electrolytes could conduct electricity by a conduction proper ; 
that has also been denied by many through long time: though I believed myself 
right, yet cireumstances have induced me to pay that respect to criticism as to 
reinvestigate the subjeet, and I have the pleasure of thinking that nature con- 
firms my original conclusions. 

Among those points of self-education which take up the form of mental 
discipline, there is one of great importance, and, moreover, difficult to deal with, 
because it involves an internal conflict, and equally touches our vanity and our 
ease, Jt consists in the tendency to deceive ourselves regarding all we wish for, 
and the necessity of resistance to these desires. It is impossible for any one who 
has not been constrained, by the course of his occupation and thoughts, toa 
habit of continual self-correction, to be aware of the amount of error in relation 
to judgment arising from this tendency. The force of the temptation which 
urges us to seek for such evidence and appearances as are in favor of our desires, 
and to disregard those which oppose them, is wonderfully great. In this respect 
we are all, more or less, active promoters of error. In place of practising 
wholesome self-abnegation, we ever make the wish the father to the thought : we 
receive as friendly that which agrees with, we resist with dislike that which 
opposes us; whereas the very reverse is required by every dictate of common 
sense. Let me illustrate my meaning by a case where the proof being easy, the 
rejection of it under the temptation is the more striking. In old times, a ring 
or a button would be tied by a boy to one end of a long piece of thread, which 
he would then hold at the other end, letting the button hang within a glass, or 
over a piece of slate-pencil, or sealing-wax, or a nail ; he would wait and observe 
whether the button swang, and whether in swinging it tapped the glass as many 
times as the clock struck last, or moved along or across the slate-pencil, or in a 
circle or oval. In late times, parties in all ranks of life have renewed and re- 
peated the boy’s experiment. They have sought to ascertain a very simple fact— 
namely, whether the effect was as reported; but how many were unable to do 
this? They were sure they could keep their hands immovable,—were sure they 
could do so whilst watching the result,—were sure that accordance of swing with 
an expected direction was not the result of their desires or involuntary mo- 
tions. How easily all these points could be put to the proof by not looking at the 
objects, yet how difficult for the experimenter to deny himself that privilege. I 
have rarely found one who would freely permit the substance experimented with 
to be screened from his sight, and then its position changed. 

The inclination we exhibit in respect of any report or opinion that harmonizes 
with our preconceived notions, can only be compared in degree with the incre- 
dulity we entertain towards everything that opposes them; and these opposite 
and apparently incompatible, or at least inconsistent, conditions are accepted 
simultaneously in the most extraordinary manner. At one moment a departure 
from the laws of nature is admitted without the pretence of a careful examina- 
tion of the proof; and at the next, the whole force of these laws, acting undevi- 
atingly through all time, is denied, because the testimony they give is disliked. 

It is my firm persuasion, that no man can examine himself in the most com- 
mon things, having any reference to him personally, or to any person, thought, 
or matter related to him, without being soon made aware of the temptation and 
the difficulty of opposing it. I could give you many illustrations personal to 
myself, about atmospheric magnetism, lines of force, attraction, repulsion, unity 
of power, nature of matter, &c.; or in things more general to our common 
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nature, about likes and dislikes, wishes, hopes, and fears; but it would be un- 
suitable and also unnecessary, for each must be conscious of a large field sadly 
uncultivated in this respect. I will simply express my strong belief, that that 
point of self-education which consists in teaching the mind to resist its desires 
and inclinations, until they are proved to be right, is the most important of all, 
not only in things of natural philosophy, but in every department of daily life. 

One exercise of the mind which largely influences the power and character of 
the judgment, is the habit of forming clear and precise ideas. If, after consider- 
ing a subject in our ordinary manner, we return upon it with the special purpose 
of noticing the condition of our thoughts, we shall be astonished to find how 
little precise they remain. On recalling the phenomena relating to a matter of 
fact, the circumstances modifying them, the kind and amount of action pre- 
sented, the real or probable result, we shall find that the first impressions are 
scarcely fit for the foundation of a judgment, and that the second thoughts will 
be best. For the acquirement of a good condition of mind in this respect, the 
thoughts should be trained to a habit of clear and precise formation, so that 
vivid and distinct impressions of the matter in hand, its circumstances and con- 
sequences, may remain. 

I am persuaded that natural things offer an admirable school for self-instruc- 
ticn, a most varied field for the necessary mental practice, and that those who 
exercise themselves therein may easily apply the habits of thought thus formed 
toa social use. As a first step in such practice, clear ideas should be obtained 
of what is possible and what is impossible. Thus, it is impossible to create 
force. We may employ it; we may evoke it in one form by its consumption in 
another; we may hide it for a period; but we can neither create nor destroy 
it. We may cast it away; but where we dismiss it, there it will do its work. 
If, therefore, we desire to consider a proposition respecting the employment or 
evolution of power, let us carry our judgment, educated on this point, with us. 
If the proposal include the double use of a force with only one excitement, it 
implies a creation of power, and that cannot be. If we could by the fingers draw 
aheavy piece of wood or stone upward without effort, and then, letting it sink, 
could produce by its gravity an effort equal to its weight, that would be a crea- 
tion of power, and cannot be. 

So again we cannot annihilate matter, nor can we create it. But if we are sat- 
isfied to rest upon that dogma, what are we to think of table-lifting? If we 
could make the table to cease from acting by the gravity upon the earth beneath 
it, or by reaction upon the hand supposed to draw it upwards, we should annihi- 
late it, in respect of that very property which characterizes it as matter. 

Considerations of this nature are very important aids to the judgment; and 
when a statement is made claiming our assent, we should endeavor to reduce 
it to some consequence which can be immediately compared with, and tried by, 
these or like compact and never failing truths. If incompatibility appears, then 
we have reason to suspend our conclusion, however attractive to the imagination 
the proposition may be, and pursue the inquiry further, until accordance is ob- 
tained ; it must be a most uneducated and presumptuous mind that can at once 
consent to cast off the tried truth and accept in its place the mere loud assertion. 
We should endeavor to separate the points before us, and concentrate each, so as 
to evolve a clear type idea of the ruling fact and its consequences; looking at the 
matter on every side, with the great purpose of distinguishing the constituent 
reality, and recognizing it under every variety of aspect. 
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In like manncr we should accustom ourselves to clear and definite language, 
especially in physical matters, giving to a word its true and full, but measured 
meaning, that we may be able to convey our ideas clearly to the minds of oth- 
ers. Two persons cannot mutually impart their knowledge, or compare and 
rectify their conclusions, unless both attend to the true intent and force of lan- 
guage. If by such words as attraction, electricity, polarity, or atom, they imply 
different things, they may discuss facts, deny results, and doubt consequences 
for an indefinite time without any advantageous progress. I hold it as a great 
point in self-education that the student should be continually engaged in forming 
exact ideas, and in expressing them clearly by language. Such practice insensi- 
bly opposes any tendency to exaggeration or mistake, and increases the sense 
and love of truth in every part of life. 

I should be sorry, however, if what I have said were understood as mean- 
ing that education for*the improvement and strengthening of the judgment is to 
be altogether repressive of the imagination, or confine the exercise of the mind 
to processes of a mathematical or mechanica! character. I believe that, in the 
pursuit of physical science, the imagination should be taught to present the sub- 
ject investigated in all possible, and even in impossible views; to search for 
analogies of likeness and (if I may say so) of opposition—inverse or contracted 
analogies ; to present the fundamental idea in every form, proportion, and condi- 
tion; to clothe it with suppositions and probabilities, that all cases may pass 
in review, and be touched, if needful, by the Ithuriel spear of experiment. But 
all this must be under government, and the result must not be given to society 
until the judgment, educated by the process itself, has been exercised upon it. 

When the different data required are in our possession, and we have succeeded 
in forming a clear idea of each, the mind should be instructed to balance them 
one against another, and not suffered carelessly to hasten to a conclusion. This 
reserve is most essential ; and it is especially needful that the reasons which are 
adverse to our expectations or our desires should be carefully attended to. 

As a result of this wholesome mental condition, we should be able to form a 
proportionate judgment. The mind naturally desires to settle upon one thing or 
another; to rest upon an affirmative or a negative; and that with a degree of 
absolutism which is irrational and improper. In drawing a conclusion it is very 
difficult, but not the less necessary, to make it proportionate to the evidence: ex- 
cept where certainty exists (a case of rare occurrence), we should consider our 
decisions probable only. The probability may appear very great, so that in 
affairs of the world we often accept such as certainty, and trust our welfare or 
our lives upon it. Still, only an uneducated mind will confound probability 
with certainty, especially when it encounters a contrary conclusion drawn by 
another from like data. Occasionally and frequently the exercise of the judg- 
ment ought to end in absolute reservation. It may be very distasteful, and, great 
fatigue, to suspend a conclusion, but as we are not infallible, so we ought to be 
cautious ; we shall eventually find our advantage, for the man who rests in his 
position is not so far from right as he who, proceeding in a wrong direction, is 
ever increasing his distance. 

The education which I advocate will require patience and labor of thought in 
every exercise tending to improve the judgment. It matters not on what subject 
@ person’s mind is occupied, he should engage in it with the conviction that it 
will require mental labor. A powerful mind will be able to draw a conclusion 
more readily and more correctly than one of moderate character, but both will 
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surpass themselves if they make an earnest, careful investigation, instead of a 
careless or prejudiced one ; and education for this purpose is the more necessary 
for the latter, because the man of less ability may, through it, raise his rank and 
amend his position. 

This education has for its first and its last step humility. It can commence 
only because of a conviction of deficiency ; and if we are not disheartened under 
the growing revelations which it will make, that conviction will become stronger 
unto theend. But the humility will be founded, not on comparison of ourselves 
with the imperfect standards around us, but on the increase of that imternal 
knowledge which alone can make us aware of our internal wants. The first 
step in correction is to learn our deficiencies, and having learned them, the next 
step is almost complete: for no man who has discovered that his judgment is 
hasty, or illogical, or imperfect, would go on with the same degree of haste, or 
irrationality, or presumption, as before. * * 

I know that I fail frequently im that very exercise of judgment to which I call 
others, and have abundant reason to believe that much more frequently I stand 
manifest to those around me, as one who errs, without being corrected by know- 
ing it. 

In his evidence before the Public Schools Commission, Prof. Far- 
aday expressed very decided opinions on several of the” mooted 
questions of the school curriculum. 

NEGLECT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


That the natural knowledge which has been given to the world during the 
last fifty years should remain untouched, is to me a matter so strange that I find 
it difficult to understand it. This knowledge is required by men of ordina: 
intelligence in our lighthouse arrangements, and yet we do not find it here, al- 
though when we go over to France we find it in the class of men doing the same 
duty there—men who can give a reason, supply a correction, and act for them- 
selves, if they see action is wanted. In just such service here we are obliged 
to displace man after man because they could not attend to the electric light 
intelligently. ‘The French workman was not tpn ov in natural intelligence, 
but the English keeper had not been in the way of having that instruction. My 
experience and observations among witnesses im courts of law, and among men 
of even good school education, have satisfied me of the too general want of judg- 
ment as well as of actual ignorance of natural things—little or no power to 
give a reason why for what they say or do. 

The sciences, of which I notice a great and general ignorance even among our 


a pee school educated men—that of the air, the earth, the water—touch us 
at all points, every day, every hour, every where—they make up life. And it 
is difficult to make such adult minds comprehend simple explanations, which if 
adressed to young people in school or in the shop, will be both intelligible, inter- 
esting, and = le. I never yet found a boy so young as not to be able to 


understand by simple explanation and to enjoy the point of an experiment. I 
find the grown up minds coming back to me with the same questions over and 
over again. They are not prepared to receive these notions. They need the 
4B C of the subjects. 

I could teach a little boy of eleven years old, of ordinary intelligence, all 
those things in mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, optics, which are usually 
taught at a much later period. These subjects, and chemistry and botany, 
should receive attention in apposite ways and times at school. 

In matters of natural science, and all. the uses and applications of the same, 
I should turn to a man untanght in other respects, but acquainted with these sub- 
jects, rather than to a classical scholar, to find that e or habit of mind to 


enable him to judge aptly in this department. 





MATHEMATICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Sir J. F. W. Herscuer, who was knighted by Queen Victoria in 
1838, as the best representative of the science of her kingdom at 
the time of her imauguration, thus speaks of Mathematies in the 
school curriculum : 

Regarding as a “public school” any considerable permanent educational 
establishment in which a large number of youths go through a fixed and uniform 
course of school instruction, from the earliest age at which boys are usually sent 
to schools to that in which they either enter the universities or pass in some other 
mode into manly life, and in which it is understood that the education is what 
is called a liberal one, with no special professional bias or other avowed object 
than to form a youth for general life and civilized society, I should consider any 
system radically faulty which should confine itself to the study of the classical 
languages, and to so much of Greek and Roman History aa is necessary to un- 
derstand the classical authors, as its main and primary feature, and should admit, 
and that reluctantly, a mere minimum of extra classical teaching. Such a sys- 
tem must necessarily, I conceive, suffer to languish and become stunted and 
dwarfed for want of timely exereise, the reasoning faeulty, in those years, be- 
tween fourteen and twenty, when the mind has become capable of consecutive 
thought and of following out a train of logical argument to a legitimate con- 
clusion. In those years it is quite as important that youths should have placed 
in their hands and be obliged to study books which may best initiate them in 
this domain of human thought as in that of classieal literature. To be able to 
express ourselves fluently in Latin or Greek prose or verse, to have attained an 
extensive familiarity with ancient literature, and a perfect knowledge of the 
niceties of its grammar, prosody, and idiom—all, in short, which is included in 
the idea of classical scholarship,—is no doubt very desirable, and I should be 
one of the last to depreciate it. But it is bouglit too dear if attained at the 
sacrifice of any reasonable prospect of improving the general intellectual char- 
acter by acquiring habits of concentrated thought, by familiarizing the mind 
with the contemplation of abstract truth, and by accustoming it to the attitude 
of investigation, induction, and generalization, while it is yet plastic and im- 
pressible. 

It is these, and not mere utilitarian considerations as to the more favorable 
start which previous mathematical reading may afford a young man on entering 
a university, or the advantage in life which a certain amount of knowledge 
acquired on a variety of other subjects may carry with it—or even as to the 
general expectation which society has begun to entertain that a young man call- 
ing himself educated shall not be wholly ignorant of at least the elements of 
mathematical and physical science (though these considerations are not without 
their weight), which incline me to advocate the accordance of a very decided 
place in publie instruction in the upper forms to an elementary course of mathe- 
matics, carried in geometry as far as plane and spherical trigonometry, the most 
ordinary propositions in conie sections, and the doctrine of eurves; in symbolic 
analysis as far as the general nature of equations and the development of func- 
tions in infinite series, and including, in the region of applied mathematics, at 
least the primary elements of statics and dynamics. Such a course might, J 
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think, commence with the average of boys about their 14th year, before which, 
however, I should expect the four rules of arithmetic, simple and compound, 
and decimal fractions to have been insisted on. 

I know that it is a common idea that classical and mathematical proficiency 
are incompatible and simply fundamentally different constitutions of mind. This, 
however, (except as regards the higher degrees of proficiency which go to ren- 
der a man distinguished, either as a scholar or a mathematician, and the propo- 
sition might then be extended to every other form of excellence) I disbelieve; 
if anything further be intended by such an assertion than that tastes differ, and 
that most men prefer to give their attention to subjects which fill the imagina- 
tion and intérest thé feelings rather than to those which appeal to the unim- 
passioned reason, and call for a prolonged and steady exercise of the thinking 
powers. As to the common remark that a very large proportion of young men 
entering the universities with a high degree of classical training evince a repug- 
nance to the mathematical studies there followed, and not unfrequently rather 
ostentatiously declare, and proceed to illustrate in practice, their inaptitude for 
such studies, it proves nothing but that the one-sidedness of their previous 
education has produced its natural effect’; and the consequence I believe to be 
that a great mass of good mental power, which might have become available to 
human progress if duly fostered and developed, has thus hitherto been lost to 
the community. All that I intend, however, in thus protesting against this 
prevalent notion, is to deprecate its being drawn into an argument for not insist- 
ing on attendance on the mathematical classes in the case of boys who really do 
make little progress, and throwing back into an unmitigated classical routine. 
In every school there are boys of all degrees of capacity and industry, and 
therefore of progress. But the absence of these qualities is never admitted as a 
reason for their being excused attendance at school hours, whatever be the lessons 
in hand, though it may, and must, retard their advance to higher classes. 
Besides mathematical and physical subjects there are to be considered the modern 
languages, history, geography, music, drawing, and a variety of other matters 
of a similar nature. 


Dr. WHEWELL, Master of Trinity College, and Vice President 
of the University of Cambridge, in which he was also at different 
times, tutor, professor of mineralogy, moral philosophy, &c., in a 
treatise on Liberal Education, published first in 1835, and with addi- 
tions in 1850, and commended to the Public School Commission in 
1862, has the following remarks: 

Any one who has thought at all on the subject of the education of the middle 
and higher classes in England, must be aware that the great classical schools 
exercise a very powerful influence upon such educations. The flower of our Eng 
lish youth spend at these schools the years during which the greater part is 
acquired of all that youths do acquire in the way of learning. It is there that 
their mental habits in a great measure receive the form which they retain in 
after life. The tastes there generated, the estimates of different kinds of know]- 
edge there communicated by the contagion of society, are not easily afterwards 
changed. Even if at the university they are introduced to new subjects of 
thought, new methods of study, new associates, new motives, still the influence 
of the school continues to be extremely powerful, and though it may be modified, 
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is never obliterated by subsequent agencies. But the views which have been pre- 
sented in the preceding pages show us this influence operating still more power- 
fully in another way. If the scholars who come from the great schools to the 
university are not in a great degree afterwards moulded by the university sys- 
- tem; if they are not engaged upon new subjects and modes of study ; if they 
obtain university honors, and college emoluments, merely by continuing the 
pursuit of their school-boy labors ; if, having done this, they become so numer- 
ous in the governing body of the university as to be able to control and direct 
its measures ; if they exercise this power so as to perfect the next generation of 
school boys from being constrained to any studies except those of the schools; 
then the university is no longer a place of higher education, supplying the de- 
ficiencies of the schools, balancing their partial system, liberalizing their neces- 
sarily narrow plan, converting the education of the grammar school into a 
university education ; the university then is merely an appendage to the great 
schools, rewarding their best scholars, but teaching them nothing ; giving prizes, 
but giving these to proficiency acquired at school, exercising little influence to 
modify or correct, but much to confirm the impressions made by the mere classi- 
cal education of boyhood. 

After what I have already said, my readers will: not be surprised at my again 
saying that the mathematics ought to be taught at school, so far as to be a prep- 
aration for the mathematics which are to be studied at the university; nor at 
my adding that the present mathematical teaching at several of our great 
schools fails of satisfying this condition with regard to a great number of their 
scholars, many of them very well instructed in the classics. Nor shall I here 
attempt further to illustrate these propositions. That mathematics is a neces- 
sary portion of a liberal education, I have endeavored to show in this first part. 
But mathematics cannot be studied to any purpose at the university, except an 
effectual beginning is made at school. This is true, even of speculative portions 
of mathematics, such as geometry, in which the main point is to be able to un- 
derstand and to state the proofs of the propositions which belong to the science, 
It is still more true of practical sciences, such as arithmetic, algebra, and practi- 
cal trigonometry, in which the learner has to apply rules and to perform opera- 
tions which it requires considerable time and application to learn to apply and 
to perform correctly, and still more, to perform both correctly and rapidly. If 
this is not learnt during the period of boyhood, at least with regard to arithme- 
tic, it is never learnt ; and when this is the case, all real progress in mathematics 
is impossible. Yet how imperfectly arithmetic is generally learnt at our great 
schools, is remarkable to the extent of being curious, besides being, as I con- 
ceive it is, a great misfortune to the boys. The sonsof great merchants, bankers, 
and fund-holders, when they leave school, are very generally incapable of calcu- 
lating the discount upon a bill, and often not able to add up the sums of an 
account, And few indeed of the sons of our great landowners can calculate the 
area of a field of irregular, or even of regular form, and given dimensions. 
This appears to be a lamentable state of things on every account ; in its first 
and lowest bearings, because such ignorance is a great impediment in the practi- 
cal business of life; in the next place, because arithmetic is in itself a good dis- 
cipline of attention and application of mind, and when pursued into its applica- 
tions, an admirable exercise of clearness of head and ingenuity; in the next 
place, because, as the boys of the middle classes at commercial schools are com- 
monly taught arithmetic (and generally mensuration also) effectively and well, 
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the boys from the great schools have, in this respect, an education inferior to 
that which prevails in a lower stage of society ; and in the next place, again, 
because the want of arithmetic makes it impossible that such young men should 
receive 3 good education at the university. On all these accounts, it appears to 
me in the highest degree desirable, that arithmetic, at least, should hold a fixed 
and prominent place in the system of our great schools. 

Arithmetic, and when that has been mastered, geometry, mensuration, algebra, 
and trigonometry in succession, should form a part of the daily business of every 
sehool which is intended to prepare students for the university. I am aware 
that it has been said that any substantial attention to such subjects interferes 
with the classical teaching ; because the classes of boys framed according to their 
knowledge of Greek and Latin will differ from the classes according to their 
knowledge of mathematics. Of course this isa difficulty ; but one which should 
be overcome. It has hitherto in a great measure been overcome in the univer- 
sity and im our colleges. It is a difficulty which, if we yield to it, and allow it 
to deter us from the attempt to improve our education, will make it impossible 
for us to have a liberal education; because it will exclude all but one element. 
At this rate, we shall teach our boys Greek and Latin, and not teach them any- 
thing else, for fear it should interfere with Greek and Latin ; and this, during the 
first eighteen or nineteen years of life, when they might learn the elements of all 
human knowledge and acquire habits which would lead them into any part of 
literature or science, according to their intellectual tendencies. 

Arithmetic has usually been a portion of education on somewhat different 
grounds, namely, not so much on account of its being an example of reasoning, 
as on account of its practical use in the business of life. To know and to be able 
familiarly to apply the rules of arithmetic is requisite on innumerable occasions 
of private and public business ; and since this ability can never be so easily and 
completely acquired as in early youth, it ought to be a part of the business of a 
boy at school. For the like reasons mensuration ought to be learnt at an early 
period ; that is, the rules for determining the magnitude in numbers of lines, 
spaces, and solids, under given conditions ; a branch of knowledge which differs 
from geometry as the practical from the speculative, and which, like other practi- 
cal habits, may be most easily learnt in boyhood, leaving the theoretical aspect 
of the subject for the business of the higher education which comes at a later 
period. There is another reason for making arithmetic a part of the school 
learning of all who are to have a liberal education, namely, that without a very 
complete familiarity with actual arithmetical processes, none of the branches of 
algebra can be at all understood. . Algebra was, at first, a generalization and 
abstraction of arithmetic; and whatever other shape it may take by successive 
steps in the minds of mathematicians, it will never be really understood by those 
students who do not go through this step. And, as we have already said, there 
is, in a general education, little or nothing gained by going beyond this. The 
successive generalizations of one or another new calculus may form subjects of 
progressive study for those whose education is completed, but cannot enter into 
@ general education without destroying the proportion of its parts. 

It is not quite so necessary that geometry should be well studied at school as 
it is that arithmetic should be well taught there; because in geometry the learner 
has only to understand and to remember, whereas in arithmetie he has to work 
in virtue of acquired habit. A student at the university, if he had very good 
mental talents, might perhaps go forward and acquire a good knowledge of 
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mathematics, even if he had his geometry to begin after his arrival. Still it is 
not very likely ‘that he would do'so. The habits of mental attention and cohe- 
rence of thought should be cultivated before the age of eighteen, or they will 
hardly be cultivated to much purpose. It appears to be, in ‘the present state of 
things, quite necessary that youths who are to‘come to the university should 
become masters of some considerable portion of Euclid before they come. In- 
deed this appears to be the more necessary now, because, so far as I can judge, 
boys in general are more slow in understanding any portion of mathematics 
than they were thirty years ago. It may be that I am mistaken, but so it ap- 
pears to me; and I donot conceive it to be at all improbable that a long con- 
inuance of mere classical learning, of the kind which I have already attempted 
to characterize, should have led to that which not I alone think likely to result 
from such an education ; namely, an incapacity for all continuous thought and 
all intellectual labor. I do not think it at all incredible that a long course of 
indulgence in the pleasures of taste and imagination, without any corresponding 
exercise of the reason, may have emasculated the intellects of the rising genera- 
tion, so that they prove feeble in comparison with their fathers, when they are 
called to any task requiring continuous and systematic thought. 


In the treatise (Part I. and IT.), from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken, Dr. Whewell maintains the supremacy of mathematical 
study in the cultivation of the reasoning faculty over the classics or 
natural science, and as a useful gymnastic of the mind, far superior 
to logic itself. In this field he encountered an antagonist at least 
worthy of his steel. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

In an elaborate essay in the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1836, Sir William Hamilton examines the claims set forth by Dr. 
Whewell, and summons a cloud of witnesses to the soundness of his 
own views in contradiction of those claims. 


How opposite are the habitudes of mind which the study of the Mathemat- 
ical and the study of the Philosophical sciences* require and cultivate, has at- 
tracted the attention of observers from the most ancient times. The principle 
of this contrast lies in their different objects, in their different ends, and in the 
different modes of considering their objects ;—differences in the sciences them- 
selves, which calling forth, in their cultivators, different faculties, or the same 
faculty in different ways and degrees, determine developments of thought so dis- 
similar, that in the same individual a capacity for the one class of sciences has, 
not without reason, been considered as detracting from his qualification for the 
other. 





“It may be proper here to remark upon the vague universality which is given to the terms 
philosophy and p lin English ; an indefinitude limited specially to this coun- 
try. _ Mathematics and Physics may here be called philosophical sciences ; whereas, on the 
C , they are excluded from D anes mf philosophical ag ie applied emphatically 

1, in one of his works, 








to — cuemaee which are i ly tely mental. 
mentions that in looking over what in England are published mh... - the title of “ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,’ he had been unable to find any philosophy at all. This abusive employment 
of the'words is favored, I believe, principally, at Remtetags; for if Mathematics and _Physies 
are not philosophical, then that university must confess that it now ges no p phy 
whatever. The history of this insular peculiarity might easily be traced. 
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As to their objects.—In the first place :—The Mathematical sciences are limited 
to the relations of quantity alone, or, to speak more correctly, to the one relation 
of quantities—equality and inequality ; the Philosophical sciences, on the con- 
trary, are astricted to none of the categories, are coéxtensive with existence and 
its modes, and circumscribed only by the capacity of the human intellect itself. 
In the second place :—Mathematics take no account of things, but are conversant 
solely about certain images; and their whole science is contained in the separa- 
tion, conjunction, and comparison of these. Philosophy, on the other hand, is 
mainly occupied with realities ; it is the science of a real existence, not merely 
of an imagined existence. 

As to their ends, and their procedure to these ends.—Truth or knowledge 
is, indeed, the scope of both; but the kind of knowledge proposed by the one is 
very different from those proposed by the other.—In Mathematics, the whole 
principles are given ; in Philosophy, the greater number are to be sought out and 
established.—In Mathematics, the given principles are both material and formal, 
that is, they afford at once the conditions of the construction of the science, and 
of our knowledge of that construction (princtpia essendi et cognoscendi). In Phi- 
losophy, the given principles are only formal—only the logical conditions of the 
abstract possibility of knowledge. In Mathematics, the whole science is virtually 
contained in its data; it is only the evolution of a potential knowledge into an ac- 
tual, and its procedure is thus merely explicative. In Philosophy, the science is 
not contained in data; its principles are merely the rules for cur conduct in the 
quest, in the proof, in the arrangement of knowledge; it is a transition from ab- 
solute ignorance to science, aud its procedure is therefore ampliative. In Math- 
ematics we always depart from the definition ; in Philosophy, with the definition 
we usually end.—Mathematics know nothing of causes; the research of causes 
is Philosophy ; the former display only the that (ré ért) ; the latter mainly inves- 
tigates the why (ré d:6r:).—The truth of Mathematics is the harmony of thought 
and thought ; the truth of Philosophy is the harmony of thought and existence. 
Hence the absurdity of all applications of the mathematical method to phi- 
losophy. 

It is, however, proximately in the different modes of considering their objects 
that Mathematics and Philosophy so differently cultivate the mind. 

In the first place :—Without entering on the metaphysical nature of Space 
and Time, as the basis of concrete and discrete quantities, of geometry and 
arithmetic, it is sufficient to say that Space and Time, as the necessary condi- 
tions of thought, are, severally, to us absolutely one; and each of their modifica- 
tioris, though apprehended as singular in the act of consciousness, is, at the 
same time, recognized as virtually, and in effect, universal. Mathematical 
science, therefore, whose notions (as number, figure, motion) are exclusively 
modifications of these fundamental forms, separately or in combination, does not 
establish their universality on any a@ posteriori process of abstraction and general- 
ization ; but at once contemplates the general in the individual. The universal 
notions of philosophy, on the contrary, are, with a few great exceptions, gener. 
alizations from experience ; and as the universal constitutes the rule under which 
the philosopher thinks the individual, philosophy consequently, the reverse of 
mathematics, views the individual in the general. 

In the second place :—In Mathematics, quantity, when not divorced from form, 
is itself really presented to the intellect in a lucid image of phantasy, or in a 
sensible diagram ; and the quantities which can not thus be distinctly construed 
imagination and scnse, are, as only syntheses of unity, repetitions of identity, 
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adequately, though conventionally, denoted in the vicarious combination of a 
few simple symbols. Thus both in geometry, by an ostensive construction, and 
in arithmetic and algebra, by a symbolical, the intellect is relieved of all effort 
in the support and presentation of its objects; and is therefore left to operate 
upon these in all the ease and security with which it considers the concrete real- 
ities of nature. Philosophy, on the contrary, is principally occupied with those 
general notions which are thought by the intellect but are not to be pictured in 
the imagination; and yet, though thus destitute of the light and definitude 
of mathematical representations, philosophy is allowed no adequate language of 
its own; and the common language, in its vagueness and insufficiency, does not 
afford to its unimaginable abstractions that guarantee and support, which, 
though less wanted, is fully obtained by its rival science, in the absolute equiva- 
lence of mathematical thought and mathematical expression. 

In the third place :—Mathematics, departing from certain original hypotheses 
and these hypotheses exclusively determining every movement of their proced- 
ure, and the images or the vicarious symbols about which they are conversant 
being clear and simple, the deductions of the sciences are apodictic or demon- 
strative ; that is, the possibility of the contrary is, at every step, seen to be ex- 
cluded in the very comprehension of the terms. On the other hand, in Philos- 
ophy (with the exception of the Theory of Logic), and in our reasonings in 
general, such demonstrative certainty is rarely to be attained ; probable certainty, 
that is, where we are never conscious of the impossibility of the contrary, is all 
that can be compassed; and this also, not being internally evolved from any 
fundamental data, must be sought for, collected, and applied from without. 

From this general contest it will easily be seen, how an excessive study of 
mathematical sciences not only does not prepare, but absolutely incapacitates 
the mind, for those intellectual energies which philosophy and life require. We 
are thus disqualified for observation, either internal or external—for abstraction 
and generalization—and for common reasoning ; nay disposed to the alternative 
of blind credulity or of irrational skepticism. * * * 

But the study of mathematical demonstration is mainly recommended as a 
practice of reasoning in general, and it is precisely, as such a practice, that its 
inutility is perhaps the greatest. General reasoning is almost exclusively occu- 
pied on contingent matter; if mathematical demonstration therefore supplies, as 
is contended, the best exercise of practical logic, it must do this by best enabling 
us to counteract the besetting tendencies to error, and to overcome the principal 
obstacles in the way of our probable reasonings. Now, the dangers and difficul- 
ties of such reasoning lie wholly—1, in its form—2, in its vehicle—3, in its 
object-matter. Of these severally. 

1. As to the form:—The study of mathematics educates to no sagacity in 
detecting and avoiding the fallacies which originate in the thought itself of the 
reasoner.—Demonstration is only demonstration, if the necessity of the one 
contrary and the impossibility of the other be, from the nature of the object- 
matter itself, absolutely clear to consciousness at every step of its deduction. 
Mathematical reasoning, therefore, as demonstrative, allows no room for any 
sophistry of thought; the necessity of its matter necessitates the correctness 
of its form, and, consequently, it cannot forewarn and arm the student against 
this formidable principle of error. * * * 

2. In regard to the vehicle :—Mathematical language, precise and adequate, 
nay, absolutely convertible with mathematical thought, can afford us no example 
of those fallacies which so easily arise from the ambiguities of ordinary language; 
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its study can not, therefcre, it is evident, supply us with any means of obviating 
those illusions from which it is itself exempt. The contrast of mathematics and 
philosophy, in this respect, is an interesting object of speculation ; but, as imita- 
tion is impossible, one of no practical result. 

3. I nrespect.of the matter :—-Mathematics afford us no assistance, either in 
conquering the difficulties, or in avoiding the dangers which we encounter in the 
great field of probabilities wherein we live and move. 

As to the difficulties :—-Mathematical demonstration is solely occupied in de- 
ducing conclusions; probable reasoning, principally concerned in looking out 
for premises.—All mathematical reasoning flows from, and—admitting no tribu- 
tary streams—can be traced back to its original source : principle and conclusion 
are convertible. ‘The most eccentric deduction of the science is only the last 
ring in a long chain of reasoning, which descends, with adamantine necessity, 
link by link, in one simple series, from its original dependence —In contingent 
matter, on the contrary, the reasoning is comparatively short; and as the con- 
clusion can seldom be securely established on a single antecedent, it is necessary, 
in order to realize the adequate amount of evidence, to accumulate probabilities 
by multiplying the media of inference; and thus to make the same conclusion, 
as it were, the apex of many convergent arguments. In general reasoning, 
therefore, the capacities mainly requisite, and mainly cultivated, are the prompt 
acuteness which discovers what materials are wanted for our premises, and 
the activity, knowledge, sagacity, and research able competently to supply 
them.—In demonstration, on the contrary, the one capacity cultivated is that 
patient habit of suspending all intrusive thought, and of continuing an atten- 
tion to the unvaried evolution of that perspicuous evidence which it passively 
recognizes, but does not actively discover. Of Observation, Experiment, In- 
duction, Analogy, the mathematician knows nothing. What Mr. Whewell, 
therefore, alleges in praise of demonstration—“ that the mixture of various 
grounds of conviction, which is s0 common in other men’s minds, is rigorously 
excluded from the mathematical student’s,” is precisely what mainly contributes 
to render it useless as an-exercise of reasoning. In the practical business of life 
the geometer is proverbially but a child: and for the theory of science ?—the 
subtlety of mind, the:multiformity of matter, lie far beyond calculus and demon- 
stration ; mathematics are not the net in which Psyche may be caught, nor the 
chain by which Proteus can be fettered. 

As to the dangers :—~How important soever may be the study of general logic, 
in providing us against the fallacies which originate both in the form and in the 
vehicle of reasoning, the error of our conclusions is, in practice, far less fre- 
quently occasioned: by any vice in our logical inference from premises, than by 
the sin of a rash assumption of premises materially false. Now if mathematics, 
as is maintained, do-constitute the true logical catharticon, the one practical pro- 
pedeutic of all reasoning, it must of course enable us to correct this the most 
dangerous and prevalent of our intellectual failings. But, among all our ra- 
tional pursvits, mathematics stand distinguished, not merely as affording us no 
aid toward alleviating the.evil, but as actually inflaming the disease. The math- 
ematician, as already noticed, is exclusively engrossed with the deduction of in- 
evitable conclusions, from data passively received ; while the cultivators of the 
other departments of knowledge, mental and physical, are for the most part, 
actively occupied in the quest and scrutiny, in the collection and balancing of 
probabilities, in order to obtain and purify the facts on which their premises are 
to be established. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAI. STUDIES.* 


Tue Greek and Latin tongues, with the literature to which these tongues are 
the keys, obtained their foothold in the schools of Christian nations, not be- 
cause the study of a dead language was the best mental discipline for young 
students, or the only means of their acquiring a masterly freedom in the use of 
their own tongue, but because at the time they were introduced into schools, 
as branches of study, they were the languages of educated men, and were em- 
ployed for public business, literature, philosophy, science and religion. Once 
introduced, they have retained their position partly for the same reasons, and 
partly by the influence of endowments and the force of habit. 


Greek Language. 


It arose from the relations in which the Greek and Latin languages have 
stood, in the past, to the whole higher life, intellectual and moral, literary and 
scientific, civil and religious, of Western Europe. Greeks and Romans, as well 
as Jews, are our spiritual ancestors. They left treasures of recorded thought, 
word, and deed, by the timely and judicious use of which their heirs have be- 
come the leaders of mankind. But they left them in custody of their native 
tongues. 

After Alexander, the Greek tongue spread widely through the East, and be- 
came the means of blending Oriental with Western modes of thought. Com- 
merce prepared the way for liberal intercourse. Ideas were exchanged freely 
with reciprocal advantage. But the Greek, offering new philosophy for old re- 
ligion, obtained for Europe the more precious gift— 

Xpicea xyadxciwv, ixarépBoi tvvenBotwv. 

No faith attracted more attention than that of the Jews. Their sacred books 
were carefully translated into the Greek language, and afterwards, by fanciful 
adaptation, and by real insight, expressed in terms of Greek thought. Greek 
philosophy, meanwhile, embracing with reverence the long-sought wisdom of 
the East, went beyond the measure of Pythagoras, Socrates, or Plato, and often 
beyond the guidance of sober reason, in ascetic abstraction from the things of 
sense, and ardent longing after spiritual truth. 

Christianity itself had Greek for its mother-tongue. St. Paul, a Roman citi- 
zen, writes in Greek to the Christians of Rome. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is Greek, and so is that of St. James “ to the twelve tribes scattered abroad.” 

For great part of*three centuries, the churches of the West were mostly 
“ Greek religious colonies.”+ Their language, their organization, their liturgy,t 
their Scriptures, were Greek. The Apostolic Fathers, the apologists and his- 
torians of the early church, the great theologians, orthodox and heretic, wrote 
and spoke Greek. The proceedings of the first seven Councils were carried on, 
and the speculative form of the Christian faith defined, in that language. It 





* This article is mainly from an “ Essay on the History of Classical Education,” in McMil- 
lan”s Essays on Liberal Studies. 1867, by Charles Stuart Parker. The author refers to Von 
Raumer, and Schmidt, for his material. 

t Milman’s Latin Christianity, i. 27. 

} It is significant that the word liturgy is Greek, as are hymn, psalm, homily, and catechism, 
baptism and eucharist, priest, bishop, and pope. 
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was hardly possible to handle the profounder questions in any other. Augus- 
tine is at a loss for words to. speak of them in, Latin, Seven centuries later 
Anselm undertakes the task with diffidence; nor is it clear whether in his own 
judgment he succeeds or fails. 

Thus, when Christianity became the State religion, and the emperor, in such 

broken language as he could command, took a modest part in the discussions 
of Nicsea, it was a last and signal spiritual triumph of captive Greece over 
Rome. 
"The ancient Church encouraged the study of heathen literature, but with a 
paramount regard to morality and Christian truth. Plato, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian had pointed out the danger of using the poets indiscriminately as school- 
books; and the Father who slept with Aristophanes under his pillow would 
not have placed him in the hands of boys. But even Tertullian allowed Chris- 
tian boys to attend the public schools under pagan masters. 

Origen made the study of heathen poets and moralists preparatory to that 
of higher Christian trath. His master, Clement, taught that philosophy was 
the testament or dispensation given to the Greeks, the schoolmaster to bring 
them, as the Mosaic law brought the Jews, to Christ. And his teaching was 
generally accepted, To this day “along the porticoes of Eastern churches, 
both in Greece and. Russia, are to. be seen portrayed on the walls the figures 
of Homer, Thucydides, Pythagoras, and Plato, as pioneers preparing the way 
for Christianity.” When Julian, forbade the Christians to institute public 
schools of rhetoric and literature, in which pagan authors might be read, the 
bishops protested. 

During this first Christian age, Greek was: the common language of litera- 
ture, while Latin, after Tacitus and Pliny, rapidly declined, The “ Medita- 
tions” of the Emperor Mareus Aurelius are composed in the vernacular of the 
freedman Epictetus. No Latin. names can be placed beside those of Lucian 
and Plutarch, Arrian and Dion Cassius, Ptolemy and Galen. At Athens and 
Alexandria, the great conservative and liberal universities, studies in grammar 
and criticism were conducted side by side with philosophy and science. In 
both alike the Greek tongue was employed. Of all the considerable intellectual 
production which went on throughout the Roman world, jurisprudence alone 
was Latin. 

Latin Language. 

If Greek was:the chosen language which carried literature, science, and wis- 
dom, Christian, as well as heathen, to the highest pitch in the ancient world, 
Latin also .was an appointed means of transferring them te Western Europe. 

The imperial art of Rome laid the solid foundations on which, when the flood 
of* barbarism began to subside, mueh of the old fabric was laboriously recon- 
structed, before the thoughts of man took a wider range. In Spain and Gaul 
Latin became the mother tongue. But in uneducated mouths it resumed that 
process.of decay and regeneration, the natural, life of a language spoken and 
not written, which only literature can arrest. Hence in time, Italians, as well 
as Spaniards-and Freneh, had to learn book-Latin as a foreign language. It 
was to them what the writings of ‘our forefathers would be to us, if “ Englisc” 
literature excelled English as Roman did “Romance.” But other than lite- 
rary interests maintained the old Latin as a common language beside the pro- 
vincial dialects of the new. 
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The laws of the Western Empire, the” last and greatest. produet of the an 
cient Roman mind, were adopted by the Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian 
dynasties, and in the twelfth century the first great European school at Bo- 
logna was thronged by students of Roman law. At one time there’ were 
twenty thousand, from different countries, dividing their attention between civil 
and canon law, the Pandects and the Decretals. Both were studied with a 
view to advancement in life, but especially to Church preferment. 

Indeed it may be said, with as much truth as is required in metaphor, that 
the ark which carried through the darkest age, together with its own sacred 
treasures, the living use of ancient Latin, and some tradition of ancient learn- 
ing, was the Christian Church. 

What at first had been everywhere a Greek became in Western Europe a 
Latin religion. The discipline of Rome maintained the body of doctrine which 
the thought of Greece had defined. A new Latin version, superseding alike 
the venerable Greek translation of the Old Testament and the original words 
of Evangelists and Apostles, became the received text of Holy Scripture. 
The Latin Fathers acquired an authority scarcely less binding. The ritual, les- 
sous, and hymns of the Church were Latin. Ecclesiastics transacted the busi- 
ness of civil departments requiring education. Libraries were armories of the 
Church: grammar was part of her drill. The humblest scholar was enlisted in 
her service: she recruited her ranks by founding Latin schools. ‘ /ducation 
in the rudiments of Latin,” says Hallam, “was imparted to a greater number 
of individuals than at present ;” and, as they had more use for it than at pres- 
ent, it was longer retained. If a boy of humble birth had a taste for letters, 
or if a boy of high birth had a distaste for arms, the first step was to learn 
Latin. His foot was then on the ladder. He might rise by the good offices of 
his family to a bishopric, or to the papacy itself by merit and the grace of 
God. Latin enabled a Greek from Tarsus (Theodore) to become the founder of 
learning in the English church; and a Yorkshireman (Alcuin) to organize the 
schools of Charlemagne. Without Latin, our English Winfrid (St. Boniface) 
could not have been apostle of Germany and reformer of the Frankish Charch ; 
or the German Albert, master at Paris of Thomas Aquinas; or Nicholas Breaks- 
peare, Pope of Rome. With it, Western Christendom was one vast field of 
labor: calls for self-sacrifice, or offers of promotion, might come from north or 
south, from east or west. 

‘Thus in the Middle Ages Latin was made the groundwork of education; not 
for the beauty of its classical literature, nor because the study of a dead lan- 
guage was the best mental gymnastic, or the only means of acquiring a mas- 
terly freedom in the use of living tongues, but because it was the language of 
educated men throughout Western Europe, employed for public business, lite- 
rature, philosophy, and science; above all, in God's providence, essential to the 
unity, and therefore enforced by the authority, of the Western Church. 

But the Latin of the Middle Ages was not classical, and in the West Greek 
became an unknown tongue. Cicero did less to form style than Jerome; Plato 
was forgotten in favor of Augustine; Aristotle alone, translated out of Greek 
into Syriac, out of Syriac into Arabic, out of Arabic into Latin, and in Latin 
purged of every thing offensive to the medieval mind, had become in the folios 
of Thomas Aquinas a buttress, if not a-pillar, of the Christian Church, 
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Pror. Max MULLER, Taylorian Professor of Modern Languages 
at Oxford, remarks on the study of these languages : 


The experience of German schools, as well as of English, as generally 
constitu is this: fluency in speaking is never acquired. The time spared 
from other studies is only sufficient to give the pupil a good grounding in 
grammar, and the mastery of a sufficient number of words to enable him to 
read a newspaper or an historical author. 

Some boys have no ear for accents at all, just as some have no ear for music, 
and, although they may hear a word pronounced by a Frenchman, they cannot 
imitate it. 

Much more might be saved in the teaching French at public schools if it was 
grafted on the knowledge of Latin which most of the boys possess. There is no 
feature of French grammar which does not find its explanation in Latin, and if 
the connecting links were clearly put before the pupil, he would find that his 
knowledge of Latin enables him at once to understand the apparently new parts 
of French grammar that come before him. The experiment was made in 
France in 1852, under the recommendation of the Minister, and in a text-book 
prepared by M. Egger, a member of the Institute. 

In a public school, French should be taught by an Englishman properly 
instructed in the language, assisted by a French teacher, who should have c arge 
of the pronunciation and idiomatic part of the language. 

The study of French and German has increased in Oxford — nearly all its 

scholars try to learn German, because it opens a vast literature. 

Socially and educationally, I think the study of Latin and Greek is of the 
highest importance. Frederick the Great said to his teachers: “ Whatever you 
do, do not let a boy grow up without knowing Latin.” 


Pror. GoLDWIN STH distinguishes between the earlier and the 
later motives for the excessive devotion to classical studies thus: 


Then (in the = of the Tudors and earlier Stuarts) education was classi- 
eal, but classical learning was then, not a gymnastic exercise of the mind in 
philology, but a deep draught from what was the great and almost the only 
spring of philosophy, science, history, and poetry at that time. It introduced 
the student to a great treasure of wisdom and knowledge, and not to philologi- 
cal niceties and beauties. Latin was then the language of literary, ecclesiastic, 
diplomatic, loyal, academic Europe; and familiarity with it was the first and 
most indispensable accomplishment, not only of the gentlemen, but of the high 
born ladies of the time. 

In choosing the subjects of boys studies, you may use your own discretion ; 
in choosing the subjects of a man’s studies, if you desire any worthy and fruit- 
ful effect, you must choose such as the world values, and such as may receive the 
allegiance of a manly mind. It has been said that six months study of the lan- 
guage of Schiller and Goethe, will now open to the student more enjoyment 
than six years study of the language of Greece and Rome. It is certain that 
six months study of French will now open to the student more of Europe, than 
six years of that which was once the European tongue. 

Baron Hovenron (Richard Monckton Milnes, raised to the peerage in 1862), 
in an Essay on the Social Results of Classical Education (published in 1867), 
advocates “the more frank recognition of the worth and use of translations into 
modern languages, which represent, as truly as may be, the graces of form, and 
the essential merits of the original writers: versions, not merely accurate, but 
sympathetic with the matter and style they are handling —of poetry, by poets, 
of oratory, by orators, of history and philosophy, by affectionate students of 
the emotions and reflections of mankind. ‘These should, by right, be the most 
effective material of school training, instead of being prohibited, and regarded 
as substitutes for severe study and inducements to juvenile indolence. But the 
true encouragement to a more general and unpedantic cultivation of what is 
universal and enduring in classic literature and life, beyond the mechanism 
of language, would result from such an alteration of the habitual methods of 
instruction as would strive, first and foremost, to fill the mind of each pupil 
with the realities of the past, and to make the thoughts and deeds of their old 
excellencies as intelligible to him as the events of his own time in the working 

his own observation.” 
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BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 
Argtuur Henrrey, in a Lecture before the London Society of 
Arts, advocates the claims of Botanical science for public schools : 


The most remarkable of the classifications of the sciences which have been 
given to the world, may be briefly characterized by arrangement under three 
heads, indicating the totally gel yn of view from which they set out: 

1. Those based upon the sources of knowledge. 

2. Those based upon the purpose for which the knowledge is souga.; and 

8. Those based upon the nature of the objects studied. 

1. The classifications of the first kind,—those which arrange the various 
branches of knowledge according to the character of the intellectual methods 
and processes by means of which thev are cultivated, are termed subjective, as 
~~. alone the nature of the recipient mind, or subject. 

we disregard the technicalities of metaphysics, or rather psychology, we 
may conveniently restrict our analysis of this, to the distinction of two qualities, 
those of perception and reflection. 

By perception, by the aid of the senses, we observe facts: these facts may be 
either independent of our influence, when we call the observation proper ; or they 
may be the result of special contrivance on our parts, when the mode of obser- 
vation is called experimentation; and, again, we may receive information of ob- 
served facts by testimony of others. All these processes involve the acquisition 
of experience, direct or indirect, of phenomena; the sciences pursued especially 
by their means are called experimental, and the truths of experience are facts. 

Reflection is the action of the reasoning faculty, according to its own laws, 
upon the simple ideas furnished by SS dealing with certain properties 
of these, which it abstracts from the facts of perception, and, by the comparison 
and classification of them, arriving at generalizations, principles, laws, and the 
like, known by the collective name of theory. Those sciences which depend al- 
most entirely upon the reason, are called rational, alstract, or theoretical. 

Now, when we consider that there exists nu science purely abstract from its 
origin, and that the measure of advancement of every science in the degree to 
which it has co-ordinated the ideas with which it deals under general proposi- 
tions aid laws, it becomes obvious that the division: into experimental and abstract 
is totally inapplicable to the existing state of science. 

2. The classifications according to purpose, the division into speculaiive and 
applied or practical sciences, fail almost in the same way, since the progression 
of every science is marked step by step, by the removal of certain truths from 
the position of abstract theories, interesting only to the learned, into the rank 
of axioms from which practical results of the greatest value are derived. 

3. The third point of view is that from which we regard only the objects of 
our study, without considering either the faculties or processes by which we ob- 
tgin our knowledge, or the advantages we may derive from its acquisition. 

When we reflect upon the ordinary operations of our reasoning faculties, upon 
the common rules of logic, it becomes evident that this last mode of classification 
is the only one that can be called rational, since it is the only one which proceeds, 
according to the indispensable rule, of advancing from the most simple to the 
more complex of the ideas, which we wish to co-ordinate in our minds. The 
other two modes, the division into experimental and rational, abstract and ap- 
plied sciences, must not only, from their nature, continually shift their ground 
as knowledge progresses, but they both set out from considerations of a highly 
complex character, which it would be vain to attempt to analyze, until a very 
large portion of the whole field of human —— has been cleared. 

The principle is laid down by Descartes in his ‘‘ Method,” in the following 
terms :—“ To conduct my thoughts in order, commencing with the objects which 
are simplest and easiest to know, so as to rise gradually to the knowledge of the 
more compound ;” and in a subsequent chapter he traces the course of his inqui- 
ries through mathematics, general physics, botany, zodlogy, and the sciences 
relative to man, according to the progressive complexity of the subjects. 

In the chain or series thus formed, there not only exists a logical sequence, 
a relation of p ion of the number of kinds of ideas with which we have 
to deal, but there is a relation of dependence, insomuch that each science rests 
upon that preceding it for a certain proportion of its data, and in turn consti- 
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tutes the necassary basis for that which follows,—added to which we find the 
history of the development of the individual sciences bringing a To 
ation of the validity of the principle, by showing that, although the steps 
were made almost simultaneously in the great divisions of science here laid 
down, the most simple have, from their nature, outstripped, in exact proportion 
to their relative simplicity, those which involve more complicated elasses of gen- 
eralities ; so that, as it has been well expressed, the logical antecedents have always 

The objective classification of the sciences may be briefly explained here. 

The primary divisions depend upon the groups or classes of truths, which 
must be arranged according to their simplicity, or, what amounts to the same, 
aheir generality : in other words, the small number of qualities attached to the 
motions with which they deal. 

‘The mathematical sciences deal with ideas which may be abstracted entirely 
from all material existence, retaining only the conceptions of space and number. 

The physical sciences require, in addition, the actual recognition of matter, or 
force, or both, in addition to relations in space and time, but they are still con- 
fined to universal properties of matter. 

The biological sciences are distinguished, in a most marked manner, by their 
dependence ; the laws of life relate to objects having relations in space time, 
and having material existence; they display, moreover, im their existence, a de- 
pendence upon physical laws, which form their medium; but they are distin- 
guished by the presence of organization and life, characterized by a peculiar 

ility and power of resistance to the physical forces, and an individuality of 
a different kind from that found in inorganic matter. 

The sciences relating to man, to human society, are removed another step, by 
the interference, among all the preceding laws, of those relating to the human 
aind in its fullest sense. 

We thus obtain four groups. The following table illustrates these remarks — 

Abstract or absolute, . . . . Mathematical Sciences. 
Traths to Matter, . Physical Sciences. 
vans, “) Relative to Life, . . Biological Sciences. 
to Man, . . Social Sciences. 


These four groups include respectively a number of secondary sciences derived 
from, dependent on, or forming essential constituents of the groups. With these 
we shall only so far engage ourselves here as relates to the subdivisions of bio- 
logical science. Certain common characters run through these, life and organi- 
zation being attributes of all the objects with which they are conversant. Phys- 
jology and orp ology traverse the whole field of organic nature, animal as 

ll as vegetab! le. But as animals and vegetables exhibit, in mass, a manifest 
difference in the degree of complexity of the vital powers and the organization,— 
since the animal kingdom exhibits qualities said ane superadded to, and con- 
joined with those which it shares with the vegetable kingdom,—it becomes 
necessary to distinguish the branches of biology relating to these, and to divifle 
these sciences under two heads, Botany and Zodlogy. 

The greater simplicity of the physiological processes of vegetables, is alone 
sufficient to indicate their inferiority, or antecedent position in the scale of 
natural objects; and this is furtherconfirmed, in accordance with the principle 
of objective classification, by their greater generality, since they extend through 
the succeeding group, in the Lay oy we or organic Tike of animals, while the ani- 
mal life proper is restricted to the latter. And this physiological distinction is 
in agreement with a morphological or anatomical difference ; for not only is the 
apparatus of organic life more complicated in animals, but these possess a sys- 
tem of organs, the nervous system, which is not represegted in any way in veg- 
etables, and constitutes the especial instrument or seat of that kind of sponta- 
neity which is the most striking characteristic of animal life. 

We will now direct our attention to some further considerations regarding the 
relations of botany, as one of the biological sciences, to those preceding it in the 
classification we have adopted. That branch of physics which immediately pre- 
cedes it is chemistry, the most special of the physical sciences, and its relations 
with this it will be sufficient for us to examine among the antecedents. 

Chemistry, like the biological sciences, penetrates into the intimate constitu- 
tion of natural bodies, and moreover, the Bodies subject te its domain exhibit a 
kind of individuality not dependent upon ideas of number, density, color, &c., 
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alone, but upon this said intimate constitution. We artive here at the forma- 
tion of certain abstract notions, for the purpose of classification, which include 
in the particulars from which they are derived, both statical and dynamical char- 
acters. These abstractions refer to the idea of a species, which, however, is far 
more general here than in botany or zoélogy. A species in chemistry is a defi- 
nite compound of two or more elements, in obedience to certain general laws, 
oa definite characters, by which it may be known from all other 
species ; relation between the objects represented in this conception is one 
of identity in all respects but that of simple material continuity; the individ- 
uality of separate natural objects belonging to the given species depends solely 
upon their being mechanically separated from each other. There do indeed 
exist varieties in chemical species analogous to the varieties of species in living 
nature, but these partake of the same unstable individuality, and depend upon 

hysical causes of great generality. Thus the allotropic conditions of some chem- 
ical substances, and even perhaps the crystalline or amorphous states of many, 
may be regarded as varieties of this kind. These species are remarkable, not as 
from the generality of their nature but from their immobility. The only possi- 
ble change ina chemical species is its conversion into other vies, or trans- 
formation, in which the relations become entirely changed, and the name altered. 
There is nothing like development here,—the gradual unfolding by assimilation 
and transformation of material received from without. 

In the organic kingdoms the idea of the species is an abstraction from very 
different facts. The objects to which it refers have a separate individuality, de- 
pendant upon characters non-existent in inorganic bodies. They are incapable 
of transformation, but susceptible of change according to certain laws; and 
while the chemical individual is homogeneous, and can only be divided into 

rts, of which each equally well represents the species, the biological individual 
is divisible in parts of different kinds, which have relations of harmony and con- 
tinuity, but by no means of homogeneity, these parts making up together what 
constitutes the organism. Thus we sec a distinct gradation between chemistry 
and biology, in reference to the generality of the notion which forms the basis 
of all classification in each. 

In biology itself we find that the notion of the individual is modified in an 
analogous manner, when we carry it up from the vegetable into the animal 
kingdom ; at all events, in those subjects of the latter, in which animality is most 
clearly manifest. In regard to taxonomy, then, or classification, botany stands 
between chemistry and zoélogy. * * * 

As the taxonomy, or the classification of plants, is that department of botany 
which gives it a special utility as a means of mental training; as it is on this 
ground, above all, that it founds a claim to form a part of general education, it 
may be permitted 'me to enter into some technicai details here, to illustrate 
a | enforce the propositions just laid down. In the first place, the terminology 
of botany demands attention. It is a fundamental condition of the existence 
of organography, that the botanist should possess a rigidly defined technical lan- 
guage, a store of descriptive terms, sufficiently copious, to denote every part and 
every quality of the parts of plants by a distinct name, fixed, and unalterable 
in the sense in which it is employed. The technical language of botany, as elab- 
orated by Linneus and his school, has long been the admiration of logical and 
philosophical writers and has indeed been carried to great perfection. Every 
word has its definition, and can convey but one notion to those who have once 
mastered the language. The technicalities, therefore, of botanical language, 
which are vulgarly regarded as imperfections, and as repulsive to the inquirer, 
are in reality the very marks of its completeness, and far from offering a reason 
for withholding the science from ordinary education, constitute its great recom- 
mendation, as a methed of training in accuracy of expression and habits of de- 
scribing definitely and unequivocally the observations made by the use of the 
senses. The acquisition of the terms applied to the different parts of plants 
exercises the memory, while the mastery of the use of the adjectives of termin- 
ology cultivates, in a most beneficial manner, a habit of accuracy and perspi- 
euity in the use of language. What is called the nomenclature of botany refers 
to the names given to the abstract notions of the kinds of beings dealt with in 
classification—to the species, genera, families, and so on. hese refer not 
merely to the possession of particular attributes, but carry with them the idea 
of those attributes being distinctive of a kind of things; that is, they carry with 
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them not only their definition founded upon qualities, but the idea, superadded 
to their definition, that these qualities are characteristic of an abstraction. 

In the first place, it must be evident to every one that the general physiology 
of — (which a a knowledge of the physical and chemical laws 
influencing them), together with the concrete natural Kistory of the species dealt 
with, must form the only secure basis of scientific agriculture; that it has not 
been fully recognized as such hitherto, depends upon its inevitable imperfections, 
which, however, will be the sooner removed, in proportion as agriculturists de- 
vote themselves to the study of. physiological laws, 

Secondly, botany finds a place in the two cosmological sciences studying the 
past and present conditions of the globe—Geology and Geography. 

The perishable nature of vegetable structures does, indeed, render foasil re- 
mains of plants less valuable as objects for paleontological reasonings. than the 
better- rved hard parts of animals, especially as the latter afford safer 

unds for estimating how much has been lost, how much preserved, of ancient 
forms of organization. But botanical reasonings form an e-sential link in geo- 
logical inductions, although it is requisite to be very careful in applying the 
analogical method, derived from classification, to the history of the.development 
of the organic creation. 

In geography, that is, ne geography, the concrete natural history of 

lants becomes a portion of the concrete natural history of the globe ; the phys- 
iological laws are involved with physical laws of climate, soil, &c., in the expla- 
nations of possible distributions, either in an abstract point of view, or for the 
purpose of practical application; while the systematic classifications, and the 
natural history of particular species, become the only guide by which we can at- 
tempt to trace back the existing conditions of distribution towards their origin, 
and thus perform the share due from botany; in the historical connection of 
physical geography with geology, of which it is properly only the statical part. 


Pror. J. Hooker, Director of the Botanical Gardens at Kew: 


From my experience, I should judge that any study ey pases 


and mast:red must necessarily expand the mental powers; but I think I should 

ut classics at the bottom and mathematics next, and I should put natural history 
irst, not because it is better than mathematics, but because it can be taught at 
an age when mathematics would injure the mind, and, further, it is applicable 
to minds which have no capacity for mathematics. A child can begin natural 
history at eight or nine years old, and it could be made an amusement and a 
pleasure if properly taught.. A child, after having examined one butter-cup, is 
enabled thereby to recognize another, though dissimilar, kind of buttercup, and 
the process affords pleasure. 

I know that in conducting the examination of medical men for the army, 
which I have now conducted for several years, and those for the East India 
Company’s service, which I have conducted for, I think, seven years, the 
questions which I am in the habit of putting, and which are not answered by the 
majority of the candidates, are what would have been answered by the children 
in Professor Henslow’s village school. I believe the chief reason to be, that 
their observing faculties as children have never been trained, such faculties 
having lain dormant with those who naturally possessed them in a high degree, 
and having never been developed by training in those who possessed them in a 
low degree. Furthermore, in most medical schools the whole sum and substance 

. of botanical science is crammed into a four weeks of lectures, and the men leave 
the class without an accurate knowledge of the merest elements of the science. 

The advantage of botany is that you can teach it anywhere and everywhere. 
The child as he walks along can make use of his botanical knowledge, can 
preserve his specimen, and, having _ his information into writing, can preserve 
this alongside of the specimen itself. This cannot be done to such advantage 
by a child in the case of geology, nor any branch of science except natural 
history ones, of which the most facile for the purpose is botany. 

This science cannot be taught properly, or at least exclusively, by lectures. 
The learner must be accustomed to pull plants to pieces with skill and jadgment. 
Now plants are always accessible, every child has the skill, and judgment comes 
by experience and teaching. This is why I so strongly advocate botany as the 
readiest, simplest, and most practical means for training the observing and 
reasoning faculties. Such training cannot be given by lectures. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. 


Pror. T. H. Huxtey, in a Lecture before the Science Classes at 
the South Kensington Museum, remarks : 


Natural History is the name familiarly applied to the study of the properties 
of such natural bodies as minerals, plants, and animals; the sciences which 
embody the knowledge man has acquired upon these subjects are common! 
termed Natural Sciences, in contradistinction to other, so called “ physical,” 
sciences; and those who devote themselves especially to the pursuit of such 
sciences have been, and are, commonly termed “ Naturalists.” 

Linnzus was a naturalist in this wide sense, and his “ Systema Nature” was 
a work upon natural history, in the broadest acceptation of the term; in it, that 
great methodizing spirit embodied all that was known in his time of the dis- 
tinctive characters of minerals, animals, and plants. But the enormous stimu- 
lus which Linnzeus gave to the investigation of nature soon rendered it impos- 
sible that any one man should write another “ Systema Nature,” and extremely 
difficult for ‘any one to become a naturalist such as Linneus was. 

Great as have been the advances made by all the three branches of science, of 
old included under the title of natural history, there can be no doubt that zoél- 
ogy and botany have grown in an enormously greater ratio than mineralogy ; 
and hence, as I suppose, the name of “ natural history” has gradually become 
more and more definitely attached to these prominent divisions of the subject, 
and by “naturalist ” people have meant more and more distinctly to imply a 
student of the structure and functions of living beings. 

However this may be, it is certain that the advance of knowledge has gradu- 
ally widened the distance between mineralogy and its old associates, while it has 
drawn zodlogy and botany closer together; so that of late years it has been 
found convenient (and indeed necessary) to associate the sciences which deal 
with vitality and all its phenomena under the common head of “ biology ;” and 
the biologists have come to repudiate any blood-relationship with their foster- 
brothers, the mineralogists. 

Certain broad laws have a general application throughout both the animal and 
the vegetable worlds, but the ground common to these kingdoms of nature is not 
of very wide extent, and the multiplicity of details is so great, that the student of 
living beings finds himself obliged to devote his attention exclusively either to 
the one or the other. If he elects to study plants, under any aspect, we know 
at once what to call him; he is a botanist, and his science is botany. But if the 
investigation of animal life be his choice, the name generally applied to him will 
vary, according to the kind of animals he studies, or the particular phenomena 
of animal life to which he confines his attention. If the study of man is his 
object he is called an anatomist, or a physiologist, or an ethnologist; but if he 
dissects animals, or examines into the mode in which their functions are per- 
formed, he is a comparative anatomist or comparative physiologist. If he turns 
his attention to fossil animals, he is a paleontologist. If his mind is more par- 
ticular'y directed to the description, specific discrimination, classification, and 
distribution of animals, he is termed a zodlogist. 

For the purposes of the present discourse, however, I shall recognize none of 
these titles save the last, which I shall employ as the equivalent of botanist, and 
I shall use the term zoélogy as yr | the whole doctrine of animal life, in con- 
tradistinction from botany, which signifies the whole doctrine of vegetable life. 

Employed in this sense, zodlogy, like botany, is divisible into three great but 
subordinate sciences, morphology, physiology, and distribution, each of which 
may, to a very great extent, be studied independently of the other. 

Zoilogical morphology is the doctrine of animal form or structure. Anatomy 
is one of its branches, development is another; while classification is the expres- 
sion of the relations which different animals bear to one another, in respect of 
their anatomy and their development. 

Zodlogical distribution is the study of animals in relation to the terrestrial 
conditions which obtain now, or have obtained at any previous epoch of the 
earth’s history. : 

Zodlogical physiology, lastly, is the doctrine of the functions or actions of 
animals. It regards animal bodies as machines impelled ‘by certain forces, and 
performing an amount of work, which can be expressed in terms of the ordinary 
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forces of nature. The final object of physiology is to deduce the facts of morph- 
ology on the one hand, and 7) distri ibution on the other, from the laws 
of the molecular forces of matter. 

My own impression is, that the best model for all kinds of training in physical 
science is that afforded by the method of teaching anatomy, in use in the medical 
schools. This method consists of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. 

The object of lectures is, in the first es to awaken the attention and ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of the student; and this, I am sure, may be effected toa 
Sar greater extent by the oral discourse and by the personal influence of a re- 

ted teacher, than in any other way. Secondly, lectures have the double use 
of guiding the student to the salient points of a subject, and at fhe same time 
forcing him to attend to the whole of it, and not merely to that part which takes 
‘his fancy. And lastly, lectures afford the student the opportunity of secking 
explanations of those difficulties which will arise in the course of his studies. * 
ut for a student to derive the utmost possible value from lectures, several 
utions are needful. ; 

Ihave a strong impression that the better a discourse is, as an oration, the 
worse it is as a lecture. ‘The flow of the discourse carries you on without proper 
attention to its sense; you drop a word or a phrase, i= lose the exact meaning 
for a moment, and while you strive to recover yourself, the speaker has passed on. 

The practice I have adopted of late years, in lecturing to students, is to con- 
dense the substance of the hour’s discourse into a few dry propositions, which are 
read slowly and taken down from dictation ; the reading of each being followed 

a free commentary, expanding and illustrating the proposition, explaining 
‘terms, and removing any difficulties that may be attackable in that way, by dia- 
grams made roughly, and seen to grow under the lecturer’s hand. In this man- 
ner. you, at any rate, insure the co-operation of the student to a certain extent. 
He cannot leave the lecture-room entirely empty if the taking of notes is en- 
forced ; and a student must be preternaturally dall aad mechanical, if he can 
take notes and hear them p ly explained, and yet learn nothing. 

What books shall I read? is a question constantly put by the student to the 
teacher. My reply usually is, “ None: write your notes out carefully and fully; 
Strive to understand them thoroughly; come to me for the explanation of 
anything you cannot understand; and I would rather you did not distract 
your mind by reading.” 

But, however good lectares may be, and however extensive the course of read- 
ing by which they are followed up, they are but accessories to the great instru- 
ment of scientific teaching—demonstration. If I insist unweariedly, nay fanat- 
ically, upon the importance of physical science as an educational agent, it is 
because the study of any branch of science, if properly conducted, appears to me 
to fill up a void left by all other means of education. 

All that literature has to bestow may be obtained by reading and by prac- 
tical exercise in writing and in speaking; but I do not exaggerate when I say, 
that none of the best gifts of science are to be won by these means. On the 
contrary, the great benefit which a scientific education bestows, whether as 
training or as knowledge, is dependent upon the extent to which the mind of the 
student is brought into immediate contact with facts—upon the degree to which 
he learns the habit of appealing directly to Nature, and of acquiring through 
his senses concrete images of those properties of things, which are, and always 
will be, but approximatively expressed in human la’ e. 

The great business of the scientific teacher is, to imprint the fundamental, 
irrefragable facts of his science, not only by words upon the mind, but by sensible 
impressions upon the eye, and ear, and touch of the student, in so complete a 
manner that every term used, or law enunciated, should afterwards call up vivid 
images of the particular structural, or other facts which furnished the demon- 
stration of the law, or the illustration of the term. * * 

What is the purpose of primary intellectual education? I apprehend that 
its first object is to train the young in the use of those tools wherewith men ex- 
tract knowledge from the ever-shifting succession of phenomena which pass 
before their eyes; and that its second object is to inform them of the funda- 
mental Jaws which have been found by experience to govern the course of things, 
eo that they may not be turned out into the world naked, defenceless, and a prey 
to the events they might control. 

A boy is taught to read his own and other languages, in order that he may 





have access to infinitely wider stores of knowledge than could ever be opened to 
him by oral intercourse with his fellow men; he learns to write that his means 
of communication with the rest of mankind may be indefinitely enlarged, and 
that he may record and store up the knowledge he acquires. He is taught ele- 
mentary mathematies, that he may understand all those relations of number and 
form, upon which the transactions of men, associated in complicated societies, 
are built, and that he may have some practice in deductive reasoning. 

But, in addition, primary education endeavors to fit a boy out with a certain 
equipment of positive knowledge. He is taught the great laws of morality ; the 
religion of his sect; so much history and geography as will tell him where the 
great countries of the world are, what they are, and how they have become thus. 

The system is excellent, so far as it goes. But if I regard it closely, a curious 
reflection arises. I suppose that, fifteen hundred years ago, the child of any well- 
to-do Roman citizen was taught just these same things ; reading and writing in 
his own, and, perhaps, the Gr tongue; the elements of mathematica ; and 
the religion, morality, history, and geography current in histime. Furthermore, 
I do not think I err in affirming, that, if sach a Christian Roman boy, who had 
finished his education, could be transplanted into one of our public schools, and 

through its course of instruction, he would not meet with a single unfamil- 
iar line of thought; amidst all the new facts he would have to learn, not one 
would suggest a different mode of regarding the universe from that current in 
his own time. And yet surely there is some great difference between the civili- 
zation of the fourth century and that of the nineteenth, and still more between 
the intellectual habits and tone of thought of that day and of this. 

Modern civilization rests upon physical science; take away her gifts to our 
own country, and our position among the leading nations of the world is gone 
to-morrow ; for it is physical science only, that makes intelligence and moral 
energy stronger than brute force. 


Physical science, its methods, its problems, and its difficulties, will meet the 

t boy at every turn, and yet we educate him in such a manner that he shall 

enter the world as ignorant of the existencé of the methods and facts of science 

as the day he was born. The modern world is full of artillery; and we turn out 

our children to do battle in it, —— with the shield and sword of a gladiator. 
t 


It is my firm conviction that the only way to remedy. it is, to make the ele- 
ments of physical science an integral part of primary education. I have en- 
deavored to show you how that may be done for that branch of science which it 
is my business to pursue; and I can but add, that I should look upon the day 
when every school-master throughout this land was a centre of genuine, how- 
ever rudimentary, scientific knowledge, as an epoch in the history of the country, 


Sir Cuarves Lyext, the eminent geologist, in his evidence, re- 


marks substantially respecting physical science and natural history: 

These branches of knowledge have been ignored in our educational system. 
Their neglect in the schools is owing to the fact that the chief rewards, prizes, 
and honors of the universities are given for proficiency in other studies, where 
preparatory work must be done in the schools, and all the instruction in these 
institutions is based on the idea that these pupils are all to go to the universities, 
whereas a majority of these pupils do not, but pass at once into business without 
any special preparation therefor. The teachers, too, of the public schools, have 
all been trained in the universities, and are themselves ignorant of the sciences 
which touch all the mechanical and mercantile interests of the state, and do not 
appreciate even their educational worth. 

he universities do not, relatively, give as much attention to these subjects 
now as they did two hundred years ago, and this grew out of the revolution in 
the academical system at the time of the Reformation, when the separate 
colleges, each with an inadequate teaching force, were forced each to undertake 
the whole work of the university, and they have not since been able to keep up 
with the progress of the new sciences. 

If these subjects are ever to go into the universities with advantage, the 
grammar of each must be matured in the schools. The amount may be 
moderate, but the elements must be mastered, and the tastes for one or more 
developed, if it is afterward to be pursued with a strong option. 

The time can be gained by diminishing the quantity of Latin and Greek, 
except with those to whom these branches are to be specialties. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Ricnarp Owen, F. R. S., and Superintendent of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, and author of works 
of high reputation in comparative anatomy, paleontology, and kindred 
subjects, in his evidence before the Public School Commission, says : 


I have long felt a great desire to see the time arrive when our larger 
educational establishments for youths, particularly the great public schools, to 
which the sons of the wealthy and territorial families in England are sent, 
should the means of imparting to them the elements and methods of 
natural Liseory, either in botany or zoology, or both. 

I am not aware of any: arrangement or organization for a systematic 
instruction of the youths in those elements and methods at our great public 
schools, nor that they receive the smallest amount of natural history instruction. 
If I were to select a particular group it would be the governing and legislative 
class, which, from the opportunities I tot had of hearing remarks in conversation 
or debate, appears to be least aware of the extent of many departments of 
natural history science, of the import of its generalizations, and especially of its 
use in disciplining the mind, irrespective of its immediate object of making 
known the different kinds of animals, plants, or minerals. Grammar and 
classics, arithmetic and geometry, may be the most important disciplinary 
studies; we know the faculties of the mind they are chiefly calculated to educe ; 
but they fail in bringing out those which natural history science more especially 
tends to improve. allude now to the faculty of accurate observation, of the 
classification of facts, of the coérdination of classes or groups; the arrangement 
of topics, for example, in their various orders of importance in the mind, giving 
to a writer or public speaker improved powers of classifying all kinds of 
subjects. Natural history is essentially a classificatory science. Order and 
method are the faculties which the elements and principles of the science are best 
adapted to improve and to educe. 

atural history would represent, zoology, relating to animals; botany, to 
plants; mineralogy, to minerals. - Of course it branches off into collateral 
subjects, as anatomy; some knowledge of that, indeed, would be necessarily 
acquired, because boys could not learn the classification of animals without 
getting some idea of the general principles of their construction. And so with 
regard to the classification of plants. Zoology and botany are both based on 
anatomy, or that which relates to the construction of onaale and plants. With 
respect to geology, that would be too complex, and not necessary, I apprehend, 
for the main aim in view. All the disciplinary effect would be got by the 
lectures on natural history, which might be limited to one of the three classes, 
but I would recommend the branch relating to vegetables or animals. 

Chemistry is a good subject to be taught. It induces, in the first instance, 
dexterity and nicety in the use of the fingers, besides caution in making a 
comparison of experimental results. No doubt there are useful faculties of the 
mind brought out well by chemistry. At the same time, there are the practical 
difficulties of the apparatus for experiments, and if I were to refer to age in 
regard to the teaching of natural science, I should-be induced to raise the age in 
reference to the applicability of chemistry as a disciplinary science. The elder 
boys would be more careful and less mischievous, and therefore more likely to 
obtain a benefit from the laboratory in chemical teaching, without being so 
subject to its accompanying evils. 

The modern languages I should be disposed to place first in importance, 

“ natural history next, chemistry last. With regard to astronomy and mechanics, 
these, I think, are already in part provided for in the illustrations of geometrical 
and algebraic teaching. 

I think the uniform practice in the continental schools where natural sciences 
are taught is, to begin with natural history. The students learn the elements of 
zoology or botany first before going to chemistry and higher sciences. 

I should be mes | to advocate natural history to the entire exclusion of 
chemistry or natural philosophy; but I do not think it would be wise to omit 
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natural history in any great school and consider chemistry as its substitute 
chiefly on the grounds before stated; and partly for this reason, that in every 
community of two hundred or more youths, there must be some few, the 
constitution of whose minds is specially adapted to the study of natural history, 
to the work of observation and classification, who, consequently, are impelled by 
innate aptitude to that kind of study, but who are not at present afforded the 
slightest opportunity of working their minds in that way ; so that it may happen 
that the faculty or gift for natural history, if it be not actually destroyed by 
exclusive exercise in uncongenial studies, is never educed. What is the result? 
in all our great natural history movements, we have looked in vain, since the 
death of Sir Joseph Banks, for any man having a sufficient standing in the 
country to fraternize with us, to understand us, to help us in debate or council on 
questions most vital to the interests of natural history. It has often occured to 
me to ask how such should be the case, and my answer has been, that in the 
education of the noblemen and gentlemen, the great landed proprietors of 
England, of those destined to take part in the legislation and government of the 
country, there has been complete absence of systematic imparting of the elements 
of natural history, no demonstration of the nature and properties of plants and 
animals, no indication of the aims and importance of natural history, no training 
of the faculties for which it affords the healthiest exercise; consequently they 
have not been educed. I cannot doubt that this must have been the effect of the 
sew restricted system. There must have been, by nature, many Sir Joseph 

anks since he died, but they have been born, have grown up, and passed away 
without working out their destined purpose; their peculiar talent has never been 
educed, their attention has never been turned to shose studies, but they have becn 
wholly devoted to classics. It must be remembered that minds of this class 
are usually very averse to classical studies and mere exercises of memory and 
composition ; they never take to them; they get through them as well or ill as 
they can, doing little or nothing to the purpose, and they fail to achieve that for 


which on are naturally fitted from the want of having their special faculties 


educed. consider it a loss to the nation that, in our great educational 
establishments for youths, there should be no arrangements for giving them 
the chance of knowing something of the laws of the living world and how they 
are to be studied. 

Prof. Jukes, in opening the business of the Geological Section of the British 
Association, over which he presided at Cambridge, remarks : 

“The natural sciences are now considered as worthy of study by these who 
have a taste for them, both in themselves and as a means of mental training and 
discipline. In my time, however, no other branches of learning were recognized 
than classics and mathematics, and I have with shame to confess that I displayed 
but a truant disposition with respect to them, and too often hurried from the 
tutor’s lecture room to the river or field to enable me to add much to the scanty 
store of knowledge I had brought up with me. Had it not been, then, for the 
teaching of Professor Sedgwick in geology, my time would have been wasted.” 

So that it was just the accident, so to speak, of one short course on a branch 
of natural history, grafted through an old bequest upon the main studies of his 
university, that led Professor Jukes to his appreciation of the method of stud 
and value of the science which owes so much to his Jabors. I cou'd also, wit 
your permission, adduce a higher authority on the main point, and that is Baron 
Cuvier’s, who, in the preface to the first edition of his elementary book on 
Natural History, expresses himself as follows : 

“The habit necessarily acquired in the study of natural history, of mentally 
classifying a great number of ideas, is one of the advantages of this science, 
which is seldom spoken of, and which, when it shall have been generally 
introduced into the system of common education, will perhaps become the 
principal one; it exercises the student in that part of logic which is termed 
method, as the study of geometry does in that which is called syllogism, because 
natural history is the science which requires the most precise methods, as 
geometry is that which demands the most rigorous reasoning. Now, this art of 
method, when once well acquired, may be applied with infinite advantage to 
studies the most foreign to natural history. Every discussion which supposes a 
classification of facts, every research which requires a distribution of matters, is 
performed after the same manner, and he who has cultivated this science merely 
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for amusement is surprised at the facility it affords for disentangling all kinds of 
affairs. It is not less useful in solitude; sufficiently extensive to the most 
powerful mind, sufficiently various and interesting to calm the most. agitated 
soul;. it consoles: the unhappy, and tends: to allay enmity and hatred. Once 
elevated to the contemplation of the harmony of nature, irresistibly regulated by 
Providence, how weak and trivial appear those causes which it has been pleased 
to leave dependent upon the will of man! How astonishing to behold so many 
fine minds consuming themselves-se uselessly for their own happiness and that 
of others in the pursuit of vain combinations, the very traces of which a few 
years suffice to obliterate! I avow it proudly, these ideas have always been 
present to my mind, the companions of my labors, and, if I have endeavored by 
every means in my power to advance this peaceful study, it is because, in my 
opinion, it is more capable than any other of supplying the want of occupation 
which has so:largely contributed to the troubles of our age.” 


ON THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Pror. Geores E. Pacet, in a Lecture before the British Medi- 
cal Association at Cambridge in 1864, advoeates this study as fol- 


lows : 

Tue advantages to be expected from the general teaching of Physiology may 
be grouped in two classes: the first, including such as would tend to the promo- 
tion of the science ; the second, such as would ——e to the students. 


By a wider diffusion of the knowledge of Pp siology its progress would be 
accelerated, as that of any other science would, by the increased number of the 


ares observers of its facts. * * * But a large advantage, and one 
which, 


ich, I think, physiology needs more than any other science does, would arise 
in this,—that the communication would be easier, which is now so difficult, be- 
tween those who are engaged in it, and those who especially devote themselves to 
other sciences that’ might assist it. Almost every process in the living body 
involves the exercise of mechanical and chemical—perhaps, also, of electrical— 
forces, whose effects are mingled with those of the more p r vital force; and 
although this special force may modify, and in some sort a iy the effects of the 
others, yet must their efforts be reckoned and allowed for, in nearly every case 
we have to study. Therefore, the complete solution of any new physiological 
problem must require such a master of all these sciences of d and living 
matter as cannot now, I believe, be found, or else it must have the eodperation 
of many workers, each skilled in some simple science, and able to communicate 
wT bel a oy ceilbeaien intan h the les of ph 

believe that a te acqua ce with t inciples siology, ac- 
quired in early life, would benefit a man, with aan to h hts Tody ea his 
mind; and that it would do this by guiding him in the maintenance and im- 
provement of health, by teaching him the true economy of his powers, whether 
mental or corporal, by providing worthy materials for thought, and by cultivat- 
ing peculiar modes, an suggesting peculiar ends, of thinking. * * * 

Focus not have its teaching limited to a bare declaration of the use and 
exact fitness of each part or organ of the body. This, indeed, should not be 
omitted ; for there are noble truths in the simplest demonstrations of the fitness 
of parts for their simplest purposes, and no study has been made more attractive 
than this by the ingenuity, the acuteness, and eloquence of its teachers. But I 
would go beyond this, and, striving, as I said before, to teach general truths as 
well as the details of science, I would try to lead the mind to contemplation 
of those general designs, from which it might gather the best lessens for its own 
idance. * * 

ae 7 must be an object of all education to supply, in early life, thosestudies from 
which, in later years, may arise reflections that. may mingle. happily with the 
business-thoughts of common days; that may suggest to the reason, or even to 
the imagination, some hidden meaning, some future purpose, some noble end, in 
the things about us. Reflections such as these, being interwoven with our com- 
mon thoughts, may often bring to our life.a tone of iy which its general aspect 
will not wear; like brilliant ds shot through texture of some sombre 
fabric, giving lustre to its darkness. 





PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, PHTSDIOLOGY,. GERMAN. 


H. W. Acxtanp, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, and 
teacher of Anatomy and Physiology in Christ Church College, said: 

We are living in a period of transition with reference to the educational ques- 
tion; and if I look back to:the time when I became Reader in Anatomy at Ox- 
ford, which was-in the year 1845, I should say that it was a very rare tMing for - 
any person to come with his mind previously directed to scientific pursuit. In 
the seventeen years which have elapsed, that state of things has somewhat 
changed. We find that boys come to the University from several schools quite 
able to appreciate the opportunities of scientific study which they have now in 
Oxford ; and I'can see that the younger men who have left the universities with 
enlarged tastes in ‘these directions, who are not destined to follow scientific pur+ 
suits, are beginning to carry away with them into the country, into different 
situations to which they may go, and, among others, to private schools, scientific 
knowledge, sometimes of a very precise kind; and so in that way necessarily 
these tastes will be gradually disseminated, and react on the universities. 

About fifteen. or sixteen years ago, Professor Jewett and Dr. Stanley, who 
were then young tutors, and engaged in. some extensive inquiries with regard to 
the promotion of a wider sphere of education in Oxford, asked my opinion what 
scientific studies should be introduced. ‘The opinion which I gave them after 
much reflection was this, that there were three fundamental subjects, which un- 
questionably ought to be required before young men were allowed to pursue any 
other; and that they might not take honours or pass except they showed pro- 
ficiency in these three. These were, Physics, so-called, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology, to use the word physiology in a very general sense. These three subjects 
were so fundamental to all other organic sciences, and so necessary to the study 
of most. branches of scientific knowledge, that all pass man ought to be required 
to pass in those subjects, before they were allowed to take other more detailed 
ones, such as geology, mineralogy, or zoology, or many other “ologies,’”” which 
might be mentioned. Accordingly, wisely or unwisely, that became the law at 
Oxford, and at Oxford now no person can pags in a scientific subject, except he 
passes in two at least of these which we held to be educationally fundamental. 

Just as I said fifteen years ago, Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry should be 
the fundamental subjects at the universities, so I think that those who come to 
the universities, if they really are to progress, and if their education is to be 
carried on systematically, had much better come trained, as far as boys should 
be trained in such subjects at all, in Physics, in Chemistry, or in both, before 
they come to the university, and then they would either carry on those subjects 
to a higher pitch at the university where the greatest opportunities ought to be 
found, or they might pass on to the biological or other sciences as they pleased. 

I may add, generally, that I should value all knowledge of these physical 
sciences very little indeed unless it was otherwise than bookwork. If it is merely 
a question of getting up certain books, and being able to answer certain book 
questions, that is merely an exercise of the memory of avery useless kind. The 
great object, though not the sole object of this training, should be to get the boys 
to observe and understand the action of matter in some department or another; 
and although I am perfectly aware that what is called practical knowledge, if 
merely manipulatory, in any subject whatever, isa humble thing enough ; yet, 
on the other hand, I must: say that the utmost amount of knowledge on these 
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subjects without that practical and experimental knowledge is to most persons 
nearly as useless. You want the combination of the two; and for youths, I 
value very little the mere acquisition of a quantity of book facts on these subjects. 
I want them to see and know the things, and in that way they will evoke many 
qualities of the mind which the study of these subjects is intended to develop, 
and which are not evoked by the study of the classics; but Iam not at all pre- 
pared to say that those same qualities or any similar qualities may not be evoked 
by othe means, although not by the classics. I mean to put this reservation in 
stating my opinion, that I cannot think that the study of the physical sciences 
is, as I sometimes hear it stated, absolutely necessary for everybody. There 
may be good men, as good as anybody else, without it. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to make that reservation, but I am in the habit of hearing the subject 
spoken of sometimes as though a man must be an inferior man because he is un- 
acquainted with any branch of physical science. Ido not hold that at all, 
because observation, practical habits, manual dexterity, and many such things 
are acquired in a high degree by persons who have no scientific knowledge. 

I thought it so necessary to the general national education, that the power of 
studying Physiology in its highest departments, and in the best possible manner, 
should exist in Oxford, that I labored with other persons to enable the Univer- 
sity to possess the means of that study, which it had not to a similar extent 
before, and which should be pursued with the greatest advantage at the univer- 
sities; but the study of precise Physics, and a knowledge of Chemistry are 
becoming more necessary to understand Physiological works, so that the older 
Physiologists, unless they are able to bring up their knowledge of these subjects 
to the present level, will be left entirely behind. Therefore, it would further 
the cause of education if they were first learnt at schools, so that those who 
came up to the universities should have the opportunity of studying Physiology 
as an advanced subject if they came up with the necessary preliminary knowledge. 

I must say as a physician, that being my main business now, that I really 
view with alarm the way in which boys are pressed at school. I must ask youm 
forgiveness for introducing an extraneous subject, but I say truly that I view 
with alarm the pressure which is put on good boys. I am afraid it remains to 
be seen fifty years hence what the effect of this system on the physique of the 
country will be. Children are surrounded by every means of cramming things 
into their brains, and a number of us are seeing how we can force in something 
more in their very earliest years. I confess I think this a matter of much anxiety. 

I feel confident that a great deal of the learning by heart is useless; the 
physical sciences exercises the memory in a higher degree than anything else; 
at least anything with which Iam acquainted. If you go over a book of human 
descriptive anatomy, the quantity of facts which have to be mastered are astonish- 
ing. Ido not believe that boys’ tastes are refined or their higher intellectual 
qualities called out by learning to gallop over so many lines of Virgil or Homer. 
It is an effort of memory, and has no corresponding effect on the character; I 
believe by the other study they would acquire a certain quantity of useful 
knowledge, and the faculties of attention and memory are quite as much exer- 
cised. They are taught to think ; which no amount of learning by heart can teach. 

It is a great advantage to a scientific man now-a-days to know German, and a 
great disadvantage not to know it. I know it imperfectly, so I know the disad- 
vantage. I think that the possession of an additional language in early life is 
so invaluable toa youth, that I would take the chance cf his obtaining his science 
at a later period, when he would have the further aid of German in acquiring it. 
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PHYSICS AS A MEANS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Proressor Joun TyNpAtt, in a Lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, on the study of Physics, remarks :— 


The term Physics, as made use of in the present Lecture, refers to that portion 
of natural science which lies midway between astronomy and are The 
former, indeed, is Physics applied to masses of enormous weight, while the latter 
is Physics applied to atoms and molecules. The subjects of Physics proper are, 
therefore, those which lie nearest to human perception :—the light and heat of 
the sun, color, sound, motion, the loadstone, electrical attractions and repul- 
sions, thunder and lightning, rain, snow, dew, and so forth. The senses of Man 
stand between these phenomena, between the external world, and the world of 
thought. He takes his facts from Nature and transfers them to the domain of 
mind: he looks at them, compares them, observes their mutual relations and 
connexions, and thus brings them clearer and clearer before his mental cye, 
until, finally, by a kind of inspiration, he alights upon the cause which unites 
them. This is the last act of the mind, in this centripetal direction, in its pro- 

ress from the multiplicity of facts to the central cause on which they depend. 

ut, having — the cause, he is not yet contented : he now sets out from 
his centre and travels in the other direction: he sees that if his guess be true, 
certain consequences must follow from it, and he a to the law and testi- 
mony of experiment whether the thing is so. Thus he completes the circuit of 
thought,—from without inward, from multiplicity to unity, and from within 
outward, from unity to multiplicity. He traverses the line between cause and 
effect both ways, and, in so doing, calls all his reasoning powers into play. The 
mental effort involved in these processes may be justly compared to those exer- 
cises of the body which invoke he co-operation of every muscle, and thus confer 
upon the whole frame the benefits of healthy action. 

A few days ago. a Master of Arts, who is still a young man, ana therefore the 
recipient of a modern education, stated to me that for the first twenty years of 
his life he had been taught nothing regarding Light, Heat, Magnetism, or 
Electricity: twelve of these years had been spent among the ancients, all con- 
nexion being thus severed between him and natural phenomena. Now, we can- 
not, without prejudice to humanity, separate the present from the past. The 
nineteenth century strikes its roots into the centuries gone by, and draws nutri- 
ment from them. The world cannot afford to lose the record of any great deed 
or utterance; for such deeds and such utterances are prolific throughout all 
time. We cannot yield the companionship of our loftier brothers of antiquity,— 
of our Socrates and Cato,—whose lives provoke us ‘to sympathetic greatness 
across the interval of two thousand years. As long as the ancient languages are 
the means of access to the ancient mind, they must ever be of priceless value to 
humanity ; but it is as the avenues of ancient thought, and not as the instru- 
ments of modern culture, that they are chiefly valuable to Man. Surely these 
avenues might be kept open without demanding such sacrifices as that above 
referred to. We have conquered and possessed ourselves of continents of land, 
concerning which antiquity knew nothing; and if new continents of thought 
reveal themselves to the exploring human spirit, shall we not possess them also # 
In these latter days, the study of Physics has given us glimpses of the methods 
of Nature which were quite hidden from the ancients, and it would be treason 
to the trust committed to us, if we were to sacrifice the hopes and aspirations of 
the Present out of deference to the Past. 

The study of Physics, as already intimated, consists of two processes, which 
are complementary to each other—the tracing of facts to their causes, and the 
logical advance from the cause to the fact. In the former process, called. induc- 
tion, certain moral qualities come into play. It requires patient industry, and an 
humble and conscientious acceptance of what Nature reveals. The first candi- 
tion of success is an honest receptivity and a willingness to abandon all precon- 
ceived notions, however cherished, if they be found to contradict the truth. 

The second process in physical investigation is deduction, or the advance of the 
mind from fixed principles to the conclusions which flow fromthem. The rules 
of logic are the fo statement of this process, which, however, was practised 
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by every healthy mind before ever such rules were written. In the study cf 

hysics, induction and deduction are perpetually married to each other. The 
man observes,—he strips facts of their peculiarities of form, and tries to unite 
them by their essences ; having effected this, he at once deduces, and thus checks 
his induction. Here the grand difference between the methods at present fol- 
lowed, and those of the ancients, becomes manifest. They were one-sided in 
these matters : ———— the process of induction, and substituted conjecture 
for observation. They do not seem to have possessed sufficient patience to 
watch the slow processes of Nature, and to make themselves acquainted with the 
conditions under which she operates. Ignorant of these conditions, they could 
never penetrate her secrets nor master her laws. This mastery not only enables 
us to turn her forces against each other, so as to protect ourselves from their 
hostile action, but makes them our slaves. By the study of Physics we have 
opened to us treasuries of power of which antiquity never dreamed: we lord it 
over Maiter, but in so doing we have become better acquainted with the laws of 
Mind; for to the mental philosopher material Nature furnishes a screen against 
which the human spirit projects its own image, and thus becomes capable of 
self inspection. 

Thus, then, as a means of intellectual culture, the study of Physics exercises 
and sharpens observation: it brings the most exhaustive logic into play: it 
compares, abstracts, and generalizes, and provides a mental imagery admirably 
suited to these processes. The strictest precision of thought is everywhere 
enforced, and prudence, foresight, and sagacity are demanded. By its appeals to 
experiment, it continually checks itself, and builds upon a sure foundation. 

Thus far we have regarded the study of Physics as an agent of intellectual 
culture; but like other things in Nature, it subserves more than a single end. 
The colors of the. clouds delight the eye, and, no doubt, accomplish moral 
purposes also; but the self-same clouds hold within their fleeces the moisture by 
which our fields are rendered fruitful. The sunbeams excite our interest and 
invite our investigation ; but they also extend their beneficent influences to our 
fruits and corn, and thus accomplish, not only intellectual ends, but minister, at 
the same time, to our matcrial necessities. nd so it is with scientific research. 
While the love of science is a sufficient incentive to the pursuit of science, and 
the investigator, in the prosecution of his inquiries, is raised above all material 
considerations, the results of his labors may exercise a potent influence upon 
the physical condition of Man. , 

As an instrument of intellectual culture, the study of Physics is profitable to 
all: as bearing upon — functions, its value, though not so great, is still 
more tangible. Why, for example, should Members of Parliament be ignorant 
of the subjects concerning which they are called upon to legislate? In this land 
of practical physics, why should they be unable to form ar, independent opinion 
upon a — question? Why should the senator be left at the mercy of 
interested disputants when a scientific question is discussed, until he deems the 
nap a blessing which rescues him from the bewilderments of the committee-room ? 
The education which does not supply the want here referred to, fails in its duty 
to England. With regard to our working people, in the ordinary sense of the 
term working, the study of Physics would, I imagine, be profitable, not only as a 
means of mental culture, but also as a moral influence to woo these people from 
pursuits which now degrade them. * * 

The world was built in order: it is the visual record of its Maker’s logic, and 
to us have been trusted the will and power to grapple with the mighty argu- 
ment. Descending for a moment from this high ground to considerations 
which lie closer to us as a nation—as a Jand of gas and furnaces, of steam and 
electricity : as a land which science, practically applied, has made great in peace 
and mighty in war :—I ask you whether this “land of old and just renown,” has 
not a right to expect from her institutions a culture which shall embrace some- 
thing more than declension and conjugation? They can place physical scicnce 
upon its proper basis ; they can check the habit, now too common, of regarding 
science solely as an instrument of material prosperity ; they can dwell with efiect 
upon its nobler use, and raise the national mind to the contemplation of it as 
the last development of that “increasing purpose” which runs through the 
ages and widens the thoughts of men. 
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J. M. WILSON ON TEACHING NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Pror. Wi son, Assistant Master in Mathematics and Natural 
Science in Rugby School, who has been eminently successful in in- 
troducing Natural Science into this great public school, has published 
an admirable Essay (McMillan’s Liberal Studies) on teaching this 
subject in schools. 


FAILURE OF THE LATIN AND GREEK DISCIPLINE. 


The astonishing ignorance of Latin and Greek, or at least of all the finer part 
of this knowledge on which so much stress is laid; and the ignorance—which 
is less surprising, if not less lamentable—of everything else, with which so many 
boys leave most schools, has been dwelt on again and again. Is it remediable or 
is it not? Is it due to the carelessness and inability of masters ; to the inherent 
unsuitability of the subjects taught; to neglected early education and bad 
preparatory schools; or to the illiterate tone of the society in which boys are 
brought up ; to excessive novel reading and devotion to games; or to the great 
fact that the majority of the species are incapable of learning much? Partly 
perhaps to them all ; certainly to an ill-advised course of study. For at present, 
literature, or the studies which are subordinate to it, has almost a monopoly : 
and on janguage the great majority of boys fail in getting much hold. The ex- 
clusive study of language at schools weakens the fibre of those who have genius 
for it, fails to educate to the best advantage the mass who have fairly good sense 
but no genius for anything, but obscures and depresses the few who have special 
abilities in other lines ; and it precludes the possibility of learning much besides. 
So that even at a school where classics are well taught, where the masters are able - 
and skillful, and the boys industrious, not very much is learnt. It was said of a 
Scotchman who enjoyed a cheap reputation for hospitality, “that he kept an ex- 
cellent table, but put verra leetle upon it.” This epitomizes the report of the 
Publics School Commission: the schools are excellent, but they teach “-verra 
leetle.” And this is the less excusable because the experience of the best foreign 
schools is showing the advantage of introducing greater variety into the course 
of study. A wider net is cast; fewer minds repose in unstirred apathy; more 
varied abilities are recognized ; there is less over-estimation of special branches 
of knowledge; and, what is more important, the variety is itself a stimulus. 


DIGNITY AND GRANDEUR OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


We count a man educated in proportion to the exactness, width, and nobleness 
of his ideas. What is needed to elevate a man’s intellectual nature is not that 
he should be an encyclopxdia, but that he should have great ideas. And these 
must be based on knowledge. They do not, indeed, always accompany knowl- 
edge. Great ideas may be got by various studies, and all studies may be pur 
sued by men who fail to gain great ideas. I know men with a wide and micro- 
scopic knowledge of history who know nothing of the love of freedom, of nationa] 
justice, of the progress of the world, of the power of genius and will ;—men who 
are theologians by profession, whose thoughts still revolve in the narrowest 
circle of earthly prejudices ;—scholars indifferent alike to literature and learn- 
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ing. And so there are scientific men who combine poverty of intellect with 
width of knowledge. A botanist may be as foolish as acrest collector ; a geolo- 
gist, and even an astronomer, may, perhaps, be a pedant not more ennobled by 
the sphere of his thoughts than a cathedral spider is affected by the majesty of 
his abode ; but I will venture to assert, that the great thoughts and principles 
which are to be gained only by scientific knowledge are not only of a quality 
that increases the dignity of a man’s mind, are not only intrinsically glorious 
and elevating, but are not inferior, whether we regard their effect on the intellect 
or on the imagination, to those which may be reached by other studies. And I 
am not speaking only of the discoverers in science. There is a special charm, 
indeed, and stimulating power in original research, in exploring new regions ; 
but there are splendid ideas, magnificent points of view, which, though others 
have reached them before, yet to attain is a lifelong pleasure. The ordinary 
tourist may climb to some well-worn spot in the Alps, he may ascend by 
the beaten track, he may even be carried there, and yet he will be richly re- 
warded by the view that unfolds itself before his eyes. He may not feel the 
glow of health, the buoyant soul of the first mountaineer that stood there; but 
he will see what he will remember for ever ; he will get more than a new sensa- 
tion, he will have enlarged his soul. So to be the first to climb, as Newton did, 
with solitary steps, to the untrodden heights from which he gazed on the solar 
system spread out at his feet, can never again be given to mortal man; but 
to attain the knowledge, to see the magnificent orderliness and progress, to be 
profoundly impressed with the infinities of space and time which it silently sug- 
gests, is to have gained a treasure that lasts as long as life will last. So also 
geology has a sublimity of its own, slowly reached by many steps and much toil. 
And, above all, the great ideas of natural law and harmonious adjustment can 
only be obtained by patient study in the fields of science; and are they not 
priceless to those who have in any degree won them? Who can contemplate 
our globe in this orderly system of the universe, with all the delicate adjust- 
ments that astronomy reveals, and all the splendid mechanism of the heavens— 
contemplate our atmosphere, with all its mechanical, chemical, and physical 
properties—the distant sun darting its light and heat and power on the globe, 
and fcstering all the varied beautiful animal and vegetable life, giving rise to 
winds and showers and fruitful seasons, and beauties of form and richness of 
color, filling our hearts with food and gladness; who can know something of 
the inexorable sequences, see something of the felicitous combination of all the 
varied forces of nature that are employed,—and not feel impressed and awed by 
the view ; not feel that he is in the presence of a Power and Wisdom that as far 
transcends the power and wisdom of man as the universe surpasses a watch in 
magnitude ? 
: ‘ To see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil, codperant to an end,’ 


is to'see that which he who sees it not is as incapable of estimating as the deaf 
man is of judging of music, or the blind of enjoying the glories of a sunset. 
Such are some of the ideas which crown science, and it is not granted to us to 
attain them except by slow degrees. Step by step must the growing mind ap- 
proach them ; and to exclude from our schools the preliminary steps is to debar 
from the attainment of such ideas all whose leisure in after-life is so curtailed 
that they can never break ground in any fresh subject for thought or labor. 
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EXACTNESS AND POWER OF SCIENCE. 


Science is not only knowledge, but it is also power. The mind is not only 
an instrument for advancing science, but, what is more to our present point, 
science is an instrument for advancing the mind. All that can be said on this 
point has been said over and over again, and I can contribute nothing except 
my daily experience that what is said is true. Mill speaks of “ the indispensable 
necessity of scientific instruction, for it is recommended by every consideration 
which pleads for any high order of intellectual education at all.” Science is the 
best teacher of accurate, acute, and exhaustive observation of what is; it en- 
courages the habit of mind which will rest on nothing but what is true; truth is 
the ultimate and only object, and there is the ever-recurring appeal to facts as 
the test of truth. And it is an excellent exercise of memory; not the verbal, 
formal memory, but the orderly, intelligent, connected, accurate storing up of 
knowledge. And of all processes of reasoning it stands alone as the exhaustive 
illustration. It is pre-eminently the study that illustrates the art of thinking. 
“The processes by which truth is attained,” to quote again from Mill, “reasoning 
and observation have been carried to their greatest known perfection in the 
physical sciences.” In fact the investigations and reasoning of science, advance 
ing as it does from the study of simple phenomena to the analysis of complicated 
actions, form a model of precisely the kind of mental work which is the business 
of every man, from his cradle to his grave; and reasoning, like other arts, 
is best learnt by practice and familiarity with the highest models. Science 
teaches what the power and what the weakness of the senses is; what evidence 
is, and what proof is. There is no characteristic of an educated man so marked 
as his power of judging of evidence and proof. The precautions that are taken 
against misinterpretation of what is called the evidence of the senses, and 
against wrong reasoning, and tracing the thoughts backward down to the 
ground of belief; the constant verification of theories; the candid suspension 
of judgment where evidence is still wanting ; that wedding of induction and de- 
duction into a happy unity and completeness of proof, the mixture of observa- 
tion and ratiocination—are precisely the mental processes which all men have 
to go through eomehow or other in their daily business, and which every human 
being who is capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the subject sees would 
be better done if men had familiarized themselves with the models of these pro- 
cesses which are furnished by science. Ido not mean that a boy knows he is 
doing all these things ; but he is doing them visibly. And when he applies the 
analysis of logic to the processes of his mind, he will find that he has been think- 
ing logically, though unconsciously so. 

Thinking is learnt by thinking ; and it is my strongest conviction, as it is my 
daily experience, that boys can and do learn to think,—learn all the varied op- 
erations of the mind we sum up in that word,—by the study of science. A more 
vigorous school of thought, and a habit of mind less inclined to the faults of 
dogmatism on the one side, and deference to authority on the other, with more 
reverence for truth, and more confidence in knowledge, is the natural product of 
scientific instruction. * * * 

Moreover, taking education in its broad sense as the training of all the pow- 
ers that go to make up the man, I would point out how much science contributes 
towards increasing the powers of the senses. All science is based, some one has 
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said, on the fact that we have great curiosity, and very weak eyes; and science 
gives men a marvelous extension of the power and range of the acuteness of 
those eyes. “Eyes and no eyes” is the title of an old story; and it scarcely 
seems too strong a way of marking'the difference between the powers of percep- 
tion of a cultivated naturalist, and those of the ordinary gentleman ignorant 
of everything in nature. To the one the stars of heaven, and the stones on 
earth, the forms of the hills, and the flowers in the hedges, are a constant source 
of that great and peculiar pleasure derived from intelligence. And day by day 
do I see how boys increase their range of sight, and that not only of the things 
we teach them to see, but they outrun us, and discover for themselves. And the 
power, once gained, can never be lost. I know many instances of boys whose 
eyes were opened at school by the ordinary natural science lectures, who have 
since found great pleasure and constant occupation in some branch of scientific 
study. 

And I would add that whatever may be the defects of a purely literary educa- 
tion, which I obviously do not intend to discuss, they cannot be remedied by 
mathematics alone. Mathematics are so often thought, by those who are igno- 
rant of them, to be the key to all reasoning, and to be the perfection of training, 
and so often spoken of by proficients in them as mysteries that it is worth the la- 
bor of half a lifetime to understand, that it is worth while to remember that after 
all they are only compendious and very limited methods of applying deductive 
reasoning, assisted by symbols, to questions of which the data are, or are sup- 
posed to be, extremely precise. They no more teach reasoning in the ordinary 
sense of the word than traveling by railway fits a man for exploring in Central 
Africa. And hence, while I set a very high value on arithmetic and geometry 
in all education, it is not because they supply the place of science in any sense, 
but on entirely different grounds. They form the language of science, however, 
and are indispensable to its study.* 


DEFICIENCY OF A MERELY SCIENTIFIC CURRICULUM. 


The vague impression that reverence, faith, belief in the unseen and the 
spiritual, and in truths derived from individual consciousness, are diminished, 
as superstitions are diminished, by the school of science, must not be met by an 
off-hand denial that there is any foundation for it; for constant dealing with 
nature and exercise of the intellect alone, as contrasted with humanity and the 
exercise of the moral feelings, unquestionably tend to exclude men from the 
highest thoughts. All that may be said about the dignity of the study of created 
things—and this is a truth that often needs to be enforced—must not make its 
advocates lose sight of the relation of this study to others. The wish of many 
men of science that it should form the staple of liberal education, if gratified, 
would probably lead to a loss of gracefulness and unconscious art in style, which 
characterizes nations which study the classics, and moreover would produce a 
peculiar and dangerous one-sidedness, which may be distinctly seen in many in- 
dividual cases. In such cases, their constant study of one kind of evidence 
raises a secret disinclination and real inaptitude, for the time being, to accept 


*It is singular that the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge is so unscientific, and the Natural 
Science Tripos at Oxford so unmathematical. At Cambridge a man may get the highest honors 
im mathematics and natural philosophy and have never seen a crystal, a lens, an air pump, or & 
thermometer ; and at Oxford a man may get his First in natural science without knowing the 
Binominal Theorem or the solution of a triangle. Surely these are mistakes. 
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evidence of a different kind, and induces them openly or tacitly, to depreciate and 
distrust it. They are constantly tempted to consider the finer mental and relig- 
ious sensibilities as useless, and as if they proved nothing. They are facts, of 
course, but facts which verge.on fancies; and they have acquired a distaste for 
this kind of reflection, and something of contempt for its value in others. They 
seem to have raised a wall between themselves and certain truths; to have daz- 
zled their eyes by a study of tke glaring truths of external nature, and to be 
for the time incapable of discerning the dimmer but nobler truths of the soul 
and its relations. They distrust what may not be referred to the mechanism of 
organization, and disbelieve that the reason alone can be the source of real truths. 
Yet all this does not tend to prove that science should be excluded from schools, 
but that it should not form the staple of our education. 


TIME—SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 


Two hours a week, with the same time for preparation out of school, is the 
time given at Rugby, and is as much as I would wish to see the subject started 
with. Ido not doubt however that ultimately it will be thought better to in- 
crease this, in the upper part of the school, to three or four hours a week. This 
seems too little to ask, and the advocates of science outside schools will disallow 
so petty aclaim. But there is very little experience of the working of scientific 
teaching in great schools ; there is at present so slight a recognition of science 
in schools on the part of the Universities, that any public school which gave up 
much time to science, would be hopelessly out of the race at the Universities. 
And this would be suicidal. If the reform is on sound principles, let science 
gain a footing only, and a friendly struggle for existence will point out whether 
the foreigner can be naturalized, and flourish. 

Next as to the parts of science to be taught, and the methods of teaching ; and 
the discussion of these must be given at some length. 

It is important to distinguish at once, and clearly, between scientific informa- 
tion and training in science, ‘In other words,’ to quote from the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Council of the British Association to consider the 
best means for promoting Scientific Education in Schools, ‘ between general lit- 
erary acquaintance with scientific facts, and the more minute and accurate knowl- 
edge that may be gained by studying the facts and methods at first hand, under 
the guidance of a competent teacher. Both of these are valuable; it is very de- 
sirable, for example, that boys should have some general information about the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, such as the si.uple facts of Astronomy, of Ge- 
ology, of Physical Geography, and of elementary Physiology. On the other 
hand, the scientific habit of mind, which is the principal benefit resulting from 
scientific training, and which is of incalculable value, whatever be the pursuits 
of after life, can better be attained by a thorough knowledge of the facts and 
principles of one science, than by a general acquaintance with what has been said 
or written about many. Both of these should co-exist, we think, at any school 
which professes to offer the highest liberal education.’ 

There may be used in the lower part of the school, some work on Physical 
Geography, embracing the elements of the subjects above-named ; and it will be 
found extremely convenient to introduce short courses of lectures on such sub- 
jects as these, even in the higher parts of the school, For since new boys are 
perpetually coming, and it is impossible that a new course of lectures on Botany, 
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or on Mechanics, should be started in every division of the school at the begin- 
ning of every term, without requiring the number of natural science masters to 
be almost indefinitely increased, there must be some collecting place, a class in 
which the new boys shall accumulate until they are numerous enough to form a 
body to enter on the regular course. This must be a class in which Physical 
Geography, including if the master likes, the elements of Geology and Astron- 
omy, is taught. In such classes as these the ideas of boys are expanded ; fresh 
books are opened to them ; and some will avail themselves of the opening, and 
learn a good deal about the subjects spoken of: but the value is more literary 
than scientific; and even after the most careful teaching will be found disap- 
pointing. In lecturing on such subjects as Geology, Astronomy, or Physical 
Geography, the master never can be sure that the ideas he has so clearly in his 
own mind are seized by all his boys. There seems to be a deficiency in pow- 
ers of conception on the part of very many boys. Theorists may say what they 
please, but it is true that the act of the mind in forming a conception 1s difficult 
to excite. There is a marvelous, truly marvelous, want of imagination in many 
minds, want of power to form and keep in view a distinct image of the thing 
reasoned or spoken about. It is not only want of attention, but there seems to 
be a total separation in some minds between words and things, perhaps the re- 
sult, in part, of early teaching; so that the knowledge apparently gained is 
sometimes wholly unsound. 
Meaning of Mental Training. 

The mental training to be got from the study of science is the main reason for 
its introduction into schools. It is with reference to this that the subjects of 
instruction, and the methods of instruction, must be chosen. It is important 
therefore, that what is meant by mental training should be distinctly understood. 
Training is the cultivation bestowed on any set of faculties with the object of 
developing them. It is possible to train the body, and to train the mind, fora 
great variety of purposes, some very foolish ones. But in all cases the training 
consists in doing. If you wish to swim, you must go into the water and swim 
as best you can: if you wish to box, there is no way of learning but by box- 
ing: if you wish to study music or drawing, you must play and sing or draw: 
and thus in educating others you must make them do whatever you intend them 
to learn to do, and select subjects and circumstances in which doing is most facil- 
itated. Now, laying aside out of consideration the accumulation of statistical 
information, and all kinds of education except intellectual, it is clear that this 
ultimately divides itself into the training of the artistic and logical faculties. 
And the logical faculties are of two kinds. It is by a logical faculty that we are 
able to understand other men’s thoughts and apprehend new ideas. The culti- 
vated, intelligent, imaginative mind is one in which this receptive faculty is 
strong. Nothing so marks the uneducated man as his dullness, his incapacity, 
in understanding what you say to him, if you depart in the slightest degree 
from the range of his daily thoughts. For the ordinary intercourse of men of 
education, for the spread and fertility of active thought, this faculty of intelli- 
gence is invaluable. Again, it is by a logical faculty that the mind deals with 
things and the relations of things. The mind which is thoughtful rather than 
receptive or imaginative, which studies phenomena, be they in mental philoso- 
phy, in politics, or in natural science, with a view to elicit and establish the true 
relations that exist among these phenomena, is the type of the mind in which 
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the logical faculty of investigation is well trained. Nothing so marks the im- 
perfectly educated man as his helplessness when dealing with facts instead of 
men, and his insecurity both in arriving at truth from them, and in judging of 
the validity of the conclusions of others. For the advance of thought, on all 
subjects which require thought, this faculty of investigation is indispensable. 
Probably no study will cultivate one of these faculties and wholly neglect the 
others, but all studies aim principally at one or the other of these. A study of the 
classical languages, for example, is an artistic exercise, and moreover it educates 
the receptive faculties in a manner in which no other study educates them. The 
study of a language and literature not our own is the best preparation for enter- 
ing into the thoughts of others; but even when best taught and best learned it 
can only be a very imperfect exercise in logic, for it omits nearly the whole of 
the logic of induction. The study of science, on the other hand, while not with- 
out its influence‘on even the artistic powers, and exercising in a remarkable de- 
gree the powers of intelligence of a certain kind, deals mainly with the faculty of 
investigation, and trains the mind to ponder and reflect on the significance of 
facts. And the methods of these studies are in many respects precisely the same. 
Models and exercises are given by the one; models and exercises by the other. 
Thucydides must be read, und Latin prose must be written, by the student of 
form and style; and the man who would cultivate his powers of thought must 
read his Newton, and study Experimental Physics. And as the student of Thu- 
cydides and Plato is likely to gain in clearness and brilliance of expression, and 
an insight into history and humanity, in intelligent and ready apprehension of 
the thoughts of others, in versatility and in polish; so the student of natural 
science is likely to bring with him to the study of philosophy, or politics, or 
business, or his profession, whatever it may be, a more active and original 
mind, a sounder judgment, and a clearer head, in consequence of his study. A 
good style perhaps may be got by reading and writing ; thinking is learnt by 
thinking. And therefore that method of giving scientific instruction is best 
which most stimulates thought ; and those subjects which afford the best illustra- 
tions of the best method ought to be selected for instruction in schools. 


Different Methods of Teaching Science. 

Now there are two methods of teaching science: one, the method of investiga- 
tion ; the other, the method of authority. The first starts with the concrete 
and works up to the abstract ; starts with facts and ends with laws: begins with 
the known, and proceeds to the unknown; the second starts with what we call 
the principles of the science; announces laws and includes the facts under them: 
declares the unknown and applies it to the known. The first demands faith, 
the second criticism. Of the two, the latter is the easier, and the former by far 
the better. But the latter is seen in most text-books, and is the method on 
which many unscientific people ground their disapproval of science. What this 
former method is, and why it is the better, will be seen by the following remarks. 

In the first place, then, knowledge must precede science: for science is nothing 
else but systematized experience and knowledge. In its extreme applications 
this principle is obvious enough: it would be absurd to teach boys classification 
from minerals, or the power of experimental science by an investigation into the 
organic bases. A certain broad array of facts must pre-exist before scientific 
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methods can be applied.* This order cannot be reversed. And this is illus- 
trated by the profound analogy that exists between the growth of scientific 
knowledge in an individual and in the world. Generation after generation 
of men passed away, and the world patiently accumulated experience and obser- 
vation of facts; and then there sprang up in the world the uncontrollable desire 
to ascertain the sequences in nature, and to penetrate to the deep-lying principles 
of natural philosophy. And the same desire is based in the individual on the 
same kind of experience. Where there, is wide knowledge of facts, science of 
some kind is sure to spring up. After centuries of experience the Philosophie 
naturalis principia were published. 

And, secondly, this knowledge must be homogeneous with pre-existing knowl- 
edge. It is of no use to supply purely foreign facts ; they must be such as the 
learner already knows something of, or be so similar in kind that his knowledge 
of them is equally secure: such that he can piece them in with his own fragmen- 
tary but widening experience. It is to his existing knowledge, and to that 
alone, that you must dig down to get a sure foundation. And the facts of your 
science must reach continuously down, and rest securely thereon. Otherwise 
you will be building a castle in the air. Hence the master’s business is to take 
up the knowledge that already exists ; to systematize and arrange it ; to give it 
extension here, and accuracy there; to connect scraps of knowledge that seemed 
isolated ; to point out where progress is stopped by ignoranee of facts; and to 
show how to remedy the ignorance. Rapidly knowledge crystallizes round a 
solid nucleus; and anything the master gives that is suited to the existing 
knowledge is absorbed and assimilated into the growing mass: and if he is un- 
wise and impatient enough (as I have been scores of times) to say something 
which is to him perhaps a truth most vivid and suggestive, but for which his 
boys are unripe, he will see them, if they are really well trained, reject it as the 
cock despised the diamond among the barley (and the cock was quite right), or 
still: worse, less wise than the cock, swallow it whole as a dead and choking 
formula. 

On these grounds then, in addition to other obvious ones, Botany and Experi- 
mental Physics claim to be the standard subjects for the scientific teaching at 
schools. In both there pre-exists some solid and familiar knowledge. Both can 
so be taught as to make the learner advance from the known to the unknown— 
from his observations and experiments to his generalizations and laws, and as- 
cend by continuous steps from induction to induction, and never once feel that 
he is carried away by a stream of words, and is reasoning about words rather 
than things. The logical processes they involve are admirable and complete 
illustrations of universal logic, and yet are not too difficult, These considera- 
tions mark the inferiority in this respect, of Geology and Physiology, in which 
the doctrines must far outrun the facts ata boy’s command, and which require 
so much knowledge before the doctrines can be seen to be well founded. And 
these considerations exclude Chemistry, as an elementary subject at least, since 
there is so little pre-existing knowledge in the karner’s mind on which the foun- 





* This truth has been entirely lost sight of in teaching elementary geometry. The extreme 
repulsiveness of Euclid to almost every boy is a complete proof, if indced other proofs were want- 
ing, that the ordinary methods of studying geometry in use at preparatory and public sehools 
are wholly erroneous. To this I ean do no more than allude here, as being my conviction after 
considerable experience,—a conviction which has overcome every possible prejudice to the con- 
trary. It is much to be hoped that before long the teaching of practical geometry will precede 
the teaching of the science of geometry, 
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dations can be laid. On all grounds the teaching of Chemistry should follow 
that of Experimental Physics. 

Unless this method of investigation is followed, the teaching of science may 
degenerate, with an amazing rapidity, into cramming. To be crammed is to 
have words and formule given before the ideas and laws are realized. Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully crammable. But Botany and Experimental Physics 
are by no means so easy tocram. What they might become with bad text- 
books and a bad teacher, I cannot, indeed, say ; but it is a very important con- 
sideration. For it is possible to teach even Botany and Experimental Physics 
with exquisite perverseness, so as to deprive them of all their singular advan- 
tages as subjects for elementary training in science. It is possible to compel 
the learning the names of the parts of a flower before the condition of existence 
of a name, viz. that it is seen to be wanted, is fulfilled ; to cumber the learner 
with a terminology that is unspeakably repulsive when given too soon; given 
before the induction which justifies the name has been gone through; to give 
the principles of classification before a sufficient acquaintance with species has 
called out the ideas of resemblance and difference, and has shown the necessity 
of classification ; to give theories of typical form when it seems a wild and gro- 
tesque romance ; to teach, in fact, by the method of authority. And this may 
be done by truly scientific men, fully believing that this is the true and only 
method. Witness Adrien Jussieu’s “ Botanique.” 

The true method is assuredly to begin by widening for your boys the basis of 
facts, and instantly to note uniformities of a low order, and let them hazard a 
few generalizations. 


Specimen Lesson in Botany. 

Suppose then your class of thirty or forty boys before you, of ages from thir- 
teen to sixteen, as they sit at their first botanical lesson; some curious to know 
what is going to happen, some resigned to anything; some convinced that it is 
all afolly. You hand round to each boy several specimens, say of the Herb 
Robert, and taking one of the flowers, you ask one of them to describe the parts 
of it. “Some pink leaves” is the reply. “Howmany?”’ “Five.” “ Any 
other parts?” “ Some little things inside.” “ Anything outside ?”’ “ Some green 
leaves.”” “How many?” “Five.” “ Very good. Now pull off the five green 
leaves outside, and lay them side by side ; next pull off the five pink leaves, and 
lay them side by side: and now examine the little things inside. What do you 
find? “A lot of little stalks or things.” “Pull them off and count them :” 
they find ten. Then show them the little dust-bags at the top, and finally the 
curiously constructed central column, and the carefully concealed seeds. By 
this time all are on the alert. Then we resume: the parts in that flower are, 
outer green envelope, inner colored envelope, the little stalks with dust bags, and 
the central column with the seeds. Then you give them all wall flowers: and 
they are to write down what they find: and you go round and see what they 
write down. Probably some one has found six “ storks” inside his wall flower, 
and you make him write on the black-board for the benefit of the class the curi- 
ous discovery, charging them all to note any such accidental varieties in future}; 
and you make them very minutely notice all the structure of the central column. 
Then you give them all the common pelargonium and treat it similarly; and 
by the end of the hour they have learnt one great lesson, the existence of the four 
floral whorls, though they have yet not heard the name. 
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Next lesson-time they come in looking more in earnest, and you give them 
single stocks and white alyssum, which they discover to be wonderfully like the 
wall flower; and you have a lot of flowers of vegetable marrow, some of which 
are being passed round while you draw two of them on the board. The differ- 
ence is soon discovered ; and you let them guess about the uses of the parts of the 
flower. The green outer leaves protect it in the bud; the central organ is for 
the seeds ; but what is the use of the others. Then you relate stories of how it 
was found out what the use of the dust-bags is : how patient Germans lay in the 
sun all day to wait for the insects coming: and how the existence of a second 
rare specimen of some foreign tree was found out in Paris, by its long-widowed 
spouse in the Jardin des Plantes at last producing perfect seeds. A little talk 
about bees, and moths, and midges, and such creatures, finding out what they 
have seen, and your second lecture is over. 

In the third lecture you take the garden geranium, and beg them to examine 
it very closely to see if it is symmetrical. Several will discover the unsymmet- 
rical outer green leaves; one or two will discover the hollow back of the stem : 
then the pelargonium, and its more visible unsymmetry ; then the common 
tropswolum : in each of which they find also the same parts, and count and de- 
scribe them: and lastly the tropwolum Canariense, with its grotesque irregular- 
ity : and they are startled to find that the curious-looking flower they knew so 
well is constructed on the same type, and is called by the same name; and by 
the end of the lesson they have learned something of irregular figwers, as referred 
to regular types,—something of continuity in nature. 

So in succession, for I cannot give more detail, you lead them through flow- 
ers where the parts cohere, as in the campanula, through plants deficient or odd, 
through roses, and mignonette, and honeysuckle, and all the simple flowers you 
can find; till they thoroughly know the scheme on which a simple flower is 
made. Then you challenge them to a dandelion or daisy: and each has to 
write down his ideas, Your one or two geniuses will hit it: some will be all 
wrong, without a shadow of doubt; the majority fairly puzzled. You give 
them no hint of the solution, tell them to lay it aside; and you* give them the 
little thrift and challenge them to find its seeds, and how they are attached. This 
many will do, and pick out the little seed with its long thread of attachment, 
and then they will go back to their dandelions with the key to the sttucture ; 
and find its seeds too, and be charmed to discover the remains of its poor outer 
green envelope, and even its little dust-bags. How proud they are of the discov- 
ery! they think they have the key of knowledge now. And then you begin a 
little terminology,—calyx and sepals, corolla and petals, stamens and pollen, 
pistil and stigma, and so on; and test their recollection of the forms of all the 
flowers they have examined. Then you notice the spiral arrangement of leaves 
on a twig of oak, or thorn, or willow, and the internodes; and the over-lapping 
of the sepals of the rose and Herb Robert; the alternance of the parts; and 
finally they work out the idea, that the floral whorls grow on the stem, and are 
@ sort of depressed spiral of leaves with the internodes suppressed. A few mon- 
strosities and pictures are shewn, and the grand generalization is made; the 
pistils are re-examined with fresh interest to test the theory; and all their old 
knowledge is raked up once more. Then, too, the value of the theory is criti- 
cised ; and a lesson of caution is learat. 

Then a step forward is made towards classification, by cohesion and adhesion 
of parts; and the floral schedule is worked; and so step by step to fruits, and 
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leaves, and stems, and roots, and the wondrous modification of parts for special 
uses, as in climbing plants; and the orchids, which are a grand puzzle till a 
series of pictures from Darwin step in to explain the use of the parts and plan 
of the flower. Then some chemistry of the plant is introduced with some exper- 
iments, and the functions of all the organs are discussed. And lastly, strict de- 
scriptive terms are given, and the rest of the course is occupied by the history 
and the systems of classification, with constant reference however to the other 
conceptions that the class has gained. 

Such a method as this has many advantages. It is thoroughly scientific, how, 
ever irregular it may seem, and a professor of Botany may smile or shed tears 
over it for anything I care; and the knowledge is gained on a sound basis of 
original observation. Whatever flower a boy sees after a few lessons, he looks 
at with interest, as modifying the view of flowers he has attained to. He is 
tempted by his discoveries: he is on the verge of the unknown, and perpetually 
transferring to the known: all that he sees finds a place in his theories, and in 
turn reacts upon them, for his theories are growing. He is fairly committed to 
the struggle in the vast field of observation, and he learns that the test of a the- 
ory is its power of including facts. He learns that he must use his eyes, and 
his reason, and that then he is equipped with all that is necessary for discovering 
truth. He learns that he is capable of judging of other people’s views, and of 
forming an opinion of his own. He learns that nothing in the plant, however 
minute, is unimportant ; that he must observe truthfully and carefully ; that he 
owes only temporary allegiance to the doctrines of his master, and not a perpet- 
ual faith. No wonder that Botany, so taught, is interesting: no wonder that 
M. Demogeot, who visited some English schools last year at the request of the 
French Emperor, expressed himself to me as charmed with the vivacity and 
intelligence of the botanical class of one of my colleagues.* 

Very possibly a master might make his boys get up a book on Botany, and 
learn it in the order in which it stands in the book,—cellules and parenchyme, 
protoplasm and chlorophyll, stems and medullary rays, petioles and phyllodes, 
rhizomes and bulbs, hairs and glands, endosmose and exosmose, secretions and 
excretions, and so on, and so on; and ultimately come to the flower and fruit ; 
and possibly a boy of good digestion might survive it and pass a respectable exam- 
ination in a year’stime. But this is not the aim. And if in this way a greater 
number of facts could be learned, it would be far inferior to the method of inves- 
tigation. A master must never forget that his power of teaching facts and prin- 
ciples is far inferior toa willing pupil’s power of learning and mastering them. 
He must inspire his boys, and rely on them: nor will he be disappointed. Those 
who have in them anything of the naturalist will collect and become acquainted 
with a large number of species, and follow out the study with care and accuracy ; 
and the mass, to whom an extensive knowledge of species is a very unimportant 
matter, but who can appreciate a sound method of investigation and proof, will 
have gained all that they can gain from botanical teaching. And it must be 
remembered by those who speak of teaching science, and yet have never tried it, 
that a method which would succeed with a few naturalists, might utterly fail with 
the mass. 





* The spirit of this method is admirably illustrated in Le Maofit’s “‘ Legons élémentaries de 
Botanique, fordées sur ]’Analyse de 50 Plantes vulgaires,”’ 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, | 


Relative Value of Chemistry, Geology, and Physiology. 

The next training subject is unquestionably Experimental Physics. This 
term is used commonly to denote the sciences which can be studied experimen- 
tally, without an extensive knowledge of mathematics, and excludes Chemistry. 
Mechanics and Mechanism, Heat and Light, Electricity and Magnetism, Hydro- 
statics, Hydronamics, Pneumatics, and Acoustics, are the principal branches of 
the subject. In selecting from them the subjects most fit for use in schools, and in 
choosing the order in which they should be taught, we must be guided by the prin- 
ciples already enunciated. We must proceed from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the familiar to the strange, from the science of masses to the s cience of mole- 
cules. Hence Mechanics and Mechanism must come first. In a year most boys 
are able to learn the great principles of Statics and Dynamics, and the elements 
of Mechanism, such as the ordinary methods of converting one kind of motion 
into ancther. They become tolerably familiar with the ideas of motion and 
space, and time, and form, in their exact numerical relations. Ignorance of 
arithmetic and the want of ideas in practical geometry are the main hindrances 
in their way ; but even they are improved by the many illustrations of arithme- 
tic and geometry that are afforded by Mechanics, and by the growth of exact- 
ness in all ideas of quantity and form as expressed by numbers. Arithmetic is 
too often the science of pounds, shillings, and pence alone; and by being so 
limited it loses in dignity and in interest, and in clearness. In Mechanics, also, 
the notion of force is constantly present in its commonest and simplest forms ; 
and in this respect also this branch of science serves as the best introduction to 
the later branches. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, Ido not doubt, are the best subjects to take 
next: the range of these subjects that could be taught at school is not great; 
and they may be learnt very thoroughly and exactly, and provide very good 
illustrations of the principles of the subjects that precede them. Hydrodynam- 
ies, Acoustics, and Geometrical Optics will be only studied profitably beyond 
the bare elements by those who have special talent for mathematical or experi- 
mental investigation, and should, I think, be in general reserved for University 
teaching. Physical Optics unquestionably should be excluded from school 
teaching. ; 

The next year’s course should be Heat and the elements of Electricity. By 
the time boys have reached this stage they are far more able to acquire new sub- 
jects than in the previous stages, and are fit to enter on these branches of physics, 
if they have studied the earlier subjects intelligently. And of all subjects of 
experimental investigation, Heat seems to me the best fur work at schools. 
Three times I have taken classes in Heat, and with more satisfactory results 
than in any other subject. The phenomena of Heat are so universal and so 
familiar ; it has so central a position among the physical sciences ; its experi- 
mental methods are so perfect; it affords such a variety of illustrations of logi- 
cal processes ; that it seems unrivaled as a subject for training in science. And 
allowing for seventy lectures in the year, it is clear that this year’s course will 
allow of some time being given to Electricity. This may be made an enormous 
subject, but I apprehend that it will not be worth while to attempt its more 
difficult branches, but to reserve them for the University and for private study. 
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I will repeat that a boy can learn, when he knows how to learn, far more than 
a master can teach; and it is at increasing the boy’s power that the master 
must aim unweariedly. And by combining a voluntary and a compulsory system, 
giving opportunities for learning something of the higher branches, and insisting 
on a sound knowledge of the more elementary parts of Physics in which the 
teaching can be most stimulative and suggestive, all requirements will be met. 

The methods of teaching Physics will be different in different hands ; they will 
vary with the knowledge, the enthusiasm, the good sense, the good temper, the 
practical skill, and the object of the teacher. If the thing to be aimed at is to 
make them pass a good examination as soon as the subject is read, the best 
means will be to put a text-book into the hands of every one, and require certain 
parts of it to be learnt, and to illustrate them in an experimental lecture with 
explanations. The lecture may be made very clear and good; and this will be 
an attractive and not difficult method of teaching, and will meet most of the re- 
quirements. It fails, however, in one. The boy is helped over all the difficul- 
ties ; he is never brought face to face with nature and her problems; what cost 
the world centuries of thought is told him in a minute; his attention, clear- 
ness of understanding, and memory are all exercised ; but the one power which 
the study of physical science ought pre-eminently to exercise, and almost to 
create, the power of bringing the mind into contact with facts, of seizing their 
relations, of eliminating the irrelevant by experiment and comparison, of grop- 
ing after ideas and testing them by their adequacy—in a word, of exercising all 
the active faculties which are required for an investigation in any matter—these 
may lie dormant in the class while the most learned lecturer experiments with 
facility and explains with clearness. 

Theory and experience alike convince me that the master who is teaching a 
class quite unfamiliar with scientific method, ought to make his class teach 
themselves, by thinking out the subject of the lecture with them, taking up their 
suggestions and illustrations, criticizing them, hunting them down, and proving 
a suggestion barren or an illustration inapt; starting them on a fresh scent 
when they are at fault, reminding them of some familiar fact they had over- 
looked, and so eliciting out of the chaos of vague notions that are afloat en the 
matter in hand, be it the laws of motion, the evaporation of water, or the origin 
of the drift, something of order, and concatenation, and interest, before the key 
to the mystery is given, even if after all it has to be given. Training to think, 
not to be a mechanic or surveyor, must be first and foremost as his object. 

For all classes, except those which are beginning, the union of the two meth- 
ods is best. If they have once thoroughly learnt that the truths of science are 
to be got from what they see, and not from the assertions of a master or a text- 
book, they can never quite forget it, and allow their science to exist in a cloud- 
world apart from the earth. And undoubtedly the rigid and exact teaching 
from a book, insuring a complete and formularised and producible knowledge, 
is very valuable, especially with older classes. . 

The work out of school for a natural science lecture eonsists chiefly at first in 
writing notes on the previous lecture. When the lecture has been discursive, 
and the method hard to follow, some help may be given by a recapitulation ; but 
in general it may be left to the boys. It is an admirable exercise in composition. 
To reduce to order the preliminary facts, to bring out the unity in them, to illus 
trate, to describe, to argue, and that about things in which they are interested, 
and for which they feel a match, are the very best exercises that can be put be- 
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fore boys. They begin with a helplessness and inanity almost incredible, im- 
prove constantly, aad end generally by writing these notes very well. And in 
the higher classes the working of examples and problems may well be thrown in 
part on the out-of-school hours. 

I am fully convinced, and could support my conviction by that of others, that 
Chemistry is not a good subject for lecture instruction to beginners in science. 
Laboratory work must precede, in order that a certain degree of familiarity 
with facts may be acquired before they are analyzed and methodized scientifically. 
It can be taught, even to young boys, and so can anything else; and it has the 
advantage of being rather amusing; but as an exercise in reasoning it is very 
deficient. The notions of force, cause, composition of causes, are too abstruse 
in this subject for boys to get any hold of. Hence it is, as a matter of fact, ac- 
cepted as a mass of authoritative dogmas. It is not the conclusiveness but the 
ingenuity of the proofs that is appreciated. It is of all subjects the most liable 
to cram, and the most useless, as a branch of training, when crammed. Most 
of it requires memory, and memory alone. As laboratory work is not likely 
to form an integral part of school education, Chemistry ought not, I think, to 
take an early place in the scientific course. It is most desirable, however, that 
schools should possess laboratories, into which boys of some talent may be 
drafted, and there prepared for the profitable attendance on good chemical lec- 
tures in the higher part of the school. 

Geology is a popular and attractive subject with boys, but it lies outside the 
subjects which best illustrate scientific method. The largeness of the ideas in it ; 
the great inferences from little facts, as they seem to boys ; the wide experience 
of scenery, and rocks, and fossils, and natural history, which it seems to require ; 
the very unfinished condition of it; are all reasons which make its advocates 
enthusiastic, but unfit it for the staple of school teaching. Nevertheless, the 
value of it on other grounds, such as its interest, its bearing on all kinds of 
thought, its position as typical of Palstiological sciences, and the opportunities 
it offers for original investigations in most places, seems to me so high, that I 
think it ought to be introduced parenthetically into the course of instruction in 
whatever way or place may seem most convenient. 

Physiology cannot be taught to classes at school. Nor ought it to be learnt 
before Physics and Chemistry. A most enthusiastic advocate of Physiology at 
school talked over the subject with me at Rugby. Practical work, he admitted, 
was necessary ; and that it was impossible. I cannot give my class forty rats 
on Tuesday, at 9.15, to dissect for an hour, and then put them away till Satur- 
day at the same hour. And the other subjects, if well taught, will have given 
boys a method and a knowledge which will fit them for acquiring, by reading 
alone, even if they cannot, have practical work, some intelligent acquaintance 
with the doctrines and facts of Physiology. 


SCIENCE WILL NOT RID SCHOOLS OF DUNCES. 

The truth is, there is no place like school for having notions of equality 
driven, by dire experience, out of one’s head. There are scores and scores of 
boys, whom you may educate how you will, and they will know very little when 
you have done, and know that little ill. There are boys of slipshod, unretentive, 
inactive minds, whom neither Greek grammar nor natural science, neither school- 
masters nor angels, could convert into active and cultivated men. 

















* STUDIES AND CONDUCT. 


EDUCATION IN ITS HIGHER ASPECTS AND RELATIONS. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, BY JOHN STUART 
MILL, ON HIS INAUGURATION 4s RECTOR. Zztracts. 

Joun Stuart Mrit was born in London, May 1805, and received 
his entire education at home, under the direction of his father, James 
Mill, the author of the History of the British Empire in India. 
He obtained a clerkship in the East India House in 1823, and sue- 
ceeded his father as examiner of Indian Correspondence in 1856, 
from which post he retired in 1858, when the affairs of the East 
India Company were transferred to Her Majesty’s government, 
He was first known as a writer by his contributions to the West- 
minster Review, of which he became joint and afterwards sole pro- 
prietor. His ‘System of Logic,’ published in 1843; ‘ Essays on 
Unsettled Questions in Political Economy,’ 1844, and ‘System of 
Political Economy, with some of their Applications to Social Sci- 
ence,’ ‘ Essay on Liberty,’ ‘ Parliamentary . Reform,’ ‘ Representa- 
tive Government,’ ‘ Utilitarianism,’ ‘Comté and Positivism,’ ‘ Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ ‘The Subjection of Woman,’— 
place him among the profoundest thinkers and ablest writers of the 
age. He was elected to parliament in 1865, but was defeated in 
the general election of 1869. Mr. Carlyle in an invitation to the 
writer of this note to meet Mr. Mill at his house to tea in 1835, 
remarked—* You will meet the best educated man in this town, 
and no thanks to our Universities for this production.” 


_ EDUCATION IN ITS LARGER AND NARROWER SENSE. 


Epvucation, in its largest sense, is one of the most inexhaustible of all 
topics; and of all many-sided subjects, it is the one which has the greatest 
number of sides. Not only does it include whatever we do for ourselves, and 
whatever is done for us by others, for the express purpose of bringing us some- 
what nearer to the perfection of our nature; it does more: in its largest ac- 
ceptation, it comprehends even the indirect effects produced on character-and 
on the human faculties, by things of which the direct purposes are quite dif-- 
ferent: by laws, by forms of government, by the industrial arts,.by modes of 
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social life; nay, even by physical facts not dependent on human will; by cli- 
mate, soil, and local position. Whatever helps to shape the human being; to 
make the individual what he is, or hinder him from being what he is not—is 
part of his education. And a very bad education it often is; requiring all that 
.can be done by cultivated intelligence and will, to counteract its tendencies. 

I shall confine myself, however, to education in the narrower sense; the cul- 
rture which each generation purposely gives to those who are to be its suc- 
Cessors, in order to qualify them for at least keeping up, and if possigle for 
waising, the level of improvement which has been attained. Nearly all here 
present are daily occupied either in receiving or in giving this sort of educa- 
tion: and the part of it which most concerns you at present is that in which 
you are yourselyes engaged—the stage of education which is the appointed 
business of a national University. 


THE PROPER FUNCTION OF AN UNIVERSITY. 


Universities are :met intended to teach the knowledge required to fit men 
for some special mode of gaining their livelihood. Their object is not to make 
skillful lawyera,or, physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated human 
beings. It is very right that there should be public facilities for the study of 
professions, It is well that there should be Schools of Law, and of Medicine, 
and it would be well if there were schools of engineering, and the industrial 
arta. The countries which have such institutions are greatly the better for 
them; and there‘is something to be said for having them im the same localities, 
and under the same general superintendence, as the establishments devoted to 
education properly ¢0 calied. But these things are no part of what every gen- 
eration owes to. the next, as that on which its civilization and worth will prin- 
cipally depend. They are needed only by a comparatively few, who are under 
the strongest private inducements to acquire them by their own efforts; and 
even those few do-not require them until after their education, in the ordinary 
sense, has been completed. What professional men should carry away with 
them from an University, is net professional knowledge, but that which should 
direet the use of their professional knowledge, and bring the light of general 
culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit. Men may be com- 
petent lawyers without general education, but it depends on general education 
to make them philosophic lawyers—who demand, and are capable of appre- 
hending, principles, instead of merely cramming their memory with details. 
And so of all other useful pursuits, mechanical included. Education makes a 
man a more intelligent shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but not by teach- 
ing him how to make shoes; it does so by the mental exercise it gives, and the 
habits it impresses. 

This, then, is what a mathematician would call the higher limit of Univer- 
sity education: its province ends where education, ceasing to be general, 
branches off into departments adapted to the individual’s destination in life. 
The lower limit is more difficult to define. An University is not concerned 
with elementary instruction: the pupil is supposed to have acquired that be- 
fore coming here. But where. does elementary instruction end, and the higher 
studies begin? Some have given a very wide extension to the idea of ele- 
mentary instruction, According to them, it is not the office of an University 
to give instruction in single branches .of knowledge from the commencement. 
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What the pupil should be taught here (they think), is to methodize his know]l- 
edge: to look at every separate part of it in its relation to the other parts, and 
to the whole; combining the partial glimpses which he has obtained of the 
field of human knowledge at different points, into a general map, if I may so 
speak, of the entire region; observing how all knowledge is connected, how 
we ascend to one branch by means of another, how the higher modifies the 
lower, and the lower helps us to understand the higher; how every existing 
reality is a compound of many properties, of which each science or distinct 
mode of study reveals but a small part, but the whole of which must be in- 
cluded to enable us to know it truly as a fact in Nature, and not as a mere ab- 
straction. 

And doubtless this is the crown and consummation of a liberal education : 
but before we restrict an University to this highest department of instruction— 
before we confine it to teaching, not knowledge, but the philosophy of knowl- 
edge—we must be assured that the knowledge itself has been acquired else- 
where. Those who take this view of the function of an University are not 
wrong in thinking that the schools, as distinguished from the universities, 
ought to be adequate to teaching every branch of general instruction required 
by youth, so far as it can be studied apart from the rest. But where are such 
schools to be found? Since science assumed its modern character, nowhere : 
and in these islands less even than elsewhere. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITY COMPARED. 


This ancient kingdom, thanks to its great religious reformers, had the ines- 
timable advantage, denied to its southern sister, of excellent parish schools, 
which gave, really and not in pretense, a considerable amount of valuable lite- 
rary instruction to the bulk of the population, two centuries earlier than in any 
other country. But schools of a still higher description have been, even in 
Scotland, so few and inadequate, that the Universities have had to perform 
largely the functions which ought to be performed by schools; receiving stu- 
dents at an early age, and undertaking not only the work for which the schools 
should have prepared them, but much of the preparation itself. Every Scot- 
tish University is not an University only, but a High school, to supply the de- 
ficiency of other schools. And if the English Universities do not do the same, 
it is not because the same need does not exist, but because it is disregarded. 
Youths come to the Scottish Universities ignorant, and are there taught. The 
majority of those who come to the English Universities come still more igno- 
rant, and ignorant they go away. 

In point of fact, therefore, the office of a Scottish University comprises the 
whole of a liberal education, from the foundations upwards. And the scheme 
of your Universities has, almost from the beginning, really aimed at including 
the whole, both in depth and in breadth. You have not, as the English 
Universities so long did, confined all the stress of your teaching, all your real 
effort to teach, within the limits of two subjects, the classical languages and 
mathematics. You did not wait till the last few years to establish a Natural 
Science and a Moral Science Tripos. Instruction in both those departments 
was organized long ago; and your teachers of those subjects have not been 
nominal professors, who did not lecture: some of the greatest names in phys- 
ical and in moral science have taught in your Universities and by their teach- 
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ing contributed to form some of the most distinguished intellects of the last and 
present centuries. . . . 


GENERAL EDUCATION SCHOOL BOTH SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 

Can any thing deserve the name of a good education which does not include 
literature and science too? If there were no more to be said than that scien- 
tific education teaches us to think, and literary education to express our 
thoughts, do we not require both? and is not any one a poor, maimed, lop- 
sided fragment of humanity who is deficient in either? We are not obliged to 
ask ourselves whether it is more important to know the languages or the sci- 
ences. Short as life is, and shorter still as we make it by the time we waste on 
things which are neither business nor meditation, nor pleasure, we are not so 
badly off that our scholars need be ignorant of the laws and properties of the 
world they live in, or our scientific'men destitute of poetic feeling and artistic 
cultivation, I am amazed at the limited conception which many educational 
teformers have formed to themselves of a human being’s power of acquisition. 
The study of science; they truly say, is indispensable: our present education 
neglects it: there is trath in this too, though it is not all truth: and they think 
it impossible to find room for the studies which they desire to encourage, but 
by turning out, at least from general education, those which are now chiefly 
cultivated. How absurd, they say, that the whole of boyhood should be taken 
up in acquiring an imperfect knowledge of two dead languages. Absurd in- 
deed: but is the human mind’s capacity to learn, measured by that of Eton 
and Westminster to teach? I should prefer to see these reformers pointing 
their attacks against the shameful inefficiency of the schools, public and pri- 
vate, which pretend to teach these two languages and do not. I should like 
to hear them denounce the wretched methods of teaching, and the criminal 
idleness and supineness, which waste the entire boyhood of the pupils without 
really giving to most of them more than a smattering, if even that, of the only 
kind of knowledge which is even pretended, to be cared for. Let us try what 
conscientious and intelligent teaching can do, beiore we presume to decide 
what can not-be done. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, SUBORDINATE. 


No one can in our age be esteemed a well-instructed person who is not fa- 
miliar with at least the French language, so as to read French books with ease ; 
and there is great use in cultivating a familiarity with German. But living 
languages are so much more easily acquired by intercourse with those who use 
them in daily life; a few months in the country itself, if properly employed, go 
so much farther than as many years of school lessons; that it is really waste 
of time for those to whom that easier mode is attainable, to labor at them with 
no help but that of books and master; and it will in time be made attainable 
through international schools and colleges, to many more than at present. Uni. 
versities do enough to facilitate the study of modern languages, if they give a 
mastery over that ancient language which is the foundation of most of them, 
and the possession of which makes it easier to learn four or five of the contin- 
ental languages than it is to learn one of them without it. Again, it has al- 
ways seemed to me a great absurdity that history and geography should be 
taught in schools; except in elementary schools for the children of the labor- 
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ing classes, whose subsequent access to books is limited. Who ever really 
learnt history and geography except by private reading? and what an utter 
failure a system of education must be, if it has not given the pupil a sufficient 
taste for reading to seek for himself those most attractive and easily intelligible 
of all kinds of knowledge? Besides, such history and geography as can be 
taught in schools exercise none of the faculties of the intelligence except the 
memory. An university is indeed the place where the student should be intro- 
duced to the philosophy of History; where Professors who not merely know 
the facts but have exercised their minds op them, should initiate him into the 
causes and explanation, so far as within our reach, of the past life of mankind 
in its principal features. Historical criticism also—the tests of historical truth 
—are a subject to which his attention may well be drawn in this stage of hig 
education. But of the mere facts of history, as commonly accepted, what edu- 
cated youth of any mental activity does not learn as much as is necessary, if 
he is simply turned loose into an historical library? What he needs on this, 
and on most other matters of common information, is not that he should be 
taught in boyhood, but that abundance of books should be accessible to him. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES To BE STUDIED THOROUGHLY. 


The ouly languages, then, and the only literature, to which I would allow a 
place in the regular curriculum, are those of the Greeks and Romans; and to these 
I would preserve the position in it which they at present occupy. That position 
is justified, by the great value, in,education, of knowing well some other culti- 
yated language and literature than one’s own, and by the peculiar value of 
those particular languages and literatures. 

There ig one purely intellectual benefit from a knowledge of languages, 
which I am specially desirous to dwell on. Those who have seriously reflected 
on the causes of human error, have been deeply impressed with the tendency 
of mankind to mistake words for things Without entering into the meta- 
physics of the subject, we know how common it is to use words glibly and 
with apparent propriety, and to accept them confidently when used by others, 
without ever having had any distinct conception of the things denoted by 
them. To quote again from Archbishop Whately, it is the habit of mankind to 
mistake familiarity for accurate knowledge. As we seldom think of asking the 
meaning of what we see every day, 60 when our ears are used to the sound of 
word or a phrase, we do not suspect that it conveys no clear idea to our 
minds, and that we should have the utmost difficulty in defining it, or express- 
ing, in any other words, what we think we understand by it. Now it is ob- 
vious in what manner this bad habit tends to be corrected by the practice of 
translating with accuracy from one language to another, and hunting out the 
meanings expressed in a vocabulary with which we have not grown familiar 
by early and constant youth. 

But besides the advantage of possessing another cultivated language, there 
is a further consideration equally important. Without knowing the language 
of a people, we never really know their thoughts, their feelings, and their type 
of character; and unless we do possess this knowledge, of some other people 
than ourselves, we remain, to the hour of our death, with our intellects only 
half expanded. Look at a youth who has never been out of his family circle: 
he never dreams of any other opinions or ways of thinking than those he has 
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been bred up in; or, if he has heard of any such, attributes them to some 
moral defect, or inferiority of nature or education. If his family are Tory, he 
can not conceive the possibility of being a Liberal; if Liberal, of being’a Tory. 
What the notions and habits of a single family are to a boy who has had no 
intercourse beyond it, the notions and habits of his own country are to him 
who is ignorant of every other. Those notions and habits are to him human 
nature itself; whatever varies from them is an unaccountable aberration which 
he can not mentally realize: the idea that any other ways can be right, or as 
near an approach to right as some of his own, is inconceivable to him. This 
does not merely close his eyes to the many things which every country still 
has to learn from others; it hinders every country from reaching the improve- © 
ment which it could otherwise attain by itself. . . . 

Even as mere languages, no modern European language is so valuable a dis- 
cipline to the intellect as those of Greece and Rome, on account of their regu- 
lar and complicated structure. Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is 
the most elementary part of logic. It is the beginning of the analysis of the 
thinking process, The principles and rules of grammar are the means by 
which the forms of language are made to correspond with the universal forms 
of thought. The distinctions between the various parts of speech, between 
the cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, the functions of particles, 
are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single nouns and verbs ex- 
press objects and events, many of which can be cognized by the senses; but 
the modes of putting nouns and verbs together, express the relations of ob- 
jects and events, which can be cognized only by the intellect; and each dif- 
ferent mode corresponds to a different relation. The structure of every sen- 
tence is a lesson in logic. The various rules of syntax oblige us to distinguish 
between the subject and predicate of a proposition, between the agent, the ac- 
tion, and the thing acted upon; to mark when an idea is intended to modify or 
qualify, or merely to unite with, some other idea; what assertions are categor- 
ical, what only conditional; whether the intention is to express similarity or 
contrast, to make a plurality of assertions conjunctively or disjunctively; what 
portions of a sentence, though grammatically complete within themselves, are 
mere members or subordinate parts of the assertion made by the entire sen- 
tence. Such things form the subject matter of universal grammar; and the 
languages which teach it best are those which have the most definite rules, 
and which provide distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions in 
thought, so that if we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any of these, 
we can not avoid committing a solecism in language. In these qualities the 
classical languages have an incomparable superiority over every modern lan- 
guage, and over all languages, dead or living, which have a literature worth 
being generally studied. . . . 

Human invention has never produced any thing so valuable, in the way both 
of stimulation and of discipline to the inquiring intellect, as the dialectics of 
the ancients, of which many of the works of Aristotle illustrate the theory, 
and those of Plato exhibit the practice. No modern writing comes near to 
these, in teaching, both by precept and example, the way to investigate truth, 
on those subjects, so vastly important to us, which remain matters of contro- 
versy, from the difficulty or impossibility of bringing them to a directly experi- 
mental test. To question all things; never to turn away from any difficulty ; 
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to accept no doctrine either from ourselves or from other people without a rigid 
scrutiny by negative criticism, letting no fallacy, or incoherence, or confusion 
of thought, slip by unperceived; above all, to insist upon having the meaning 
of a word clearly understood before using it, and the meaning of a proposition 
before assenting to it; these are the lessons we learn from the ancient dialec- 
ticians. With all this vigorous management of the negative element, they in- 
spire no scepticism about the reality of truth, or indifference to its pursuit. The 
noblest enthusiasm, both for the search after truth and for applying it to its 
highest uses, pervades these writers, Aristotle no less than Plato, though Plato 
has incomparably the greater power of imparting those feelings to others. In 
cultivating, therefore, the ancient languages as our best literary education, we 
are all the while laying an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical 
culture. In purely literary excellence—in perfection of form—the preéminence 
of the ancients is not disputed. In every department which they attempted, 
and they attempted almost all, their composition, like their sculpture, has been 
to the greatest modern artists an-example, to be looked up to with hopeless ad- 
miration, but of inappreciable value as a light on high, guiding their own en- 
deavor.... The secret of the style of the great Greek and Roman authors, is that 
it is the perfection of good sense. In the first place, they never use a word 
without a meaning, or a word which adds nothing to the meaning. They al- 
ways (to begin with) had a meaning; they knew what they wanted to say; 
and their whole purpose was to say it with the highest degree of exactness 
and completeness, and bring it home to the mind with the greatest possible 
clearness and vividness. It never entered into their thoughts to conceive of a 
piece of writing as beautiful in itself, abstractedly from what it had to express: 
its beauty must all be subservient to the most perfect expression of the sense. 
The curiosa felicitas which their critics ascribed in a preéminent degree to 
Horace, expresses the standard at which they all aimed. Their style is exactly 
described by Swift’s definition, “the right words in the right places.” Look 
at an oration of Demosthenes; there is nothing in it which calls attention to 
itself as style at all; it is only after a close examination we perceive that every 
word is what it should be, and where it should be, to lead the hearer smoothly 
and imperceptibly into the state of mind which the orator wishes to produce. 
The perfection of the workmanship is only visible in the total absence of any 
blemish or fault, and of any thing which checks the flow of thought and feel- 
ing, any thing which even momentarily distracts the mind from the main pur- 
pose. But then (as has been well said) it was not the object of Demosthenes 
to make the Athenians cry out “ What a splendid speaker!” but to make them 
say “ Let us march against Philip!” .. . 


LIMITATIONS TO CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


They should be carried as far as is sufficient to enable the pupil, in after life, 
to read the great works of ancient literature with ease. Those who have leis- 
ure and inclination to make scholarship, or ancient history, or general philology, 
their pursuit, of course, require much more, but there is no room for more in 
general education. The laborious idleness in which the school-time is wasted 
away in the English classical schools deserves the severest reprehension. To 
what purpose should the most precious years of early life be irreparably squan- 
dered in learning to write bad Latin and Greek verses? I do not see that we 
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are much the better even for those who end by writing good ones. The exer- 
cise in composition, most suitable to the requirements of learners, is that most 
valuable one, of retransiating from translated passages of a good author ; and to 
this might be added, what still exists in many Continental places of education, 
occasional practice in talking Latin. There would be something to be said for 
the time spent in the manufacture of verses, if such practice were necessary 
for the enjoyment of ancient poetry; though it would be better to lose that en- 
joyment than to purchase it at so extravagant a price. But the beauties of a 
great poet would be a far poorer thing than they are, if they only impressed us 
through a knowledge of the technicalities of his art. The poet needed tliose 
technicalities: they are not necessary to us. They are essential for criticising 
@ poem, but not for enjoying it. All that is wanted is sufficient familiarity 
with the language, for its meaning to reach us without any sense of effort, and 
clothed with the associations on which the poet counted for producing his ef- 
fect. Whoever has this familiarity, and a practiced ear, can haye as keen a 
relish of the music of Virgil and Horace, as of Gray, or Burns, or Shelley, 
though he know not the metrical rules of a common Sapphic or Aleaic. 1 do 
not say that these rules ought not to be taught, but I would have a class apart 
for them, and would make the appropriate exercises an optional, not a compul- 
sory part of the school teaching. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN THE ASCERTAINMENT OF TRUTH. 


The most obvious part of the value of scientific instruction, the mere inform- 
ation that it gives, speaks for itself We are born into a world which we bave 
not made; a world whose phenomena take place according to fixed laws, of 
which we do not bring any knowledge into the world with us. In such a world 
‘we ate appointed to live, and in it all our work is to be done. Our whole 
working power depends on knowing the laws of the world—in other words, 
the properties of the things which we have to work with, and to work among, 
and to work upon. We may and do rely, for the greater part of this knowl- 
edge, on the few who in each department make its acquisition their main busi- 
ness in life. But unless an elementary knowledge of scientific truths is dif 
fused among the public, they never know what is certain and what is not, or 
who are entitled to speak with authority and who are not: and they either 
have no faith at all in the testimony of science, or are the ready dupes of char- 
latans and imposters. They alternate between ignorant distrust, and blind, 
often misplaced confidence. Besides, who is there who would not wish to un- 
derstand the meaning of the common physical facts that take place under his 
eye? Who would not wish to know why a pump raises water, why a lever 
moves heavy weights, why it is hot at the tropics and cold at the poles, why 
the moon is sometimes dark and sometimes bright, what is the cause of the 
tides? Do we not feel that he who is totally ignorant of these things, let him 
be ever so skilled in a special profession, is not an educated man but an igno- 
ramus? Itis surely no small part of education to put us in intelligent possession 
of the most important and most universally interesting facts of the universe, so 
that the world which surrounds us may not be a sealed book to us, uninterest- 
ing because unintelligible. This, howeyer, is but the simplest and most obvi- 
ous part of the utility of science, and the part which, if neglected in youth, 
may be the most easily made up for afterwards. It is more important to under- 
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stand the value of scientific instruction as a training and disciplining process, 
to fit the intellect for the proper work of a human being. Facts are the ma- 
terials of our knowledge, but the mind itself is the instrument; and it is easier 
to acquire facts, than to judge what they prove, and how, through tbe facts 
which we know, to get to those which we want to know. 

The most incessant occupation of the human intellect throughout life is the 
ascertainment of truth. We are always needing to know what is actually true 
about something or other. It is not given to us all to discover great general 
truths that are a light to all men and to future generations; though with a bet- 
ter general education the number of those who could do so would be far great- 
er than it is. But we all require the ability to judge between the conflicting 
opinions which are offered to us as vital truths; to choose what doctrines we 
will receive in the matter of religion, for example; to judge whether we ought 
to be Tories, Whigs, or Radicals, or to what length it is our duty to go with 
each; to form a rational conviction on great questions of legislation and inter- 
nal policy, and on the manner in which our country should behave to depend- 
encies and to foreign nations. And the need we have of knowing how to dis- 
criminate truth, is not confined to the larger truths. All through life it is our 
most pressing interest to find out the truth about all the matters we are con- 
cerned with. If we are farmers we want to find what will truly improve our 
soil; if merchants, what will truly influence the markets of our commodities; 
if judges, or jurymen, or advocates, who it was that truly did an unlawful act, 
or to whom a disputed right truly belongs. Every time we have to make a 
new resolution or alter an old one, in any situation in life, we shall go wrong 
unless we know the truth about the facts on which our resolution depends, 
Now, however different these searches for truth may look, and however unlike 
they really are in their subject matter, the methods of getting at truth, and 
the tests of truth, are in all cases much the same. There are but two roads by 
which truth can be discovered; observation and reasoning: observation, of 
course, including experiment. We all observe, and we all reason, and there- 
fore more or less successfully, we all ascertain truths: but most of us do it 
very ill, and could not get on at all were we not able to fall back on others 
who do it better. If we could not do it in any degree, we should be mere in- 
struments in the hands of those who could: they would be able to reduce us 
to slavery. Then how shall we best learn to do this? By being shown the 
way in which it bas already been successfully done. 


PROCESSES BY WHICH TRUTH IS ATTAINED. 


The processes by which truth is attained, reasoning, and observation, have 
been carried to their greatest known perfection in the physical sciences. As 
classical literature furnishes the most perfect types of the art of expression, so 
do the physical sciences those of the art of thinking. Mathematics, and its ap- 
plication to astronomy and natural philosophy, are the most complete example 
of the discovery of truths by reasoning; experimental science, of their discov- 
ery by direct observation. In all these cases we know that we can trust the 
operation, because the conclusion to which it has led have been found true by 
subsequent trial. It is by the study of these, then, that we may hope to qual- 
ify ourselves for distinguishing truth, in cases where there do not exist the 
same ready means of verification. 
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In what consists the principal and most characteristic difference between one 
human intellect and another? In their ability to judge correctly of evidence. 
Qur direct perceptions of trath are so limited; we know so few things by im- 
mediate intuition, or, as it used to be called, by simple apprehension—that we 
depend for almost all our valuable knowledge, on evidence external to itself; 
and most of us are very unsafe hands at estimating evidence, where an appeal 
can not be made to actual eyesight. The intellectual part of our education has 
nothing more important to do, than to correct or mitigate this almost universal 
infirmity—this summary and substance of nearly all purely intellectual weak- 
ness. To do this with effect needs all the resources which the most perfect 
system of intellectual training can command. Those resources, as every teach- 
er knows, are but of three kinds: first, models; secondly, rules; thirdly, ap- 
propriate practice. The models of the art of estimating evidence are furnished 
by science; the rules are suggested by science; and the study of science is the 
most fundamental portion of the practice. 


MATHEMATICS—PURE AND APPLIED. 


It is chiefly from mathematics we realize the fact that there actually is a road 
to truth by means of reasoning; that any thing real, and which will be found 
true when tried, can be arrived at by a mere operation of the mind. The 
flagrant abuse of mere reasoning in the days of the schoolmen, when men 
argued confidently to supposed facts of outward nature without properly es- 
tablishing their premises, or checking the conclusions by observation, created a 
prejudice in the modern, and especially in the English mind, against deductive 
reasoning altogether, as a mode of investigation. The prejudice lasted long, 
and was upheld by the misunderstood authority of Lord Bacon; until the pro- 
digious applications of mathematics to physical science—to the discovery of 
the laws of external nature—slowly and tardily restored the reasoning process 
to the place which belongs to it as a source of real knowledge. Mathematics, 
pure and applied, are still the great conclusive example of what can be done 
by reasoning. Mathematics also habituates us to several of the principal pre- 
cautions for the safety of the process. Our first studies in geometry teach us 
two invaluable lessons. Oue is, to lay down at the beginning, in express and 
clear terms, all the premises from which we intend to reason. .The other is, 
to keep every step in the reasoning distinct and separate from all the other 

. Steps, and to make each step safe before proceeding to another; expressly 
stating to ourselves, at every joint in the reasoning, what new premise we 
there introduce. It is not necessary that we should do this at all times, in all 
our reasonings. But we must be always able and ready to do it. If the valid- 
ity of our argument is denied, or if we doubt it ourselves, that is the way to 
check it. In this way we are often enabled to detect at once the exact place 
where paralogism or confusion get in: and after sufficient practice we may be 
able to keep them out from the beginning. It is to mathematics, again, that 
we owe our first notion of a connected body of truth; truths which grow out 
of one another, and hang together so that each implies all the rest; without 
contradicting another or others, until in the end it appears that no part of the 
system can be false unless the whole is so. Pure mathematics first gave us 
this conception; applied mathematics extends to it the realm of physical na- 
ture. 
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‘Applied mathematics shows us that not only the truths of abstract number 
and extension, but the external facts of the universe, which we apprehend by 
our senses, form at least, in a large part of all nature, a web similarly held to- 
gether. We are able, by reasoning from a few fundamental truths, to explain 
and predict the phenomena of material objects: and what is still more remark- 
able, the fundamental truths were themselves found out by reasoning ; for they 
are not such as are obvious to the senses, but had to be inferred by a mathe- 
matical process from a mass of minute details, which alone came within the di- 
rect reach of human observation. When Newton, in this manner, discovered 
the laws of the solar system, he created, for all posterity, the true idea of sci- 
ence. He gave the most perfect example we are ever likely to have, of that 
union of reasoning and observation, which by means of facts that can be di- 
rectly observed, ascends to laws which govern multitudes of other facts—laws 
which not only explain and account for what we see, but give us assurance be- 
forehand of much that we do not see, much that we never could have found 
out by observation, though, having been found out, it is always verified by the 
result. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES. 
While mathematics, and the mathematical sciences, supply us with a typical 
example of the ascertainment of truth by reasoning; those physical sciences 
which are not mathematical, such as chemistry, and purely experimental 
physics, show us in equal perfection the other mode of arriving at certain 


truth, by observation, in its most accurate form, that of experiment. The value 
of mathematics in a logical point of view is an old topic with mathematicians, 
and has even been insisted on so exclusively as to provoke a counter exaggera- 
tion, of which a well known essay by Sir William Hamilton is an example: 
but the logical value of experimental science is comparatively a new subject, 
yet there is no intellectual discipline more important than that which the ex- 
perimental sciences afford. Their whole occupation consists in doing well, 
what all of us, during the whole of life, are engaged in doing, for the most 
part badly. All men do not affect to be reasoners, but all profess, and really 
attempt, to draw inferences from experience: yet hardly any one, who has not 
been a student of the physical sciences, sets out with any just idea of what the 
process of interpreting experience really is. If a fact has occurred once or 
oftener, and another fact has followed it, people think they have got an experi- 
ment, and are well on the road towards showing that the one fact is the cause 
of the other. If they did but know the immense amount of precaution neces- 
sary to a scientific experiment; with what sedulous care the accompanying cir- 
cumstances are contrived and varied, so as to exclude every agency but that 
which is the subject of the experiment—or, when disturbing agencies can not 
be excluded, the minute accuracy with which their influence is calculated and 
allowed for, in order that the residue may contain nothing but what is due to 
the one agency under examination; if these things were attended to, people 
would be much less easily satisfied that their opinions have the evidence of ex- 
perience; many popular notions and generalizations which are in all mouths, 
would be thought a great deal less certain than they are supposed to be; but 
we should begin to lay the foundation of really experimental knowledge, on 
things which are now the subjects of mere vague discussion, where one side 
finds as much to say, and says it as confidently as another, and each person’s 
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opinion is less determined by evidence than by his accidental interest or pre- 


possession. . . . 
LOGIC. 


Logic lays down the general principles and laws of the search after truth ; 
the conditions which, whether recognized or not, must actually have been ob- 
served if the mind has done its work rightly. Logic is the intellectual com- 
plement of mathematics and physics. Those sciences give the practice, of 
which logic is the theory. It declares the principles, rules, and precepts, of 
which they exemplify the observance. 

The science of Logic has two parts; ratiocinative and inductive logic. The 
one helps to keep us right in reasoning from premises, the other in concluding 
from observation. Ratiocinative logic is much older than inductive, because 
reasoning in the narrower sense of the word is an easier process than induc- 
tion, and the science which works by mere reasoning, pure mathematics, had 
been carried to a considerable height while the sciences of observation were 
still in the purely empirical period. The principles of ratiocination, therefore, 
were the earliest understood and systematized, ard the logic of ratiocination is 
even now suitable to an earlier stage in education than that of induction. The 
principles of induction can not be properly understood without some previous 
study of the inductive sciences: but the logic of reasoning, which was already 
carried to a high degree of perfection by Aristotle, does not absolutely require 
even a knowledge of mathematics, but can be sufficiently exemplified and il- 
lustrated from the practice of daily life. . . . 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

There are other sciences, which are in a more backward state, and tax the 
whole powers of the mind in its mature years, yet a beginning of which may 
be beneficially made in university studies, while a tincture of them is valuable 
even to those who are neyer likely to proceed further. The first is physiol- 
ogy; the science of the laws of organic and animal life, and especially of the 
structure and functions of the human body. It would be absurd to pretend 
that a profound knowledge of this difficult subject can be acquired in youth, or 
as a part of general education. Yet an acquaintance with its leading truths is 
one of those acquirements which ought not to be the exclusive property of a 
particular profession. The value of such knowledge for daily uses has been 
made familiar to us all by the sanitary discussions of late years. There is 
hardly one among us who may not, in some position of authority, be required 
to form an opinion and take part in public action on sanitary subjects. And 
the importance of understanding the true conditions of health and disease—of 
knowing how to acquire and preserve that healthy habit of body which the 
most tedious and costly medical treatment so often fails to restore when once 
lost, should secure a place in general education for the principal maxims of 
hygiene, and some of those even of practical medicine. 

For those who aim at high intellectual cultivation, the study of physiology 
has still greater recommendations, and is, in the present state of advancement 
of the higher studies, a real necessity. The practice which it gives in the 
study of nature is such as no other physical science affords in the same kind, 
and is the best introduction to the difficult questions of politics and social life. 
Scientific education, apart from professional objects, is but a preparation for 
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judging rightly of Man, and of his requirements and interests. But to this 
final pursuit, which has been called par excellence the proper study of mankind, 
physiology is the most serviceable of the sciences, because it is the nearest. 
Its subject is already Man; the same complex and manifold being, whose prop- 
erties are not independent of circumstance, and immovable from age to age, 
like those of the ellipse and hyperbola, or of sulphur and phosphorus, but are 
infinitely various, indefinitely modifiable by art or accident, graduating by the 
nicest shades into one another, and reacting upon one another in a thousand 
ways, so that they are seldom capable of being isolated and observed separately. 
With the difficulties of the study of a being so constituted, the physiologist, 
and he alone among scientific inquirers, is already familiar. Take what view 
we will of man as a spiritual being, one part of his nature is far more like 
another than either of them is like any thing else. In the organic world Wwe 
study nature under disadvantages very similar to those which affect the study 
of moral and political phenomena: our means of making experiments are al- 
most as limited, while the extreme complexity of the facts makes the conclu- 
sions of general reasoning unusually precarious, on account of the vast num- 
ber of circumstances that conspire to determine every result. Yet in spite of 
these obstacles, it is found possible in physiology to arrive at a considerable 
number of well ascertained and important truths. This, therefore, is an ex- 
cellent school in which to study the means of overcoming similar difficulties 
elsewhere. It is in physiology, too, that we are first introduced to some of the 
conceptions which play the greatest part in the moral and social sciences, but 
which do not occur at all in those of inorganic nature. As, for instance, the 
idea of predisposition, and of predisposing causes, as distinguished from ex- 
citing causes. The operation of all moral forces is immensely influenced by 
predisposition: without that element, it is impossible to explain the common- 
est facts of history and social life. Physiology is also the first science in which 
we recognize the influence of habit—the tendency of something to happen 
again merely because it has happened before. From physiology, too, we get 
our clearest notion of what is meant by development or evolution. The 
growth of a plant or animal from the first germ is the typical specimen of a 
phenomenon which rules through the whole course of the history of man and 
society—increase of function, through expansion and differentiation of struc- 
ture by internal forces. . . 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology is simply the laws of the knowledge of human nature. If there 
is any thing that deserves to be studied by man, it is his own nature and that 
of his fellow men: and if it is worth studying at all, it is worth studying 
scientifically, so as to reach the fundamental laws which underlie and govern 
all the rest. With regard to the suitableness of this subject for general edu- 
cation, a distinction must be made. There are certain observed laws of our 
thoughts and of our feelings which rest upon experimental evidence, and, once 
seized, are a clue to the interpretation of much that we are conscious of in our- 
selves, and observe in one another. Such, for example, are the laws of asso- 
ciation. Psychology, so far as it consists of such laws—I speak of the laws 
themselves, not of their disputed applications—is as positive and certain a sci- 
ence as chemistry, and fit to be taught as such. When, however, we pass be- 
yond the bounds of these admitted truths, to questions which are still in con- 
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troversy among the different philosophical schools—how far the higher opera- 
’ tions of the mind can be explained by association, how far we must admit 
other primary principles—what faculties of the mind are simple, what com- 
plex, and what is the composition of-the latter—above all, when we embark 
upon the sea of metaphysics, properly so called, and inquire, for instance, 
whether time and space are real existences, as is our spontaneous impression, 
or forms of our sensitive faculty, as is maintained by Kant, or complex ideas 
generated by association; whether matter and spirit are conceptions merely 
relative to our faculties, or facts existing per se, and in the latter case, what is 
the nature and limit of our knowledge of them; whether the will of man is 
free or determined by causes, and what is the real difference between the two 
doctrines; matters on which the most thinking men, and those who have given 
most study to the subjects, are still divided; it is neither to be expected nor 
desired that those who do not specially devote themselves to the higher de- 
partments of speculation should employ much of their time in attempting to 
get to the bottom of these questions. But it is a part of liberal education to 
know that such controversies exist, and, in a general way, what has been said 
on bath sides of them. 
POLITICS—HISTORY. 


Politics can not be learned once for all, from a textbook, or the instructions 
of a master. Education is not entitled on this subject, to recommend any set 
of opinions as resting on the authority of established science. But it can sup- 
ply the student with materials for his own mind, and helps to use them. Itcan 
make him acquainted with the best speculations on the subject, taken from dif- 
ferent points of view: none of which will be found complete, while each em- 
bodies some considerations really relevant, really requiring to be taken into the 
account. Education may also introduce us to the principal facts which have a 
direct bearing on the subject, namely the different modes or stages of civiliza- 
tion that have been found among mankind, and the characteristic properties of 
each. This is the true purpose of historical studies, as prosecuted in an Uni- 
versity. 

Civil and Political Economy—Jurisprudence—International Law. 

Pupils should be taught the outlines of the civil and political institutions of 
their own country, and in a more general way, of the more advanced of the 
other civilized nations. Those branches of politics, or of the laws of social life 
in which there exists a collection of facts or thoughts sufficiently sifted and 
methodized to form the beginning of a science, should be taught ex professo. 
Among the chief of these is Political Economy; the sources and conditions of 
wealth aad material prosperity for aggregate bodies of human beings. This 
study approaches nearer to the rank of a science, in the sense in which we ap- 
ply that name to the physical sciences, than any thing else connected with poli- 
tics yet does. I need not enlarge on the important lessons which it affords for 
the guidance of life, and for the estimation of laws and institutions, or on the 
necessity of knowing all that it can teach in order to have true views of the 
course of human affairs, or form plans for their improvement which will stand 
actual trial. The same persons who cry down Logic will generally warn you 
against Political Economy. 

Of no less importance than Political Economy is the study of what is called 
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Jurisprudence; the general principles of law; the social necessities which 
laws are required to meet; the features common to all systems of law, and the 
differences between them; the requisites of good legislation, the proper mode 
of constructing a legal system, and the best constitution of courts of justice 
and modes of legal procedure. These things are not only the chief part of the 
business of governmert, but the vital concern of every citizen; and their im- 
provement affords a wide scope for the energies of any duly prepared mind, 
ambitious of contributing towards the better condition of the human race. 

To these studies I would add International Law; which I decidedly think 
should be taught in all universities, and should form part of all liberal educa- 
tion. The need of it is far from being limited to diplomatists and lawyers; it 
extends to every citizen. What is called the Law of Nations is not properly 
law, but a part of ethics: a set of moral rules, accepted as authoritative by 
civilized states. It is true that these rules neither are nor ought to be of eter- 
nal obligation, but do and must vary more or less from age to age as the con- 
sciences of nations become more enlightened, and the exigencies of political so- 
ciety undergo change. But the rules mostly were at their origin, and still are, 
an application of the maxims of honesty and humanity to the intercourse of 
states. They were introduced by the moral sentiments of mankind, or by their 
sense of the general interest, to mitigate the crimes and sufferings of a state of 
war, and to restrain governments and nations from unjust or dishonest conduct 
towards one another in time of peace. Since every country stands in nume- 
rous and various relations with the other countries of the world, and many, our 
own among the number, exercise actual authority over some of these, a know]l- 
edge of the established ‘rules of international morality is essential to the duty 
of every nation, and therefore of every person in it who helps to make up the 
nation, and whose voice and feeling form a part of what is called public opin- 


 « 
RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Moral and religious education consist in training the feelings and the daily 
habits; and these are, in the main, beyond the sphere, and inaccessible to the 
control of public education. It is the home, the family, which gives us the 
moral or religious education we really receive; and this is completed, and 
modified, sometimes for the better, often for the worse, by society, and the opin- 
ions and feelings with which we are there surrounded. The moral or religious 
influence which an university can exercise, consists less in any express teach- 
ing, than in the pervading tone of the place. Whatever it teaches, it should 
teach as penetrated by a sense of duty; it should present all knowledge as 
chiefly a means to worthiness of life, given for the double purpose of making 
each of us practically useful to his fellow creatures, and of elevating the char- 
acter of the species itself; exalting and dignifying our nature. There is noth- 
ing which spreads more contagiously from teacher to pupil than elevation of 
sentiment: often and often have students caught from the living influence of a 
professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, and a noble ambition to 
leave the world better than they found it, which they have carried with them 
throughout life. In these respects, teachers of every kind have natural and 
peculiar means of doing with effect, what every one who mixes with his fel- 
low-beings, or addresses himself to them in any character, should feel bound to 
do to the extent of his capacity and opportunities. What is special to an uni- 
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versity on these subjects belongs chiefly, like the rest of its work, to the intel- 
lectual department. An university exists for the purpose of laying open to 
each succeeding genetation, as far as the conditions of the case admit, the ac- 
cumulated treasure of the thoughts of mankind. As an indispensable part of 
this, it has to make known to them what mankind at large, their own country, 
and the best and wisest individual meh, have thought on the great subjects of 
morals and religion. Theré should be, and there is in most universities, pro- 
fessorial instruction in moral philosophy ; but I could wish that this instruction 
were of a somewhat different type from what is ordinarily met with. I could 
wish that it were more expository, less polemical, and above all less dogmatic. 
The learner should be made acquainted with the principal systems of moral 
philosophy which have existed and been practically operative among mankind, 
aiid should hear what there is to be said for each: the Aristotelian, the Epicu- 
fean, the Stoic, the Judaic, the Christian in the various modes of its interpreta- 
tion, which differ almost as much from one another as the teachings of those 
earlier schools. He should be made familiar with the different standards of 
right and wrong, which have been taken as the basis of ethicg; general utility, 
natiiral justice, natural rights, a moral sense, ptinciples of practical reason, and 
the rest. Among all these, it is not so much the teacher’s business to take a 
side, and fight stoutly for some one against the rest, as it is to direct them all 
towards the establishment and preservation of the rules of conduct most 
advantageous to mankind... . 


STHETIC CULTURE. 


There is a third division of human culture which, if subordinate, and owing 
allegiance to the two others, is barely inferior to them, and not less needful to 
the completeness of the human being; I mean the esthetic branch ; the culture 
which comes through poetry and art, and may be described as the education of 
the feelings, and the cultivation of the Beautiful. This department of things 
deserves to be regarded in a far more serious light than is the custom of these 
countries. It is only of late, and chiefly by a superficial imitation of foreigners, 
that we have begun to use the word Art by itself, and to speak of Art as we 
speak of Science, or Government, or Religion: we used to talk of the Arts, 
and more specifically of the Fine Arts: and even by them were vulgarly meant 
only two forms of art, Painting and Sculpture, the two which, as a people, we 
cared least about—which were regarded even by the more cultivated among us 
as little more than branches of domestic ornamentation, a kind of elegant up- 
holstery. . . . 

To find Art ranking on a complete equality, in theory at least, with Phil- 
losophy, Learning, and science—as holding an equally important place among 
the agents of civilization and among the elements of the worth of humanity ; 
to find even painting and sculpture treated as great social powers, and the art 
of a country as a feature in its character and condition, little inferior in im- 
portance to either its religion or its government; all this only did not amaze 
and puzzle Englishmen, because it was too strange for them to be able to 
pealize it, or, in truth, to believe it possible: and the radical difference of feel- 
ing om this matter between the British people and those of France, Germany, 
an@ the Continent generally, is one among the causes of that extraordinary in- 
ability to understand. one another, which exists between England and the rest 
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of Europe, while it does not exist to any thing like the same degree between 
one nation of Continental Europe and another. 
Poetic Cultivation, 

It is quite possible to cultivate the conscience and the sentiments too. Noth- 
ing hinders us from so training a man that he will not, even for a disinterested 
purpose, violate the moral law, and also feeding and encouraging those high 
feelings, on which we mainly rely for lifting men above low and sordid objects, 
and giving them a higher conception of what constitutes success in life. If we 
wish men to practice virtue, it is worth while trying to make them love virtue, 
and feel it an object in itself, and not a tax paid for leave to pursue other ob- 
jects. It is worth training them to feel, not only actual wrong or actual mean- 
ness, but the absence of noble aims and endeavors, as not merely blameable 
but also degrading: to have a feeling of the miserable smallness of mere self 
in the face of this great universe, of the collective mass of our fellow creatures, 
in the face of past history and of the indefinite future—the poorness and insig- 
nificance of human life if it is to be all spent in making things comfortable for 
ourselves and our kin, and raising ourselves and them a step or two on the so- 
cial ladder. Thus feeling, we learn to respect ourselves only so far as we feel 
capable of nobler objects: and if unfortunately those by whom we are sur- 
rounded do not share our aspirations, perhaps disapprove the conduct to which 
we are promoted by them—to sustain ourselves by the ideal sympathy of the 
great characters in history, or even in fiction, and by the contemplation of an 
idealized posterity: shall I add, of ideal perfection embodied in a Divine 
Being? Now, of this elevated tone of mind the great source of inspiration is 
poetry, and all literature so far as it is poetical and artistic. We may imbibe 
exalted feelings from Plato, or Demosthenes, or Tacitus, but it is in so far as 
those great men are not solely philosophers or orators or historians, but pocts 
and artists. 

Nor is it only loftiness, only the heroic feelings, that are bred by poetic cul- 
tivation. Its power is as great in calming the soul as in elevating it—in fos- 
tering the milder emotions, as the more exalted. It brings home to us all those 
aspects of life which take hold of our nature on its unselfish side, and lead us 
to identify our joy and grief with the good or ill of the system of which we 
form a part; and all those solemn or pensive feelings, which, without having 
any direct application to conduct, incline us to take life seriously, and predis- 
pose us to the reception of any thing which comes before us in the shape of 
duty. Who does not feel a better man after a course of Dante, or of Words- 
worth, or, I will add, of Lucretius or the Georgics, or after brooding over 
Gray's Elegy, or Shelley's Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ? 

I have spoken of poetry, but all the other modes of art produce similar ef- 
fects in their degree. The races and nations whose senses are naturally finer 
and their sensuous perceptions more exercised than ours, receive the same kind 
of impressions from painting and sculpture : and many of the more delicately 
organized among ourselves do the same. All the arts of expression tend to 
keep alive and in activity the feelings they express. Do you think that the 
great Italian painters would have fiiled the place they did in the European 
mind, would have been universally ranked among the greatest men of their 
time, if their productions had done nothing for it bubto serve as the decoration 

33. 
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of a public hall or a private salon? Their Nativities and Crucifixions, their 
glorious Madonnas and Saints, were to their susceptible Southern countrymen 
the great school not only of devotional, but of all the elevated and all the im- 
aginative feelings. We colder Northerns may approach to a conception of this 
function of art when we listen to an oratorio of Handel, or give ourselves up 
to the emotions excited by a Gothic cathedral. Even apart from any specific 
emotional expression, the mere contemplation of beauty of a high order pro- 
duces in no small degree this elevating effect on the character. The power of 
natural scenery addresses itself to the same region of human nature which cor- 
responds to Art. 

To whatever avocations we may be called in life, let us never quash these 
susceptibilities within us, but carefully seek the opportunities of maintaining 
them in exercise. The more prosaic our ordinary duties, the more necessary it 
is to keep up the tone of our'minds by frequent visits to that higher region of 
thought and feeling, in which every work seems dignified in proportion to the 
ends for which, and the spirit in which, it is done; where we learn, while 
eagerly seizing every opportunity of exercising higher faculties and performing 

- higher duties, to regard all useful and ‘honest work as a public function, which 
may be ennobled by the mode of performing it—which has not properly any 
other nobility than what that gives—and which, if ever so humble, is never 
mean but when it is meanly done, and when the motives from which it is done 
are mean motives. There is, besides, a natural affinity between goodness and 
the cultivation of the Beautiful, when it is real cultivation, and not a mere un- 


guided instinct. He who has learnt what beauty is, if he be of a virtuous 
character, will desire to realize it in his own life—will keep before himself a 
type of perfect beauty in human character, to light ‘his attempts at self-culture. 


DISCIPLINE OF ACTIVE LIFE. 


Now, having traveled with you over the whole range of the materials and 
training which an University supplies as a preparation for the higher uses of 
life, it is almost needless to add any exhortation to you to profit by the gift. 
Now is your opportunity for gaining a degree of insight into subjects larger 
and far more ennobling than the minutiz of a business or a profession, and for 
acquiring a facility of using your minds on all that concerns the higher inte- 
rests of man, which you will carry with you into the occupations of active life, 
and which will prevent even the short intervals of time which that may leave 
you, from being altogether lost for noble purposes. Having once conquered 
the first difficulties, the only ones of which the irksomeness surpasses the inte- 
rest; having turned the point beyond which what was once a task becomes a 
pleasure; in even the busiest after-life, the higher powers of your mind will 
make progress imperceptibly, by the spontaneous exercise of your thoughts, 
and by the lessons you will know how to learn from daily experience. So, at 
least, it will be if in your early studies you have fixed your eyes upon the ulti- 
mate end from which those studies take their chief value—that of making you 
more effective combatants in the great fight which never ceases to rage be- 
tween Good and Evil, and more equal to coping with the ever new problems 
which the changing course of human nature and human society present to be 
resolved. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


James Antuony Frovpsg, youngest son of the venerable R. H. 
Froude, Archdeacon of Totnes, was born at Dartington, Devon- 
shire, April 23, 1818, and educated at Westminster and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in classical honors, and ob- 
tained the Chancellor’s Prize for the English essay (subject, Politi- 
cal Economy), and was elected Fellow of Exeter College in 1842. 
For some time he was connected with the High Church party, 
under the Rev. J. H. Newman, wrote in “The Lives of the En- 
glish Saints,” and took deacon’s orders in 1844. He is the author 
of “ The Shadows of the Clouds,” published in 1847, and “ The 
Nemesis of Faith,” in 1849; both of which were severely con- 
demned by the University authorities. In 1850 he began to con- 
tribute articles to the Westminster Review, and to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, chiefly on English history; and in 1856 published the first two 
volumes of his “History of England from the fall of Wolsey,” 
which has been continued from time to time; Vols. 9 and 10 having 
been published in 1866. His “Short Studies on Great Subjects” 
in 1867, embrace a portion of his contributions to the Reviews, 
and was followed in 1872 by a second volume, from which we 
take copious extracts from his address on Education. 


THE PLACE AND SUBJECT OF THE ADDRESS.* 


Many years ago, when I was first studying the history of the Reformation in 
Scotland, I read a story of a slave in a French galley, who was one morning 
bending wearily over his oar. The day was breaking, and, rising out of the 
gray waters, a line of cliffs was visible, and the white houses of a town and a 
church tower. The rower was a man unused to such service, worn with toil 
and watching, and likely, it was thought, to die. A companion touched him, 
pointed to the shore, and asked him if he knew it. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know it well. I see the steeple of that place 
where God opened my mouth in public to his glory; and I know, how weak 
soever I now appear, I shall not depart out of this life till my tengue glorify 
his name in the same place.” 

Gentlemen, that town was St. Andrew’s, that galley slave was John Knox; 
and we know that he came back and did “glorify God” in this place and 
others to some purpose. 

I am addressing the successors of that remote generation of students whom 
Knox, at the end of his life, “‘ called round him,” in the yard-of this very Col- 
lege, “‘and exhorted them,” as James Melville tells us, “to know God and 
stand by the good cause, and use their time well.” It will be happy for me if 
I, too, can read a few words to you out of the same lesson-book; for to make 





* Epvucation: An Address delivered to the Students of St. Andrews, March 19, 1869. 
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us know our duty and do it, to make us upright in act and true in thought and 
word, is the aim of all instruction which deserves the name, the epitome of all 
purposes for which education exists. Duty changes, truth expands, one age 
can not teach another either the details of its obligations or the matter of its 
knowledge, but the principle of obligation is everlasting. The consciousness 
of duty, whatever its origin, is to the moral nature of man what lif is in the 
seed-cells of all organized creatures: the condition of its coherence, the ele- 
mentary force in virtue of which it grows. 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


There is no occasion to tell a Scotchman to value education. Our own great 
schools and colleges are in the middle of a revolution, which, like most revolu- 
tions, means discontent with what we have, and no clear idea of what we 
would have. The causes are not far to seek. On the one hand there is the 
immense multiplication of the subjects of knowledge, through the progress of 
science, and the investigation on all sides into the present and past condition 
of this planet and its inhabitants; on the other, the equally increased range of 
occupations, among which the working part of mankind are now distributed, 
and for one or other of which our education is intended to qualify us. It is 
admitted by every one that we can not any longer confine ourselves to the 
learned languages, to the grammar and logic and philosophy which satisfied 
the seventeenth century. Yet, if we try to pile on the top of these the his- 
tories and literatures of our own and other nations, with modern languages and 
sciences, we accumulate a load of matter which the most ardent and indus- 
trious student can not be expected to cope with. 


AIM IN ANCIENT ENGLISH AND SCOTCH EDUCATION. 


In every thing that we do, or mean to do, the first condition of success is 
that we understand clearly the result which we desire to produce. The house- 
builder does not gather together a mass of bricks and timber and mortar, and 
trust that somehow a house will shape itself out of its materials. Wheels, 
springs, screws, and dial-plate will not constitute a watch, unless they are 
shaped and fitted with the proper relations to one another. I have long 
thought that, to educate successfully, you should first ascertain clearly, with 
sharp and distinct outline, what you mean by an educated man. 

Now our ancestors, whatever their other shortcomings, understood what 
they meant perfectly well. In their primary education and in their higher 
education they knew what they wanted to produce, and they suited their 
means to their ends. They set out with the principle that every child born in 
the world should be taught his duty to God and man. The majority of people 
had. to live, as they always must, by bodily labor; therefore every boy was, as 
early as: was convenient, set to labor. He was not permitted to idle about the 
streets or lanes. He was apprenticed to some honest industry. Either he 
was sent to,a, farm, or, if his wits were sharper, he was allotted to the village 
carpenter, bricklayer, tailor, shoemaker, or whatever it might be. He was in- 
structed in some. positive calling by which he could earn his bread and become 
a profitable member of the commonwealth. Besides this, but not, you will ob- 
serve, independent of it, you had in Scotland, established by Knox, your parish 
schools where he was. taught to read, and, if he showed special talent that 
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way, he was made a scholar of and trained for the ministry. But neither 
Knox nor any one in those days thought of what we call enlarging the mind. 
A boy was taught reading that he might read his Bible and learn to fear God, 
and be ashamed and afraid to do wrong. 

An eminent American was once talking to me of the school system in the 
United States. The boast and glory of it, in his mind, was that every citizen 
born had a fair and equal start in life. Every one of them knew that he had a 
chance of becoming President of the Republic, and was spurred to energy by 
the hope. Here, too, you see, is a distinct object. Young Americans are all 
educated alike. The aim put before them is to get on. They are like runners 
in a race, set to push and shoulder for the best places; never to rest contented, 
but to struggle forward in never ending competition. It has answered its pur- 
pose in a new and unsettled country, where the center of gravity has not yet 
determined into its place; but I can not think that such a system as this can 
be permanent, or that human society, constituted 0n such a principle, will ul- 
timately be found tolerable. For one thing, the prizes of life so looked at are 
at best but few and the competitors many. ‘‘ For myself,” said the great 
Spinoza, “I am certain that the good of human life can not lie in the posses- 
sion of things which, for one man to possess, is for the rest to lose, but rather 
in things which all can possess alike, and where one man’s wealth promotes his 
neighbor’s.” At any rate, it was not any such notion as this which Knox had 
before him when he instituted your parish schools. We had noparish schools 
in England for centuries after he was gone, but the object was answered by 
the Church catechising and the Sunday-school. Our boys, like yours, were 
made to understand that they would have to answer for the use that they made 
of their lives. And, in both countries, they were put in the way of leading 
useful lives if they would be honest, by industrial training. The essential 
thing was that every one that was willing to work should be enabled to main- 
tain himself and his family in honor and independence, 

Pass to the education of a scholar, and you find the same principle other- 
wise applied. There are two ways of being independent. If you require 
much, you must produce much. If you produce little, you must require little. 
Those whose studies added nothing to the material wealth of the world, were 
taught to be content to be poor. They were a burden on others, and the bur- 
den was made as light as possible. The thirty thousand students who gathered 
out of Europe to Paris to listen to Abelard, did not travel in carriages, and 
they brought no portmanteau’s with them. They carried their wardrobes on 
their backs. They walked from Paris to Padua, from Padua to Salamanca, and 
they begged their way along the roads. The laws against mendicancy in all 
countries were suspended in favor of scholars wandering in pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and formal licenses were issued to them to ask alms. At home, at his 
college, the scholar’s fare was the hardest, his lodging was the barest. If rich 
in mind, he was expected to be poorin body; and so deeply was this theory 
grafted into English feeling that earls and dukes, when they began to frequent 
universities, shared the common simplicity. The furniture of a noble earl’s 
room at an English university at present may cost, including the pictures of 
opera-dancers and race-horses, and such like, perhaps five hundred pounds. 
When the magnificent’ Earl of Essex was sent to Cambridge, in Elizabeth’s 
time, his guardians provided him with a deal table, covered with green baize, 
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‘a truckle bed, half-a-dozen chairs, and a wash hand-basin. The cost of all, I 
think, was five pounds. 

You see what was meant. The scholar was held in high honor; but his 
contributions to the commonwealth were not appreciable in money, and were 
not rewarded with money. He went without what he could not produce, that 
he might keep his independence and his self-respect unharmed. Neither 
scholarship nor science starved under this treatment; more noble souls have 
been smothered in luxury, than were ever killed by hunger. Your Knox was 
brought up in this way, Buchanan was brought up in this way, Luther was 
brought up in this way, and Tyndal who translated the Bible, and Milton, and 
Kepler, and Spinoza, and your Robert Burns. Compare Burns, bred behind 
the plow, and our English Byron! 

This was the old education, which formed the character of the English and 
Scotch nations. It is dying away at both extremities, as no longer suited to 
what is called modern civilization. The apprenticeship as a system of instruc- 
tion is gone. The discipline of poverty—not here as yet, I am happy to think, 
but in England—is gone also; and we have got instead what are called en- 
larged minds. 

OBJECT OF MODERN SCHOOLS—HIGH AND LOW. 

I ask a modern march-of-intellect man what. education is for; and he tells 
me it is to make educated men. I ask what an educated man is: he tells me 
it is a man whose intelligence has been cultivated, who knows something of 
the world he lives in—the different races of men, their languages, their his- 
tories, and the books that they have written; and again, modern science, 
astronomy, geology, physiology, political economy, mathematics, mechanics— 
every thing, in fact, which an educated man ought to know. 

Education, according to this, means instruction in every thing which human 
beings have done, thought, or discovered ; all history, all languages, all sciences. 

A young man going to Oxford learns the same things which were taught 
there two centuries ago; but, unlike the old scholars, he learns no lessons of 
poverty along with it. In his three years’ course he will have tasted luxuries 
unknown to him at home, and contracted habits of self-indulgence which make 
subsequent hardships unbearable: while his antiquated knowledge, such as it 
is, has fallen out of the market; there is no demand for him; he is not sus- 
tained by the respect of the world, which finds him ignorant of every thing in 
which it is interested. He is called educated ; yet, if circumstances throw him 
on his own resources, he can not earn a sixpence for himself. 

If I go into modern model schools, I find first of all the three R's, about 
which we are all agreed; I find next the old Latin and Greek, which the 
schools must keep to while the universities confine their honors to these; and 
then, by way of keeping up with the times, “abridgments,” “text-books,” 
“elements,” or whatever they are called, of a mixed multitude of matters, 
history, natural history, physiology, chronology, geology, political economy, 
and I know not what besides; general knowledge which, in my experience, 
means knowledge of nothing: stuff arranged admirably for one purpose, and 
one purpose only—to make a show in examinations. To cram a Jad’s mind 
with infinite names of things which he never handled, places he never saw or 
will see, statements of facts which he can not possibly understand, and must 
remain merely words to him,—this, in my opinion, is like loading his stomach 
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with marbles. It is wonderful what a quantity of things of this kind a quick 
boy will commit to memory, how smartly he will answer questions, how he 
will show off in school inspections, and delight the heart of his master. But 
what has been gained for the boy himself, let him carry this kind of thing at 
far as he will, if when he leaves school, he has to make his own living? Lord 
Brougham once said he hoped a time would come when every man in England 
would read Bacon. William Cobbett, that you may have heard of, said he 
would be contented if a time came when every man in England would eat 
bacon. ... 
ALL EDUCATION SHOULD PREPARE FOR OCCUPATIONS. 


Before we' begin to train a boy's mind, I will try to explain what I, for my 
"part, would desire to see done with it. 

I will take the lowest scale first. 

I accept without qualification the first principle of our forefathers, that 
every boy born into the world should be put in the way of maintaining him- 
self in honest independence: No education which does not make this its first 
aim, is worth any thing at ail. There are but three ways of living, as some one 
has said; by working, by begging, or by stealing. Those who do not work, 
disguise it in whatever pretty language we please, are doing one of the other 
two. A poor man’s child is brought here with no will of hisown. We have 
no right to condemn him to be a mendicant or a rogue; he may fairly demand 
therefore, to be put in the way of earning his bread by labor. The practical 
necessities must take precedence of the intellectual. A tree must be rooted in 
the soil before it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must learn to stand up- 
right upon his own feet, to respect himself, to be independent of charity or ae- 
cident. It is on this basis only that any superstructure of intellectual cultiva- 
tion worth having can possibly be built. The old apprenticeship, therefore, 
was, in my opinion, an excellent system, as the world used to be. The Ten 
Commandments and a handicraft made a good and wholesome equipment to 
commence life with. Times are changed. The apprentice plan broke down: 
partly because it was abused for purposes of tyranny; partly because employ- 
ers did not care to be burdened with boys whose labor was unprofitable; 
partly because it opened no road for exceptional clever lads to rise into higher 
positions; they were started in a groove from which they could never after- 
wards escape. 

Yet the original necessities remain unchanged. The Ten Commandments 
are as obligatory as ever, and practical ability, the being able to do something 
and not merely to answer questions, must still be the backbone of the educa- 
tion of every boy who has to earn his bread by manual labor. 

Add knowledge afterwards as much as you will, but let it be knowledge 
which will lead to the doing better each particular work which a boy is prac- 
ticing; every fraction of it will thus be useful to him; and if he has it in him 
to rise, there is no fear but he will find opportunity. 

Every occupation, even the meanest—I don’t say the scavengers or the 
chimney-sweeps—but every productive occupation which adds any thing to the 
capital of mankind, if followed assiduously with a desire to understand every 
thing connected with it, is an ascending stair whose summit is nowhere, and 
from the successive steps of which the horizon of knowledge perpetually en- 
larges. Take the lowest and most unskilled labor of all, that of the peasant 
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in the field. The peasant’s business is to make the earth grow food; the ele- 
mentary rules of his art are the simplest, and the rude practice of it the easiest; 
yet between the worst agriculture and the best lies agricultural chemistry, the 
application of machinery, the laws of the economy of force, and the most cu- 
rious problems of physiology. Each step of knowledge gained in these things 
can be immediately applied and realized. Each point of the science which the 
laborer masters will make him not only a wiser man but a better workman; 
and will either lift him, if he is ambitious, to a higher position, or make him 
more intelligent and more valuable if he remains where he is. 

It sounds like mockery to talk thus of the possible prospects of the toil-worn 
drudge who drags his limbs at the day’s end to his straw pallet, sleeps heavily, 
and wakes only to renew the weary round. I am but comparing two systems 
of education, from each of which the expected results may be equally extrava- 
gant. I mean only that if there is to be this voice rolling over chaos again, 
ushering in a millenium, the way of it lies through industrial teaching, where 
the practical underlies the intellectual. The millions must ever be condemned 
to toil with their hands, or the race will cease to exist. The beneficent light 
when it comes, will be a light which will make labor more productive by being 
more scientific; which will make the humblest drudgery not unworthy of a 
human being, by making it at the same time an exercise to his mind. 


AIM OF HIGHER OR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


As the world requires handicrafts, so it requires those whose work is with 
the brain, or with brain and hand combined—doctors, lawyers, engineers, min- 
isters of religion. Bodies become deranged, affairs become deranged, sick 
souls require their sores to be attended to; and so arise the learned professions, 
to one or other of which I presume that most of you whom I am addressing 
intend to belong. Well, to the education for the professions I would apply the 
same principle. The student should learn at the university what will enable 
him to earn his living as soon after he leaves it as possible. I am well aware 
that a professional education can not be completed at a university; but it is 
true also that with every profession there is a theoretic or scientific groundwork 
which can be learnt nowhere so well, and, if those precious years are wasted 
on what is useless, will never be learnt properly at all. You are going to be a 
lawyer: you must learn Latin, for you can not understand the laws of Scot- 
land without it; but if you must learn another language, Norman French will 
be more useful to you than Greek, and the Acts of Parliament’ of Scotland 
more important reading than Livy or Thucydides. Are you to be a doctor?— 
you must learn Latin too; but neither Thucydides nor the Acts of Parliament 
will be of use to you—you must learn chemistry; and if you intend hereafter 
to keep on a level with your science, you must learn modern French and Ger- 
man, and learn them thoroughly well, for mistakes in your work are dangerous. 

Are you to be an engineer? You must work now, when you have time, at 
mathematics. You will make no progress without it. You must work at 
chemistry ; it is the grammar of all physical sciences, and there is hardly one 
of the physical sciences with which you may not require to be acquainted. 

History, poetry, logic, moral philosophy, classical literature, are excellent as 
ornament. If you care for such things, they may be the amusement of your 
leisure hereafter; but they will not help you to stand on your feet and walk 
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alone; and no one is properly a man till he can do that. ‘You can not learn 
every thing; the objects of knowledge have multiplied beyond the powers of 
the strongest mind to keep pace with them all. You must choose among them, 
and the only reasonable guide to choice in such matters is utility. The old say- 
ing, Non mula sed multum, becomes every day more pressingly true. If we 
mean to thrive, we must take one line and rigidly and sternly confine our ener- 
gies to it. Am I told that it will make men into machines? I answer that no 
men are machines who are doing good work conscientiously and honestly, with 
the fear of their Maker before them. And if a doctor or a lawyer has it in him 
to become a great man, he can ascend through his profession to any height to 
which his talents are equal. All that is open to the handicraftsman is open to 
him, only that he starts a great many rounds higher up the ladder. 

What I deplore in our present higher education is the devotion of so much 
effort and so many precious years to subjects which have no practical bearing 
upon life. We had a theory at Oxford that our system, however defective in 
many ways, yet developed in us some especially precious human qualities. 
Classics and philosophy are called there litere humaniores. They are supposed 
to have an effect on character, and to be specially adapted for creating minis- 
ters of religion. The training of clergymen is, if any thing, the special object of 
Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made with a view to it. The heads 
of colleges, the resident fellows, tutors, professors, are, with rare exceptions, 
ecclesiastics themselves. 

Well, then, if they have hold of the right idea, the effect ought to have been 
considerable. We have had thirty years of unexampled clerical activity among 
us: churches have been doubled; theological books, magazines, reviews, news- 
papers, have been poured out by the hundreds of thousands; while by the side 
of it there has sprung up an equally astonishing development of moral dishon- 
esty. From the great houses in the city of London to the village grocer, the 
commercial life of England has been saturated with fraud. So deep has it gone 
that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly hold his ground against competi- 
tion. You can no longer trust that any article that you buy is the thing which 
it pretends tobe. We have false weights, false measures, cheating and shoddy 
every where. Yet the clergy have seen allthis grow up in absolute indiffer- 
ence; and the great question which at this moment is agitating the Church of 
England is the color of the ecclesiastical petticoats. 

Many a hundred sermons have I heard in England, many a dissertation on 
the mysteries of the faith, on the divine mission of the clergy, on apostolic sue- 
cession, on bishops, and justification, and the theory of good words, and verbal 
inspiration, and the efficacy of the sacraments; but never, during these thirty 
wonderful years, never one that I can recollect on common honesty, or those 
primitive commandments, Thou shalt not lie, and Thou shalt not steal. 

Classical philosophy, classical history and literature, taking, as they do, no 
hold upon the living hearts and imagination of men in this modern age, leave 
their working intelligence a prey to wild imaginations, and make them incapa- 
ble of really understanding the world in which they live. If the clergy knew 
as much of the history of England and Scotland as they know about Greece 
and Rome, if they had been ever taught to open their eyes and see what is ac- 
tually round them instead of groping among books to find what men did or 
thought at Alexandria or Constantinople fifteen hundred years ago, they would 
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grapple more effectively with the moral pestilence which is poisoning all the 
Ge se 

Education always should contemplate this larger sphere, and cultivate the 
capacities which will command success there. Britain may have yet a future 
before it grander than its past; instead of a country standing alone complete 
in itself, it may become the metropolis of an enormous and coherent empire ; 
but on this condition only, that her children, when they leave her shores, shall 
look back upon her, not—like the poor Irish when they fly to America—as a 
stepmother who gave them stones for bread, but as a mother to whose care 
and nurture they shall owe their after prosperity. Whether this shall be so, 
whether England has reached its highest point of greatness, and will now de- 
scend to a second place among the nations, or whether it has yet before it 
another era of brighter glory, depends on ourselves, and depends more than 
any thing on the breeding which we give to our children. 

I shall be asked whether, after all, this earning our living, this getting on in 
the world, are not low objects for human beings to set before themselves. Is 
not spirit more than matter? Is there no such thing as pure intellectual cul- 
ture? “Philosophy,” says Novalis, “will bake no bread, but it gives us our 
souls; it gives us heaven; it gives us knowledge of those grand truths which 
concern us as immortal beings.” Was it not said, “Take no thought what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed. Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. Behold the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin. Yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” This is not entirely adream! But 
such high counsels as these are addressed only to few; and perhaps fewer still 
have heart to follow them. If you choose the counsels of perfection, count the 
cost, and understand what they mean. I knew a student once from whose 
tongue dropped the sublimest of sentiments; who was never weary of dis- 
coursing on beauty and truth and lofty motives; who seemed to be longing for 
some gulf to jump into, like the Roman Curtius—some “fine opening for a 
young man” into which to plunge and devote himself for the benefit of man- 
kind. Yet he was running all the while into debt, squandering the money.on 
idle luxuries which his father was sparmg out of a narrow income to give him 
a college education; dreaming of martyrdom and unable to sacrifice a single 
pleasure ! 

The words which I quoted were not spoken to all the disciples, but to the 
Apostles who were about to wander over the world as barefoot missionaries. 

For myself, I admire that ancient rule of the Jews that every man, no mat- 
ter of what grade or calling, shall learn some handicraft; that the man of in- 
tellect, while, like St. Paul, he is teaching the world, yet, like St. Paul, may be 
burdensome to no one. It hurts no intellect to be able to make a boat or a 
house, or a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes, or hammer a horseshoe; and if 
you can do either of these, you have nothing to fear from fortune. ‘I will 
work with my hands, and keep my brain for myself,” said some one proudly, 
when it was proposed to him that he should make a profession of literature. 
Spinoza, the most powerful intellectual worker that Europe had produced dur- 
ing the last two centuries, waving aside the pensions and legacies that were 
thrust upon him, chose to maintain himself by grinding object-glasses for mi- 
croscopes and telescopes. 
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LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION TO LIVE BY. 


Literature happens to be the only occupation in which the wages are not in 
proportion to the goodness of the work done. It is not that they are generally 
small, but the adjustment of them is awry. It is true that in all callings 
nothing great will be produced if the first object be what you can make by 
them. To do what you do well should be the first thing, the wages the 
second; but except in instances of which I am speaking, the rewards of a man 
are in proportion to his skill and industry. The best carpenter receives the 
highest pay. The better he works, the better for his prospects. The best law- 
yer, the best doctor, commands most practice, and makes the largest fortune. 
But with literature, a different element is introduced into the problem. The 
present rule on which authors are paid is by the page and the sheet; the more 
words the more pay. It ought to be exactly the reverse. Great poetry, great 
philosophy, great scientific discovery, every intellectual production which has 
genius, work, and permanence in it, is the fruit of long thought, and patient 
and painful elaboration. Work of this kind, done hastily, would be better not 
done at all. When completed, it will be small in bulk; it will address itself 
for a long time to the few and not to the many. The reward for it will not be 
measurable, and not obtainable in money except after many generations, when 
the brain out of which it was spun has long returned to its dust. Only by ac- 
cident is a work of genius immediately popular, in the sense of being widely 
bought. No collected edition of Shakspeare’s plays was demanded in Shaks- 
peare’s life. Milton received five pounds for “ Paradise Lost.” The distilled 
essence of the thought of Bishop Butler, the greatest prelate that the English 
Church ever produced, fills a moderate-sized octavo volume; Spinoza’s works, 
including his surviving letters, fill but three: and though they have revolu- 
tionized the philosophy of Europe, have no attractions for the multitude. A 
really great man has to create the taste with which he is to be enjoyed. There 
are splendid exceptions of merit eagerly recognized and early rewarded— 
our honored English Laureate for instance, Alfred Tennyson, or your own 
countryman Thomas Carlyle. Yet even Tennyson waited through ten years of 
depreciation before poems which are now on every one’s lips passed into a 
second edition. Carlyle, whose transcendent powers were welcomed in their 
infancy by Géethe, who long years ago was recognized by statesmen and 
thinkers in both hemispheres as the most remarkable of living men; yet, if 
success be measured by what has been paid him for his services, stands far be- 
low your Belgravian novelist. A hundred years hence, perhaps, people at 
large will begin to understand how vast a man has been among them. 

Therefore, I say, if any of you choose this mode of spending your existence, 
choose it deliberately, with a full knowledge of what you are doing. Recon- 
cile yourselves to the condition of the old scholars. Make up your minds to 
be poor: care only for what is true and right and good. On those conditions 
you may add something real to the intellectual stock of mankind, and man- 
kind in return may perhaps give you bread enough to live upon, though bread 
extremely thinly spread with butter. .. . 

This above all. To your own selves be true 


And it must follow as the night the day, 
You can not then be false to any man. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Tuomas CaRLyLg, essayist, biographer and historian, was born 
in 1795, at Ecclefechan, a small village in Dumfriesshire. After 
receiving rudimentary instruction at Annan, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh at the age of 14, where he remained till he was 
21—>passing through the regular curriculum, with special attention 
to mathematics, and later in the course to ethical and theological 
studies—spending his long vacations among the hills and along the 
rivers of his native district. For two years he devoted himself to 
teaching mathematics in Fifeshire, and in 1823 commenced his pro- 
fessional work in literature, by preparing articles for Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and the New Edinburgh Review. In the 
same year he translated Legendre’s Geometry, to which he prefixed 
an Essay on Proportion. In the year following, 1824, he pub- 
lished his translation of Géethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and began a 
Life of Schiller in the ZLqndon Magazine. In 1827 he married 
Miss Welch, and located himself at Craigenputtock, engaged in 
literary work, the outcoming of which, in part, was articles on 
Géethe and other German writers in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Signs of the Times, in Edinburgh Review, and Sarter Resartus in 
Fraser’s Magazine. In 1834 he removed to Cheyne Row, Chelsea 
(London), where he still (1872) resides. In 1837 appeared The 
French Revolution ; in 1839, his Chastism ; in 1840, his Hero 


Worship ; in 1843, Past and Present ; in 1845, Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches, with Elucidation ; in 1848, the Latter Day 
Pamphlets ; in 1851, Life of John Sterling ; in 1860-4, the Life 
of Frederick the Great. In 1865 he was elected Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, and delivered his Inaugural Address April 2, 1866, 
from which we take the following characteristic suggestions : 


DILIGENCE AND HONESTY IN STUDY. 


There is an advice I must give you—the summary of all advices, and doubt- 
less you have heard it a thousand times; but you must hear it once more, for it 
is most intensely true, whether you believe it or not. That above all things 
the interest of your whole life depends on your being diligent and honest, now 
while it is called to-day, in this place, where you have come to get your educa- 
tion! Diligence! that includes in it all virtues that a student can have: I in- 
clude in it all those qualities of conduct and attention that lead to the acquire- 
ment of real instruction in such a place. This is the seed-time of life—and as 

‘ou sow, so will you reap; this the fluid condition of your mind, and as it 

ardens into habits, so will it retain the consistency of rock and of iron to the 
end. By diligence I mean honesty, not only as to time, but as to your knowl- 
edge. Count a thing as known only when it is clearly yours, and is transparent 
to you, so that you can survey it on all sides with intelligence. Don’t flourish 
about with what you only know the outside, and don’t cram with undigested 
fragments for examinations. Be modest, be humble, or assiduous, and as early 
as you can find out what kind of work you individually can do in this universe, 
and qualify yourself for doing it. 


UNIVERSITIES SHOULD MAKE BOOKS AVAILABLE. 


The old work of Universities has somewhat changed by the invention of 
printing, and there are some who think ‘the true University of our days is a 
Collection of Books.’ Men have not now to go in person to where a Professor 
is actually speaking; because in most cases you can get his doctrine out of him 
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through a book; and can then read it, and read it again and again, and study 
it. That is an immense change, that one fact of Printed Books. And I am 
not sure that I know of any University in which the whole of that fact has 
yet been completely taken in, and the studies molded in complete conformity 
with it. What the Universities can mainly do for you,—what I have found the 
University did for me, is, That it taught me to read, in various languages, in 
various sciences; so that I could go into the books which treated of these 
things, and gradually penetrate into any department I wanted to make myself 
master of, as I found it suit me. 


LEARN TO BE GOOD READERS AND GOOD WORKERS. 


Learn to be discriminative in your reading; to read faithfully, and with your 
best attention, all kinds of things which you have a real interest in, a real not 
an imaginary, and which you find to be really fit for what you are engaged in. 
Of course, at the present time, in a great deal of the reading incumbent on 
you, you must be guided by the books recommended by your Professors for as- 
sistance towards the effect of their prelections. And then, when you leave the 
University, and go into studies of your own, you will find it very important 
that you have chosen a field, some province specially suited to you, in which 
you can study and work. The most unhappy of all men is the man who can 
not tell what he is going to do, who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world, and does not go into it. For work is the grand cure of all the maladies 
and miseries that-ever beset mankind,—honest work, which you intend doing. 


READING IN HISTORY. 


As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is highly expedient to go into 
history; to inquire into what has passed before you on this Marth, and in the 


Family of Man. 

The history of the Romans and Greeks will first of all concern you; and 
you will find that the classical knowledge you have got will be extremely ap- 
plicable to elucidate that. There you have two of the most remarkable races 
of men in the world set before you, calculated to open innumerable reflections 
and considerations; a mighty advantage, if you can achieve it ;—to say nothing 
of what their two languages will yield you, which your Professors can better 
explain; model languages, which are universally admitted to be the most pef- 
fect forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. And you will 
find, if you read well, a pair of extremely remarkable nations, shining in the 
records left by themselves, as a kind of beacon, or solitary mass of illumination, 
to light up some noble forms of human life for us, in the otherwise utter dark- 
ness of the past ages; and it will be well worth your while if you can get into 
the understanding of what these people were, and what they did. ; 

I believe, also, you will find one important thing not much noted, That there 
was a very great deal of deep religion in both nations. This is pointed out by 
the wiser kind of historians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is particularly 
well worth reading on Roman history,—and who, I believe, was an alumnus 
of our own University. His book is a very creditable work. He points out 
the profoundly religious nature of the Roman people, notwithstanding their 
ruggedly positive, defiant, and fierce ways. They believed that Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus was lord of the universe, and that he had appointed the Romans 
to become the chief of nations, provided they followed his commands,—to 
brave all danger, all difficulty, and stand up with an invincible front, and be 
ready to do and die; and also to have the same sacred regard to truth of prom- 
ise, to thorough veracity, thorough integrity, and all the virtues that accom- 
pany that noblest quality of man, valor,—to which latter the Romans gave the 
name of ‘virtue’ proper (virtus, manhood), as the crown and summary of all 
that is ennobling fora man. In the literary ages of Rome, this religious feel- 
ing had very much decayed away; but it still retains its place among the lower 
classes of the Roman people. Of the deeply religious nature of tle Greeks, 
along with their beautiful and sunny effulgences of art, you have striking 
proof, if you look for it. In the tragedies of Sophocles, there is a most deep- 
toned recognition of the eternal justice of Heaven, and the unfailing punish- 
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ment of crime against the laws of God. I believe you will find in all histories 
of nations, that this has been at the origin and foundation of them all; and 
that no nation which did not contemplate this wonderful universe with an awe- 
stricken and reverential belief that there was a great unknown, omnipotent, 
and all-wise and all-just Being, superintending all men in it,—no nation ever 
came to very much, nor did any man either, who forgot that. If a man did 
forget that, he forgot the most important part of his mission in this world. 

Our own history of England, which you will naturally take a great deal of 
pains to make yourself acquainted with, you will find beyond all others worthy 
of your study. For indeed I believe that the British nation,—including in that 
the Scottish nation,—produced a finer set of men than any you will find it 
possible to get any where else inthe world. (Applause.) I don’t know, in any 
history of Greece or Rome, where you will get so fine a man as Oliver Crom- 
well, for example. (Applause.) And we, too, have had men worthy of mem- 
ory, in our little corner of the Island here, as well as others; and our history 
has had its heroic features all along; and did become great at last in being 
connected with world-history:—for if you examine well, you will find that 
John Knox was the author, as it were, of Oliver Cromwell; that the Puritan 
revolution never would have taken place in England at all, had it not been for 
that Scotchman. (Applause.) This is an authentic fact, and is not prompted 
by national vanity on my part, but will stand examining. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.)... 


HOW THE NOTABLE MEN BECOME S80. 


I not only found the solution of every thing I expected there (Collins's 
Peerage), but I began gradually to perceive this immense fact, which I really 
advise every one of you who read history to look out for, if you have not al- 
ready found it. It was that the Kings of England, all the way from the Nor- 
man Conquest down to the times of Charles I., had actually, in a good degree, 
so far as they knew, been in the habit of appointing as Peers those who de- 
served to be appointed. In general, I perceived, those Peers of theirs were all 
royal men of a sort, with minds full of justice, valor and humanity, and all 
kinds of qualities that men ought to have who rule over others. And then 
their genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants they had, this also was re- 
markable:—for there is a great deal more in genealogy than is generally be- 
Meved at present. I never heard tell of any clever man that came of entirely 
stupid people. (Laughter.) If you look around, among the families of your ac- 
quaintance, you will see such cases in all directions ;—1 know that my own ex- 
perience is steadily that way; I can trace the father, and the son, and the 
grandson, and the family stamp is quite distinctly legible upon each of them. 
So that it goes for a great deal, the hereditary principle—in Government as in 
other things; and it mrust be recognized so soon as there is any fixity in 
things. You will remark, too, in your Collins, that, if at any time the geneal- 
ogy of a peerage goes awry, if the man that actually holds the peerage is a 
fool,—in those earnest practical times, the man soon gets into mischief, gets 
into treason, probably,—soon gets himself and his peerage extinguished alto- 
gether, in short. (Laughter.) 

From those old documents of Collins, you learn-and ascertain that a peer 
conducts himself in a pious, high-minded, grave, dignified, and manly kind of 
way, in his course through life, and when he takes leave of life:—his last will 
is often a remarkable piece, which one lingers over. And then you perceive 
that there was kindness in him as well as rigor, pity for the poor; that he has 
fine hospitalities, generosities,—in fine, that he is throughout much of a noble, 
good and valiant man. And that in general the King, with a beautiful approx- 
imation to accuracy, had nominated this kind of man; saying, “Come you to 
me, sir. Come out of the common level of the people, where you are liable to 
be trampled upon, jostled about, and can do in a manner nothing with your 
fine gift ; come here and take a district of country, and make it into your own 
image more or less; be a king under me, and understand that that is your 
function.” I say this is the most divine thing that a human being can do to 
other human beings, and no kind of thing whatever has so much of the char- 
acter of God Almighty’s Divine Government as that thing, which, we see, 
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went on all over England for about six hundred years. This is the grand soul 
of England’s history. (Cheers.) It is historically true that, down to the time 
of James, or even Charles L., it was not understood that any man was made a 
Peer without having merit in him to constitute him a proper subject for a peer- 
age. In Charles I.’s time, it grew to be known or said that, if a man was 
born a gentleman, and cared to lay out £10,000 judiciously up and down 
among courtiers, he could be made a Peer. Under Charles II. it went on still 
faster, and has been going on with ever-increasing velocity, until we see the 
perfectly breakneck pace at which they are going now (A laugh), so that nowa 
peerage is a paltry kind of thing to what it was in those old times. 


WISDOM, AND NOT PARTICULAR KNOWLEDGES. 


And for the rest, in regard to all your studies and readings here, and to 
whatever you may learn, you are to remember that the object is not particular 
knowledges,—not that of getting higher and higher in technical perfections, 
and all that sort of thing. There is a higher aim lying at the rear of all that, 
‘especially among those who are intended for literary or speaking pursuits, or 
the sacred profession. You are ever to bear in mind that there lies behind 
that the acquisition of what may be called wisdom ;—namely, sound apprecia- 
tion and just decision as to all the objects that come round you, and the habit 
of behaving with justice, candor, clear insight, and loyal adherence to fact. 
Great is wisdom ; infinite is the value of wisdom. It can not be exaggerated ; 
it is the highest achievement of man: ‘ Blessed is he that getteth understand- 
ing.’ And that, I believe, on occasion, may be missed very easily; never 
more easily than now, I sometimes think. If that is a failure, all is a failure! 


ENDOWMENTS—DESIRABLE BUT NOT INDISPENSABLE. 
, 


Scotland should not be slow or slack in coming forward in the way of en- 
dowments. Money was never so abundant, and nothing that is good to be 
done with it. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) No man knows,—or very few men 
know,—what benefit to get out of his money. In fact, it too often is secretly 
a curse to him. Much better for him never to have had any. But I do not 
expect that generally to be believed. (Zaughter.) Nevertheless, I should 
think it would be a beneficent relief to many a rich man who has an honest 
purpose struggling in him, to bequeath some house of refuge, so to speak, for 
the gifted poor man who may hereafter be born inte the world, to enable him 
to get on his way a little. To do, in fact, as those old Norman kings whom I 
have been describing; to raise some noble poor man out of the dirt and mud 
where he is getting trampled on unworthily, by the unworthy, into some kind 
of position where he might acquire the power to do a little good in his genera- 
tion! I hope that as much as possible will be achieved in this direction; and 
that efforts will not be relaxed till the thing is in a satisfactory state. 

I am bound, however, to say that it does not appear as if, of late times, en- 
dowment were the real soul of the matter. The English, for example, are the 
richest people in the world for endowments in their Universities; and it is an 
evident fact that, since the time of Bentley, you can not name any body that 
has gained a European name in Scholarship, or constituted a point of revolu- 
tion in the pursuits of men in that way. The man who does so is a man wor- 
thy of being remembered; and he is poor, and not an Englishman. One man 
that actually did constitute a revolution was the son of a poor weaver in Sax- 
ony; who edited his Tibullus, in Dresden, in a poor comrade’s garret, with the 
floor for his bed, and two folios for a pillow; and who, while editing his Ti- 
bullus, had to gather pea-shells on the street and boil them for his dinner. 
That was his endowment. (Laughter.) But he was recognized soon to have 
done a great thing. His name was Heyne. (Cheers.) I can remember, it 
was quite a revolution in my mind when I got hold of that man’s edition of 
Virgil. I found that, for the first time, I understood Virgil; that Heyne had 
introduced me, for the first time, into an insight of Roman life and ways of 
thought: had pointed out the circumstances in which these works were writ- 
ten, and given me their interpretation. And the process has gone‘on in all 
manner of developments, and has spread out into other countries. 
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MORE WISDOM AND LESS SPEECH—MODESTY—HEALTH. 


There is very great necessity indeed of getting a little more silent than we 
are. It seems to me as if the finest nations of the world,—the English and 
the American, in chief,—were going all off into wind and tongue. (Applause 
and laughter.) But it will appear sufficiently tragical by-and-by, long after I 
am away out of it. There is a time to speak, and a time to be silent. Silence 
withal is the eternal duty of a man. He won't get to any real understanding 
of what is complex, and what is more than aught else pertinent to his inte- 
rests, without keeping silence too. ‘ Watch the tongue,’ is a very old precept, 
and a most true one, 

I don’t want to discourage any of you from your Demosthenes, and your 
studies of the niceties of language, and all that. Believe me, I value that as 
much as any one of you. I consider it a very graceful thing, and a most 
proper, for every human creature to know what the implement which he uses 
in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make the very utmost of it. I 
want you to study Demosthenes, and to know all his excellences. At the 
same time, I must say that speech, in the case even of Demosthenes, does not 
seem, on the whole, to have turned to almost any good account. He advised 
next to nothing that proved practicable; much of the reverse. Why tell me 
that a man is a fine speaker, if it is not the truth that he is speaking? 
Phocion, who mostly did not speak at all, was a great deal nearer hitting the 
mark than Demosthenes. . . . 

I need not hide from you, young gentlemen,—and it is one of the last things 
I am going to tell you,—that you have got into a very troublous epoch of the 
world; and I don’t think you will find your path in it to be smoother than ours 
has been, though you have many advantages whi + we had not. Man is be- 
coming more and more the son, not of Cosmos, bu. vf Chaos. He is a disobe- 
dient, discontented, reckless, and altogether waste kind of object (the common- 
place man is, in these epochs); and the wiser kind of man,—the select few, of 
whom I hope you will be part,—has more and more to see to this, to look 
vigilantly forward; and will require to move with double wisdom. Will find, 
in short, that the crooked things he has got to pull straight in his own life all 
round him, wherever he may go, are manifold, and will task all his strength. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition; that is not a fine principle to 
go upon,—and it has in it all degrees of vulgarity, if that is a consideration. 
‘Seekest thou great things, seek them not:’ I warmly second that advice of 
the wisest of men. Don’t be ambitious; don’t too much need success; be 
loyal and modest. Cut down the proud towering thoughts that get into you, 
or see that they be pure as well as high. There is a nobler ambition than the 
gaining of all California would be, or the getting of all the suffrages that are 
on the Planet just now. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Finally, gentlemen, I have one advice to give you, which is practically of 
very great importance, though a very humble one. In the midst of your zeal 
and ardor,—for such, I foresee, will rise high enough, in spite of all the coun- 
sels to moderate it that I can give you,—remember the care of health. I have 
no doubt you have among you young souls ardently bent to consider life cheap, 
for the purpose of getting forward in what they are aiming at of high: but you 
are to consider throughout, much more than is done at present, and what it 
would have been a very great thing to be attended to continually; that you 
are to regard that as the very highest of all temporal things for you. (Ap- 
plause.) There is no kind of achievement you could make in the world that is 
equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets and millions? The French 
financier said, “Why, is there no sleep to be sold!” Sleep was not in the 
market at any quotation. (Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. Cartyte in this address, as well as in an article on Giethe in the first volume of his 
collected = refers to a chapter in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, with this emphatic com- 
mendation—* that there are some ten pages of that which, if ambition had been my only rule, f 
would rather have written, been able to write, than all the hooks that have appeared since I came 
into the werld.” See American.Journal of Education, Vol. XXIII.—Géethe’s Pedagogy.) 





MILITARY SYSTEM AND EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 





I. MILITARY SYSTEM. 

Tae British army originated in the feudal system, by which the 
great barons were bound to furnish a contingent to the army of the 
State; and their vassals were bound to attend them in person, and to 
furnish each the contributions in men, horses, arms, and other ma- 
terials of war, for which he was liable by the tenure on which he 
held his lands. When regal power absorbed the privileges of the 
great feudatories, the people were expected to provide themselves 
with arms, and, in case of invasion, to respond to the summons 
issued through officers commissioned by the sovereign to array the 
fittest men for service in each county. In the time of Henry VIII, 
lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties were first ap- 
pointed as standing officers for assembling and mustering the mili- 
tary forces. For a time, contracts were made with “ captains,” who 
undertook to provide, clothe, and feed a certain number of fighting 
men for a given money allowance. In the reign of Charles I, the 
important question arose, whether the King of England did or did 
not possess the right to maintain a military force without the ex- 
press consent of Parliament. Charles II, was compelled to abandon 
all control of the army, except a body guard of 5,000 men, sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. These regiments still exist, and are proud 
of their genealogy. They are the First Foot Guards, Coldstream 
Guards, Life Guard, Oxford Blues, the Royal Scots, and the Second 
Queen’s Royals.”* The Declaration of Rights, in the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary, settled in positive terms “ that the raising and keep- 
ing of a standing army in time of peace, without consent of Parlia- 
ment, is contrary to law.” The first Mustering Act was passed in 
1689, to last for six months; but it has been annually renewed ever 
since, except in three particular years; and it constitutes the only 
warrant on which the whole military system of England is exercised 
by the sovereign with the consent of Parliament. For 172 years, 
with only three interruptions, the ministers of the crown have an- 


* Two pagienstste created in the reigns of Richard III, and of Henry VIII, the first styled 
Gentl Pensi 8, or Gentlemen at Arms, consisting originally exclusively of noblemer, 
and the latter, Yeomen of the Guard, still exist, The latter is the only body that has the priv. 
ilege of iraversing London with flags flying, drums beating, and fixed bayonets. 
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nually applied to Parliament for permission to raise a military force 
and for money to defray expenses. The sovereign can make war 
and bestow military employment and honors; but the House of 
Commons can refuse supplies. 

Military service in England is voluntary, except in rare cases, and 
then only im the militia. As the chances of promotion from the 
ranks are small, the recruits are drawn from the most necessitous 
classes of the community, or the least fitted for industrial pursuits. 
The system of recruiting, with the bounty and machinery of decep- 
tion is the most characteristic feature of the British army as com- 
pared with those of Europe, and makes the distinction between 
officers and mea more broad than in any other service. 

The British army, in its completeness, is theoretically commanded 
by the sovereign, assisted by the secretary of state for war in some 
matters, and by the commander-in-chief in others. The component 
parts are the household troops, the infantry of the line, the ordnance 
corps, comprising artillery and engineers, and the marines. There 
are also certain corps, raised and belonging to the principal colonies ; 
the troops in India; the yeomanry cavalry; the dockyard battal- 
ions; the volunteer artillery and rifles; the enrolled pensioners, etc. 
In 1814, the regular army reached 200,000, and at the close of the 
war, 10,000 officers were retained on half pay. In 1860-61, in the 
army estimates, provision was made for the following force, viz. : 











Home and Colonies. India. Total. 
Cavalry ......... 11,667 ¢ nw cece Wi BAB. weer cvves 18,910 
ee 103,169. ....+.. Pre 169,514 
AIUBOT 2.0000 0 Pre WOON cc ccsbes 28,157 
Engineers. ...... OTED. nc isvee eee 4,730 
Staff & Depot ee PRs cndccucte 14,541 
Total. . . .143,362 92,490 ‘ 235,852 


Under the column “India” are included only troops sent to 
India, and paid for out of the Indian revenues, Of the total 235,852 
forces, 10,459 are officers, 17,670 non-commissioned officers, and 
207,723 rank and file. For the use of this army, 24,342 horses are 
provided. The total expenditure sanctioned by Parliament in 1860 
was £14,800,000, viz. : 

Military Pay and Allowances, £5,500,000; Civil Salaries and Wages, £1,800, 
000; Stores and Works of every kind, £ 5,400,000; Pensions, Retired Pay, &c. 
£2,100,000. 

The military force of various kinds within the United Kingdom, 
excluding the troops in East India, on the Ist of June, 1860, war 
323,259, viz.: 

Regulars (service companies,) 68,778; Regulars (depot companies,) 33,302, 
Embodied Militia, 15,911; Disembodied Militia—Effectives, 52,899; Yeomanry 
Cavalry—Effectives, 15,002; Enrolled Pensioners—Effectives, 15,000; Volun 
teer Rifles and Antillery, 122,867. 
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The total force of the United Kingdom in 1870-71, was as 
lows: 





Total. 
Officers on the General and Departmental Staff,............. 1,239 
Regiments, Officers. Non-com., &c. Rank and file. 
Royal Horse Artillery,........ %8 138 1,834 2,050 
Life-Guards and Horse-Guards. 81 192 1,029 ~=1,302 
Cavalry of the Line,.......... 465 969 7,733 9,267 
Royal Artillery,.............. 661 1,550 12,866 15,087 
Riding Establishment,........ 7 13 205 225 
Royal Engineers,............. 539 564 3,879 4,836 
Army Service Corps,.......... 8 386 1,801 2,195 
IR an t.ncnesccasies 237 453 5,220 5,910 
Infantry of the Line,.......... 2,934 6,468 51,990 61,392 
Army hospital corps,......... 1 165 694 860 
West India Regiments,....... 104 150 1,680 1,834 
MSs c6ss5<ccseees 58 149 1,632 1,839 
TL cb dade ontnsus 6,276 11,197 90,593 108,066 
Depots of Indian Regiments. 
IG «0 ids cees veccwsdcees 27 54 513 594 
BITS «. «0 « vino cn ct0ie 00 onsén, 90 600 5,000 5,800 
Flt a ey 227 654 5,513 6,394 
Recruiting and Teaching Estab‘ts. 
Cavalry Riding School,........ 2 2 _ 4 
Infantry Depota,............. 5 9 _ 14 
Recruiting Establishments,.. . . 6 17 — 23 
Inst. in Gunnery and Engin’ing, 10 57 62 129 
EE PETE ESE ee 23 85 62 170 
Training Schools and Factories. 
Cadet Company, Woolwich,.... 10 20 9 39 
Royal Mil. College, Sandhurst,. 17 30 1 48 
Regi'al Schools and Factories,.. 32 281 7 320 
WN 506 660dicesee 58 331 17 407 
The total force of officers and men was 115,037, viz. 

General and Department Staff... .........ccasccccscccces 1,239 
ERE LR ES aE SO ee a 108,066 
PE BRUNO TIS, 5. 0.0.5.0:0:00-02 000 c0senencenet 6,394 
Recruiting and Teaching Establishments,................- 170 
Training Schools and Factories,. .........scessececesceee 407 
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The British forces in India, exclusive of depots at home, com- 


prised the following troops, in 1870-71: ; 
Officers. Non-Com. Men. Total. 


Royal Horse Artillery,............ 200 253 «2,680 3,133 
Cavalry of the Line,.............. 225 424 3672 4321 
Royal Artillery and Engineers,..... 1,016 795 1,936 9,747 
Infantry of the Line,............. 1,500 3,262 41,000 45,762 

RE oe Be. 2,941 4,734 55,288 63,963 


In addition to the troops above mentioned the army estim 
include appropriations for four classes of reserved or auxil 


* forces, viz. : 
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I. Disembodied Militia,............ 128,971 officers and men. 

2. Yeomanry Cavalry,..........++- 16,435 “ - 

2 - tp ReRgg eH 25,688 “ “ 

4. Enrolled pensioners,.......-.-.- 33,102 * ad 
Total enrolled number,..... 201,196 “ a 


In England and Wales the Militia Establishment comprises 42 
regiments, with 5,066 officers; in Scotland, 16 regiments and 670 
officers; in Ireland, 48 regiments, with 3,463 officers. 

By Act of 1870, in case of invasion, rebellion, or insurrection, or 
of imminent danger thereof, the Militia, in pursuance of an order 
of Her Majesty in council, can be called out (the whole er any part) 
and embodied for actual service; but when so called out, her proc- 
Jamation must be communicated to Parliament within ten days. By 
recent Royal Warrant, a lieutenant of the Militia is made eligible 
to appointment of sub-lieutenant in the Regular Army, and in the 
Jocalization of the military force of the United Kingdom, the 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers, are to be brought into closer 
connection with the Regular Army. 

The total cost of the British army, voted by Parliament in 
1870-71, was £13,093,500, besides a supplementary vote of £2,000,- 
000 towards defraying the expenses of the military and naval 
services of the kingdom. Of the regular expenses, it appears from 
official statements that £893,200 were for the Militia and Inspection 
service; £81,900 for the Yeomanry; £412,400 for volunteers; and 
£76,000 for enrolled pensioners and army reserve force. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE ARMY. 

The sum of £140,700 was devoted to military education, in the 

estimates for 1871, when the educational establishments’ provided 
for the army were as follows: 


Royal Military College at Sandhurst, preparatory for Infantry and 
Cavalry Officers. 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, for service in the Artillery 
and Engineers. 

Royal School of Military Engineering at Chatham. 

Staff College at Woolwich. 

Advanced Class of Artillery Officers at Woolwich. 

School of Gunnery at Shoeburyness. 

Survey Classes at Aldershot. 

School of Musketry at Hythe. 

Army Medical School at Netley. 

Royal Hibernian Military School at Dublin. 

Regimental Schools for Children of Soldiers. 

Garrison Schools and Libraries for Adults. 

— and Asylums for Orphan Children of Soldiers at Dublin and 

elsea. 
Training School for Army Schoolmasters in Chelsea Military Asylum. 
Military School of Music at Kneller Hall. 
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Il. ROYAL NAVY. 
The administration of the Navy of the United Kingdom is vested 
in the Board of Admiralty, composed of five members, who are 
styled “ Lord Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral,” which was formerly charged with all naval matters. The 
First Lord Commissioner is a member of the Cabinet, and dispenser 
of patronage, and, with his associates, goes out with the Premier. 
The effective strength of the Navy in February 1, 1869, was: 
Classes of Ships. Steam. Sailing. Total. 


AFLOAT. BUILDING. AFLOAT. 
Tron. Wood. 2. 


3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 
Sloops and gun-boats,... 
Special, with turrets,.... 5 
Floating batteries, 


eres 


Pieraays 1 cwome 
lamawnevoas 


& | 
alewrebrml ap! | 


Total iron-clads, 
Ships of the line (screw), 
Frigates (screw), 
Frigates (paddle), 
Block ships (screw), 
Corvettes (screw), 
Sloops (screw), 

“ (paddle), 

Small vessels (paddle), 
Dispatch vessels (paddle), 
Gun vessels (screw and double screw), 
Gun-boats (screw), 
Tenders, tugs, &c., (screw), 

“ “ “ 
Mortar ships (screw), 
Troop and store ships (screw),............. 

- se (paddle), 

Transports for India reliefs (screw), 
Yachts (paddle), 


— 


324 
66 


15 18 408 


Not included in the above list are several ships for the defense of 
the colonies. The total naval force, August 30, 1870, was: 

In Commission—238 ships, of 57,205 horse-power, 1,984 guns 
and 314,449 tonnage. Jn Reserve, dc., 318 ships, 64,286 horse- 
power, 3,610 guns, and 318,845 tonnage. The total number of 
officers, seamen, boys and marines, in 1870—71, was 55,430, besides 
4,300 in the coast-guard and 1,270 in the Indian service. Among 
the officers were 143 flag officers; 29 superintending dockyards, 
and 3,193 other commissioned officers on service. 
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MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


Til. MERCANTILE MARINE. 

The Mercantile Marine of the United Kingdom in namber of 
vessels, their registered tonnage, aud men employed, together with 
the value of property and number of passengers transported in 
them, exceeds that of any other country. The total number of 
vessels in the home and foreign trade, registered in 1869, was 
21,881, with a tonnage of 5,575,303, employing 202,477 men, 
and freighted with imports and exports to the total value of 

532,475,266. 

All matters relating to merehant ships and seamen, and the mer- 
cantile marine generally, are committed to the general superimtend- 
ence of the Board of Trade, which, as constituted in 1786, is com- 
posed of certain high officers, (members of the Privy Council), and 
its President is a Cabinet officer. To this Board all consular offi- 
cers, all officers of customs abroad, and all local marine boards and 
shipping masters must make reports in matter and form as required. 
Inspectors, duly appointed by this Board, may visit any ship, ex- 
amine any registry, machinery, boats, equipments, &c., to ascertain 
if they are conformable to law. In every seaport a Shipping Mas- 
ter is appointed by the Local Marine Board, whe must keep register 
of names and character of seamen, facilitate their engagement and 
diseharge, as well as the apprenticeship of boys to sea-service. The 
Local Board must provide for the examination of persons who 
intend to become masters or mates according to rules laid down 
by the Board of Trade. And to such as pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation as to sobriety, experience, ability, and general good conduct 
on board ship, shall be given a certificate of competency; and to 
those who have served as masters or mates, under certain conditions, 
a certificate of service with specifications must be given. Shipping 
Masters must assist, when applied to by parents or guardians, or 
masters of ships, in apprenticing boys to the sea-service. No per- 
son can be employed as master or mate, who does not hold a certif- 
icate of competency, and under certain conditions, of service. Op- 
portunities of preparing for these examinations are now provided 
in all the large seaports, in Navigation Schools; and the Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Science and Arts, encourages the 
study of astronomy, navigation, steam and steam machinery, and 
other branches, which are serviceable to officers in command of 
vessels, whether propelled by sails or engines, by making appropri- 
ations of money to schools according to the number of pupils 
who pass satisfactory examinations in these studies. 





COUNCIL OF MILITARY EDUCATION. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


In the debates which took place in Parliament during the 
Crimean war, in the year 1855, attention was frequently drawn 
to the necessity of improving the professional education of 
officers, and more particularly of providing means of instruc- 
tion for, and requiring special qualifications from, those who 
were candidates for the staff. In the course of the same 
year a great alteration was made in the principles which had 
hitherto regulated preparatory instruction for the army, by 
abandoning, so far as the scientific corps were concerned, the 
system of juvenile military education, and throwing admission 
to the Artillery and Engineers open to public competition 
among candidates whose age would afford the presumption 
that their general education was already completed. At the 
beginning of 1856 three Commissioners, Lieut.-Colonel Yol- 
land, R.E., Lieut.-Colonel Smythe, R.A., and the Rev. W. C. 
Lake, were appointed by Lord Panmure, then Secretary of 
State for War, “to consider the best mode of reorganizing 
the system for training officers for the scientific corps”; and 
for this purpose were directed to visit the military schools of 
France, Prussia, Austria, and Sardinia. The instructions is- 
sued to the Commissioners informed them that it was already 
decided that admission to the scientific corps should be ob- 
tained by open competition, and that the age of candidates 
admitted to the examination should be from 17 to 20, 

While the Commissioners were still engaged in their in- 
quiries, the question of military education was frequently 
brought before the notice of Parliament in the course of the 
session of 1856, more particularly by Mr. Sidney Herbert, who, 
in an elaborate speech on the 5th of June, explained to the 
House of Commons the details of a general scheme of educa- 
tion for officers of all branches of the service, the outline of 
which he had previously sketched out while Secretary at War 
in 1854, in a letter to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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The ‘subject of military education was one which at this 
time engaged the serious attention both of the Government 
and the public. Toward the close of the year, Major-General 
Lefroy (then Colonel Lefroy, and employed at the War Office 
as artillery adviser to the Secretary of State) was directed by 
Lord Panmure to draw up a general scheme for the education 
of officers; and numerous plans, with a similar object, were 
about the same period proposed for the consideration of the 
Secretary of State. 

The military educational. establishments which existed in 


1856 were as follows: 


The Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, comprising a senior and junior | ee of the Com- 
department. J : 

The Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich. 

The Ordnance School at Carshalton, a 
preparatory establishment to the Acad- | Under the control of the Clerk 
emy. r . of the Ordnance. 

The Department of Artillery Studies at 
Woolwich. 

The Royal Engineer Establishment at 
Chatham. 

The East India Military College at Addis- {| Under the Court of Directors 
combe. i of the East India Company. 


The School of Musketry at Hythe. § Under the control of the Com- 


( mander-in-Chief. 

The Royal Military Asylum at need 

comprising a training school for army | 7; 

schoolmasters, and a model school for |} fo — ~~ Les Dep- 

children. esisentans dhe: ' 
The Royal Hibernian School at Dublin. 
Garrison and regimental schools for sol- 

diers and children. t 


Under the control of the Chap- 
lain-General., 


Up to this period no systematic organization for the di- 
rection of military education had prevailed in this .country ; 
the various educational establishments were under the control 
of separate departments, and no single authority exercised any 
general supervision overthem. The appointment of a Director- 
General of Military Education had been already advocated in 
Parliament by Mr. Sidmey Herbert, and the institution of a 
special department to superintend the whole system of educa- 
tion for the army was one of the main features both of Colonel 
Lefroy’s and of all the other schemes brought under the con- 
sideration of Lord Panmure at this period. 

The Commissioners appointed in 1856, after having visited 
the military schools of the Continent, presented their Report 
in January, 1857. In this Report, although their instructions 
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had more particularly directed their attention to the training 
of officers for the scientific corps, they touched upon several 
points connected with the education of officers of the army 
generally. One of the changes most strongly recommended 
by them was the formation of a special Board of Military 
Education. “ We consider it of the first importance,” their 
Report says, “that military education in this country should 
be regarded as a whole, and that perfect unity of system and 
harmony in its working should be made to prevail. This, we 
conceive, can only be done by bringing military education 
generally under the control of one head, the Secretary of State 
for War ; and to effect this, a Board or Section of Military 
Education should be formed, as part of the establishment of 
the War Office.” The Report adds: “ The creation of such a 
Section appears to us far more important than any other single 
object we can recommend.” The Commissioners also stated 
that after careful consideration, they recommended the com- 
bined action of a Board in preference to the undivided au- 
thority of a single individual, on the ground of the variety of 
knowledge and experience required for the proper treatment 
of educational questions. 

The appointment of the Council of Military Education was 
the first result of the recommendations of the Commissioners. 
Its institution was proposed in a letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief to the Secretary of State for War on the 6th of April, 
1857, and as originally constituted, it consisted of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as ex officio president, a Major-General as 
vice-president,’ and two field officers as members. The ap- 
pointment of the Council, although the members commenced 
their duties at once, was not officially gazetted until June. 

The functions of the Council, however, did not in the first 
instance extend to a general superintendence over the whole 
system of military education. Almost simultaneously with 
their institution an Inspector-General of Army Schools was 
appointed under the Secretary of State for War, to whom the 
management of all institutions connected with the education 
of soldiers and children, which had previously been in the 
hands of the Chaplain-General, was entrusted. Nor was the 
supervision of the Council even over the education of officers 
at first general, as the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
remained under the management of the War Office (under 
which department it had been placed on the abolition of the 
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office of Master-General of the Ordnance), and the examina 
tions for admission to it were conducted by a separate Board 
of Examiners, under the superintendence of Canon Moseley. 

The instructions issued to the Council on their first ap- 
pointment directed their attention more especially to the 
organization of a Staff College, the revision of the system of 
examinations for direct appointments to the army, the amal- 
gamation of Woolwich and Sandhurst, and the professional 
instruction and examination of officers after entering the 
service. On all these questions they submitted reports in the 
course of the year, and at the beginning of 1858 they com- 
menced to conduct the examinations in connection with the 
Staff College and the Cadet Collége at Sandhurst, although 
these establishments were not formally put under their au- 
thority until, by a Royal Warrant of the Ist of October, 1858, 
the Council were appointed Visitors of the Royal Military 
College. The examinations of officers for direct appointments 
to the staff, which had been instituted in 1857, were also 
placed under the superintendence of the Council in 1858; but 
at a later period, the portion of these examinations which has 
more especial reference to matters of drill and regimental duty 
was, on the recommendation of the Council themselves, re- 
moved from their control, with the view of its being conducted 
by a Board of Officers appointed by the Adjutant-General. 

At the beginning of the year 1858, the office of Secretary 
to the Council of Military Education was created, and in June 
of the same year an augmentation of their number took place 
by the addition of two new members,—one a field officer, the 
other a civilian, the Rev. Canon Moseley. The constitution — 
of the Council as then fixed continues to the present day, and 
consists of the Commander-in-Chief as ex officio president, a 
vice-president, and four members, one being a civilian. 

The appointment of a civilian as a member of the central 
Board of Military Education had been recommended by the 
Commissioners of 1856, on the ground of the close connection 
between military and civil educational questions, The decision 
to carry out this recommendation, simultaneously with an 
augmentation in the strength of the Council, appears to have 
been connected with the determination arrived at, to place the 
superintendence of the Academy at Woolwich—the competi- 
tive examinations for admission to which had hitherto been 
conducted by Canon Moseley—in the hands of the Council. 
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They were formally appointed Visitors of the Academy in 
August, 1858, their control .over the education of the officers 
of the army being now made almost entirely general. The 
powers of the Council, however, in regard to Woolwich ap- 
pear, probably from the fact of their not being defined by 
Royal Warrant, to be theoretically somewhat less extensive 
than those possessed by them over Sandhurst, as the recom- 
mendation of the appointment of professors, which in the case 
of the latter college is formally vested in the Council, is at 
the Academy left to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In October, 1859, the Indian Military College at Addiscombe 
was placed under the supervision of the Council, and the ex- 
aminations for admission toit were conducted by them until 
the close of the establishment in 1861. 

In 1860, the superintendence of army schools, garrison libra- 
ries, recreation rooms, the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
and the Royal Hibernian School at Dublin, were transferred 
from the Secretary of State for War to the Council. 

In 1864, the Advanced Class of Artillery Officers, on its 
institution, was placed under the control of the Council. 
Since this date the whole system of army education has been 
superintended by that body, with the exception of the exami- 
nations of officers for promotion, the School of Musketry at 
Hythe, and the more peculiarly regimental institutions which 
exist in the Department of Artillery Studies, the School of 
Gunnery at Shoeburyness, and the School of Military Engi- 
neering at Chatham, for the special instruction of officers of 
the scientific corps. The Survey Class at Aldershot, though 
not formally is indirectly subject to their supervision. 


1. ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES IN 1869. 


The Council of Military Education consists of the Duke of 
Cambridge, Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, President ; 
Major-General W. C. E. Napier, Vice-President; Major-General 
Sir Fred. Abbott, of the Royal Engineers; Col. Pocklington 
and Col, Hamley, of the Royal Artillery; Rev. Canon Moseley, 
civilian; and Capt. Greentree, Secretary. 


Military Schools and Examinations. 


1. To recommend to the Commander-in-Chief, and the Secretary of War, 
gentlemen for the appointment of examiners in the army examinations. 

2. To recommend professors and instructors for the Advanced Class of Ar- 
tillery Officers, the Staff College, the Royal Military Academy, and the Royal 
Military College. 
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8. To examine, by means of their staff of examiners, officers for direct ap- 
pointment to the staff, chiefly the personal staff, and aids-de-camp and assistant 
military secretaries. 

4. To examine officers of artillery for admission to the Advanced Class, 
and for certificates on quitting it. 

5. To examine officers for admission to the Staff College, probationarily 

me! 2 ear’s residence, and for qualification for the general staff on quitting 

e College. 

6. To examine candidates for admission to the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, and for qualification for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
in the Royal Engineers-on quitting that establishment. 

7. To examine candidates for admission to the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and for qualification for commissions in the army on their quitting 
the College. " 

» Pa examine candidates for direct commissions in the cavalry, guards, 
and line. 

9. To visit the several military colleges whenever they consider it desirable. 

10. To report to the Commander-in-Chief on all questions connected with 
the education of candidates for the army, or with the educational departments 
of the several military schools. 


Army Schools, Regimental and Garrison Libraries and Reading Rooms. 


1. To receive and consider all applications for training schoolmasters or 
schoolmistresses ; the usual course of procedure in these cases is annexed. 

2. The appointment of trained schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, accord- 
ing to the regulations. 

. The appointment of acting schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, when 
trained masters and mistresses cannot be provided. 

4. The appointment of civilian schoolmasters in embodied regiments of 
militia under special regulations as annexed. 

5. The transfers of schoolmasters and sclioolmistresses from one regiment 
or garrison school to another, as circumstances may require. 

6. Promotion of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses from one class to 
another according to the regulations. 

7. To receive and consider all communications from commanding officers 
on matters relating to the appointment of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
their discipline, application for leave to marry, furlough, etc. 

8. To receive the monthly report of schools, prescribed by Article 16 of 
the Schools Regulations, and to consider the same, and take such proceedings 
thereon as may os po necessary. 

9. The periodical inspection of all military schools, and of the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea, and the Royal Hibernian School, Dublin. 

10. To provide for and superintend the half yearly examination at the 
Royal Miltary Asylum, Chelsea. 

11. The supply of suitable apparatus for the illustration of lectures for the 
instruction and entertainment of soldiers, according to the rules laid down by 
the Secretary of State. 

12. The general supervision of regimental and garrison libraries and read- 
ing rooms. 

13. To consider applications for, and appoint librarians at rates of pay 
previously authorized by the Secretary of State. 

14. To supply games, and other authorized articles for reading rooms, 
according to the rules annexed. 

15. To receive the quarterly reports of the state of barrack libraries in du- 
plicate, and to consider any recomme:adation which may be made therein ; one 
copy to be forwarded to the Secretary of State for War, with the recommen 
dations of the Council recorded thereon, should any be necessary. 

16. To make out requisitions upon the War Office for additions to libraries, 
when necessary, within the annual amount granted by Parliament. 

17. To receive and consider the half yearly reports of artillery and engincer 
libraries in duplicate, in aid of which a grant of money will be made annually 
to each brigade of artillery and company of engineers by the Secretary of 
State, on the recommendation of the Council of Military Education ; one 
copy to be forwarded to the Secretary of State, with any remarks thereon 
which may appear called for, the other to be retained by the Council. 

18. Hospital libraries and the schools and libraries of disembodied regiments 
of militia will remain under the Secretary of State for War. 

19. Upon all matters connected with either schools or libraries, not specified 
above, and which may involve expense, reference should be made to the Secre- 
tary of State for War, previously to any decision being arrived at. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 





I, EXAMINATIONS FOR DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 
HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


PREVIOUSLY to the year 1849, no educational qualifications 
were required as a condition of obtaining a commission, except 
from officers appointed to the scientific corps—admission to 
which could only be obtained by passing through the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich—and from the small propor- 
tion of officers, scarcely amounting, at that time, to one sixth 
of the whole number annually obtaining commissions, who 
entered the other branches of the service from the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst. Examinations for admission to the 
army generally were first instituted by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, when Commander-in-Chief, in 1849. The examination, in 
addition to general subjects of elementary education, included 
the professional subject of fortification, in which the candidate 
was required to have read some easy work on the subject, and 
to have received some instruction in drawing. This require- 
ment was subsequently somewhat modified ; and the knowledge 
of fortification afterward exacted from a candidate was, “to be 
abie to trace upon paper, in presence of the examiners, a front 
of fortification according to Vauban’s first system, and also 
the profile of a rampart and parapet.” Im other subjects, 
modifications were also introduced ; but the general character 
of the examinations remained much the same as originally 
established, and the regulations introduced by the Duke of 
Wellington, in 1849, continued substantially in force, until the 
general revision of the system of military education, which took 
place in 1857. It appears, however, from the evidence given by 
Lord Panmure, before the Royal Commission on the Purchase 
System, that, during the Crimean war, the stringency of the 
examinations was very much relaxed. 

The examinations were held at Sandhurst by the professors 
of the College, in the presence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and were conducted to a great extent vivd voce. The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Sandhurst (1855) did 
not make any recommendation in regard to these examinations, 
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but stated in their report that in the only branch of the exam- 
ination which was of a military character, namely, fortification, 
the knowledge required would easily be mastered in a week. 
The character of the examination, however, appears to have 
been very generally regarded with dissatisfaction. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, when Secretary at War, in 1854, criticised it severely, 
as being “too technical, too limited, and within its limits too 
severe,” and as leading necessarily to a candidate cramming up 
a few books which happened to be in use at Sandhurst, without 
affording any test of general education. He contemplated at 
that time a revision of the examinations, and the institution 
of a special board of examiners, in place of the Sandhurst pro- 
fessors, for the purpose of conducting them; and the Treasury, 
in connection with this subject, suggested that the machinery 
proposed for the object in view should be combined, as far as 
practicable, with that about to be established for examining 
candidates for the Civil Service. 

The outbreak of the Crimean war prevented Mr. Sidney 
Herbert’s proposals, which were connected with a general plan 
for the instruction of officers, from being carried into effect ; 
and in 1856, Lord Panmure, before the Purchase System Com- 
mission, spoke of the defects of the existing examinations in 
nearly the same terms as those used by Mr. Herbert in 1854. 
After.stating that they led to a system of cramming up par- 
ticular books, he laid down the principle that the examination 
“should be such as young men may be supposed capable of 
passing without having any particular professional education. 
It ought to be upon general subjects, such as a young man 
ought to become acquainted with during his passage through 
any high educational establishment in this country.” 

The various schemes for the reorganization of military edu- 
cation brought under the notice of Lord Panmure, at the end 
of 1856, proposed improvements in the system of examinations 
for admission to the army; and nearly all the authorities con- 
sulted on the subject at that time appear to have concurred in 
the opinion that the examinations should be strictly non-pro- 
fessional, and should be confined to requiring proof on the 
part of the candidates of a knowledge of the ordinary subjects 
of liberal education. The commissioners appointed in the 
same year to consider the training of officers for the scientific 
corps also recommended that the examination of candidates 
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for commissions, who did not pass through a military college, 
should be of a general, and not of a special, character. 

The Council of Military Education, on their appointment, in 
April, 1857, were instructed “to revise the whole system of 
examination for direct appointments to the army,” which is at 
present very defective ; and this subject was, in fact, the first 
of those referred to in their instructions which they were 
directed to take into consideration. After consultation with 
the head masters of some of the chief public schools of the 
country, with the view of ascertaining the amount of knowl- 
edge which might fairly be expected from young men of 17, 
the Council proposed a scheme of examination based on the 
fundamental principle that the examination should be entirely 
non-professional, and confined to subjects which form the course 
of ordinary liberal education at civil schools, Regulations 
founded upon the proposal of the Council were issued on the - 
Ist of August, 1857, and it was announced that they would 
come into operation at the beginning of 1858. These regula- 
tions were subsequently modified in some of their details, even 
before the first examination was held under the new system; 
further modifications have been from time to time introduced 
in them, without, however, affecting their general character; 
and the scheme proposed by the Council of 1857 has, in its 
main principles, formed the basis of all the regulations under 
which examinations for direct commissions have been held to 
the present time. 

It appears, however, from the evidence given before the 
Commission of 1869, that it has been found necessary, from 
time to time, to diminish the difficulty of the examinations, 
owing to the number of failures among the candidates, and 
that the present standard is considerably lower than that orig- 
inally established. An acquaintance with French, English his- 
tory and geography, and drawing, was at first an indispensable 
condition of qualification, but is now no longer required; the 
obligatory subjects of examination have thus been reduced 
from five to two—mathematics and English—while, at the 
same time, the amount of mathematical knowledge formerly 
exacted has been reduced. 

The first examination under the new system took place in 
February, 1858. Even before this, at the end of 1857, the 


place of examination had been transferred from Sandhurst to 
a7 
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London, and the method of conducting the examinations by 
printed papers, instead of by vivd voce, had been adopted. 
The examinations have, ever since that period, been conducted 
by examiners appointed by the Council of Military Education, 
and have, as a rule, been held half yearly. By a regulation 
which has been for some years in force, candidates for direct 
commicsions are also permitted to be examined at foreign sta-' 
tions. The examination is, in this case, conducted in the pres- 
ence of a board appointed by the officer commanding the 
station ; but the method of examination is, in all other respects, 
identical with that adopted at home. The examination papers 
are forwarded by, and the candidates’ replies are returned to, 
the Council of Military Education. f 

The plan proposed by the Council was intended to regulate 
admission to the army in ordinary times of peace; but almost 
immediately after it had been formally approved, and before it 
had actually come into operation, the pressure occasioned by 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny led to an abnormal condi- 
tion of circumstances. In September, 1857, a circular was 
issued, announcing that commissions would be given without 
examination on the condition of the applicant raising a certain 
number of recruits. In March, however, of the following year, 
this temporary measure was abolished, the pressure for troops 
being no longer such as to render its continuance necessary. 
Since that period no candidates, with the exception of graduates 
of the universities, have obtained commissions without passing 
the regular examination. 

Before 1862, candidates were eligible for commissions with- 
out purchase, on passing the examination for direct appoint- 
ments. Since that year, however, all free commissions have 
been reserved for cadets at Sandhurst, and those who pass the 
direct examination have only obtained commissions by pur- 
chase. ‘ 


REGULATIONS IN FORCE IN 1869. 


I. The examinations of candidates for direct commissions will be held in 
London at such periods as the exigencies of the service may require, and be 
conducted under the direction of the Cotncil of Military Education by exam- 
iners appointed for the purpose. The number of candidates summoned to 
attend each examination will be limited to the requirements of the service. — 

II. The age of candidates examined for direct appointments will be, until 
further notice, from 17 to 20 years for the infantry, from 17 to 22 years for the 
cavalry, and from 17 to 26 years for colonial corps. 

IIE. The candidate will be examined by a medical board, to ascertain that 
he ~ in every point of view, as regards his physical constitution, fit for military 
service. ° 
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He will be required to poodnce the following certifigates, which must be 
forwarded to the Council of Military Education, 13 Great George street, 
8. W., as soon as possible after the receipt of the Military Secretary’s order to 
attend for examination : 
a.) A certiticate of baptism, or other satisfactory proof of his age. 
6.) A certificate from a minister of the church or of the denom nation to 
which he belongs, that he has been duly instructed in the principles of religion. 
(c.) A certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman of the 
parish to which he belongs, or by the tutor or head of the school or college at 
which he has received his education, for at least the two preceding years; or 
such other proof of good moral character as will be satisfactory to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
(4) A statement of the subjects in which he wishes to be examined. 
V. The following will be the subjects of examination, but no candidate 
will be allowed to be examined in more than five of these subjects. 


Marks. 
The classics { nan ‘i i . . “ an 
Mathematics, pure and mixed, . ° e - 38,600 
English lang ° ° . . . 1,200 
Modern languages (not including provincial dia- 
lects) each, a ° . . “ - 1,200 
History, ancient and modern, with geography, 1,200 
Natural sciences, i.e., mineralogy and geology, - 1,200 
Experimental sciences, i.e., chemistry, heat, elec- 
tricity, including magnetism, > ° - 1,200 
Drawing, . ° ° ° ° ° - 600 


V. Of the foregoing subjects, the elementary branches of mathematics and 
the English language, to the extent stated in the following paragraphs, will 
be considered coneeerr 

1. In mathematics, 1,200 marks will be given to the following obligatory 
portions, viz., arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, 
extraction of the square root, and simple interest. 

Algebra, including fractions, simple equations, and questions producing 
them: Euclid, the first three books. 

Of the 1,200 marks allotted to the foregoing portions of mathematics, 400 
bee > be required for qualification, and of these at least 200 must be obtained in 

thmetic. : 

2. In the English language, the candidate will be required to write correctly 
and in a good legible hand from dictation, and to compose grammatically. 
He will be required to obtain at least 200 marks in this subject. 

3. Out of the remaining subjects the candidate may select any three. 

4. No candidate will be allowed to count the marks gained in any one of 
the three voluntary subjects, unless amounting to one-sixth of the whole 
number of marks allotted to that subject; and for qualification, he will be 
required to obtain on his five subjects a total of 1,500 marks. 

5. In the examination in classics, passages will be given for translation 
from the books usually read at schools; grammatical questions will be set, 
and English passages also given for translation into the Latin and Greek 


languages. 

VL The result of each examination will be reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the names of any candidates who distinguish themselves will be 
specially brought to his notice. 

If An unsuccessful candidate will not be debarred from appl to the 
Commander-in-Chief for permission to attend a future examination. o can- 
didate, however, will be allowed more than three trials. 

Should a candidate obtain only between 700 and 1,200 marks, he will not be 
allowed to present himself for reéxamination for at least six months. If he 
obtains less than 700 marks, a period of at least twelve months must elapse 
before he can be allowed to present himself again. 

In all cases permission to be reéxamined must depend upon the number of 
applicants.on the list. 

In subsequent examinations no credit will be given for the marks gained 
by a candidate on former occasions. 

In the event of a candidate not appearing for examination at the time 
appointed, such candidate will not be permitted to attend on the next occasion, 
and he will render bimself liable to have his name either erased entirely or 
placed at the bottom of the list of those noted for examination. 


35 
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VIII. A student at either of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dub- 
lin, London, St. Andtew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, or Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Ireland, who shall have passed the examination necessary for taking a 
degree in arts, is qualitied for a commission by purchase without being required 
to pass the foregoing examination, provided he is within the limits of 17 and 
23 years of age if for the infantry, 17 and 25 years if for the cavalry, and of 17 
and 28 years for colonial corps, and can produce the certificates marked (a), (0), 
and (c). 

Buch candidate must furnish a certificate of having graduated, or of having 

the examinations, signed by the ree geen of the University, and show- 
ng the date on which the examination took place. 

On his application being meme te the candidate will receive an order to be 
medically examined as to his physical fitness for the service. 

The candidate will address his nen. accompanied by the necessary 
certificates, to the Military Secretary, Horse Guards. 


il. PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION AS PREPARATORY TO MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


A.—GENERAL NOTICE. 


In connection with the Modern Departments, at some pub- 
lic schools, technical instruction in military subjects is actually 
at present given. This, for instance, is the case at Chelten- 
ham College, the Modern Department at which appears, in 
fact, to have been originally instituted with the express object 
of affording means of special military education, and at the 
present day is officially called the “ Military and Civil Depart- 
ment.” At one time, also, even at some schools in which 
Modern Departments did not exist, classes were formed in 
which instruction in military subjects was given to boys in- 
tended for the army. Both at Eton and at Harrow such 
classes existed, and fortification and military drawing were 
taught in them. The object of the formation of these classes 
appears in both cases to have been to enable boys to go up 
straight from school to the examinations for admission to the 
army, without the necessity of having recourse to private tui-’ 
tion. At the time of their institution a knowledge of fortifi- 
cation was required in the examination for direct commissions, 
and a candidate was therefore unable to present himself for 
this examination without some special preparation. At the 
commencement of 1858, however, the direct commission ex- 
aminations were entirely remodelled; the small amount of 
fortification previously required was at that time excluded 
from the subjects of examination, which have ever since been 
of a non-professional character, and more or less such as enter 
into the course of ordinary liberal education. With the ex- 
clusion of technical subjects from the military examinations, 
the necessity for any special instruction in such subjects in 
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candidates for admission to the army ceased. The military 
vlass at Harrow seems to have died out within a few years of 
its establishment ; it has not been in existence during the last 
ten years and more. At Eton, though the corresponding class 
is still maintained, the teaching of technical military subjects 
in it has been abandoned. Even in the Modern Department 
at Cheltenham the instruction appears of late years to have 
become of a less decidedly military character than it originally 
was; and fortification, which was at one time taught at Wel- 
lington College, no longer enters into the course of instruction 
there. In the Modern Side, which has within the present year 
been established at Harrow, though partially intended, among 
other purposes, to assist the education of boys intended for the 
army, no attempt is made to give special mijitary instruction. 

The question of the possibility of affording an adequate 
military education at civil schoo!s was fully discussed by the 
Commissioners appointed in 1856 to consider the training of 
officers for the scientific corps. 


Having arrived at the conclusion that professional military education as 
hitherto given in this country has been begun at too early an age, we are met 
by what may be called the extreme opposite view, which would suggest the 
desirableness of giving up altogether education in military colleges previously 
to entering the army, or to entering a purely practical class or college for the 
special corps of Artillery and Engiueers. n opinion appears to exist that 
the ordinary schools of the country are the best means of giving nearly the 
whole teaching of general and even military science which is desirable for all 
classes of officers before entering the army. It seems to be thought that not 
only modern languages and mathematics, but military history and topography 
are likely to be taught in such schools sufficiently for the highest military 
purposes, and that even young men intended for the special arms of the ser- 
vice may, on aap a military academy, be absolved, or almost entirely ab- 
solved, from any other studies than those included under the expression “‘a 
purely practical course.”" 

The Commissioners expressed their unhesitating dissent 
from this view. After pointing out the difficulties of giving 
at ordinary schools a complete preparation even in studies of 
a general preparatory character, such as modern languages 
and mathematics, and the still greater difficulties of teaching 
special subjects, like military history and topography, the 
Report proceeds : 

Agreeing, therefore, as to the fact of a “‘sound general education bei 
given by public schools,’’ we are unable to draw from it the conclusion tha 
they will ‘“‘ give aspecific military education.” They may indeed assist our 
military education, in a manner which the true sense of the term “sound 
general education” expresses, by encouraging preliminary tastes and studies, 
such as general history, mathematics, and modern languages, English in- 
cluded, to a ter extent than they do at present. But if there is sucha 
thing as a science of war at all, it stands to reason that it can only be taught 


fully in cases where young officers have the passion and the capacity to begin 
it early, by its own teachers, and in its own place. The ers should be 
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practical men, as well as men of military science ; the placea military college. 
And the great schools of the country will eee the same service to such an 
academy for young scientific officers as they do for places which give a spe- 
cific education for other professions; they will prepare Jor it, but disclaim any 
attempt to complete it. 


The Report of the Public Schools Commission does not 
appear to have made any direct reference to the question of 
the possibility of giving technical military instruction at civil 
schools ; but the disinclination shown by the Commissioners to 
recommend even the general institution of “ Modern Depart- 
ments ” would lead to the conclusion that they were not dis- 
posed to view with favor the introduction of any system of 
special instruction into the ordinary school course. 

The question has been dealt with at considerable length in 
the evidence taken before the present Commission. In addi- 
tion to the evidence given by Dr. Barry, Mr. Southwood, Dr. 
Benson, and Dr. Temple, to which particular reference is made 
in the Report, opinions on the subject were expressed by 
several military witnesses. Major-General Sir P. Herbert con- 
siders that all which is learnt at Sandhurst—all the knowl- 
edge requisite fora line officer—might equally well be acquired 
at a public school, if proper arrangements were made for 
teaching it. In his opinion fortification (including the practi- 
cal construction of field-works), military drawing and survey- 
ing, military history and drill, could all be taught by military 
instructors at public schools without difficulty, and without 
interference with the subjects of general education. Major- 
General White considers that military history, modern lan- 
guages, and drawing might be taught with advantage at pub- 
lic schools to boys intended for the army, although it would 
be difficult to teach the practical work of field fortification, 
artillery, and surveying. Colonel Baker appears to be of 
opinion that at the Universities, certainly, a special prelimi: 
nary education might be given to candidates for the army, on 
a system similar to that which it was at one time proposed to 
introduce at Cambridge, but which does not appear to have 
ever been actually adopted. At the same time, though this 
instruction would be of a special character, Colonel Baker 
does not seem to contemplate its embracing strictly technical 
military subjects. On the other hand, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge is of opinion that special military 
classes at public schools would fail; Major-General Sir F. 
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Abbott thinks it unnecessary to establish such classes ; Colonel 
Hort is decidedly opposed to an attempt to give military in- 
struction at any but a military college, on the ground that it 
could not be so effectively given at a civil establishment, and 
would, moreover, interfere with the acquisition of a general 
education ; and Lieut.-General Sir D. Cameron considers that 
it would be impossible for public schools to give a thorough 
or perfect knowledge of the practical subjects taught at Sand- 
hurst, such as fortification, artillery, military drawing, and 
surveying. 

In connection with the same subject suggestions have been 
made by some witnesses that the Government should assign a 
certain number of free commissions annually, as prizes to be 
competed for, either at particular public schools, or more gen- 
erally amongst candidates educated at such schools. The 
institution of military exhibitions or scholarships at civil 
schools, and of military degrees at the Universities, has been 
also suggested. By some witnesses these proposals are advo- 
cated with the special view of inducing public schools to adopt 
a system of military instruction; by others with the more 
general object of holding out increased encouragement to enter 
the service to candidates who have had the advantage of a 
public school education. 

Although the question of giving military instruction at 
public schools was not specially discussed by the Public School 
Commissioners, their attention was directed to the results of 
public school education in preparing candidates for the mili- 
tary examinations. Their Report speaks as follows in refer- 
ence to this subject : 

The number of public-school boys who enter the army is not large. Of 
1,976 candidates for direct commissions within three years, 122 only had been 
at any of these schools. Of these 102 succeeded and 20 failed. It will be 
observed, on reference to the returns, that this ——— of failures is con- 
siderably below the average; the public school men, therefore, were better 
prepared than the general run of candidates. Of 96 who passed at their first 
examination, 38 came immediately from school, 58 had had intermediate tui- 
tion. Of the 20 who failed, 14 had had such tuition. 

The public-school candidates for Sandhurst during the same period were 23 
out of 875; the proportion who succeeded being here also above the average. 


Of 18 who succeeded, 11 came straight from school ; of five who failed, only 
one. 

The scheme of examinations for direct commissions, framed to meet the 
suggestions of the Head Masters of public schools, is simple and easy, and 
—— nothing that is beyond the reach of any boy of moderate industry 
and ordinary copes; and it is clear that no boy, who will give himself a 
little trouble, needs to forego the wholesome influences of a great school for 
the sake of being ‘‘ crammed” in the honse of a tutor. The Sandhurst exami- 
nation is also evidently within the reach of the schools, ’ 
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The qualifying examination for Woolwich ap before 1862, to have 
required an amount of mathematical knowledge difficult of attainment for a 
boy educated at a public school ; but it underwent in that year some changes 
which have made it easier for candidates who have not received a special 
training. The obli ry mathematics do not now go beyond plane trigo- 
nometry ; anda candidate need not obtain in them, to qualify, more than 700 
marks out of 3,500; with this minimum, and with a fair proficiency in Latin, 
Greek, French, and geometrical naples he is entitled to enter into the com- 
petition. This standard is certainly not so high as to be inaccessible to a boy 
educated at a — public school, and from a table showing the working of 
the scheme at the examination of January, 1863, it appears that of the 20 suc- 
cessful competitors, 11 distinguished themselves in classics; the other marks 
were chiefly ed in mathematics and French. In three years, previous to 
this change, ublic-school candidates passed and 49 failed to pass the quali- 
fying examination, the totals being 545 and 689. Of the whole 8, two only 
went direct from the schools, and these failed. 

In another e the Commissioners say : “ The main studies of the pub- 
lic schools be classical, it is obvious that, unless a due amount of weight 
is | pee to the classics in the Woolwich examinations, boys from those schools 
will not stand a fair chance in the competition. On the other hand, as it is of 
importance that the examinations should comprise other subjects besides 
classics, it is also obvious that unless the public schools provide a due amount 
of instruction in those other subjects, the candidates whom they send up must 
compete at a disadvantage. It is certain that there has hitherto been a want 
of ~~ ee oy between the Woolwich standard and the teaching of the public 
schools. The fault, we think, lies chiefly, oo not wholly, in the deticien- 
cies in the course of education pursued at the latter; and we are convinced 
that when these deficiencies have been supplied the difficulty which is now 
complained of will speedily disappear. But it is also to be observed, with 
respect to the Woolwich examinations themselves, that the scale of marks has 
lately (as we have already stated) ae an alteration, which diminishes 
the amount of mathematical attainment required, and allows greater weight 
to classical scholarship. It appears probable that the Modern Departments 
at Cheltenham and Marlborough would not have been what they are had the 
old Woolwich standard, which is stated to have influenced them so strongly. 
been the same as the present ; and probable, also, that they will hereafter fee 
the effects of the change which has been made in it. 


III. EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTIONS. 
HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

Examinations for promotion were for the first time insti- 
tuted shortly after the introduction of examinations for admis- 
sion to the army, by the Duke of Wellington when Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in the year 1850. A circular memorandum, 
published on the 14th of May of that year, announced that all 
officers would in future be subjected to an examination pre- 
viously to promotion to the respective ranks of lieutenant and 
captain, The first examination was to be confined to subjects 
connected with the rudiments of drill, regimental duties, inte- 
rior economy, and the Mutiny Act and Articles of War. The 
second examination for the rank of captain was in addition to 
extend to more general subjects, and to include geography, 
ancient and modern history, mathematics, and field and per- 
manent fortification; but the examination in these subjects 
was not intended to affect lieutenants who had entered the ser- 
vice previously to 1849, 
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The examination for promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
was to be conducted regimentally by the commanding officer 
and the two next senior officers of the candidate’s regiment. 
The purely professional portion of the second examination, for 
the rank of captain, was to be conducted in the same manner ; 
with regard to the mode of testing the candidates’ qualifica- 
tions in the more general subjects required in this examina- 
tion, it was stated that such orders would be given in each 
individual case as the Commander-in-Chief might think proper 
and necessary. 

These regulations continued in force up to the time of the 
institution of the Council of Military Education in 1857, 
although it appears, both from official statements made by the 
Secretary at War, and from numerous expressions of opinion 
in Parliament between the years 1854 and 1857, that, at least 
so far as regarded the second examination for the rank of 
captain, little attempt was made, even nominally, to enforce 
the regulations. Mr. Sidney Herbert proposed, in 1854, in 
connection with his general scheme of military education, to 
remodel the examinations and to institute a special machinery 
for conducting them; and though no actual steps were taken 
to carry out his proposal, the necessity of making the exami- 
nations real and genuine tests of professional knowledge, and 
of enforcing strict qualifications for promotion, was frequently 
recognized in the numerous discussions which took place in 
Parliament on the subject of military education during the 
course of the Crimean War. 

The Council of Military Education, on their appointment 
in 1857, were directed to consider the question of the profes- 
sional examination of officers for promotion up to the rank of 
captain, and in the course of the year submitted a proposal 
on this subject, in connection with a scheme for providing in- 
struction for officers after entering the service. _ 

New regulations on the subject were issued on the 19th 
of July, 1858, which, while introducing little change in regard 
to the examination of cornets and ensigns, rendered a knowl- 
edge of mathematics, history, and fortification no longer requi- 
site in the second examination for the rank of captain. Geog- 
raphy, on the other hand, was stil. retained among the sub- 
jects, and, as a condition of promotion to a captaincy, a lieu- 
tenant was required “to be able to state the general divisions 
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of the world, the name of the ¢apital of each nation in Europe, 
and the principal rivers, seaports, and military posts in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Her Majesty’s Dominions in every part 
of the world.” The examinations of ¢ornets and ensigns still 
continued to be conducted regimentally ; that of lieutenants, 
so far as related to matters of regimental economy, detail, or 
discipline, was to be made by boards of officers appointed by 
the commanding officer at the station, consisting, when pos- 
sible; of three senior officers not of the same corps as the 
candidate, 

In November, 1858, revised regulations were issued, which, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Council of 
Military Education, made considerable changes in the exami- 
nations, and placed them on their present basis; The subjects 
of regimental and ordinary duties on which candidates were 
to be examined were more minutely detailed thati heretofore ; 
the examinations were made entirely professional, geography 
being excluded from the second examination, and at the same 
time it was announced that lieutenants would be required to 
show a sufficient knowledge of reconnaissance and of field for- 
tification. But the most important change made at this time 
was in regard to the mode of conducting the examinations, 
which were no longer to be cartied on regimentally, but 
by a board appointed by the commanding officer of the dis- 
trict, consisting (if possible) of three field officers,—with the 
additional provision that in no case in which it could possibly 
be avoided, an officer of the same regiment as the candidate 
was to be a member of the board. Cornets and ensigns were 
to be required to pass the examination before completing eight 
months’ service ; and, in order to give additional stringency 
to the regulations, it was announced that the Commander-in- 
Chief would “ not hesitate to promote (either regimentally or 
from other corps) officers who may have passed the required 
examinatioti, in place of the idle and incompetent.” 


REGULATIONS IN FORCE IN 1869, 
Infantry and Cavalry. 


159, Before officers are recommended for promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 
the vy oy em officer is to apply to the senior officer of the district or sta- 
tion for a board to examine and report upon their qualifications as under : 


(a.) They must have a thorongh knowledge, and must give an account, of the duties 
they have to perform as regimental orderly officers, as officers commanding 
guards, or a8 subaltern officers of guards undcr officers of superior rank. 
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(®.) They must have a thorouzh knowledge of, and be able to put a company 
through tue various exerci-es and evolutions prescribed in the first two’ 
paris of the “ Ficld Exercixes of the Infantry ;” and they must be acquainted 
with the rifle drill and practice, and t':e theoretical principles of musketry, 
a3 (lefined in the anthorized book of instruction. 

(c.) They must know exactly the place of all the company officers in every situa- 
tion of the battalion, aud be able to command a company in battalion exer- 


cise, 

(d.) They must be acqnainted with such parts of the Queen’s Regulations and 
Orderé for the Army as relate to thu duties and conduct of a subaltcrn 
officer, and with the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, so far as is necessary 
for the performance of their duties as members of a court-marticl. 

(.) Thy must be uainted with the regulations of the army in regard to the pa 
and messing of the — the rupply of clothing and nece-saries, and all 
d tails regarding the weicht of, and mode of carfving, the various articles 
of the soldier's kit, arms, accoutrements, and ammunition. 


160. In addition to such portions of the foregoing as may apply to the cav- 
alry service, it is necessary in the case of cornets recommended for promotion 
to the rank of licutenant,— ‘ 


(a.) That they shall havc learnt their foot drill and sword exercise, and have been 
iustructed in the single aud double ride. 

@.) That they shall be able to put a troop throngh the carbine, lance, and sword 
exercise, and to exercixe both a squad and troop in the drill and evolutions 
prescribed in the Cavalry Exercise Book. 

(c.) That they shall be able to command a troop in squadron exercise. 

(d.) That they sha'l have made themselves masters of the dctail of saddlery, the 
mode of fitting the eudille, bridle, etc., and of the whole equipment of the 
cavalry soldier and his horse, 


161. Lieutenants in the Cavalry and Infantry will, in addition to the fore- 
going, before they are recommended for promotion to the rank of captain, be 
required to show that they are further duly qualified ds follows: 


(@.) They must have a thorough knowledge of the provisions of the Mutiny Act 
and Articks of War, and of the forms and proceedings of courts-martial, 
-—_ — give evidence of having studied some of the standard works on 
milit law. 

(0.) They must understand perfectly the evolutions of a regiment of cavalry or a 
batialion of infantry, as laid down in the regulations for those services 
respectively. 

(c.) They must be acqnainted with the light infantry drill, duties of outposts, 
patrols, escorts, advanced and rcar guards. 

(d.) They must perfectly understand the interior economy of a troop or company, 
and the established system of keeping their accounts. 

(e.) They must be thoroughly acquainted with the Queen’s and War Office Regula- 
tions applicable to their own branch of the service. 

(/.) They must be competent to take charge of a troop, company, or detachment, in 
every position in which it may be placed. : 

(g.) And they will be required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge of 
ficld fortification and reconnaissance. 


162. The board of examination is to consist, if possible, of three field 
officers; but on no occasion, when it can be avoided, is any officer of the same 
regiment as the candidate to be a member. In all cases the board will ascer- 
tain by practical examination, as well as by verbal and written answers to 
questions, whether the officer is instructed in the subjects specified in the pre- 
ceeding paragraphs. The questions are to be written on half margin, and the 
replies written opposite to them. The board will mark in red ink its correc- 
tion of any mistakes in the answers, and will certify in each case that ‘* the 
candidate has not received any assistance from books or other sources.”” The 
report of the board to be on a separate sheet, and when officers of different 
regiments are examined by the same board, the report in connection with each 
regiment is to be made separately. 

163. The general officer commanding will forward the report of the board, 
and the written questions and replies, to the adjutant-general, accompanied by 
his own observations thereon, regarding the nature of the examination, the , 
correctness of the answers, and the eligibility of the officer examined. 

164. Every cornet or ensign is to be examined on the different points 
herein specitied, before he has completed one year’s service ; and should he 
fail to qualify himself for promotion within that period, his commanding officer 
must report, through the general officer commanding, for the information of 
the Commander-in-Chief, whether it is owing to a want of diligence and atten- 
tion on the part of the officer, or to sickness, or other circumstances over 
which he could have had no control, 
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- 165. No officer will be recommended for promotion to the rank either of 
lieutenant or captain unless his examination papers and certiticate of qualiti- 
cation have been received by the Military Secretary; but the Commander-in- 
Chief will, in all cases, select the senior officer who may have qualMied for 


promotion to the higher grade. 
Artillery. 


166. The examination of lieutenants of artillery for the rank of captain 
will include all the subjects required from officers of the line of correspond- 
ing rank, except that a general knowledge only of the evolutions of cavalry 
and infantry will suffice. In addition to the fo ing, lieutenants of artillery 
are to be examined as to their acquaintance with the more special duties of 
their arm of the service. The following will serve as a guide: 


(@.) Field-gun drill. Exercise of heavy guns on ground and traversing platforms 
mortar drill, rocket drill, Armstrong-gun drill, practice with hot shot and 
molten iron shells, gun and transporting carriage drill. 

(@®.) General duties of the men, and principles involved in mounting and dismount- 
ing ordnance generally, in placing gun on towers, in embarking and disem- 
barking ordnance, and in moving urduance up steep inclines ; also the tackle, 
etc., uired in the above operations. 

(c.) Different pieces of ordnance in u-e throughout the service at the time of exam- 
ination, their weight and calibre, and special purpose. 

@.) Ammunition employed with ordnance generally ; ammunition employed with 
Armstrong guns; general conrtraction of a Congreve rocket, aud the princi- 
ple of iis motion ; manyfacture and action of fuzes and tubes; the advan- 
tages of the rifle action, and the principle upon which it depends ; essential 
points with regard to rifling ordnance; general principles of breaching; 
porition and employment of artillery in the field; considerations which reg- 
ulate the rapidity of artillery fire ; principles connected with the construction 
of artillery carriages ; general knuwledge of laboratory dutics. 

(e.) Embarking and disembarking horees ; management of horses on board ship. 

(.) To be able to define technical artillery terms, eic., in such a way as to make 
them understood by the non-commissioned officers and men under their 
command, such as.—i, point blank; 2, point biank range; 3, dispart; 4, 
chambers ; 5, preponderance; 6, different kinds of artillery fire; 7. how ele- 
vation gives an increase of range; 8. wind ; 9 deviation, etc.. etc. 

(g.) Subaiterus who have been one year or more in the horse brigade, or in a field 
battery, will be required, in addition to the foregoing subjects, to de thor- 
oughly acquainted with stable duties, and horse artillery or field battery 
movemeuts and details. All must have agencral knowledge of there subjects. 


167. Every officer, on becoming the thirtieth on the list of lieutenants, must 
be prepared to undergo the uired examination. Any officer, after four 
years’ service, may apply for such examination at an earlier period. 

168. Instructions will, from time to time, be issued to the general or other 
officer commanding districts or stations, to assemble a board, to consist of 
three officers, viz., a field officer (of the artillery, if possible), an officer of the 
staff, and a captain of artillery, or an officer of that corps who may already 
have passed the examination. Kither the gunnery instructor or the fire-master 
should, when practicable, be selected for this duty. If it be impossible to 
obtain a staff officer, a captain of the line should be substituted; if a second- 
officer of artillery cannot be had, an officer of eagineers should be substituted ; 
but either the president or one membcr must be of the artillery. 

169. That portion of the examination which can be best replied to in writ- 
ing will be conducted by means of questions prepared by the deputy adjutant- 

meral of artillery, and forwarded to the — officer commanding the 

trict. The vivd voce and practical examination will be conducted by the 
board of officers, who will satisfy themselves that the officer under examination 
not only possesses the requisite knowledge himself, but that he is able to 

“on that knowledge in a clear and satisfactory manner. 
70. The board will then forward, through the general officer, its report, 


together with the written answers, to the adjutant-general of the forces; and, 
in returning to him the written answers, the president of the board will certify 
that they are the bond fide performances of the candidates, without assistance. 
The written papers will then be examined by the deputy adjutant-general of 
artillery, and the result, together with the opinion of the board, reported to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 





APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION, 


ROYAL WARRANT OF OCTOBER 30, 1871. 


In pursaance of the abolition of the whole system of pur- 
chase, sale, or exchange for money, of commissions in the 
army, by Royal Warrant, dated July 20, 1871, certain changes 
in respect to first appointments, regimental promotion, and ex- 
changes, became necessary, and were provided for in the Royal 
Warrant issued October 30, 1871, which became operative on 
the first day of November following. By these regulations, 
the first step in official rank is that of Sub-Lieutenant ; the rank 
of Cornet and Ensign being no longer recognized. As a gene- 
ral rule, the final appointments will be given only to successful 
candidates at a competitive examination. These will be pro- 
bationary, and revocable in case the unfitness of the incum- 
bents shall be demonstrated by practical trial in their work 
From the Memorandum of the Secretary of War (Edward 
Cardwell), which accompanies the Warrant, we cite the fol- 
lowing as defining the present system of original appointments 
and promotion 


Commissions as Lieutenants will be given to all Cornets and Ensigns ap- 
pointed before the 26th of August, 1871, and to Cornets and Ensigns appointed 
since that date from the A List at Sandhurst, their commissions to date from 
the first of November. 

Commissions as Sub-Lieutenants will be given to: 

(a.) All other Cornets and Ensigns appointed after the 26th of August, 1871, 
the rank of Cornet and Ensign being abolished. 

(b.) Candidates who have passed the examination for Direct Commissions, 
in their turn as vacancies occur. 

(c.) Candidates for commissions in the Household Cavalry and Foot Guards 
who are nominated to fill the vacancies which occur in those regiments, before 
the date of the first competitive examination for Sub-Lieutenancies, and who 
pass a qualifying examination. 

2 (d.) Candidates from the Universities now on the Commander-in-Chief’s 

t. 


8 

Sub-Lieutenants will be attached for a year to regiments at home. They 
will then be required to go through a course of instruction, and on passing a 
practical professional examination, be commissioned to regiments as Lieuten- 
ants. They will be under strict discipline, and will be liable to be removed 
for unfitness, either moral or physical, and for misconduct. Those unsuited 
to the Cavalry may be transferred to the Infantry. 

In dating their commissions they will be allowed a portion, not exceeding 
one year, of their services as Sub-Lieutenants; the time allowed being deter- 
mined by the class of certificate they receive after their year’s regimental 
training, their conduct while under instruction, and their position at the final 
examination. Their service for retirement will reckon from the date of their 
commissions as Lieutenants. 

Candidates who have passed the examination for direct commissions, and 
have also passed satisfactorily through a year’s course of study at the Royal 
Military College before being appointed to be Sub-Lieutenants, and Sandhurst ' 
Cadets from the B List will be commissioned to regiments as Lieutenants on 
serving satisfactorily for twelve months with a regiment as Sub-Lieutenants. 

There are now a large number of supernumerary officers, and also a large 
number of candidates who have passed for commissions. 

The absorption of 1 Sgeesame gf officers will probably be completed, 
and the candidates who have passed for commissions have received their ap- 
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pointments in about two years from the present time, and personal appoint- 
ments in the Army will then only be given as follows: 

(a.) To successful candidates at a competitive examination. 

(o.) To non-commissioned officers recommended for promotion by the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 

e.) To candidates from the Universities. 

d.) To Queen’s Cadets, Indian Cadets, and Pages of Honor. 

e.) To Lieutenants of Militia. 

he competitive examination will be carried out by the Civil Service 
Commissioners; the standard of qualification being that recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Military Educatiou. Ample notice will be given of the 
first examination, and there will be no advantage in any applications being 
made for admission to be examined before the publication of such notice. 

Non-commissioned officers, on being selected for promotion, will pass an 
examination in certain professional subjects; and then, after twelve months’ 
satisfactory service as Sub-Lieutenants, will receive commissions as Lieuten- 
ants 

A certain number of Sub-Lieutenancies a year will be allotted to candi- 
dates who have passed the University examination specified in the Regulations. 
If they also pass the examination for the S ~ of B.A., they will be allowed 
two years’ extension of the limit of age. University candidates will be re- 
quired to give at least six months’ notice of their desire to be admitted into 
the Army. [fin any year there should be more candidates than appointments, 
the requisite number will be chosen Res eg between the candidates; 
after their appointment they will go through the same course as other Sub- 
Lieutenants. ’ 

There will be no vacancies for two years for any candidates from the 
Universities whose names are not now on the Commander-in-Chief’s list. 

Queen’s and Indian Cadets and Queen’s Pages will be required to pass 
& qualifying examination, which for the present will be the same as that 
recommended by the Royal Commission on Military Education. The nomina- 
tions will remain as heretofore. When appointed, Cadets and Pages will go 
through the same course as other Sub-Lieutenants. 

First appointments as Subalterns in the Militia will be made on the 
recommendation of the Lieutenants of counties. Candidates, before receiving 
their Commissions as Lieutenants in the Militia, will be required to pass a 
qualifying examination in general subjects equal to the standard fixed as 
necessary for a candidate fora Sub-Lieutenancy. They will next be required 
to be attached to a regiment of the Line for three months, or such time as 
may be necessary to teach them their drill, After serving with their Militia 
regiments for two annual trainings, they will be eligible for the appointment 
of Lieutenants in the Army. In order to obtain such an appointment they 
must be recommended by the commanding officer of their Mititia regiment, 
his recommendation being confirmed by the general officer commanding the 
district, and they will be required to pass an examination in professional sub- 
ects of the same kind as that which will be required of a Sub-Lieutenant 

fore he receives his commission as Lieutenant. 

The limits of age, except for non-commissioned officers, will be fixed’ 
at from seventeen to twenty for Sub-Lieutenants, the limit being raised to 
twenty-two in the case of candidates who have passed their examination for 
the degree of B.A, at the Universities, and from nineteen to twenty-two for 
Lieutenants from the Militia. 

In addition to the examinations hitherto required from regimental officers, 
those who are promoted to the rank of Captain after the fst of November 
will, before being promoted to the rank of Major, be required to pass a pro- 
fessional examination. 


The General Order promulgating the Royal Warrant and 
the Memorandum of Secretary Caldwell contains the following 
paragraph : ' 


His Royal hness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, in promul- 
gating these regulations to the Army, would desire to impress upon each indi- 
vidual officer, and especially upon those of junior standing who have still a 
name to make in the service, that Lory 4 must more than ever rely upon their 
own exertions, upon their professional knowledge and ability, upon their gen- 
eral character and conduct as officers, and the opinion with which they impress 
their military superiors, for advancement in the service. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONS. 


Examiners Employed by Council of Military Education. 


Mathematics.—Rev. Canon Heaviside, Norwich; Rev. W. N. Griffin, late 
Fellow and Tutor, St. John’s, Cambridge. 

Ciassics.—Rev. Osborne Gordon, D.D., late of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford; dah o W Decent, DCL. W Biobbing, BLA. Fellow of W 

English —G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. ; W. Stebbing, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Uxford. 

French.—M. Esquiros; M. Savoye. 

German.—Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. of European Languages, Oxford; C. 
Scbéll, Ph.D. 

Hindustani.—Prot. J. Dowson; Rev. W. D. Mallagan, M.A. 

Experimental Sciences.—Prof. Liveing, M.A., Prof. of Chemistry, Cambridge; 
Prof. Abel, Chemist to War Office. 

Natural Sciences.—Prof. Morris, F.G.8.; H. W. Bristow, F.R.S 

Drawing.—Lt. Col. H. Scott, R. E.; Rev. W. Kingsley, late Fellow and Tutor, 
Cambridge. 

Ttalian.—C. De Tivoli. 

Spanish.—Seiior Vives. 

Setapeen—La Chevalier da Costa Ricci. 

Duich.—Rev. Dr. Gehle. 

Modern Greek.—Rev. N. Morphinos. 

Danish.—Rev. J. Plenge. 

oe History.—Major G. P. Colley. 

~— and Practical Gunnery.—Lt.-Col. Hutchinson, R.E.; Major Mil- 

man, R.A 

Military Administration.—Major M. Petrie. 

Persian.—Col. Ouseley. 

Military Legian, Col. J. H. Laye, D.J.A. 

Artillery. ajor C. F. Yonng. 


In the evidence before the Military Education Committee, 
of July 13, 1869, the Secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion expressed the opinion that the entrance examination, both 
to Sandhurst and Woolwich, on subjects purely civil, might be 
conducted by the latter; and that the same and other subjects, 
in their scientific value, both in all qualifying and competitive 
examinations for direct commission and promotion, could be 
conducted by the same examiners, thereby securing cconomy, 
more uniformity in the methods and tests, and more satisfac- 
tory results. The staff of examiners should be composed of 
changing as well as of permanent members, and when the ser- 
vice is professional, an expert should be called in. The entire 
work of the Civil Service Commission, including the India 
Service, is done by one Commissioner, the Secretary, and his 
permanent examiners, with occasional assistants. 


Expenses of Council of Military Hducation. 
Year. 
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ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE AT SANDHURST. 


I. HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


Tne Royat Mmirary Cotitece at Sanpavrst was insti- 
tuted in 1799, on the persistent representations of its necessity 
and advantages, by General Le Marchant, an eminent and dis- 
tinguished officer, who met his death in actual service on the 
plains of Salamanca, in 1812. The report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners of 1855 and 1870 give the following particulars 
of the history and present condition : 


It commenced as a place of instruction for officers, in 1799. In 1801, the 
Junior Department was organized. The united departments took the name of 
the Royal Military College, and his Majesty George the Third was pleased by 
Royal Warrant to appoint a Supreme Board of Commissioners for the purpose 
of managing all the affairs of the College. 

An establishment and a course of study were recommended by this Board, 
and adopted in a Royal Warrant, passed in thc same year, 1801. From this 
date warrants were issued from time to time until the warrant of 1808, which 
cancels all former warrants, and still regulates the College. 

By this warrant, a Board of Commissioners was appointed, consisting of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary at War, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, the Quartermaster-General, the Adjutant-General, the Governor, 
and the Deputy-Governor of the College,—all for the time being. Certain 
other officers were added to these ex officio members. In the Board so consti- 
tuted were vested the control, direction, and management of all the affairs of 
the College. The College was to be under the immediate command of the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor, to be divided into a senior and junior depart- 
ment, cach to have its own course of study, under its own staff. 

A collegiate board was created to take cognizance of all matters relating to 
the interior economy of both departments. This board consisted of the Gov- 
ernor, the Deputy-Governor, and three other resident military authorities. 


The Royal Warrant of the 27th May, 1808, for regulating 
all matters relative to the Royal Military College, states the 
objects of the two departments of the College, as follows: 


The Senior Department of the Royal Military College is established for 
the purpose of instructing officers in the scientific parts of their profession, 
with a view of enabling them the better to discharge their duty when acting 
in command of regiments (the situation in which they can best recommend 
themselves to Us, and be entitled to hope for advancement in the higher sta- 
tions of Our service), and, at the same time, of qualifying them for being 
employed in the Quartermaster-General’s and Adjutant-General’s Departments. 
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The Junior Department of the Royal Military College is appropriated to 
the instruction of those who, from early life, are intended for the military 
profession, and who, by this means, may be grounded in science previously to 
their obtaining commissions in Our army. 

This department of the College is also intended to afford a provision for 
the sons of meritorious officers, who have fallen or been disabled in the ser- 
vice of their country, and the means of education to the sons of those officers 
who belong to Our regular service. 


The first of the departments organized was thus the Senior 
Department, which was established at High Wycombe, in 
1799, although it would seem that classes for the military 
instruction of officers had been in existence previous to that 
year. The origin of the Senior Department is thus described 
in the evidence given by Sir Howard Douglas before the Select 
Committee on Sandhurst : 


General Jarry, who was the first Commandant of the Senior Department, 
was a Frencluuan, highly educated in France, who entered the service of Prus- 
sia a short time before the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, and was 
on the personal staff of Frederic the Second through the whole of that war. 
He returned to France, and became afterward one of the generals of the French 
army; and, in the year 1795, defected from the French army, and came to 
London, where he soon became very generally known as a man of eminent 
talent, perfectly master of the science and the practice of his profession, and, 
from his having served so long about the person and on the staff of Frederic 
the Second, full of the most interesting anecdotes and instructive details con- 
nected with that war. General Le Marchant, having formed an acquaintance 
with General Jarry, in London, it occurred to him that, if General Jarry could 
be engaged to give lectures to a certain number of young officers who might 
be disposed to go and reside where the general might attend, it would be very 
advantageous to the service. General Jarry was so engaged. A house was 
taken at High Wycombe ; a considerable number of the rising young officers of 
the day became his students,—Sir George Murray, Sir Henry Bunbury, Sir 
Richard Bourke, General Richardson, and a great many others. General Jarry 
soon found that the rudiments of military science in the British army were not 
sufficiently known to enable all the students to profit by his instruction, and 
recommended that mathematical, and fortification, and other classes, should be 
established; and, accordingly, Mr. Dalby, a mathematical professor, M. St. 
Denis, professor of fortification, and M. Polchet, of the Polytechnic School, 
were engaged ; and in this way thd Senior Department was established. 


General Jarry became commandant of the establishment on 
its institution, and, in 1804, Sir Howard Douglas himself was 
appointed to assist General Jarry, as superintendent. 

The formation of the Junior Department had probably been 
determined upon from the time when the Senior Department 
was established. It was actually organized in 1801, when it 
was established at Great Marlow, and, in the year 1803, con- 
sisted of 200 cadets; the Senior Department being, at the 
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same time, composed of 30 students. Each department had 
at this time its own commandant, superintendent, and special 
staff of instructors (7 for the Senior, and 19 for the Junior 
Department); while there was, in addition, a general staff, 
consisting of a governor, lieutenant-governor, and other officials, 
for the two departments, which, although in separate localities, 
together constituted the Royal Military College. 

The Royal Warrant of 27th May, 1808, fixed the establish- 
ment on a still larger scale, as follows: 


1 Governor, 1 Lieutenant-Governor, 1 Inspector-General of Instruction. 

Senior Department.—1 Commandant, 1 Adjutant, 30 Students. 

Junior Department.—1 Commandant, 1 Major, 4 Captains of Companies, 412 
Gentlemen Cadets. 

Staff.—1 Chaplain and Librarian and Superintendent of Religious and Clas- 
sical Instruction, 1 Agent, 1 Secretary to the Board of Commissioners, 1 Pay- 
master, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon. 


The number of professors is not fixed by the warrant, but, 
in 1810, 5 were employed at the Senior, and 32 at the Junior 
Department. In 1815, the number of professors was 6 at the 
former, and 36 at the latter. 

The establishment, with slight modifications, continued as 
above throughout the period of the war which terminated in 
1815; but shortly after the conclusion of peace reductions be- 
gan, in consequence of the recommendations made in the report 
of the Finance Committee of 1817, and at the same time the 
course of instruction in the Junior Department was made of a 
much less military character than it had originally been. 

The Senior Department was, as has been stated, originally 
established at High Wycombe, and the Junior Department, as 
there was not sufficient accommodation for it at the same place, 
was, on its institution, placed. at Great Marlow. It is proba- 
ble, however, that it was intended from the first that the Mil- 
itary College should be at Sandhurst, and it appears that, as 
early as 1801, the greater part of the estate at Sandhurst had 
been purchased. Owing, however, to doubts having subse- 
quently arisen as to the eligibility of Sandhurst as a site for 
the college, the works there do not appear to have been com- 
menced until 1809; and it was eventually determined that the 
Junior Department alone should be placed there, the Senior 
Department being accommodated at Farnham. In 1812, the 
Senior Department went to the quarters prepared for them at 
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the latter place, and about the same time the Junior Depart- 
ment was removed to Sandhurst. In 1820, in consequence of 
' the space left vacant by the reductions which had then been 
“eg - made in the Junior Department, the Senior Department was 
transferred to Sandhurst; its separate military staff was at the 
same time abolished, the number of students at it was reduced 
to 15, and the number of instructors to 2. It continued in 
i>" this state down to the time of its conversion into the Staff 
BS College, which took place in January, 1858. The Junior De- 
partment was also, by successive reductions, brought, in 1832, 
to the state in which it stood in 1855, at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
the number of cadets having been reduced to 180, divided into 
two companies, In the year 1832, also, the Parliamentary 
votes in aid of the College, which, in 1815, had amounted, for 
the Junior Department alone, to £34,000, entirely-eeased, and, 
from this time up to 1855, the College was not only self-sup- 
. porting, but, in some years, actually paid money into-the Ex- 
in chequer. 

In the year 1855, in consequence of attention having fre- 
quently been drawn in P#fliament to the state of Sandhurst, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into th® condition of the Royal Military College. 
The establishment of the College was, at that time, as follows: 
























1 Governor, 1 Lieutenant-Governor. 

; Senior Department.—2 Instructors, 15 Students. 

i Junior Department.—1 Major and Superintendent of Studies, 2 Captains of 
Companies, 180 Gentlemen Cadets, 1 Chaplain, 1 Secretary to the Board of 
Commissioners, 1 Paymaster and Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Sur- 
geon, 1 Riding Master, 16 Instructors. a 









This continued without material alteration to be the establish- 


ad - ment until 1858. 
The instructors undertook the following branches : 






(A.) Senior Department.—1, Mathematics and Fortification. 1. Military 
Surveying. 

(B.) Junior Department.—3. Mathematics. 2. Fortification. 3. Military 
Drawing and Surveying. 1. Landscape Drawing. 2. History, Geography, 
and Latin. 3. French, 2. German. [The seniors in these branches also gave 
instruction to the Senior Department. ] 









‘a The Chaplain also gave instruction in History. 
The title of Major and Superintendent of Studies dates from 
the year 1842, For some years previously, the offices of Adju 
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tant, Paymaster, and Superintendent of Studies, had been com- 
bined in the person of one officer, Major Proctor. On his 
retirement, in 1842, Lieut.-Colonel Prosser was appointed Major 
and Superintenddft of Studies—an office which has been re- 
tained to the present day—and the appointment of Adjutant 
was abolished. 

At the time of the inquiry by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons (1855), the Junior Department of the Col- 
lege was a school for boys. The limits of age for admission 
were from 13 to 15. Candidates were admitted by application 
to the Governor, on passing a qualifying examination, before 
the professors of the college, in elementary subjects of ordinary 
education. The maximum term of residence was four years, 
the average period being three years. The course of study 
was intended to complete the general education of the youth, 
in addition to giving him military instruction, and included 
history, geography, and Latin, as well as more professional 
subjects. ; 

The system of instruction which prevailed at the College 
at that time is described as follows by Mr. Twisden, now 
professor of mathematics at the Staff College: 


The instruction and examinations in the Junior Department were, in the 
year 1855, conducted on the following: system: There was a division of the 
department into upper and lower school; but, practically, the division was of 
little importance. The most important division was made by the line which, 
in each separate branch of instruction, divided the cadets in the Board class 
from those not in the Board class. 

A cadet was in a Board class who was actually preparing for the public 
examination, which took place before the ‘‘ Board of Commissioners for Reg- 
ulating the Affairs of the Institution.’”” The Board was, however, in most 
cases, represented by not more than one or two of its members. In any given 
subject, a cadet had to pass through certain grades of elementary instruction 
before he could be placed in a Board class. Moreover, he was only moved 
from one grade of elementary instruction to another on passing examinations, 
which were held monthly by the senior instructors in the several subjects. 
The junior instructors reported those of their cadets whom they regarded as 
ready for promotion, and the senior ascertained that the proper degree of pro- 
ficiency was obtained. Thus, in mathematics, a cadet had to pass examina- 
tions in Fractions and Decimals, mixed numbers, Rule of Three, Interest, and 
Square Root, Algebra up'to the end of Quadratic Equations, and logarithms,— 
four successive examinations in all. He had then to spend a half year in the 
study of Euclid’s Geometry before admission to the Board class. It will be 
understood that all the cadets were not examined monthly, but only such as were 
reported as fit for examination ; so that any one cadet might pass a long time 
without examination, or he might be examined for several successive grades in 
one subject, and not undergo any examination in another. There was, in fact, 
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scarcely any mutual dependence of one branch of instruction upon another. 
I believe the only exceptions to this were, that a cadet was required to have 
passed his examination in algebra before getting into the lowest fortitfica- 
tion class, and to have gained a certain proficiency in military drawing before 
getting into the surveying class. . 

The Board class in each branch was taught by the senior instructor in that 
branch, except that the Board class of history was taught by the chaplain. 
When a cadet had passed an examination in any subject before the Board, he 
was said to have taken up astep. The steps which it was possible for him to 
take up were as follows, and I have arranged them in three groups, for conve- 
niences of reference: 
A.—({1.) Euclid’s Geometrv. (2.) Fortification. (3.) Surveying. 
B.—(4.) Trigonometry and Mensuration. (5.) Attack and Defence of Forti- 
fication. 0S.) History and Gedgraphy. (7.) Latin. (8.) French. (9.)German. 

C.—(10.) Elements of Meq§anics. (11.) Elements of Coérdinate Geometry 
and Differential Calculus. 





To gain a commission without purchase, it was necessary to take up the three 
steps in the group A, and any three in the group B,—sixin all. Butif a cadet 
took up more than six steps, the fact was mentioned in the certificate given him 
on leaving the College. For gaining this honorary distinction, the steps marked 
in group C were allowed to count; but I believe not otherwise. I may men- 
tion that, in many cases, more than six steps were taken up. 

The process of examination before the Board was this: About seven weeks 
before the end of the half year, the senior instructor in each branch reported 
the cadets in his branch whom he thought capable of taking a step. Thus the 
senior instructor or professor of mathematics reported those cadets in the 
Euclid Board class whom he judged capable of taking up the step. Shortly 
after, these cadets were examined before the Lieutenant-Governor; about a 
week before the end of the half year, they were examined again, on this occa- 
sion, before the Governor; lastly, they were examined publicly before the 
Board. Failure was possible in either of these examinations, and not unfre- 
quently occurred at the preliminary examinations, and sometimes, though 
rarely, at the Board examination. The effect of failure was, that the cadet 
could not pass his step without going through his examinations at the end of 
the next half year. 

The examinations were conducted entirely vivd voce. The Governor’s and 
Lieutenant-Governor’s examinations were searching; they sometimes lasted 
from six to seven hours; but, of course, the cadets, severally, were under 
exantination only during a part of that time. The Board examination, though 
less searching, was a real examination. A cadet under examination had not 
the least notion of what was going to be asked, except that it was fairly within 
the subject of the step. 

The system thus briefly described was invented by Major Proctor, who was 
at first Adjutant, and, afterward, Superintendent of Studies. It was in opera- 
tion, at all events, as early as the year 1818. It was open to several objections ; 
but it possessed this capital advantage, that it was calculated to bring, and, in 
point of fact, brought a large majority of the cadets np to a certain moderately 
high standard of proficiency. The instructors were under no temptation to 
take great pains with a few clever boys, and to neglect the rest; they were 
nearly sure to assist every cadet showing the least inclination to work, and to 
assist those most who were in need of assistance. 

On the other hand, the system failed to supply a cadet of superior ability 
with a motive to attain a high degree of proficiency in any given subject. The 
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utmost attained was, that cadets of more than ordinary ability were encouraged 
to attain the standard of proficiency in more than the necessary six subjects. 
The system was also open to the serious objection that, under it, the cleverest 
cadets got through their course quickly. This was bad for them, for it had 
the effect of bringing their school-education to an early end; and it was bad 
for the institution, because the eldest cadets were not the most intelligent. 

I must be allowed to add, that my experience of the examinations by 
vivd voce has given me a very lively sense of the value of that kind of exami- 
nation ; and, though it is not adapted for all subjects, and, where many have to 
be examined, takes too much time, yet it might be used under many circum- 
stances with very great advantage, and I regard its total disuse since the year 
1858 as a very serious error. 

I have mentiened above the fact of the Junior Department being divided 
into an under and upper school. I may add that there were six classes,—three 
in each school, and two removes in each class. I believe that this was the 
remains of an earlier organization, which, without being formally abrogated, 
was, by degrees, nearly obliterated by the introduction of the step system. 
The only thing that kept up the distinction between upper and lower school 
was, that a cadet, to be in a Board class, had to pass into upper school. he 
three classes in the upper school did not have a nominal existence in 1851. 

With respect to the Senior Department, a somewhat different system was 
followed. The course was one of two years; but, in the case of officers who 
had been cadets, the course was one of a yearanda half. There was an exam- 
ination held at the end of each half year on the subject of the half year’s 
course. The method of examination resembled that in use in the Junior 
Department. The subjects comprised in the course are mentioned in a paper 
printed on page 215 of the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Sandhurst (1855). 

In certain respects, officers might do more than the prescribed course, and 
obtain honorary mention, e. g., they might do extra plans; they might take 
up a certain amount of analytical mathematics, with a portion of Poisson’s 
“ Traité de Mécanique,” and of Laplace’s ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste.’’ I have by me 
‘the synopsis of the ordinary course of mathematics in use before the year 
1858; but, as the heads of it are given in the paper above referred to, it is 
unnecessary to give any details about it. 

The Report of the Select Committee of 1855 contained va- 
rious suggestions for the improvement of both departments of 
the College, but did not propose to alter the ¢haracter of the 
Junior Department as a place of juvenile education. The only 
practical results of the report were, the establishment of Queen’s 
cadetships, and the revision of the rates of payment required 
from all classes of cadets, The institution of Queen’s cadet- 
ships was determined upon by the Government in 1856, but 
the other alteration was not immediately carried out, and no 
modification of importance in the constitution of the College 
ensued from the recommendations of the Committee. It was 
not until the general reorganization of the system of military 
education which took place in 1857 that any important change 
was made in regard to the Military College. 
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It appears to have been decided at the end of 1856 by Lord 
Panmure, then Secretary of State for War, that an amalga- 
mation of the Junior Department of Sandhurst with the lower 
classes of Woolwich should be effected. The Council of Mili- 
tary Education, on their appointment, in April, 1857, were 
dirested to suggest the mode in which this amalgamation could 
be. carried out, taking, as their starting point, the principle 
that Sandhurst was to be converted from a school for boys 
into a college for young men, with the age of admission rang- 
ing from 16 to 18. 

The proposed plan having been approved, an announcement 
was made, in December, 1857, that the education of candidates 
for all arms of the service, who did not obtain commissions by 
direct appointments, would be given at Sandhurst; that en- 
tragce would be obtained by competitive examination, open to 
candidates between the ages of 16 and 18; that the period of 
study would be two years, and would be terminated by a com- 
petitive examination, the most successful candidates in which 
would be permitted to select the Engineers or Artillery, accord- 
ing to the number of vacancies in those corps, or would re- 
ceive commissions without purchase in the Cavalry, Guards, 
or Line. Those who selected the Ordnance corps were to be 
removed to the school of application at Woolwich. 

Almost simultaneously with this notification, appeared a 
General Order, announcing the conversion of the Senior De- 
partment into the Staff College, which was then placed under 
a separate commandant and staff of instructors,—the Junior 
Department being henceforward called the Cadet College. 

An examination for admission to Sandhurst, under the regu- 
lations described above, took place in January, 1858, when 24 
candidates were admitted to the College. On the 26th of 
April, however, a resolution was passed by the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Monsell, in consequence of which 
the plan for the amalgamation of Woolwich and Sandhurst was 
necessarily abandoned ; and, in May, 1858, revised regulations 
were issued, which again placed Sandhurst on the footing of 
an entirely distinct establishment from Woolwich. In these 
regulations, however, a new provision was introduced, by which 
a cadet at the Military College was, if otherwise eligible, per- 
mitted to compete at the examination for admission to Wool- 
wich, without his position at Sandhurst being affected by failure 
in this examination. This regulation has been retained. 
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The large increase in the numbers of the College which was 
contemplated by the amalgamation scheme was not carried out, 
the establishment still remaining at 180 cadets, divided into 
two companies. At the same time, the other alterations recom- 
mended by the Council in the constitution and course of study 
of the College were brought into effect? Since this period the 
system of juvenile military instruction, which had been already 
abandoned at Woolwich, has been discontinued at Sandhurst. 
The establishment was converted from a school for boys into 
a college for young men, the minimum age for admission being 
placed at 16; while the course of instruction—the length of 
which was fixed at two years—was made almost entirely pro- 
fessional. The principle of competition was adopted as the 
condition of admission, although not to so full an extent as at 
Woolwich, the candidate for Sandhurst being required to apply 
to the Commander-in-Chief, in oraer to have his name entered 
on the list of competitors. The entrance examinations for 
admission to the College, and the final examinations fer com- 
missions, were placed under the control of the Council of Mili- 
tary Education; and the whole method ot instruction was 
revised, the old system of “steps” being abandoned. 

For many years, up to this time, the College had been almost 
entirely self-supporting. The orphan-class of cadets, estab- 
lished by the Royal Warrant of 1808, who had received a 
gratuitous education, had, after successive reductions, been 
finally abolished in 1822 ; and, though the sons of officers were 
still educated at reduced rates, the system had been gradually 
introduced of affording them this advantage without expense 
to the public, by increasing the rates paid by the sons of pri- 
vate gentlemen. This system, which had been animadverted 
on by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1855, was altered on the reorganization of the College, in 1858 ; 
the rates of payment from all classes were reduced, and the 
principle was, at least partially, adopted, of defraying, by a 
Parliamentary vote, the difference between the actual cost of 
the education of a cadet and the lower rates charged for the 
sons of officers. The first public announcement of the institu- 
tion of Queen’s cadetships, the holders of which were to receive 
a gratuitous education, was also made in 1858. Since this 
period, a large part of the expense of the College has been 
borne by the publié. 
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Some addition to the instructional staff was made in the year 
1858, in consequence of the general changes introduced at that 
time in the system and subjects of instruction; and, in the 
same year, the office of Adjutant—which had been abolished 
in the year 1842—was revived, in consequence of the strong 
representations of the Governor, Lt.-Gen. Sir H. D. Jones. 

The next important change in the organization of the Col- 
lege was in 1862. After the abandonment of the scheme for 
the amalgamation of Woolwich and Sandhurst, the Council of 
Military Education turned their attention to the subject of 
enlarging the latter establishment, with the view of making it 
a general military college, through which all candidates for 
commissions in any branch of the service, except the Artillery 
and Engineers, should be required to pass, The general out- 
line of a scheme having this object in view was submitted by 
the Council as early as July, 1858, to General Peel, then Sec- 
retary of State for War. It was still under consideration 
when General Peel left office, in the summer of 1859, and was 
again brought under the notice of his successor, Lord Herbert, 
in August of that year. 

After some consideration, the general principle of the scheme 
was sanctioned by Lord Herbert, in December, 1849; but no 
immediate steps were taken for carrying the plan into opera- 
tion. At the end of 1860, however, the Council were directed 
to draw up a detailed scheme of organization for the College, 
on the assumption that all candidates for commissions in the 
Cavalry, Guards, and Infantry, would be required to pass 
through a year’s course of instruction there; a vote was also 
included in the estimates of 1861 for commencing the enlarge- 
ment of the buildings, with the ultimate object of providing 
accommodation for 600 cadets. The details of the scheme 
were, after some correspondence, fully matured, and were on 
the point of being submitted to Her Majesty for approval, with 
the view of the new system coming into effect on the lst of 
January, 1862, The plan, however, met with very great oppo- 
sition, both in the House of Commons and from the authorities 
of the universities, who regarded it as necessarily leading to 
the exclusion of university men from the army. . In conse- 
quence of this opposition, the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, toward the end of the session of 1861, announced, in the 
House of Commons, that the new system should not come into 
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operation until Parliament had had a further opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon it. The original plan was also 
so far modified that the extension of the College was limited 
to providing accommodation first for 500, and then for 400 
cadets, in the first instance; but the abolition of appointments 
to direct commissions, and the system of passing all candidates 
for commissions in-the Line through the College, were still 
contemplated, though the commencement of the system was 
deferred until the Ist July, 1862. 

The question was in this state at the time of the death of 
Lord Herbert, in August, 1861. Sir,George Lewis, who suc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State for War, having, during the 
recess, reconsidered the question, announced, shortly after the 
commencement of the session of 1862, that it had been deter- 
mined to abandon the idea of requiring all candidates for com- 
missions in the Line to pass through the College, and that the 
system of appointments to direct commissions by purchase 
would be maintained. At the same time, it was proposed that 
non-purchase commissions should in future only be obtained 
by passing through Sandhurst, and that an enlargement of 
the College to 336 cadets should take place, to provide’ for the 
increased number of non-purchase commissions caused by the 
amalgamation of the Indian with the Imperial Army. 

Even in this modified form, the plan for the extension of the 
College appears to have been viewed with considerable jealousy 
by the House of Commons. A vote adverse to it was actually 
at first carried ; but the question having, in consequence of the 
representations of Sir George Lewis, been reconsidered, the 
plan proposed by the Government was at length agreed to. 
Regulations for the College on the new footing were issued 
on the Ist May, 1862. These regulations form the basis of the 
present system of the College. 

One of the most important changes made at this time was 
the great increase in the number of free commissions placed 
at the disposal of the College. Under the old system which 
existed prior to 1858, while the institution was still a mere 
place of juvenile education, all cadets who passed in the six 
“ steps,” to which allusion has been made, received free com- 
missions; but there was, strictly speaking, no competition for 
such commissions. After the alteration in the age of admis- 
sion to the College, and the general revision of the course of 


, 
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instruction which took place in 1858, a limited number of free 
commissions were*bestowed upon those cadets who stood high- 
est in the final examination. A large number of these appoint- 
ments, however, still remained in the gift of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and were granted to candidates whe passed the 
ordinary examination for direct commissions, Since 1862, all 
non-purchase commissions have been reserved for cadets at 
the Royal Military College, with the exception of a small 
number (not exceeding on an average 12 annually) bestowed 
upon non-commissioned officers promoted from the ranks, and 
upon gentlemen who have held the appointment of page to 
Her Majesty. The commissions given to the latter are exclu- 
sively in the Foot Guards, and their number seldom exceeds 
one in each year. The free commissions allotted to the College 
are thrown open to competition among the cadets, with the 
exception of those reserved for Queen’s and Indian cadets. 
Both of these classes of cadets have, since the institution of 
Indian cadetships, which took place simultaneously with the 
change of the College system, in August, 1862, been entitled 
to receive free commissions on passing a qualifying examination 
at the énd of their term of residence. 

The course of study at the College was, at the same time, 
considerably modified, with the view of allowing its comple- 
tion, under ordinary circumstances, in one year, instead of two 
years, as formerly,—the maximum term of residence being 
fixed at a year and a half. An attempt was also made to ren- 
der the course more strictly professional, and better adapted 
to qualify a young officer for the performance of ordinary reg- 
imental duties immediately on joining his corps, by the intro- 
duction of instruction in military law, interior economy, ete. 

The age of admission was fixed at 16 to 20 for candidates 
for the Infantry, and 16 to 22 for those for the Cavalry,—an 
extension of a year in these limits being for the first time 
introduced in favor of students at the universities. A further 
privilege held out to the latter class of candidates was that, 
while others could only obtain admission by competitive éxam- 
ination, the fact of having passed certain university examina- 
tions was of itself made a qualification for admission. These 
concessions, which, at first, were made to the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, have been since extended te 
the other universities. 
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The number of cadets was never raiséd to the extent con- 
templated in the plan proposed by Sir George Lewis. It was 
originally intended that the College should accommodate 336 
cadets, divided into four companies of 84 each ; but the estab- 
lishment was ultimately fixed at 250. This increase, however 
(the numbers having, previously to 1862, been 180), led to the 
addition, in August, 1862, of a third company to the two in 
which the cadets had been previously divided. An additional 
captain was appointed to command this company, and, at the 
same time, three subaltern officers (one to each company) were, 
for the first time, added to the strength of the establishment, 
to assist the captains in the charge of the companies. Simul- 
taneously with this, an important alteration was made in the 

‘discipline of the College, by abolishing the system which had 
hitherto prevailed of employing the sergeants to assist in main- 
taining discipline by reporting the cadets for offences committed 
against the regulations. ~ 

The increase in the establishment also necessitated in this 
year an augmentation of the staff of instructors. 

The ‘establishment of the Royal Military College in 1863, 
after the change of system had come into effect, was as follows: 

General Staff.—1 Governor, 1 Chaplain, 1 Paymaster, 1 Quartermaster, 1 
Surgeon, 1 Assistant-Surgeon, 1 Riding Master. 

Staff College.—1 Commandant, 1 Adjutant, 9 Professors, 30 Students. 

Cadet College.—1 Lieutenant-Governor, 1 Major and Superintendent of 
Studies, 3 Captains of Companies, 3 Subalterns, 250 Gentlemen Cadets, 1 Adju- 
tant, 40 Professors and Instructors, of whom two were employed also at the 
Staff College. 

The organization of the College has undergone no material 
alteration since 1863, with the exception of the abolition of 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and the substitution for it 
of that of Commandant of the Cadet College. The change, 
though decided upon in 1862, was not carried out during the 
tenure of office of the officer who, at that time, held the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor, and did not actually take effect 
until 1864. The Lieutenant-Governor, though nominally the 
deputy of the Governor, had exercised no control over the 
Commandant of the Staff College from the time of the insti- 
tution of the latter establishment, in 1858. His functions were 
limited to the Cadet College, of which he was virtually, though 
not nominally, the Commandant. 

The establishment of cadets was raised in 1865 to 300, and 
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some slight alterations have, at various times, been made in 
the number of professors and instructors ; ‘but, in its general 
character, the establishment at the present time remajns as it 
"was in 1863. 

The modifications which have since been made consist chiefly 
in the reduction of the higher limit of age for admission to 19 
for all branches of the service (retaining, however, the former 
exception in favor of students from the universities) ; the dis- 
continuance of the study of military law, etc.; and the exten- 
sion of the ordinary course of residence from one year to a 
year and a half. 

In regard to discipline, the system of assigning marks for 
good conduct, which was introduced by the regulations of 
1862, has been discontinued, owing to practical difficulties 
which were found to occur in carrying out the system with 
uniformity. At the beginning of 1868, an alteration was 
introduced in the powers of the professorial staff with regard 
to the maintenance of discipline. Previously to this period 
they had exercised no disciplinary powers; they have since 
been required to take notice of all offences which come within 
their cognizance, either in or out of study, and have been 
empowered to place a cadet in arrest pending an inquiry into 
the offence. Even at the present time, however, the professors 
have no power of punishment, this power being confined to the 
military staff of the College. : 

According to the Royal Warrant of 1808, the four compa- 
nies of cadets were placed upon the establishment of the army, 
and every one admitted to the College received a warrant of 
gentleman cadet, with the daily pay of 2s. 6d. Down to the 
year 1857, the regulations for admission to the College con- 
tained the provision that, “in conformity to the Royal War- 
rant, dated the 27th of May, 1808, all gentlemen cadets at the 
Royal Military College are subject to the Articles of War.” 
This provision appears to have been omitted from all regula- 
tions published on the recommendation of the Council of 
Military Education since the reorganization of the College, 
which took place at the beginning of 1858. At the present 
time, a cadet, on admission, is required to sign a declaration 
“to conform, in every respect, to Her Majesty’s Regulations, 
and to the rules and discipline of the service.” 

The Board of Commissioners, at the time of the report of 
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the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1855, still 
continued to administer all the affairs of the Royal Military 
College, in virtue of the wide powers vested in them by the 
Royal Warrant of 1808, For some years previously to this, 
however, the War Office had exercised considerable control 
over the financial acts of the Board. On the appointment of 
the Council of Military Education, in 1857, the latter body 
began to superintend the course of instruction at the College, 
their attention having been directed to this subject in the first 
instructions issued to them on fheir appointment. At the 
beginning of 1858, they commenced to conduct the examina- 
tions for admission, and, by a Royal Warrant of the Ist Octo- 
ber, 1858, they were formally appointed Visitors of the Col- 
lege, and required to report to the Commander-in-Chief upon 
the instruction given at it. The power of recommending either 
the appointment or removal of the professors and instructors 
was, by the same warrant, placed in their hands. 

The original warrant of 1808 has never been cancelled, and 
the powers vested by it in the Board of Commissioners still, 
therefore, nominally remain in force, except so far as by the 
warrant of 1858. Since this time, however, the conrgtion 
of the Commissioners with the management of the College 
has been gradually diminished. In 1863, the office of Secre- 
tary to the Board was abolished, his financial duties being 
transferred to the Paymaster of the College, and the perform- 
ance of his other duties being provided for in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office. The discipline of the College still 
remains nominally under the superintendence of the Commis- 
sioners; but, even in regard to this point, their interference, 
except when questions of considerable importance have arisen, 
appears to have been little called for. Their duties of late 
years seem to have been principally confined to business con- 
nected with thé management of the College property, imregard 
to which, although the estate is now formally vested in the 
Secretary of State for War, the former powers of the Commis- 
sioners are reserved. 

The attendance in the College, since its reorganization, has 
been as follows, viz. : 

1855 - ° 


1862 - 
1865 
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Staff of Government and Instruction, 1871-2. 


President.—Duke of Cambridge, Field Marshal. 
Vice-President.—Rt.. Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary of War. 
Governor.—Lt.-Gen. Sir D. A. Cameron. 
Assistant.—Col. J. E. Addison, 
Paymaster.—Major Oliver Nicolls. 
Chaplain.—Rev. E. J. Rogers, M.A. 
| tamer gl —John Davies. 

y= ee —A. McLean, M.D. 

mt Surgeon.—John Greig, M.]. 

Riding- Master.—Capt. C. C. rooke. ° 
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Adjutont, pr ave Ww. ey eo 
Gentl Cadets.—Lt.-Col. W. R. Farmar, Lt.-Col. 
attred P. Bowlby, Capt. Hi . E, Couper. 


Staff of Instruction. 


Mathematics and Arithmetic.—Rev. J. W. Vintner, Rev. Alfred Deck, G. 
Hester, J. P. Ketley. 

Fortification. —Capt. G. a Lt. E. D. C. O’Brien, Capt. H. L. Mitchell. 

Military Surveying.—Capt. Paterson. 

Military History.—Capt. E. M. Jones. 
eT Drawing.—Capt. E. A. Anderson, Capt. C. W. Fothergill, Capt. 

Leir. 

- Landscape Drawing.—Robert eee 

am Language.—J. Balagué. 

logy. —T. R. Jones. 
Chany. —Edm. Atkinson, Ph.D. 





o STAFF COLLEGE. 


Commandant.—Col. E. B. Hamley, C.B. 
Adjutant.—Major A. 8. Jones. 


Professors and Instructors. 


HMathematics.—Rev. J. F. Twisden, T. Savage. 

Military History.—Major C. Adams. 

Fortification and Artillery.—Capt. H. Schaw. 

Military Topography.—Major 8. B. Farrell, Royal Engineers. 
Military Administration.—Capt. W. Walker. 

French.—A. A. De Charente. 

German.—Dr. Overbeck. 

Hindustani.—J. Dowson. 

Military Drawing.—Capt. E. A. Anderson. 
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QUEEN’S AND INDIAN CADETSHIPS. 

Tue creation of Queen’s cadetships originated in the recom- 
mendations of the select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Sandhurst. At the time the Committee reported (in the 
year. 1855) the age of admission to Sandhurst was from 13 to 
15; in the following year, however, at the time the‘ recom- 
mendations of the Committee were adopted by the Govern- 
ment, it was in contemplation to raise the minimum age for 
admission to the College to 16; and it was consequently de- 
cided that, in order to meet the case of those who under the 
former regulations would have been admitted as Queen’s 
cadets at a younger age, a special allowance of 40/. a year 
might, at the discretion of the Secretary of State, be granted 
to a candidate qualified for a Queen’s cadetship, at the 
age of 13, to assist him in his preparatory education, until 
he attained the age at which he would be eligible for admis- 
sion to the College. This arrangement was sanctioned by 
the Treasury in 1856, and at first the results of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee seem to have been con- 
fined to granting candidates the special allowance in aid of 
their preparatory education, as no cadet entered until 189. 

The first public announcement of the institution of Queen’s 
cadetships, and of the regulations under which they were to 
be granted, was made by a General Order, dated Horse 
Guards, 5th January, 1858, It had by this time been finally 
determined to fix the ordinary minimum age for admission to 
Sandhurst at 16; but an exception was made in favor of the 
Queen’s cadets, who were to be admitted one year younger,— 
at the age of 15. The following were among the regulations: 


These cadetships, of which there are twenty in all, are confined to the sons 
of officers of the army, Royal navy, and Royal marines, who have fallen in 
action, or have died of wounds received in action, or of diseases contracted on 
active service, and who have left their families in reduced circumstances. 

Gentlemen cadets on this class are educated gratuitously. 

The nominations, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for War, 
are made by the Commander-in-Chief for the army, in the proportion of 15 
cadetships, and by the First Lord of the Admiralty for the navy and marines, 
in that of five cadetships,—to whom applications are to be made. 

No candidate can be admitted under the age of 15, nor above that of 17. 

. Ina case where the services of the father and the circumstances of the 
family are deemed such as to constitute a claim, a candidate ineligible for im- 
mediate admission, on account of his not having attained the proper age, but 
being a promising youth, may, at the discretion of the Secretary of State for 
War, be allowed an addition to the compassionate allowance, with the especial 
view of. promoting his education, until he is eligible for admission. 


The regulations under which Queen’s cadets are at present 
nominated are similar to the above, with the exception that 
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the wording of the phrase “diseases contracted on active . 
service” has been altered to “diseases contracted on service 
abroad,” and that Queen’s cadets, like other candidates, are 
not now admitted until the age of 16. An addition to the 
“ Compassionate Allowance,” not exceeding 40/. a year, may 
at the same time be granted to a candidate after the age of 
13, in order to assist him in his education until he becomes 
eligible for admission to the College. The number of Queen’s 
cadetships (20) includes both those who have entered, and 
those to whom the educational allowance is granted previ- 
ously to their admission, 

From the first institution of Queen’s cadetships, the candi- 
dates nominated to them have been admitted to the College 
on passing a qualifying examination, and have received a gra- 
tuitous education ; they were, however, originally required to 
compete for commissions without purchase, with other candi- 
dates, at the end of the College course. The privilege of ob- 
taining a free commission on passing merely a qualifying ex- 
amination was not extended to them until the institution of 
the Indian cadetships in 1862. As ‘it was found necessary to 
exempt the Indian cadets from competitiom with other candi- 
dates for commissions without purchase, a similar privilege 
was extended to the Queen’s cadets. Both classes of cadets, 
in addition to their free education and maintenance, receive 
clothing and pocket money. 

The institution of Indian cadetships at Sandhurst took place 
in consequence of the transfer of the government of India 
from the East India Company to the Crown, and the subse- 
quent amalgamation of the Indian and Imperial forces. 

The notice of the admission of Indian cadets to the establish- 
ment appears for the first time in the College regulations of 
1st May, 1862. Their number, like that of the Queen’s 
cadets, is limited to 20. They are nominated, under the pro- 
visions of Acts 21 & 22 Vict. cap. 106, s. 35, and 23 & 24 
Vict. cap. 100, by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
from the sons “ of persons who have served in India in the 
military or civil services of Her Majesty or the East India 
Company.” The restrictions, however, regarding the death 
of the father and the circumstances of the family, which ap- 
ply to a candidate for a Queen’s cadetship, do not limit the 
nomination of Indian cadets. The expense of the education 
and maintenance of the latter is borne by Indian revenues. 
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REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION, CLOTHING, BOOKS, PAYMENTS, ETC., 1867. 


1. Candidates for vacancies at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, will 
be required to undergo an examination under the superintendence of the 
Council of Military Education. Examinations for this purpose will be held 
in June and December of each year, at the Royal Hospita tal, Chelsea. 

2. Twenty Queen’s cadets will be borne on the establishment, being the 
sons of officers who have fallen in action, or have died of wounds received in 
action, or of diseases contracted on service abroad; and who have left their 
families in reduced circumstances. Fifteen will be sons of officers of the 
army, and five will be sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

There will be, in addition, twenty Indian cadetships, for nomination to 
which the sons of persons will be selected who have served in India in the 
military or civil services of Her Majesty, or of the East India Company. 

8. Candidates, whether for the infantry or the cavalry, must be between 
16 and 19 years of age at the commencement of the term immediately suc- 
ceeding their admission examination. 

Terms commence on the Ist February and ist August. 

Students from the Universities will be admissible at the ages stated in Art. 
ll “4 these regulations. 

4. Every candidate for admission must apply (if under age, through his 
parent or guardian) to the Commander-in-Chief, to have his name entered on 
the list of candidates. 

5. He must transmit with his application the following documents, viz. 
(a) An extract from the register of his baptism, or, in default of that, a rad 
claration before a magistrate, made by one of his’ parents, giving his exact 

e. (6) A certificate, from the minister of the Church or denomination to 
which he belongs, of his having been duly instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion. 

6. His name having been placed upon the list of candidates, it will be 
open to him to offer himself at any of the half-yearly examinations which 
may occur while he is within the prescribed limits of age. If unsuccessful in 
obtaining one of the vacancies at the college, he will be allowed to present 
himself at any subsequent examination until he has exceeded the maximum 
age. After he has exceeded the maximum age, he can only be admitted into 
the army on obtaining #direct commission by purchase, in the usual manner, 
after passing a qualifying examination. 

7. He will be examined by a medical officer, who will ascertain whether 
he is free from all bodily and organic defects, and whether, as far as regards 
physical constitution, he is in every point of view fit for military service. 

8. The following will be the subjects of examination, but no candidate 
will be allowed to be examined in more than five of these subjects : 

i Marks. 
Classics: Latin, 3,000; Greek, 1,600, 3,600 
Mathematics, 3, ,600 
English language, - - 
Modern languages, each, - - 
History, with geography, - 
Natural sciences (i. e., mineralogy and geology), 
Experimental sciences (hemeey, heat, and electricity), 1'200 
Geometrical drawing, - 600 
Free-hand drawing, . - : - - 600 


Of the above subjects, the elementary portions of mathematics and the 

English language are obligatory on each candidate. 
he following elementary branches will be included in the obligatory sec- 
tion of mathematics, viz. 

In arithmetic : vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, extraction of the 

square root, and interest. 

In algebra : fractions, simple equations, and questions producing them. 

In Euclid: the first three books. 

To these elementary branches 1,200 marks (out of the whole 3,600 for 
mathematics) will be allotted, and it will be nece ssary for qualification that at 
least 400 be obtained, of which 200 must be obtained in arithmetic. 

In the English language 400 marks will be allotted to correct and legible 
writing from dictation, and to composition ; and of these it will be necessary 
for qualitication that 200 be obtained. 

Cut of the remaining subjects the candidate may select any three. 


37 
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No candidate will be allowed to count the marks gained in any of the three 
voluntary subjects, unless amounting to one sixth of the whole number of 
marks allotted to that subject; and for qualification he will be required to ob- 
‘tain on his five subjects a total of 1,500 marks. 

No marks will be allowed to count in any subject left optional to the can- 
didate, unless he gain at least one sixth of the whole number allotted to that 
subject. 

. Every candidate will be required to forward to the Military Secretary, 
Horse Guards, one month before the examination, a statement of the subjects 
he desires to take up, as well as a certificaté from the master or tutor uuder 
whom he has been educated, of his general moral conduct for at least the two 
preceding years. If a candidate has failed in a previous examination he will 
only be required to forward a list of the subjects he selects, and a certificate 
of conduct between the two examinations. These documents are under no 
circumstances to be transmitted before the date above specified. 

10. After the examination the candidates will be reported to the Com- 
amander-in-Chief in the order of their merit, and will be appointed accordingly 
as far as vacancies will allow. 

11. Candidates who have passed the examinations called ‘‘ responsions’’ and 
“moderations’’ at the University of Oxford, or those called ‘‘ previous exam- 
inations’’ at the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, or the matriculation 
examination of the University of London; or any one of the three examina- 
tions required for the degree of M.A. at the Universities of St. Andrew’s and 
Glasgow; or the “class examination of the second year’? (Curriculum of 
Arts) at the University of Aberdeen; or the “ preliminary examination’’ at 
the University of Edinburgh; or the “ first University examination ” of 
Queen’s University, Ireland, will be considered as qualified for admission to 
the Royal Military College without further examination. 

Candidates from the Universities must not be more than 21 years of age for 
the infantry, nor more than 23 years for the cavalry. They will be required 
to send to the Military Secretary, Horse Guards, two months before the com- 
mencement of the term at which they desire to enter, certificates from the 
responsible authorities of their college of general moral conduct during resi- 
dence at the University, and of having passed the above-mentioned examina- 
tions, together with the certificate of age, as required by clause 5 

Should the number of general candidates be considerably in excess of the 
number of vacancies at the college, a suitable portion of those vacancies will 
be offered to the University and to the competing candidates respectively. 

12. Candidates for admission as Queen’s cadets must apply for a nomina- 
tion to the Commander-in-Chief, if the sons of officers in the army ; or to the 
First Lord of the Admirality, if the sons of officers in the Royal navy, or 
Royal marines. The above nominations will be made by the Commander-in- 
Chief or First Lord of the Admiralty, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State for War. The Secretary of State for India in Council will nominate 
to cadetships for the Indian services. 

Provision of Necessaries, Books, Contributions, ete. 

13. Every gentleman cadet will receive frum the Military Secretary a list 
of the articles of clothing, books, and instruments with which he must pro- 
vide himself before joining the college, and which he will be required to keep 
complete during his residence. 

Any other books, instruments, or drawing implements that he may subse- 
quently require for the prosecution of his.studies, will be provided at the col- 
lege, and charged to his account. 

14. The amount of contribution for education, board, washing, and medical 
attendance, on account of each cadet, per annum, is as follows: 


a. For sons of private gentlemen, - - - - £100 
b. For sons of admirals, and general officers having regi- 
ments or receiving Indian colonels’ allowances, - 80 


ce. For sons of general officers, - - - - 
ad. For sons of captains and commanders of the Royal 
navy, and field officers of the army having substan- 


tive rank, - - - - - - 60 
e. For sons of all officers of the royal navy and army 
under the above rank, - - - - - 40 


Jf. For sons of officers.of the royal navy and army who 
have died in the service, and whose families are 
proved to be left in pecuniary distress, - - 2 
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g- Queen’s cadets and cadets nominated by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, - - - Free 


15. General officers on the non-effective list will pay according to their 
last substantive rank. 

Officers who have sold their commissions are, in this classification, reck- 
oned as private gentlemen. 

The cases of officers who have retired voluntarily upon half-pay previous 
to having served twenty-five years on full pay will be specially considered. 

Officers who retire on half-pay after twenty-five years’ service on full pay 
will be classitied for payment with the rank in which they last served. 

16. The orphans of officers whose claims do not come under classes f, and 
g, must contribute according to the substantive rank last held by their fathers. 

17. For sons of officers whe have retired on full pay, the payments will be 
according to the substantive rank last held by their fa ers. 

18. The sons of officers of civil departments having relative rank with of- 
ficers of the army and navy, of the permanent militia staff,.and of adjutants 
of the volunteer force, are admissible to the college on the same terms as 
pany prescribed for the sons of army and navy officers of corresponding 
ran 
19. The sons of Indian naval and military officers not specially nominated 
by the Secretary of State for India will be admitted on the same terms as the 
sons of officers of the Queen’s service. 

20. Contributions for the sons of professors at the Staff and Cadet Colleges, 
at the Royal Military Academy, and at the late Indian Colleges, eee: 
willbe - - - - - - - - - - &£ 

For the sons of masters at the above institutions, - . - 40 

21. Any change which may take place by promotion or retirement in the 
rank of the father of a cadet must be immediately notified to the Military 
Secretary, in order that the contribution paid to the college on account of 
such cadet may be regulated accordingly. 

22. Previously to the admission of a cadet (not a Queen’s cadet) he, or if a 
minor, his parent or guardian, will be required to make the following pay- 
ments, viz. : 

1. His contribution for half a year. 

2. The sum of 157. for his first equipment of uniform clothing. 

3. The sum of 10s. for the support of the company reading-rooms. 
4. A deposit of 15/. on account, for contingent expenses. 

23. The above sums are to be paid to the paymaster of the College. 

24. For each succeeding half year the regulated contribution is in like 
manner to be paid in advance, to the paymaster of the college, to whom must 
also be remitted the sum of 5/. for the further provision of uniform > 
and such sum as may be required to make up the contingent deposit to 15/. 
The amount of this balance will be shown by an account, rendered at the 
end of every half year, of the sums paid out of the deposit during the past 
term. 

25. No cadet-on whose behalf these regulations in regard to payments 
have not been complied with, will be received at the college. 

26. No refund of contribution will be made for any portion of the half 
year in which the cadet may be removed from the establishment, without the 
special sanction of the Secretary of State for War. 

27. No payments will be required from Queen's or Indian cadets. 

28. If a cadet be rusticated during a term, his contribution for the half 
year will be forfeited. 

29. If absent a whole term in consequence of rustication or sickness, a 
contribution of 10. will be required for the privilege of his name being kept 
on the rolls of the establishment, and for a vacancy being guaranteed at the 
commencement of the next term. 

30. If absent from sickness during any portion of a term, a refund of that 
portion applicable to subsistence will be permitted. 

31. In the cases of cadets of the orphan class, whose annual contribution 
is only 20/., the amount to be paid when the absence extends over a whole 
term will be submitted to and determined by the Secretary of State. 

32. Every gentleman cadet will be supplied with a ragpe | allowance of 
pocket money, at the discretion of the commandant of the college; but this 
allowance will not exceed 4s. 6d. a week for a gentleman cadet who is a re- 
sponsible under oflicer, 4s. a week for a gentleman cadet who is an under offi- 
cer, 3s. 6d. a week for a gentleman cadet who is a corporal, and 2s, 6d. a week 
for all other gentlemen cadets. The expense of this allowance will be de- 
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frayed out of the amount deposited for the purpose of meeting contingent 
= and in the case of Queen’s or Indian cadets it will be borne by the 
public. 

Discipline. 

83. All gentlemen cadets are subject to such rules and regulations as are, 
or may be from time to time, established for the maintenance of good order 
and discipline. 

34. Every gentleman cadet will be liable to be removed from the college 
at any time should his conduct be such as to render it obvious that his remain- 
ing would be either hurtful to the institution or unprotitable to himself. 

35. To every cadet will be assigned, at the commencement of each term, 
100 marks for conduct. 

From this number deductions will be made in certain authorized propor- 
tions for every offence which shall have been met by a punishment of more 
than two days’ drill. 

Should the cadet forfeit more than three-fourths, or 75 of the above 100 
marks, he will not be gazetted to his commission until all other gentlemen 
eadets of the same batch shal] have been provided for; and should he lose 
all his marks for conduct he will be rusticated for one term. 

36. Gentlemen cadets are strictly prohibited from contracting debts with 
any publican or tradesman in the vicinity of the college. 

37. No perquisites or presents of any kind are to be received by any person 
belonging to the college from either the gentlemen cadets or their friends. 

38. Gentlemen cadets will not be allowed to remain at the college during 
the vacations without the special sanction of the Secretary of State for War, 
on satisfactory proof being shown that they have no friends in the United 
Kingdom to whom they could go. Payment of 1/. 1s. a week will be required 
in such cases from those who are not Queen’s cadets. 


Termination of the Course, and removal from the College. 


89. The course of study is calculated for a residence of three terms, or 18 
months, reckoned from the commencement of the term in which a gentleman 
cadet may join. It is open, however, for any cadet, who at the end of his 
first term shall have proved himself qualified for promotiog at once to the 
third term classes, to compete for a commission without purchase, or to be 
examined for a commission by purchase, at the end of his second term; but no 
fourth term will be allowed on any plea but that of long continued sickness, 
in which case special application must be made to the Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied by an opinion from the surgeon of the college. 

Gentlemen cadets allowed a fourth term will not be permitted to compete 
for commissions without purchase. 

40. Examinations for commissions will be held periodically. The number 
of commissions to be given without purchase will be announced previously 
to the examination. These will be competed for and awarded to the candi- 
dates who are first in order of merit. 

41. Candidates who have not succeeded in obtaining a place amongst 
those to whom commissions without purchase can be awarded, but who have 
obtained the minimum number of marks required for qualification, will be 
considered to have prior claims to all other candidates for commissions by 
purchase. ; 

42. Queen’s and Indian cadets will receive commissions without purchase 
on passing the qualifying examination. The names of those who distinguish 
themselves equally with competitors for commissions without purchase will be 
published in the same lists with the latter. 

43. In every case a certificate of conduct and proficiency in military and 
athletic exercises will be required from the governor of the college before a 
cadet can be examined for his commission. 

44. Any gentleman cadet desirous of entering the Royal Artillery or Royal 
Engineers will be permitted, if otherwise eligible, to offer himself as a candi- 
date at any of the competitive examinations for admission into the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich; and his position at the Royal Military College 
will not be affected by his failure at such examination. 

45. No gentleman cadet will be allowed to present himself at a direct 
commission examination during his residence at the Royal Military College. 

46. No gentleman cadet is to be removed from the college without the 
permission of the Commander-in-Chief, obtained through the governor of the 
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college. And when a parent or guardian intends to withdraw a cadet, or, if of 
age, the gentleman cadet intends to leave the college aé the end of a term, at 
least six weeks’ notice of his intention is to be given to the governor. In de- 
‘fault of such notice a quarter’s subscription must be paid. 


Miscellaneous. 


47. The establishment for Queen's cadets having been sanctioned by Par- 
liament when the age of admission to the Royal Military College was from 13 
to 15 years, it has been decided that in any case when the services of the 
father and the circumstances of his family are such as to constitute a claim, 
an addition of not more than 40/. a year to the “ compassionate allowance’ 
may, at the discretion of the Secretary of State for War, be allowed to a can- 
didate who is over 13, to enable him to complete his preparatory education, as 
he is ineligible for immediate admission into the college in consequence of the 
minimum age of admission having been raised to 16. 

48. It is desirable that every candidate who is under 21 years of age should, 
at his admission, be accompanied by his parent, guardian, or some other re- 
sponsible person, to satisfy the requirements of the college on his behalf. 

49. The responsible parent or guardian of every successful candidate, and 
the candidate himself, before he can be admitted as a cadet, will be required 
to sign respectively the following declarations : 


Declaration by Cadet. 


at | , do hereby declare that I have age | 
considered the reguiations for admission to the Royal Military College, and 
consent to abide by the same in every particular, as well as to observe and fol- 
lcw all such orders and directions as I shall from time to time receive from 
the governor, the commandant, or other officers or authorities of the Royal 
Military College. And I further hold myself bound to conform, in every 
respect, , Her Majesty’s regulations, and to the rules and discipline of the 
service.’ 








(Signature) 


Declaration by the Parent or Guardian. 


“T hereby declare that I consent to the admission of my (son or ward) to 
the Royal Military College, on the foregoing conditions.” 
(Signature) 





Subjects of the Final Examination, 
Min. 
Max. Mia. required 
allowed allowed for Quali- 
to count. tocount. fication. 


50. Field fortification and elements of permanent fortifica- 








tion, including preparatory course of practical geometry, 1, 450 
Military-drawipg and surveying, - - . - 1,800 450 1,200 
Military history and geography, - - : - 1,800 450 
° Max. Min. 
allowed allowed 
Mathematics: to count. to count. 
First Section.—Arithmetic: algebra, up to simple equations ; Euclid, 
four books, use of logarithmic tables, el tary probl in 
heights and distances, and mensura:ion, - - - - 1,200 300 
Second Section.—Euchid.. Books V., VI., and XI. (propositions 1-20), 
higher algebra, plane tri try, and ion, - - 1,200 = 
Third Section.—Practical mechanics and hydrostatics, - - - 1,200 co 
Higher fortification, - - - - - - - - 600 300 
French, - - - - - - - - - - 1,200 300 
German, - - - - : - : - . 1,200 300 
Chemistry, - - - - - - - - - 1,20 300 
Geology, _ - : - - . - : - : 1,200 300 
Free-hand drawing, - - . - - - . - 600 150 


In order to qualify for a commission, every gentleman cadet will be re- 
= to obtain 1,950 marks in th obligatory section of fortification, military 
rawing and surveying, military history, the first section of mathematics, and 
one foreign language; of which number of marks 1,200 must be gained in the 
three military subjects before specified. 
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SUBJECTS AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The studies of the college are mathematics, fortification, 
military drawing and surveying, military history and geogra- 
phy, and one modern language (either French or German), 
which are obligatory on all cadets, and, in the final examina- 
tion 1,950 marks (out of 5,400 required), with a certificate of 
proficiency in military and athletic exercises, are required to 
qualify for a commission. To these studies are added chem- 
istry or physics, geology, and a second modern language. 

For educational purposes, the cadet corps is divided into 
three companies, designated A, B, C, each company pursuing 
the same subjects at the same time, with a classification of mem- 
bers into sections, according to the results of the minor and 
term examinations, The minor examinations take place every 
&ix weeks, and the term examinations every six months, and 
the final examination at the close of the course, which occu- 
pies three terms of six months each. The final examination 
is conducted ‘by examiners attached to the Council of Military 
Education. The final result, as bearing on a commission, is 
reached by adding the marks as determined by the average 
of the minor and term examinations, and the answers of the 
final examination. 

The instruction is given in halls of study, of which there 
are 18, large enough to accommodate, each, 18 cadets, but 
generally occupied by 15. The lecture hall will accommodate 
100 without crowding. 

1. Mathematics, elementary for all sections, including arith- 
metic, algebra up to simple equations, euclid, the use of loga- 
rithmic tables, elementary problems in heights and distances, 
and mensuration ; and higher in the third section, including trig- 
onometry and practical mechanics and hydrostatics, occupies 
21 hours a week during the entire residence. To this branch 
is assigned a professor, one senior master, and three other 
masters. To the highest proficiency in mathematics is assigned 
a@ maximum of 1,200 marks, and a minimum of 300 is allowed 
to count. 

2. Fortification mnéluaes field and the eleménts of permanent 
fortification, with a preparatory course of practical geometry. 
To this study, which occupies three hours every day, or 18 
hours per week, are assigned six professors, and to the highest 
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proficiency is awarded a maximum of 1,800 marks, with a 
minimum of 450. Field fortification is taught in the first two 
terms, plan drawing and practical work going on together. 
The cadets trace and execute portions of fieldworks, making 
and planting revetement, gabions, and fascines, and doing all 
but the heavy work, which is left to the sappers. They are also 
instracted in bridge making and in pontooning, and witness 
every species of work done in the hall, on the fortification 
ground. 

3. Military Surveying and Drawing oceupy together 17 
hours, under 12 professors. \‘The cadets commence by drawing 
from copies, then from models, being in the meantime also 
taught the use of instruments ; then in six weeks after joining 
the corps, they are taken out to triangulate with the prismatic 
compass and pacing, and traverse roads. The former practice 
with the theodilite and sextant has been abandoned, and the - 
whole instruction has been concentrated on the art of field 
sketching as of more importance to an infantry officer. To 
the highest proficiency in this subject is given 1,800 marka, 
and a minimum of 450 is allowed to count in the final result, 
In the final examination the candidate for a commission must 
obtain at least 1,200 marks in the above subjects. 

4. Military History and Geography is under the charge of 
one professor and two instructors, The present course is to 
give instruction by lecture, in the organization and mode of 
action of the three arms, and explanation of the operation of the 
commissariat and transport department of an army, followed 
by a short and simple campaign. In the second half-year, two 
campaigns are selected, with a view to illustrate the generally 
received principles of tactics and strategy, and in the third 
half-year one campaign is thoroughly worked out in detail. 
The cadets take notes of the lecture, on which they are 
examined orally, and after the main propositions and facts are 
printed by the professor, a subsequent study and examina- 
tion on the printed scheme is had. In this study the cadets 
draw plans of the theatre of war and of battles, showing the 
position of the opposing forces. 

5. Languages, French and German,—the former with one 
professor and three masters, and the latter with one master. 
The usual course in either language is grammar, exercises, dic- 
tation, translation, and composition. To the highest pro- 
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ficiency in either, 1,200 marks are assigned, and a minimum of 
300 is allowed. One of these languages is obligatory in the 
final examination, but the candidate can be examined in both. 
The cadets can change from one language to the other at the 
beginning of the term. 

6. Chemistry (including sound, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism) and Geology (including mineralogy and physical 
geography) occupy each a half hour four days in the week, 
and employ part of the time of two professors. 

7. Freehand or Landscape Drawing receives two lessons 
per week, first from copies and models, and in the third term 
one lesson per week from nature. To the highest proficiency 
is assigned 600 marks, and a minimum of 150 is allowed. 

8. Military exercises enter into the programme for the day, 
and consist of gymnastics for the first term, gun-drill and 
riding (one lesson per week) in the second term; and two 
lessons in the last exercises for the third term. Parade and 
infantry drill occupy, in addition, half an hour before break- 
fast, and 50 minutes between the first and second period of 
study in the morning (9.30 and 10.50). , 

For qualification a cadet must obtain an aggregate of 1,200 
marks out of 5,400 on the three military subjects, and a total 
aggregate of 1,950 of these. Similar proportions of marks 
must be obtained each term that the cadet may return in the 
following term. 

RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 

Out of 2,399 admission examinations in eleven years, from 
1858 to 1868, 444 were unsuccessful; and in the final exami- 
nations, in the same period, out of 1,726, 25 failed. The 
results of the examinations show better preparation from year 
to year. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures of the government, on account of the 
Military College, were as follows: for 1858-9, £27,969; for 
1863-4, £39,690; for 1866-7, £36,416, exclusive of payments 
made by the cadets or by the Indian government, which, in 
1866-67, was £4,237. 














ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

Tue Military Academy at Woolwich was instituted by 
George II. in 1741, to give instruction to officers who served 
in the Artillery and Engineers. It began in a small room in 
a building at Woolwich, where the Board of Ordnance used 
occasionally to assemble, under the instruction of two masters, 
who lectured by rotation during four consecutive hours in 
three days of every week. At first- only the officers of the 
single battalion composing the Artillery, and of the corps of 
Engineers, were required to attend. In the second year non- 
commissioned officers, and privates too, were at liberty to 
attend, and upon its close cadets, to the number of five to each 
company of artillery, resorted to the hall. Being sons of offi- 
cers of the corps, and not in uniform or under military con- 
trol, the cadets became an element of disorder, which led to 
&@ more systematic organization. In 1744, the cadets were 
clothed in uniform, and collected into a distinct company, 
under two officers, with a drum-major. By 1782, the number 
of cadets had increased from twenty to sixty, and in 1798, 
to one hundred,—boarding with their families. In the last year 
arrangements were made to lodge and board the cadets by 
allowing 2s. a day per head, until by degrees, in 1857, an im- 
posing pile of buildings had been erected, and the establishment 
for government and instruction consisted of 18 officers on the 
military staff, and some fifty professors and masters in the 
civil and educational corps. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

Previously to the year 1855 admission to the Royal Military 
Academy could only be obtained by a nomination from the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. The limits of age for ad- 
mission were at that time from 14 to 16, and the candidates 
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nominated were required to pass an entrance examination 
before the professors of the Academy, which varied somewhat 
according to the age of the individual. A certain number of 
the candidates previously passed though the preparatory school 
at Carshalton, admission to which was equally obtained by 
nomination from the Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
were transferred to the Academy on passing an examination 
similar to that required from those who entered the latter 
establishment direct. The term of residence at the Academy 
varied, according to the progress of a cadet, from two to four 
years. 

The inability of the Academy to meet the demand for offi- 
cers for the Artillery and Engineers created by the Crimean 
war, led to the introduction of a new system of obtaining com- 
missions in the scientific corps. At first a limited number of 
nominations were placed in the hands of the head masters 
of the great public schools of the country, and the candidates 
nominated by them were appointed to provisional commissions 
on passing an examination at Woolwich; but after a short 
time the principle of open competition for admission to the Ar- 
tillery and Engineers was adopted, in 1855, by Lord Panmure, 
when Secretary of State for War. Simultaneously with this 
change—the first recognition of the competitive principle in 
regard to military education in this country—a great altera- 
tion was made in the limits of age for admission to the scien- 
tific corps. Both direct appointments to commissions in the 
Artillery and Engineers, without any previous special instruc- 
tion, and admissions to the senior or practical class at the 
Academy, without passing through the lower or theoretical 
classes at that institution, were thrown open to public compe- 
tition among all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty. The 
limits of age for candidates for the direct appointments were 
from 19 to 21. Those who were successful were in the first in- 
stance to receive provisional commissions, and to be placed for 
instruction under the Director of Artillery Studies, at Wool- 
wich, for a period of about six months, at the end of which 
they were to be permanently commissioned. Candidates for 
admission to the practical class at the Academy were required 
to be between the ages of 17 and 19; those admitted were to 
remain in the practical class for six or eight months, after 
which, on passing an examination, they were to receive com- 
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missions in the Artillery or Engineers. The first competitive 
éxamination under this system (the regulations for which will 
bé found below) was held in August, 1855, and was conducted 
by a body of examiners specially appointed for the purpose, 
under the direction of Canon Moseley. The examination for 
both classes of appointments thrown open to competition was 
the same, and was based on the general education of the 
country, the object being merely to compare the abilities and 
attainments of the candidates without reference to special 
professional knowledge. Two other similar examinations, both 
for provisional commissions and for admission to the practical 
class, were held in January and June, 1856, the only difference 
being that the limits of age of the candidates were somewhat 
extended, and that in these later examinations no commis- 
sions in the Engineers were offered to competition. 

On the conclusion of the Crimean war, however, the system 
of appointing officers directly from civil life to commissions in 
the scientific corps, as well as that of admitting candidates to 
the practical class at the Academy, which had been adopted 
to meet the pressure of the war, came toanend. No other 
examination after that in June, 1856, was held fora year; but 
‘in June, 1857, the first competitive examination for admission 
to the ordinary “course of instruction at the Academy took 
place. The limits of age for admission were fixed at 17 to 20, 
and it was announced that the successful candidates would 
remain under instruction at the Academy “ until sufficiently 
advanced in scientific knowledge to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation.” 

Since this period open competitive examinations have been 
held regularly every six months for admission to the Academy ; 
and though various modifications in their details have been 
made, their general character remains little altered. The 
limits of age for candidates, originally placed at 17 to 20, were, 
however, in 1862, reduced to 16 to 19, at which they are at 
present fixed. 

The examinations for admission to the Academy, like those 
which had previously been held for provisional commissions 
and for appointments to the practical class, were at first con- 
ducted by Canon Moseley and a special Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Secretary of State for War, with whom the 
general management of the Academy, after the abolition of 
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the office of Master-General of the Ordnance, remained. In 
1858, however, the superintendence of the system of instruction 
at Woolwich was transferred to the Council of Military Educa- 
tion, who, since July, 1859, have conducted the examinations. 

Although the principle of open competition for appoint- 
ments in the scientific corps was first recognized in 1855, and 
in 1857 was extended generally to admission to the ordinary 
course of instruction at the Academy, yet the system of com- 
petitive examination did not become the sole and univérsal 
means of admission to Woolwich until the year 1861. Time 
was required to clear off the vested interests of candidates who 
had been placed on the old nomination list of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance ; of youths who had been admitted 
to the preparatory school at Carshalton; of cadets who, at 
the time of the proposed amalgamation of*Sandhurst and 
Woolwich, had obtained admission to the former institution 
on the understanding that they would have the opportunity 
of obtaining commissions in the Artillery and Engineers ; and, 
lastly, of cadets at the Indian Military College at Addiscombe, 
who, on the abolition of the local Indian army, were transfer- 
red to Woolwich before receiving commissions in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers. 

Out of 3,085 admission examinations in eleven years, from 
1858 to 1868, more than one-half (2,136) failed. Of those who 
entered after this trial, in the same length of time, only three 
failed to pass the final examination. 





STAFF OF GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 
President.—Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
Governor.—Major General J. L. A. Simmons. K.C.B. 
Secretary and Treasurer.—Bt. Major E. J. Bruce, R. Art. 
Professor of Mathematics.—M. W. Crofton, B.A., and five masters, 
Professor of Fortification.—Lt. Col. J. J. Wilson. 
Instructors.—Major W. J. Stuart, and three others. 
Professor of Military History.—Capt. H. Brackenburg, R. Art. 
Professor of Military Drawing.—Lt. Col. A. W. Drayson. 
Landscape Drawing.—William Clifton. 
Professor of Artillery.—Lt. Col. C. H. Owen, and five masters. 
Professor of Practical Geometry.—T. Bradley, and two masters. 
Professor of German.—C. H. Schaible, and two masters. 
Professor of French.—Theodore Karcher, and two masters. 
Professor of Chemistry.—C. L. Bloxham. 
Chaplain and Classical Instructor.—Rev. W. F. Short. 


EXPENDITURE FOR MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH: 
In 1858, £27,969; in 1861-62, £25,188; in 1866-67, £36,416,—exclusive of 
payments made by the cadets. 
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REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


N.B.—All candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers are required to go through a course of instruction at the Royal 
Military Academy. 

I. Competitive examinations for admission are held in London twice a year, 
in January and July. They are conducted by examiners appointed for the 

urpose, in the presence and under the superintendence of the Council of 
ilitary Education. 

The candidates must be between 16 and 19 years of age. 

Il. The admissions will be determined “J the result of the examination, 
the subjects of which will be as follows, viz. 


Marks. 
creat Arithmetic, algebra, Enclid, plane 
trigonometry, - 2,000 
Pare { Section II. Spherical trigonometry, “elements 

1. Mathematics of co-ordinate geometry, aud o ‘the differ- f 3,500 

ential aud inteyral calcuins, - - 500} 

Mixed :—Statics, dynamics, aud hydrostatics, - 1,000 J 
2. English language and composition, - - - - 1,000 
8. History of En zland, its dependencies and colonies, - - - 1,000 
4. Geography (mode rn), - . - - - - 1,000 
. { Jatin language, - - - . - - - 1,500 
5. Classics “s 0., Ls ‘ . 7 . ’ , - 15500 
6. French language, - - - - - - - - 1,000 
7. German d>, - - - . - - . - - 1,000 
8. Hindustani do. - 1,000 

The examination in French, German, and Hindustani, will include writing 

from dictation. 

Experimental sciences, i.¢., chemistry, heat, electricity, magnetiom, - 1,000 
10. Nutural "o i. és miner ralogy and geology, - , 1,000 

ree-han rawing of machinery, arc itectura topoy sraph- | ) 
11. Drawing ; ical, landscape, or figure subjects, - , 1,000 


Every candidate must qualify in geometrical drawing ; i. e., drawing in ink, 
with accuracy, neatness, and to scale, the several problems of Euclid. The 
standard of qualitication in this subject is 100 marks, which must be gained 
out of a maximum of 300 nominally assigned to it. But the marks so gained 
will not count toward the general aggregate. 

III. No candidate will be allowed to be examined in more than five subjects, 
of which one must be mathematics, and no one who does not obtain at least 700 
marks in section IL. of pure mathematics, will be eligible for an appointment. 

From the other subjects of examination, to which marks are assigned as 
above, each candidate may select any, not exceeding four in number, in which 
he desires to be examined. The rules for counting marks in such subjects are 
as follows: 

In all subjects carrying marks, except the Ist section of mathematics, in 
which 700 marks are required, one-sixth of the number allotted to each must 
be gained before they can be allowed to count. 

n classics, the subject is divided into two sections as above, either or both 
of which the candidate may take up as one subject; but "he will not be 
allowed to count the marks gained in either section unless they amount to 
one-sixth of the number allotted to it. 

In either French, German, or Hindustani, every candidate will be required to 
obtain for qualification one-sixth of the maximum of marks, whether he takes 
it up as a subject in which he desires to compete or not. 

It should be understood that, although only a small qualifying test has 
been imposed in respect to modern languages, a knowledge of them on admis- 
sion will contribute greatly to a candidate’s future success at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. 

V. The candidates are allowed to answer as many questions as the time 
allotted to the subject will permit. 

V. No candidate will be admitted unless he obtain an aggregate of at least 
2,500 marks. 

VI. The successful candidates will remain under instruction for about two 
years and a half, or until they are sufficiently advanced in scientific knowl- 
edge to pass a satisfactory examination, and they will then be qualified to 
receive commissions in the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. If, however, 
they should be found unable to qualify themselves within three years in the'r 
professional studies, or to acquire a sufficient proficiency in military exercises. 
or if at any time, by failure at the half-yearly examinations, it should appear 
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improbable that they will ultimately succeed in qualifying for a commission, 
they will be removed. Further, every cadet will be liable to be removed tem- 
porarily or permanently on the commission of any of those offences to which 
such penalty is awarded by the regulations of the Royal Military Academy. 
VII. Each cadet on joining will be required to pay a sum of 25/. to cover 
the expense of uniform, books, etc., and to bring with him the articles of 
clothing of which he will receive notice, and which must afterward be kept 
4 at his own expense. He will also be required to pay a contribution of 62. 
10s., payable in advance, for each half year of the time during which he 
remains under instruction; and a deposit of 5/. into the hands of the paymas- 
ter on account, for contingent yy which latter sum he will be required 
to make up on returning to the Royal Military Academy after each vacation, 
to cover any unavoidable expense that may be incurred on his account uuring 
the ensuing half year. 
The annual contributions, however, for sons and orphans of naval and 
military officers will be regulated at the followig rates, as heretofore : 
For sons of admirals and of generals having regiments, £80 
For sons of generals without regiments, - - - 7 
For sons of captains and commanders of the navy, and of 


colonels and regimental field officers of the army, - 60 
For sons of all officers of the army and navy under the 
above ranks, - - - - - 40 


For sons of all officers of the army and navy who have died 
in the service, and whose families are proved to be 
left in pecuniary distress, - - - - 20 

The sons of general officers who are paid only on their commissions as 
field officers atl eee the same contributions as the sons of field officers. 

Officers who have sold their commissions are in this classification reckoned 
as private gentlemen. 

he cases of officers who have retired voluntarily upon half pay previous 
to having served 25 years on full pay will be specially considered. 

Officers who retire on half pay after 25 years’ service on full pay will be 
entitled to be classified for payment with the rank they last served in. 

The sons of officers of the civil departments of the army and navy, of 
officers of the permanent Militia Stafl, and of adjutants of the Volunteer 
Force, are admissible to the Academy upon the same terms as those pre- 
scribed for naval and military officers. ° 

The sons of Indian naval and military officers will be admitted on the 
same terms as the sons of officers of the Queen’s service. 

The sons of professors at the Staff and Royal Military 
Colleges, at the Royal Military Academy, and at the 


Royal Military College, Addiscombe, - - £60 
The sons of masters at the above institutions, - - 40 


If a cadet be absent a whole term in consequence of sickness or rustica- 
tion, a payment of 107. will be required for the privilege of his name beir 
kept on the rolls of the establishment, and for a vacancy being guaranteed a 
the commencement of the next term. 

If a cadet be absent from sickness during a portion of the term, his pay 
will continue to be issued and creditéd to his account; but no refund of the 
contribution will be permitted. 

If rusticated during a term, the daily pay will cease from the date on 
which the cadet is sent away, and the contribution made for the half year will 
be forfeited. 

In the case of a cadet of the orphan class, whose annual contribution is 
only <U/., the amount to be paid when absence extends over a whole term is to 
be determined by the Secretary of State. 

VIII. Any gentleman who wishes to present himself at one of the half- 
qpeer'y examinations must send in his name to the military secretary at the 

urse Guards one month before the time of examination, forwarding with his 
application to be noted the following papers: 

Ist. An extract from the register of his baptism, or, in default of that, a 
declaration before a magistrate, made by one of his parents, giving 
his exact age. 

2d. A certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman of the 
parish to which he belongs, and by the tutor or head of the school or 
college at which he has received his education for at least the two 
eyern J years, or such other proof cf good moral character as will 

e satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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$d. A statement of the subjects of examination in which (in addition to 

mathematies) he may desire to be examined. 

A candidate who has been examined before, when he applies for leaye to 
present himself again, will only be required to forward the list of subjects he 
selects, and a certiticate from his tutor or the head of his school, etc., for the 
interval between the two examinations. 

IX. The candidates will be inspected by military surgeons on the first day 
of the examination, in order that it may be ascertained that they arc free from 
any bodily defects or ailments calculated to interfere with the performance of 


military duties. 

Extreme short-sight, or any serious defect of vision, is regarded as a dis- 
qualification. 

The responsible parent or guardian of every successful candidate, and the 
candidate himself, before he can be admitted as a cadet, are required to sign, 
respectively, obligations to conform to the regulations. 


SUBJECTS AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION. 


For instruction the Cadets are divided into five classes of equal strength, 
according to length of residence; forty-four in the first four classes, and 
forty-six.in the junior. The subjects are: 

1. Mathematics, under a professor and four instructors, is studied in three 
classes, and the final examination is held after a residence of a year.and a half, 
with a maximum of 6,800 marks in all. 

2. Fortification, under a professor and four instructors, is studied in four 
classes. The tinal examination is in the last class, and the maximum of marks 
attainable in all is 6,300. 

8. Artillery, under a professor and three instructors, is studied in two 
classes; the second and first, and the final examination, is in the first, with a 
maximum of 6,200 marks. 

4. Surveying and topographical drawing, under a professor and four in- 
structors, is studied in all the classes, and the final examination is at the com- 
pletion of the course, with a total of 4,200 marks. 

5. Practical Geometry, under a professor and two instructors, is studied in 
two classes, and the final examination is at the close of the first year, with an 
aggregate of 2,100 marks. 

6. Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, under one professor, are studied in 
the last two terms, and the final examination is in the last, with a maximum 
of 1,600 marks in the former, and 900 in the latter. 

7. French and German are studied, each under a professor and two instruct- 
ors, for four terms, and after the final examination in the second class. The 
total marks in each is 1,500. Hindustani can be substituted for German. 

8. Landscape Drawing, under two instructors, is studied in three classes, 
and the final examination is in the third class, with a maximum of 1,500 marks. 

9. Military History is taught by one professor in the last two terms, and 
has a maximum of 2,000 mafks. 

10. Chemistry, under one lecturer, is taught in the last term, and receives 
a total of 1,200 marks. 

11. Gymnastics, drill, and riding are taught as follows: Regular gymnastic 
instruction is conducted by a superintendent and three sergeants, for at least 
six months, and practised through all the terms. Artillery drill, with gun, 
sword, and other military drill and tactics, are conducted partly by military 
officers and partly by the professors and instructors of artillery. Riding drill 
is conducted under the officers of the Royal Artillery, in the last two terms, 
and is practised four or five hours a week. Swimming is taught optionally. 

12. Recreations and amusements are optional and at the expense of the 
Cadets. Workshops are maintained by the government, but tools and materi- 
ails are furnished at the expense of the Cadets. There are two reading rooms. 
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SCHOOL PREPARATION FOR WOOLWICH. 

From:the returns and evidence furnished, it is an extremely 
rare occurrence for a candidate to go up direct from a public 
school which does not possess a Modern Department to the 
examination for admission to Woolwich. Out of 855 candi- 
dates admitted to Woolwich in 10 years—from 1858 to 1867— 
the six public schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminster, and Shrewsbury, only sent up five direct. Colo- 
nel Addison states that at Sandhurst, out of 320 admissions 
during the last two years, there have been only 16 from the 
nine schools mentioned in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Schools; but from Cheltenham and Wellington 
College the admissions have been more numerous. Even for 
the direct commission examination, those who present them- 
selves from public schools (including Cheltenham and Mar!l- 
borough, where Modern Departments exist), without seeking 
the assistance of a private tutor, scafcely amount to five per 
cent. of the whole number of candidates. At the same time, 
it may be observed that the proportion of failures among such 
candidates in the latter examination is comparatively slight, 
not amounting to more than 8 per cent., while the average 
number of failures among the candidates generally during the 
last four years has been very nearly 25 per cent. In fact, the 
general tenor of the evidence goes to show that, in the case of 
the examinations both for direct commissions and for admis- 
sion to Sandhurst, there is, or at least should be, no necessity 
for candidates who have had the ordinary education of a clas- 
sical public school to have recourse to private tuition. The 
Woolwich examination appears generally to be regarded in a 
different light. Its higher and more special character, and 
the great importance attached to mathematics, coupled with 
the competition which exists for it, render it apparently doubt- 
ful whether success would generally be obtained by candi- 
dates from public schools—other than those where, like Chel- 
tenham, instruction is given with a particular view to this 
examination—without a special preparatory tuition. 

The general character of the “ Modern Side” at Harrow, 
which was established in September of 1869, “for the benefit 
of boys for whom, from various causes, an advanced classical 
training seems undesirable,” is explained as follows in a cir- 
cular issued by the Head-Master when announcing the inten- 
tion of adopting the institution : 
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The principal subjects of instruction on the ‘“‘ Modern Side ’’ will be mathe- 

‘matics, French, German, Latin, history, English literature, and physical sci- 
ence. 
The requirements of boys not intended for the Universities will be specially 
kept in view, including the case of those who are candidates for Woolwich or 
the Indian Civil Service. It is hoped that this provision may obviate the sup- 
posed necessity for removing boys to a private tutor’s precisely at an age When 
the influences of public school life are most powerful and most salutary. 

Except for purposes of instruction there will be no distinction whatever 
between boys on the Modern Side and boys on the Classical Side. 

No boy will, for the present, be admitted to the Modern Side unless he has 
been in the school for at least a year, and has hitherto shown diligence and 
made fair progress. 


The nature of the instruction in the “ Army Class” at Eton 
is described by the Head-Master (Rev. Dr. Hornly) as follows: 


The Army Class was established by Dr. Goodrich in the year 1858. It was 
established in order to give Eton boys greater facilities for preparing certain 
subjects which were required in the army examinations, and to obviate the 
—— necessity of giving Eton boys a special preparation, elsewhere than ' 
at Eaton, in order to fit them for the army examinations. 

At first fortitication and military drawing were included in the course, and 
a considerable proportion of the ordinary school work (e. g., Latin verse writ- 
ing) was remitted. 

his was not found to answer. The course included more than was neces- 
sary for the ordinary army examination, and not enough for the higher exami- 
nations at Woolwich. There seemed to be a danger of the class becoming a 
sort of refuge for the idlest boys in the school. 

Dr. Goodford subsequently altered all this, and placed the class upon its 
present footing, which is as follows: 

Two lessons a week (repetition lessons) are remitted to make time for les- 
sons in modern history. English essays, or abstracts of what has been taught 
in school, are written by the boys out of school (one exercise a week), and 
carefully looked over. No other part of the ordinary school work (except the 
two repetition lessgns) is given up. Boys cannot join the class till they are 
16 years of age. They are expected to stay at Eton till the time comes for 
= examination. The class consists at present of 28 boys, with‘an average 
of 25. 

The class has certainly been successful. No boy going up from Eton has 
failed yet in the army examination since the reconstitution of the class of 
which I have spoken. I think the class has done good in the school. 

It will be seen thet nothing more has been seriously attempted as yet than 
to secure boys from failure in the ordinary examinations. If boys are to be 
prepared at Eton for any higher competition, such as that at Woolwich, a 
very different course will ovviously be necessary, and probably a system of 
“ bifurcation ~ will be found indispensable. 

I am not prepared to say that this may not be introduced with advantage 
at Eton; but the impending changes in the governing body at Eton, und the 
anticipated chapges wita regard to army examinations, make it difficult to 
commence any work of reconstruction at the present moment. 


The most successful institutions in preparing candidates 
either for Sandhurst or Woolwich are the Cheltenham and 
Wellington Colleges — each having a Modern Department, in 
which Latin and Greek yield their supremacy to modern 
science and living languages. 

The Modern Department in Cheltenham College was established in 1843 
as a Military School, and is claimed to be such at this time. The studies of 
subjects consist of mathematics, drawing of all kinds, physical science, two 
modern languages (French and German), English, surveying, and fortification, 


both field and permanent. The principal (Rev. T. A. Southend), in his evidence 
before the Military Education Commission in 1869, states that his pupils, at 


38 
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the age of eighteen, went through the whole Addiscombe course, and all that 
was done at Woolwich, and a good deal of what was done at Chatham. The 
whole of his class, in 1868, went up for‘the entrance examination at Sandhurst, 
and passed. From twelve to fifteen go to Woolwich every year, and in 1569, 
forty out of one hundred and twenty in the Academy were prepared at Chel- 
tenham. The special military instruction is based on a course of Latin and 
Greek. 

Out of three hundred and twelve students in Wellington College, ninety- 
six boys are in the Modern Side, entering at the age of twelve and thirteen, and 
remaining till seventeen or eighteen. But of the ninety-six, forty are preparing 
for the Engineers or Artillery, and twenty for the Line. The subjects taught in 
the military division are the same as at Cheltenham, except fortification ; and 
Wy the head-master (Rev. Dr. Benson) claims, in his evidence before the Commis- 

sion, that his graduates are as wel trained in the same subject as the pupils 
of Sandhurst or Woolwich. He advises the establishment of exhibitions in 
the Military School, open to competition to the pupils of all the public schools, 
and regards the modern side as an essential feature in all public schools. 


Rugby School was the earliest of the great Public Schools 
of England to make Physical Science a regular part of its 
curriculum, and to give any considerable prominence to mod- 
ern languages and history; but its governing authorities 
have resisted all efforts to establish a distinct Modern Side. 


The Rey. Dr. Temple, head-master of Rugby School (now Bishop of Exe- 
ter), in his evidence before the Commission, remarked that the general educa- 
tion of boys entering Sandhurst should be the same as that given to other 
boys of the same ace, destined for any other profession than that of arms. 

His opinion was adverse to having a modern department, in which the ancient 
classics held a subordinate place, in a school in which the classics held the 
first, and over which the head-master presided. The modern studies should 
have an ae ga ree scope, and their own master, who will by his character 
and personal attention fix the standard of attainment. The great public 
schools should hold on to their present aim and methods, introducing other 
studies to perfect their mental discipline and results. No sige sections or 
' departments in any existing school can do,the work of scientific school 
culture so thoroughly as an independent school, in which the natural sciences 
and modern languages are taught by the main staff of professors. All teachers, 
in any school, civil or military, should be specially appointed for their edu- 
cational qualities. 

In Marlborough College, a modern department exists, 
which was established to prepare boys for definite examina- 
tions in which they would not succeed if they competed direct 
from the classical side of the College, and at the same time to 
solve the problem of giving a good school education on a basis 
of instruction in which the dead languages hold a subordinate 
place. Boys enter the Modern School after they have reached 
the fourth form in the classical department, so that Latin and 
Greek constitute a substantial part of their attainments and 
discipline. The success of the graduates of this institution in 
competing for admission into the military or civil service of 
the government, or in any of the walks of active or profes- 
sional life, shows conclusively that the modern curriculum with 
its studies properly adjusted, and a well trained staff, under an 


able head-master, is quite equal to the classical, not only in 
practical utility, but in comprehensive and liberal discipline. 
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ORGANIZATION, ETC. 

Tue Royal Engineering Establishment at Chatham was 
instituted in 1854, to furnish a sound course of practical in- 
struction in Military and Civil Engineering to the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and sappers of the corps of Royal, 
Engineers, in addition and prior to which both officers and men 
pass through the ordinary drill and military duties common 
to the army generally. 

The present organization and staff are composed of a direc- 
tor; an instructor and assistant in construction and estima- 
ting ; an instructor and assistant in field works; an instructor 
and assistant in surveying; an instructor and assistant in 
telegraphy, photography, and an assistant in signalling; a 
brigade major; quartermaster in charge of stores, and field 
officer for military discipline. 


The number of officers under instruction, recently com- 
» missioned, captains and subalterns, - - 81 
Non-commissioned officers and sappers, average, - 1,200 


NATURE AND LENGTH OF COURSE. 

There are six distinct courses : 

1. Drill and military duties, which occupy 107 days. This 
includes, besides the interior economy of a company, proceed- 
ings of courts-martial, boards of survey, courts of inquiry. 

2. Telegraphy, signalling, submarine mines, etc., which 
occupy thirty-five days. This includes the construction and 
maintenance of lines, a knowledge of instruments and batteries, 
application of electricity to explosions, management of torpe- 
does, etc. 

3. Chemistry, which occupies fifteen days. This course 
comprises the analysis of limes, cements, and other building 
materials. 
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4. Field works, military bridging, etc., which occupies 122 
days. This comprises instruction in earthworks, pontooning, 
rafts, spar, and other temporary bridges, reports on existing 
fortresses, construction of railways, escalading, diving, etc. 

5. Architectural course, which occupies 183 days. This 
course includes building material, design, estimate, and speci- 
fication for a building, instruction and report, with hand 
sketches of various works in execution, lime and cement 
works, quarrying, brickmaking, etc. 

6. Surveying and Astronomy, which occupy 183 days. 
This course includes trigonometrical survey, military recon- 
noissance, special survey, road reconnoissance, astronomical 
memoranda and calculations, adaptation of works of defence 
to a contoured site, inspection tours of works of defence in 
England, and report on same, isolated lectures on geology, 
‘electricity, machinery, ete., by selected professors. 

The first allowance toward expenses of junior officers of 
the Royal Engineers, in visiting engineering works, at home 
and abroad, was made in 1854, and is now 500/. per annum. 

INSTRUCTION FOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND SAPPERS. 

All recruits for this corps join at Chatham, and for about 
sixteen months are subject to daily drill and military duties 
in field work and all branches of the engineer service, and are 
drafted off, from time to time, into the special classes in con- 
struction, photography, telegraphy, lithography, printing. 


Synopsis of the Course. 
The following synopsis of the instruction given at the 
Royal School of Military Engineering at Chatham, was 
drawn up by Major General J. L. Simmons, the Director of 


the establishment. 
I.—THE SURVEY COURSE. 


The course of surveying for the officers of the Royal Engineers is intended 
to qualify them for carrying on survey operations of every description, and 
for designing and laying out engineering works, so far as these are influenced 
by the features of the ground on which they are placed, or over which they 
are carried. 

The course consists of two parts,—the one relating to surveying processes 
exclusively, the other to the uses made of the plans and maps prepared by 
such processes, for en ineering purposes. 

Under the first of these divisions the officers are practically instructed in 
astronomical, genéral, special, and reconnoitting surveying, including the 
accurate delineation of the inequalities of ground by levelling and by con- 
tours traced instrumentally, and also the giving reliefs to hill forms by sketch- 

with the pen and drawing with the brush. 

Jnder the second division they are exercised in the adaptation of works of 
fortification to contoured sites, and in the selection and survey of lines of 
communication by roads, railways, and canals, and in drawing up projects for 
their execution. 
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Astronomical Surveying. 


The officers are taught the construction and use. of astronomical instru- 
ments, and are practised in making observations with them. They study from 
ublished works and memoranda printed at the establishment, the most use- 
ul problems for finding the time, the latitude and longitude, the direction of 
the meridian, and the variation of the compass. 
Examples of each problem are worked out by them from their own obser- 
vations or from observations made in their presence. 
The use of meteorological intruments and the reductions of the observa- 
tions made with them are also practised. 


General Survey. 


As a preliminary exercise in drawing each officer constructs a plate of 
scales from data supplied to him. For particular information on the delicate 
and powerful instruments and apparatus which have been used in great 
national surveys, and which cannot be studied in the establishment observatory, 
the officers are referred to published works; and they are instructed in the 
adjustments, the unavoidable errors of construction, and the powers of the 
instruments put into their hands for the execution of their survey course. 

The general survey comprises : ; 

Ist. The selection and measurement of a base.-—The base is measured with an 
ordinary chain and a five-inch theodolite, and this measurement having been 
reduced to its horizontal value at the level of the sea, the section of the base 
is laid down on paper. 

2d. Triangulation.—The measured base is extended by a triangulation over 
10 or 16 square miles of country, and the relative altitudes of, and the distances 
between, the stations selected are determined from observations. The com- 
puted horizontal distances are laid down, and the azimuth of one of them is 
determined. 

3d. Traversing.—The positions of the roads, streams, boundaries of woods, 
and other marked features, surrounding and intersecting an area of six or 
eight square miles of the country triangulated, are then determined by run- 
ning traverses with a theodolite from one station te another, so as to cut up 
this area into spaces which will admit of being filled in by a less accurate 
method, without introducing an error in the plan. 

4th. Plotting of detail and completion of the work.—The protracted lines are 
now transferred to another sheet of paper, and the detail, obtained as the 
traverses proceed, is plotted from ‘the field-book. From this plot sketch 
sheets are prepared, and the remainder of the work is sketched in with the 
aid of a prismatic compass, the form of the ground being represented by 
pencil strokes, assisted by contours put in with the aid of a portable level. 

The sketch sheets are etched in with a pen, and a finished brush-work plan 
of the complete survey, embracing all the information collected, is prepared 
from them, with the original plotted detail as a basis. 


Special Survey. 

A piece of ground, about half a mile in area, is surveyed with minute 
accuracy as for some special purpose, and is laid down on a scale sufficiently 
large to admit of the calculation of the areas of the enclosures from the 

aper. The method followed is the same as that pursued on the Ordnance 
Ratvey, and with the Tithe Commutation Surveys, etc. 

Contouring.—On the ground thus specially surveyed contours are traced 

instrumentally at given vertical distances apart and are plotted on the plan. 


Military Reconnaissance. 


This is conducted on principles similar to those which govern the opera- 
tions of the general survey; the instruments employed, however, are all 
portable. The measurement of a base is made by such means as readily offer 
themselves (generally by pacing), and the trigonometrical points are fixed 
simply by protracting angles observed with a box sextant or compass. The 
whole of the remaining features and details considered necessary in a military 
point of view are sketched in with the aid # bearings and pacing. The 
reconnaissance embraces about six square miles. 

In addition to the topographical sketch of the ground, each officer sends in 
a detailed report of its general character, its resources, and military capabili- 
ties. Each officer also makes a hasty reconnaissance of a road with a view to 
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its employment as a military communication. All the information which.can 
be obtained as to the character of the country through which it passes, and 
towns and villages near it, together with the construction, gradients, etc., 
of the road, are noted on the face of the sketch. 


Fortification Branch. 


Every officer is required, in this branch of the survey course, to design one 
or more works of defence for the occupation of a site of which a contoured 
plan is furnished to him. 

In performing this exercise the officer becomes expert in reading the vari- 
ous forms and slopes of ground, as expressed by contours; he meets with 
and learns to provice for some of the many modifications of the conditions of 
defence which the occupation of irregular sites necessitates, and he acquires 
facility in the application of descriptive geometry to the determination of the 
planes of defilade and the several planes of a work. 

The data upon which the design is framed consist of a plan of ground 
shown by contours, and of some of the conditions to be filled by the proposed 
fortification, such as the objects for which the site is occupied, the strength of 
the garrison, the extent of the works, the nature of the defence of the 
ditches, the trace, or the profile to be adopted, etc. 

On the completion of his design the officer writes a report explanatory of 
the character of the works he has adopted, and describing his arrangements 
both for the distant and near defence, with any improvements which have sug- 
gested themselves in working it out; and since the scale of the design admits 
of considerable accuracy in its preparation, he is required to enter very fully 
into the detail of the arrangement he proposes. 

The report is accompanied by tables showing how the remblai and deblai are 
equalized, and that the distribution of the latter is economical. 

Civil Applications, 
is for a line of communication, eral plan, and trial sections.—The 
officers are instructed in the general principles which should guide them in 
laying out lines of communication, whether by road, railway, or canal, and 
are then sent out to examine the country between two points five or six miles 
apart, and are required to decide on two or more routes which apparently offer 
the greatest facilities in point of gradients, soil, and the materials of con- 
struction. Availing themselves of the best map or plan they can obtain, the 
draw a plan showing approximately the divisions of the properties throug 
which the trial lines are run; they then make trial sections ; and from these 
sections and their previous examination of the ground, they determine on the 
line to be adopted, embodying in a report a general description of thé country, 
the obstacles encountered on each route, the gradients, curves, etc., and also 
the calculations which led to their decision. In their calculations they esti- 
mate the cost of the necessary constructions on each of the trial lines, the 
cost of conveyance for heavy goods on an assumed basis of daily traffic, and 
the time occupied in each case for quick transit. 

Working plan and section.—A length of one mile of the route determined 
on as the best is selected, and for this a special survey is made, which is laid 
down as 2 working plan, the line being picketed out when no objection is 
made by the owners of the property through which it passes. A working 
section of the line is also prepared from accurate levels. 

Pian of details, ete.—For the works proposed on that portion of the line 
which is included within the limits of the working section, a plan of details 
is prepared, as well as a specification for the works and an estimate of their 
probable cost. . 


Il. THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AND ESTIMATING. 


For this course 142 days, including Sundays, are allowed. The course is 
divided into four parts. 


Part I—Theory of Construction. 


This part consists of a series of examples in construction, about 50 in num- 
ber, which will be varied fro time to time. 

They are drawn up with a Bpecial view to the application of the mathemati- 
cal knowledge already possessed by the officers to some of the cases which 
we are likely to have to deal with in practice. 

eferences are given in the margin of the printed paper of examples to 
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some of the many books in which the information necessary for their solution 
can be found. 

The instructing officer will explain every morning, except Saturday, as 
many of the examples as he considers the officers can work during the remain- 
der of the day, and the officers are expected to study these subjects from some 
one of the books referred to. 

The object of these short explanations is twofold: 1st, to explain the 
principles on which the particular cases or similar cases are to be dealt with ; 
2d, to impart in a condensed form some of the varied information which is 
familiar to all engineers of experience, but which an engineer at the com- 
mencement of his career often has a difficulty in finding. 

The officers will take notes of these explanations, and write each morning 
notes at the head of the fair copy of the examples to which they refer. The 
examples explained on each day are to be worked out on that day in the fullest 
manner; the reasoning of each step is to be stated, and all rough calculations 
are to be left on the paper, so as to lessen as much as possible the labor of 
examination. They are to be brought to the instructing officer the following 
morning, and after examination are to be written out fair on ruled foolscap, 
quarter-margin, on the right-hand sheet, with explanatory diagrams to a large 
scale, where necessary, on the left-hand sheet. 

The fair notes of each week’s work must be sent in before the end of the 
following week. 

The weights, strength of materials, and other information, will be found in 
the printed tables. 

This rf of the course occupies about 40 days, and while it continues 
leave will be granted on Saturdays and Sundays only. 


. Part IT. —Materials. 


The object of this part of the course is to give the officers some sort of 

# guide in judging of the quality of the princlpal materials which they will have 

to use, as well as to afford them information as to the particular material most 
suitable for a building or engineering work. 

It may be subdivided into three parts, viz., lectures given by- professors 
in the lecture theatre; lectures given by the instructing officer; and visits 
made by the officers to lime works, cement works, brickfields, etc. 

The lectures in the lecture theatre are delivered at the periods most con- 
venient to the lecturer, but the notes taken by the officers form part of this 
course, and will be bound up with the rest of the papers. 

The notes of the lectures delivered by the instructing officer are to be 
written out fair immediately after the lecture, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given, and brought to the instructing officer on the following morning. 

A printed paper detailing the particular points to which officers visiting 
manufacturing works are to direct their attention will be given to each officer, . 

» and a report is to be sent in as soon as possible after each visit to the instruct- 
ing officer. 

Sketches to illustrate the lectures and visits are to be as numerous and com- 
plete as possible. 

* The value of these sketches for future reference, and as aids to officers in 
their professional constructions hereafter, will be very much enhanced by 
having the dimensicns clearly written on them, which should include at least 
those of all principal parts of machines and structures. 

This part of the course occupies about three weeks, inclusive of the time 
required to visit the works referred to. 

he officers will also be instructed, after they leave the course of construc- 
tion, in the method of testing the quality of some of the materials by chemi- 
cal analysis, for which a fortnight is allowed. 


Part ITI.— Valuation and Measurement of Work. 


This part of the course will occupy in all about 37 days, and will commence 
with a series of lectures, the subject matter of which will be found chiefly in 
the printed ‘“‘ Notes on the Practice of Building ’’ and “‘ Notes on the Building 
Trades.”” They will comprise, in separate lectures for each trade,— 

1. The materials, tools, etc., and apparatus — one together with their 
application to the different kinds of work produced. 

2. The technical terms in vogue. 

8. The general practice of measuring and valuing. 

Hints and memoranda useful in designing, estimating, and carrying out 
works will be given, and explanations afforded by reference to models and 
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drawings, from some of which colored sketches, with the names and dimen- 
sions of the different parts given on them in full, will be made by each officer 
and attached to his printed notes. These sketches will be done in the Hall of 
Study from the originals deposited there. 

A lecture will be given explaining the different steps taken in preparing 
the annual estimates of a district, to be laid before Parliament, and the vari- 
ous methods of carrying out the services which may be authorized. 

The cost of a building will be approximately estimated by cubing it out 
from the general plans and elevations. 

The quantities of the same building will then be taken out from the speci- 
fications, working drawings, and a model, by filling in a measurement form 
having the details of work done printed on it. 

Details and estimates of the same building will be made out on W. O. 
Form 1554, the items and prices being taken from the W. D. Schedules of the 
district, and the descriptive part printed on. 

Lastly, the quantities will be abstracted and brought into bill, as though 
the work were to be put up to tender, or as would be done in drawing out con- 
tractors’ bills for work to be paid for on a schedule of prices. 

The portions of the copper plates to be colored will be partly done in the 
course of lectures, but about a week at the close of this part of the course 
will be allowed to complete the whole. They are to be colored in the Hall of 
Study from pattern drawings deposited there. No drawing whatever to be 
removed from the Hall of Study. ‘ 


Part IV.—Design. 

At the commencemet of this part of the course each officer will read 
through the “Notes on Military Buildings,” by Colonel Collinson, Royal 
Engineers, studying more particularly the parts which have special reference 
to his own design. The lithographed drawings which accompany them are 
not intended to be models to be copied from, but are given as examples of 
works executed, many of which with the advance of sanitary science have 
become obsolete as a whole. They contain many useful details still applic- 
able. 

The design is intended to afford to each officer an opportunity of applying 
the knowledge he may have acquired in the course to some case which 2 may 
actually hereafter have to deal with. . . 

About six weeks are available for this part of the course, and the condi- 
tions under which the design is to be made will be furnished to each officer. 

As a rule the design will consist of a general plan and report, with some 
part worked out in detail, this part being specified for and estimated. 

The drawings are to be prepared in accordance with the instructions 
deposited in the Hall of Study. 


Tour Reports and Lectures. 


All tour reports and lectures pertaining to the course of construction will 
be written in accordance with the general regulations for reports, that is to 
say, on foolscap paper, quarter margin, on both sides of the paper, divided 
into paragraphs, with headings in the margin, and signed and dated by the 
officer. They will form part of Part II. of the course, and will be bound in 
the proper places. 

In writing tour reports and lectures the object should be to condense as 
much practical information and fact into as small a space as possible without 
abbreviating the language or omitting any of the facts. Sketches should be 
made by hand, approximately to scale, but should be clear, and contain full 
dimensions. Statistical and tabular information should be given in full. 

For the tour report.each officer will receive a statement of the particulars 
of each work he has to report on. 


Binding. 
The whole of the notes, ete., of each officer will be bound in one or more 


volumes. Therefore, before leaving the establishment, each officer should 
arrange his notes in the order in which he wishes them bound. 
































































III.—PIELD WORK COURSE. 
The time allowed for this course is 122 days, including Sundays. While on 
it officers may be required to attend drill one day in each week, and also bri- 
gade field days. 
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The course comprises instruction in all those duties (with the exceptions 
mentioned below) which devolve upon the Royal Engineers when employed 
with an army engaged offensively or defensively, either at a siege or in the 
field. 

The exceptions are surveying, reconnaissance, telegraphy, firing mines by 
electricity, etc., torpedoes, and demolition of permanent works ; on all which 
subjects instruction is given to the officers while on other courses. 

the officers are required to read carefully the notes on field work instruc- 
tion, to make models in sand, etc., of such works as admit of this practice, to 
take part in the construction of the several works in the field, etc., and to draw 
up projects on the subject. 

Before leaving the course an officer must be competent to impart instruc- 
tion to sappers in all their tield duties. 

The practical instruction is divided into seven parts. 


Part I—Modelling in Sand, ete. 


This part consists of making models of gabions, fascines, hurdles, and sap- 
rollers; of throwing up models in sand of portions of a first parallel and its 
approaches, of a second parallel, of single and double saps, both kneeling 
and standing, of a trench cavalier, of a lodgment by half double sap, of rifle- 
pits, and of trons-de-loup. 

Also of making models in sand of field powder magazines, and of elevated, 
sunken, half sunken, and screen, gun and mortar batteries (ordinary and 
indented), revetted with gabions, fascines, and sand bags. 

It includes the laying of model gun and mortar platforms, the making of a 
salient of a field redoubt, with gun en barbette, of a field kitchen, and of the 
passage of a wet ditch by means of gabions and fascines. 

Also the erection of spar bridges of different forms with model spars, and 
the laying in of a cross-over road to connect two lines of railway. 


Part IT.—Siege Works. 
This part consists of making gabions, fascines, hurdles, and sap-rollers; of 
tracing (part by night) parallels, approaches, batteries, etc. 
Also of seeing parallels, approaches, batteries, saps, trench cavaliers, etc., 
constructed by the sappers; and the mode of extending men and setting them 


to work. 
The officers are also required to take up for enfilade the prolongation of 


faces, etc. 
Part ITI.— Works of Defence, 


This part consists of instruction in forming abattis, entanglements, rifle 
pits, trons-de-loup, etc., and in putting up stockades, palisades, fraises, etc. 


Part IV.—Mining. 

This part includes boring and blasting rock, sinking shafts, driving galleries, 
making chambers aud powder hose, loading, tamping, and firing mines, also 
the preparation and firing of fougasses. 

Part V.—Bridging. 

This part includes knotting, splicing, and lashing spars, diving, rowing in 
boats, packing pontoons, and forming temporary military bridges over streams 
with large and small pontoons, casks, etc. 

Also the construction of spar, timber, and suspension bridges to reéstab- 
lish a communication by turnpike rvad or railroad. 


Part VI.—Railways. 

This part consists in seeing the mode of laying down and repairing lines of 
railway, and of putting in a cross-over road to connect two lines of railway, 
and also the mode of destroying railways. 

Part VIT.—Sundry Practices. 


Under this head are included boring for water (with the American tube 
wells as well as with the ordinary apparatus), erecting field kitchens, filling 
and throwing hand grenades, and escalading, also the erection of field obser- 
vatories, 
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The officers are, in addition, required to draw up the following projects: 
1. Project of attack of a fortress actually in existence. 

2. Project for the restoration of a bridge. 

8. Project for a floating bridge. 

4. Project for a field work as a bridge-head. 

5. Hasty project for a temporary bridge, or, hasty project for the demoli- 
tion of a portion of a line of railway. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
(a.) Course of Telegraphy.—Fifteen days are allowed for this course. 


All officers under instruction learn the theory and practice of telegraphy 
and visual signalling, bearing in mind that a thorough knowledge of the 
theory will enable them to overcome difficulties which would be perplexing 
to the men, who can only be expected to learn the practical working of the 
telegraph. 

The various instruments in use for signalling and testing are explained to 
them, and they are taught the ordinary methods of measuring electrical 
forces and’ resistances, and of testing conducting wires for insulation and 
conductivity, and for determining the nature and positions of faults. The 
degree of accuracy which may be attained in these measurements is pointed 
out to them. 

They learn the European Morse alphabet, and the method of sending and 
receiving messages, but they are not expected to devote so much time to the 
—— as would enable them to become expert telegraphists. 

ach. officer is required to give in a project for the construction-of a line of 
electric telegraph, including at least three stations. In the report are described 
the instruments to be used. and the modes of connecting them in circuit; 
the batteries, the conductors, the supports, the insulators, and the mode of 
et up the line; and the number of cells required to work the line is cal- 
culated. 

An estimate of the stores and materials required accompanies the report, 
with a general plan showing the route proposed. 

The various methods of exploding gunpowder by electricity are taught 
while the course of telegraphy is going on; the application of this branch of 
electrical science is made when the officers are employed on projects for 
demolitions by mining. 

In the School of Telegraphy a certain number of the men of the corps are 
trained every year as telegraphists. 

The instruments of which the use is taught are,— 

The single needle instrument worked by voltaic electricity. 

The Morse recording and sounding instrument. 

The double needle instrument. 

Wheatstone’s magneto dial instrument. 

Also day and night signalling with the approved visual apparatus. 

Each man is required to read a specified number of words per minute, and 
to send correctly yy each instrument, before he pe on to the next. 

The European Morse alphabet is used with all the instruments, except with 
the double needle instrument, which has a special alphabet. 

The men are taught how to make up and repair the voltaic batteries and 
instruments, and to put up conducting wires over ground, and to lay them 
undergound, and also to test roughly for the position of faults. Their previ- 
ous education does not generally admit of their acquiring a knowledge of the 
theory of electricity, or of performing the more delicate tests required in 
telegraphy. 

The men who enter the Telegraph School are also instructed in the practi- 
cal manipulation of Grove’s voltaic batteries, Wheatstone’s magnetic exploder, 
and the dynamo-electric machine, in the use of frictional electricity, in making 
the electrical fuzes, and in connecting and arranging the wires necessary for 

tiring mines by electricity. 


(b.) Chemical Laboratory Course.—Fifteen days are allowed for this course. 


The object of this course is to enable offieers and men at the establishment, 
wh»? may show an inclination fot chemical] studies, to pursue them practically. 
The course is confined to: the:chemical relations and behavior of the sub- 
stances which affect the qualities:of building materials, or which may in- 
fluence the questions which are most.likely to require the professional investi- 
gation of a military engineer. Itis arranged with the idea of supplying the 
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want of practical experience in dealing with substances used in construction 
by giving an insight into their nature and composition; and also with that o 
imparting such information as may lead in a new colony, should an officer be 

‘alled upon to act as its explorer and pioneer, to a more rapid development of 
its resources. 

The course for the officers consists,— 

ist. In making themselves acquainted with the action of reagents, both 
by wet methods and by the blow-pipe, on different simple substances, in 
experiments to which they are directed by a text-book. 

2d, In applying the information so gained to the qualitative examination 
of substances, simple and compound, specially prepared as exercises for 
analysis. 

3d. In the quantitative as well as = examination of building stones, 
lime and cement stones, gypsum, brick earths, paints, solders, amd other 
building materials. A sample of water is also examined, and a qualitative 
examination is made of one or more ores. 

4th. In preparing, on an experimental scale, bricks, limes, cements, and 
aay sg directly from natural stones or earths by simple calcination, and also 

y the more complex method which it is often necessary to adupt. 

5th. The chemistry of the voltaic battery. 

The @burse for the men only differs from that for the officers in respect of 
the order in which the several ‘divisions of the subject are taken up. The 
men, instead of commencing with a thorough examination of numerous sim- 
ple substances, begin with a few easy experiments on recognizing lime and 
cement stones, and on the mode of ascertaining their comparative values, so 
that, in case it is judged inexpedient, in any instance, that the whole course 
shall be completed, the knowledge which has-been gained may be of a charac- 
ter requiring comparatively little skill and intelligence to apply to practical 
us 


es. 
A certain number of men only are taught. 


(c.) Course of Photography. 


This study is not compulsory; but any officer and a limited number of men 
who have completed the prescribed course satisfactorily, and who wish to 
study photography, are allowed to do so. 

The officers devote their attention more particularly to the chemical pod 
of the subject, in order that they may be able to overcome the practical diffi- 
culties which constantly occur when this art is pursued in foreign countries 
under circumstances of climate and situation different from those in England, 
and when chemicals get out of order and produce anomalous results. In such 
cases men who have acquired considerable skill in manipulation, but who 
have no knowledge of chemistry, are unable to devise remedies or to over- 
come difficulties, and it is the place of their officers to assist them by their 
superior knowledge and intelligence. 

The men are taught the negative wet collodion process in all its branches 
(except the manufacture of pyroxyline), also the dry process, and photozinco- 


raphy. 
. They are also practised in the use of the dark tent, ‘and in taking nega- 
tives in the field, and of photographic reductions of plans. 

It is seldom that their previous education admits of their becoming well 
versed in the chemical theory of the art, but the means of overcoming the 
usual practical difficulties are pointed out to them. Each man is required to 
enter in a note-book the various solutions, and to make memoranda of the 
processes. 


e (d.) Lectures. 


Lectures are delivered between the months of September and April on 
civil and mechanical engineering, metallurgy, architecture, electricity and its 
applications, and on other subjects of a professional character, The lectures 
are attended by all the officers and men under instruction, and the former are 
required to take rough notes, and afterward to write them out fairly, for 
binding with their other work. 


(e.) Visits to Professional Works. 


With the object of giving an idea of the best methods of carrying on 
extensive works, and of imparting practical information on professional sub- 
jects, a certain number of the junior officers are selected every year to visit 
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engineering, architectural, and other works of professional character, accom. 
panigd by one of the instructing officers of the establishment. 

Of the various constructions and processes seen during these tours they 
make notes and drawings, which are embodied in the form of reports to the 
director, and are subsequently bound up with the other parts of the course. 

General Note.—Further explanations of the mode of filling up the details of 
the course, and of the forms for the notes and drawings, are given in the 
special instructions. 


(f.) Demolitions. 


The ignition of gunpowder or other explosives by powder hose and Bick- 
ford’s fuze as well as by electricity, both on land and submerged under water, 
is taught to all officers. 

In order that the best methods of using gunpowder or other explosives 
for the demolition of works and buildings by mining may be thoroughly 
understood, each officer is required to make projects for the following demo- 
litions, viz. : 

1. A front of fortification, or some similar work, exhibiting various sorts 
_' revetments, and requiring the simultaneous explosion of a large number of 
mines. 

2. A casemate, powder magazine, or other snbstantial military®building 
under two suppositions: 1st, that there is plenty of time, that sufficient men 
and tools are available, and that it is required to effect complete demolition 
without wasting —— unnecessarily ; 2d, that time presses, and that the 
demolition must be effected in the most expeditious manner possible. 

3. A bridge or viaduct under two different suppositions, as in No. 2. 

The mines in some cases art directed to be fired by powder hose, and in 
others by electricity. 

Each of these projects consists of a memoir and explanatory drawings. 
The memoir comprises,— 

Ist. A description of the building, or work to be destroyed, in all points 
which may influence the mode of demolition. 

2d. A general description of the proposed mode of demolition. 

3d. The calculations for the charges of the mines. 

4th. The mode of preparing and firing the mines. 

5th. An estimate of the men, tools, and materials required and of the time 
necessary for the operation. 

6th. An estimate of the gunpowder. 

7th. When electricity is to be employed for firing the mines, a full descrip- 
tion of the batteries, etc., is given, with calculations of the number of cells, 
etc. 

The drawings include a plan and such sections as may be required to 
explain clearly the situations of the various charges of gunpowder, and of 
the shafts and galleries. 


(g.) Submarine Mines; 


All officers and a certain number of men are practised in the use of sub- 
marine mines. 

The course consists of,— 

1. The nature and construction of case. 

2. Mode of mooring. 

3. Mode of arranging and laying insulated cables. 

4. Mode of testing fuzes, also testing cables for conductivity and insulation 
and for the detection of faults. 

5. Modes of firing at will and by self-acting arrangements. 





PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

ALTHOUGH examinations preparatory to promotion had been 
instituted by the Duke of Wellington in 1850, no attempt was 
made to provide any general machinery for affording to offi- 
cers of the army means of instruction, even in those subjects 
a knowledge of which was by the regulations of the service 
required of them. The Department of Artillery studies at 
Woolwich, originally instituted on a small scale in 1850, and 
the Royal Engineer Establishment at Chatham, supplied to 
the officers of the scientific corps, though to a much more 
limited extent than at the present day, opportunities of carry- 
ing on their professional studies after entering the army. But 
to officers of other branches of the service no means of in- * 
struction were afforded in any subjects beyond the mere rou- 
tine of drill and regimental duties, except by the Senior De- 
partment at Sandhurst and the School of Musketry at Hythe. 
The state of the former institution, the advantages of which 
extended only to a very small proportion of the officers of 
the army, is described in the accounts of the Royal Military 
College and of the Staff College. The school at Hythe was 
first established in the year 1853, for the purpose of training 
a certain number of officers and soldiers in the new system of 
musketry, which was adopted on the introduction of rifled 
arms into the service. 

The first official suggestion, with the object of remedying 
the deficiency of professional knowledge among the officers 
of the army, was made by Mr. Sidney Herbert, when Secre- 
tary at War,in 1854. The outline of the plan proposed by him 
at this time was sketched out in a letter addressed to Lord 
Hardinge, then Commander-in-Chief, and its details were sub- 
sequently more fully explained in speeches in the House of 
Commons. The scheme contemplated a general reorganiza- 
tion of the system of military education,—the improvement 
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of the examinations instituted by the Duke of Wellington for 
admission to the army and for promotion,—the conversion of 
the Senior Department at Sandhurst into a special school fot 
the staff,—and the introduction of a system of professional 
instruction for officers after entering the service. With the 
view of carrying out the latter part of the scheme, it was pro- 
posed, in 1854, to appoint garrison instructors at certain large 
stations both at home and in the colonies. It was not in- 
tended to make attendance at the instruction thus given com- 
pulsory, but a stringent examination in the subjects which 
entered into the course was to be a necessary condition of 
promotion to the ranks of lieutenant and captain respectively. 

The scheme of garrison instruction proposed by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert met with the approval of Lord Hardinge, and ob- 
tained the sanction of the Treasury. A sum of 2,000/., for the 
purpose of making a commencement in carrying it out, was 
inserted in the estimates for 1854-5, and the plan, as explained 
by Mr. Herbert in moving the army estimates, met with the 
entire approval of the House of Commons. 

The outbreak of the Crimean war, however, in the first in- 
stance, interfered with the practical realization of the scheme, 
although it appears that some of the instructors had been 
actually selected for their posts, and that it was intended to 
send them out to the Crimea to acquire a practical acquaint- 
ance with such of the minor operations of war as would fall 
within the intended course of instruction. This latter inten- 
tion was not carried out, and after the resignation of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, which took place in the beginning of 1855, 
no further steps appear to have been taken in the matter. At 
the same time money continued to be voted for the purpose 
of carrying out the scheme (although no application of the 
funds was made), until the general reduction in the estimates 
which took place on the conclusion of peace in 1856 ; it ap- 
pears also, from statements made by the Under Secretary at 
War, in the House of Commons, that the Government had 
never abandoned the idea of adopting some measure for the 
professional instruction of officers. 

In the debates in both Houses of Parliament, during the 
Crimean war, numerous discussions took place on the subject 
of military education; the failure of the existing examinations 
for promotion, the lax mode in which they were carried out, 
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the want of acquaintance with many of the mere rudiments 
of military science displayed by the majority of officers, and 
the necessity of supplying them with some means of instruc- 
tion in the practical duties devolving upon them on active ser- 
vice, formed frequent subjects of remark. On the 5th of June, 
1856, after the termination of the war, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
then a private member, again brought his proposal for the 
appointment of garrison instructors before the notice of the 
House of Commons, in connection with his more general 
scheme for the improvement of the education of officers; but, 
although the proposal again met with the approval of nearly 
every speaker who took part in the discussion, the Govern- 
ment declined to pledge themselves to the adoption of the 
scheme in its details, as the question of the reorganization of 
the whole system of military education was then under con- 
sideration. 

During the latter part of the year 1856, as has been else- 
where stated, the attention of the military authorities was 
seriously directed to the question of improving the education 
of the army. Nearly all the plans submitted to Lord Pan- 
mure with this object included, as an essential feature, the 
adoption of some means of professional instruction for officers 
after entering the service; and the machinery suggested was, 
in almost every case, based in its general principles on Mr, 
Sidney Herbert’s original proposal for the establishment of 
garrison instructors. The Commissioners appointed in the 
same year to visit the military schools of the continent, while 
their inquiries were chiefly confined to the improvement of 
the education of the scientific corps, recommended in their 
report that young officers of all branches of the service should, 
after entering the army, go through some course of profes- 
sional study ; at the same time they suggested no machinery 
for carrying their recommendation into effect. The military 
witnesses examined, during the years 1856 and 1857, before 
the Royal Commission on the Purchase System, very gener- 
ally concurred in the opinion that higher professional acquire- 
ments should be demanded from officers, and that means of 
instruction should be afforded to them; and the Commis- 
sioners, in their Report, endorsed this view in the following 
terms: “Nor can it be fairly said that the purchase system 
is the obstacle to introducing a better system of military edu- 
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cation. A stricter examination before granting the first com- 
mission, an improved training afterward, and a further exam- 
ination on promotion from ensign to lieutenant, are measures 
perfectly compatible with the system of purchase.” 

The system of garrison instruction suggested by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert appears to have found general favor at this period. 
The instructions issued to the Council of Military Educa- 
tion, on their appointment in 1857, directed them, in con- 
nection with the subject of the professional examination of 
officers up to the rank of captain, to consider the question 
“of the establishment of instructors at the large stations.” 
The plan proposed by the Council, in 1857, did not contem- 
plate the general appointment of either garrison or regimental 
instructors ; its main feature was the establishment of officers’ 
schools at depot battalion stations, through which all young 
officers, who were in the first instance to receive provisional 
commissions, should pass before joining their regiments and 
being permanently commissioned. This recommendation was 
supplemented by one for the partial establishment of district 
instructors at stations where classes of ten officers could be 
formed, for the more advanced instruction of those who had 
been some years in the service. 

The great demand for officers occasioned by the Indian 
mutiny, combined with practical objections which were made 
to the Council’s scheme, prevented their proposals from being 
carried into effect. The only immediate result of their recom- 
mendations was the establishment, in 1857, of a class at Alder- 
shot for the instruction of officers quartered at the camp in 
military sketching. A full account of this institution, which 
has since been considerably developed, and is now called the 
Survey Class, will be found further on. 

At a subsequent period the attention of the Council appears 
to have been directed more to the question of securing the 
profegsional competence of officers by a special military educa- 
tion before entering the service, than by compulsory instruc- 
tion at a later period. The proposal, originally made in 1858, 
for requiring all candidates for commissions in: the line to pass 
through Sandhurst, has been already described in connection 
with the Royal Military College. The Council have, how- 
ever, never ceased to urge the expediency of providing’ offi- 
cers, after they have entered the service, with facilitics icr 
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instruction in the higher branches of military science ; and in 
their last General Report they recommended the establish- 
ment of institutions similar to the Aldershot Survey Class at 
other large stations. 

Although no general machinery has been introduced for 
affording instruction to officers of the cavalry and infantry 
after entering the service, various steps have, from time to 
time, been taken with the object of extending their profes- 
sional knowledge to subjects beyond the mere routine duties of 
their own arms. In January, 1859, commanding officers were 
directed to require from the officers of their regiments reports 
and, if possible, sketches of the roads traversed when route 
marching in winter; and later in the same year an order was 
issued that officers of infantry should, whenever practicable, 
be instructed in great gun drill. In the present year a sys- 
tem of instruction in military signalling has been introduced 
at the School of Engineering at Chatham, to which detach- 
ments of officers are periodically sent. In addition to the 
recommendations of the present Royal Commission for the 
introduction of a system of garrison and regimental instruc- 
tion, the Royal Commission on Courts-martial, in their recent 
Report, recommended that more attention should be paid to 
the education of officers in military law, and that stricter 
examinations in the subject should be enforced. 

The necessity of an improvement in the professional ac- 
quirements of officers appears to have been almost universally 
recognized from the time when Mr. Sidney Herbert brought 
the subject to public riotice in 1854. Various opinions, how- 
ever, have been entcrtained as to the means by which the 
desired object could best be effected. 

The different plans which have from time to time been sug- 
gested may be classified under two main divisions : 

(1.) Those which propose a special military education for all 
candidates for commissions before entering the service. 

(2.) Those which advocate, in preference, the postponement 
of professional instruction, at least for the majority of the 
officers of the army, until a later period, after the service has 
been entered, and the rank of officer been attained. 

Under the former head comes the scheme suggested by the 
Council of Military Education in 1858, the adoptiqn of which 


was at one time determined upon by the military authorities, 
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for requiring all candidates for commissions in the cavalry and 
infantgy to pass through Sandhurst. A similar proposal was 
suggested by witnesses to the Royal Commission on the Pur- 
chase System in 1856; it was supported by the authority of 
the Duke of Cambridge and Mr. Sidney Herbert (who had 
originally been opposed to it) before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Military Organization, in 1860; and 
the Committee, in their Report, though declining to pronounce 


any decided opinion on the subject, stated that they considered 


the measure “ well worthy of the most careful consideration.” 
Of late years the same principle has been publicly advocated 
by Sir C. Trevelyan, who considers that there should be but 
two modes of admission to the rank of officer,—one through a 
military college, and the other by serving in the ranks; and 
the advantages which would result from passing all candi- 
dates for commissions through a military college have been 
urged by several witnesses, including His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, before the present Royal Commis- 
sion, On the other hand, opponents of this view have pointed 
out the objections entertained by them to any such measure. 

Allied to the plan for making a military college the sole 
channel of admission to the commissioned ranks of the army 
is one for requiring all candidates for commissions to serve as 
cadets, in order to acquire a practical acquaintance with their 
duties, before obtaining the rank of officer. This proposal, 
originally suggested by Lord Clyde, before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Purchase System, has more recently been supported 
by the authority of Sir W. Mansfield and Lord De la Warr; the 
latter officer, however, appears of late to have somewhat modi- 
fied his views, and to advocate at present, for all young men 
who obtain direct commissions by purchase, a probationary 
course of six or twelve months’ instruction in military sub- 
jects and drill, at their parents’ expense, prior to joining their 
regiments, in accordance with a plan submitted to the Com- 
mission. The cadet system has also been advocated by Lord 
Walden before the Commission. 

To the class of plans which advocate the postponement of 
professional instruction for the majority of the officers of the 
army until after the service has been entered, belong Mr. 
Sidney Herbert’s original proposal, in 1854, for the introduc- 
tion of a system of garrison instruction—the recommendation 
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of the Commissioners of 1856 “that young officers after enter- 
ing the army should go through some course of professional 
study,”—the suggestion made by the Royal Commission on 
the Purchase System for “an improved system of training 
after the first commission is granted,”—and the proposal of 
the Council of Military Education, in 1857, for the establish- 
ment of depot battalion schools for young officers. Opinions 
founded on the same principle have been expressed by several 
witnesses before the present Commission. The system of gar- 
rison instructors at large stations, that of regimental instrue- 
tors in each corps, and, lastly, a combination of both systems, 
have been respectively advocated by various authorities as the 
machinery by which the later instruction of officers should 
be carried out. Even those who advocate a special education 
at a military college as the universal condition of obtaining a 
commission do not, in the majority of cases, contemplate the 
cessation of all instruction on the commission being obtained ; 
at the same time in many instances they do not consider that 
this later instruction should be made compulsory on officers, 
and, while recommending that facilities should be afforded for 
it, they maintain the superior efficacy of a system of prelimi- 
nary military education at an earlier age. 
I. SURVEY CLASS AT ALDERSHOT. 

The survey class at Aldershot originated in an order of the 
Quartermaster-General in 1857, appointing two extra deputy- 
assistants to afford professional instruction to officers of the 
division stationed there in military sketching and surveying, 
field and permanent fortification, and photography. 

These courses and conditions of attendance are as follows: 


1. An elementary course comprises practical geometry, so far as is necessary 
for the understanding of the principles of surveying and fortification, plan 
drawing, the construction and use of scales, and military sketching. 

The other course embraces surveying in its more advancéd branches, mili- 
tary reconnaissances and road reports, field fortification, including the attack 
and defence of small posts, the construction of simple intrenchments, re- 
doubts, and field works, profiling and tracing on the ground, gabion and fas- 
cine making, camping, and the construction of field ovens and cook-houses. 

2. Officers will not be allowed to go through the course of instruction 
unless their eommanding officer will certify that they are intelligent, zealous, 
and well conducted; but considering that the stay of regiments at this camp 
is frequently limited, the Lieutenant-General Commanding would.wish that 
every facility should be given to officers to avail themselves of the instruction, 
even though they may not be thoroughly acquainted with all their duties. 

Every officer wishing to attend the course of instruction will submit bis 
application to his commanding officer, who will forward it with his recom- 
mendation and the certificate mentioned in the last paragraph, or with such 
remarks as he may have to offer, should he consider it his duty not to tecom- 
mend the application. 
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4. Officers going through the elementary-course will be struck off all duty for 
two months (Sundays excepted), They will go on flying columns. 

5. Officers anxious to attend the second course will be allowed to do so for 
four months, during which time they will take all regimental duties which 
would entail extra work on the other officers, but will be excused all brigade 
and divisional duties, except those mentioned in paragraph 7. 

6. Officers permitted to attend are not to absent themselves without leave 
from the Lieutenant-General commanding. 

7. Officers are to be present at divisional field days, and when the division 
marches into the country during the winter months, either with the deputy 
assistants quartermaster-general sketching the ground, noting the movements, 
preparing reports, etc. (in undress, without swords), or if not so employed they 
are to fall in with their respective corps. 

8. The number of officers attending is restricted to two per regiment. 

9. The instruction will extend from 10 a.M. till 1 P.M., excepting on Satur- 
days, when all the officers will attend till 12 only. 

10. Staff officers who may wish to avail themselves of the instruction given 
at the Survey Office, or in the field, may attend at such hours as the nature of 
the duties they have to perform will admit. 

11. Officers of the division generally will be assisted by the D.A.Q.M.G.s as 
far as practicable, in pursuing their studies in other branches. 

12. A diary will be kept showing the names of all officers attending, the 
hours of attendance, the work done, etc. ; this diary is to be submitted for the 
inspection of the Lieutenant-General commanding, and from it a monthly 
report will be prepared for the information of the Field Marshal, 

13. Officers will be allowed the use of surveying instruments, but will have 
to provide their own drawing and other materials. They will, however, be 
permitted to retain all sketches, plans, and reports thus made on their own 
materials, after they have been returned from the Council. 


The course actually carried out in 1868-69 was as follows : 


Explanation, use, and construction of scales—several examples worked and 
a plate of scales drawn—mode of using the usual drawing instruments, pro- 
tractors, and Marquois’ scales. 

Use of the prismatic compass—a road is traversed with the compass— 
bearings and measurements entered in a field-book, and the result plotted in- 
doors on a large scale. 

A plate of the conventional signs used by the topographical department, 
and a set of the seven examples of shading ground (by the late Major Petley), 
according to the latest scale of shade, are given to each officer to copy. 

The general principles of plan drawing, and the mode of conducting a survey 
by means of measuring a base, and by a triangulation, are explained, and a flat 
piece of ground is sketched with the compass, and plotted in the field. 

The method of representing ground by contours only is now explained and 
illustrated by models, drawings, etc., and it is shown how from a contoured 
plan sections and elevations of ground are made, also how by adding shade to 
the contoured plan, a certain pictorial effect is produced, etc. 

Abney’s pocket level and clinometer is eines, and various modes of 


rough level ing illustrated. 


The method of using the pocket sextant is next shown, and the officers are 
taken to a plateau with strongly marked slopes, a base is measured, triangula- 
tion made by means of the sextant; and the artificial features filled in. 

Contours at 25 feet vertically apart are now sketched in chain dotted lines, 
and several sectional lines taken by means of the level, clinometer, compass, 
and a scale of hypothenuses, and the various angles of inclination written on 
the sketch. The scale of shade is explained, and the officers taught how to 
apply it to the sketch of ground so contoured, and the sketch finished up as 
directed in the memorandum by the Council of Military Education. 

Major-General Napier’s pamphlet on reconnaissance is given to each officer, 
and four or five miles of road reconnoitred, sketched, and reported on. 

A sketch on a small scale of as large a tract of country as time and weather 
will permit of is next made, triangulation done with the sextant or theodolite, 
and lastly, a rapid eye-sketch, without instruments, of some hilly ground. 

Some work on field fortification, chiefly the chapters describing the defence 
of buildings, villages, and positions, also some work on surveying, is read. 

At the conclusion of each course all sketches and reports, with a return 
showing the number of hours’ attendance of each officer, his attention and 
progress, are forwarded to the Council of Military Education. 
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ADVANCED CLASS FOR ARTILLERY OFFICERS AT WOOLWICH. 
Tue necessity of more advanced attainments both in the sci- 
ence and practice of gunnery was pointed out by the Commis- 
sioners in 1856, but nothing was done till Colonel Lefroy urged 
the matter on the Council of Military Education in 1862, and 
in November, 1863, regulations were issued for the establish- 
ment of Advanced Classes of Artillery Officers at Woolwich. 


A Director of Artillery Studies was first appointed in 1850, upon the recom- 
mendation of Field-Marshal Sir Hew Ross, G.C.B., R.A. (then Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Artillery). His duties were to take charge of and direct the studies 
of the young officers of artillery on first joining at Woolwich, to assist them 
in their professional poo, and read with them military law, military his- 
7 treatises on artillery, fortification, etc. 

he appointment was made provisionally in the first instance, but confirmed 
before the close of a year. In April, 1853, the department was increased by 
the addition of French and German masters, who, besides assisting the young 
officers, were called upon to afford instruction in their respective languages to 
officers of artillery of all ranks who might be desirous of profiting by it. 

An allowance of 300/. per annum was also made to enable a proportion of 
the more intelligent of the young officers to accompany the Director in visits 
to arsenals and fortresses abroad and manufacturing districts at home. 

In July, 1855, the Director of Artillery Studies was allowed the following 
assistants : 2 Captains of Artillery, 1 Instructor in Surveying, 1 Instructor in 
Military Drawing, etc., 1 Lecturer on Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, 3 
Non-commissioned officers, for the purpose of giving instruction to certain 
gentlemen provisionally commissioned from public colleges or schools after 
a competitive examination, but without passing through the Academy. 

The Director was expected to advise and assist the efforts of officers of the 
Royal Artillery in improving their professional qualifications, and to arrange 
classes of officers for instruction in chemistry, photography, drawing, French, 
and German, at the Royal Artillery Institution. He was to inform himself of 
all the more interesting experiments under the Ordnance Select Committee, as 
well as the operations and processes carried on in the Government manufac- 
turing departments. He was to arrange and conduct the annual military tour 
on the continent; and direct the studies of young officers. 

Upon the formation of the Advanced Class in 1864, the staff was greatly in- 
creased, and an Assistant Director appointed, to take charge in the absence of 
the Director; to give instruction to classes of officers of the regiment sent to 
Woolwich from time to time, to officers from the Staff College, and to Militia 
and Volunteer artillery officers; to prepare questions for the examination of 
subaltern officers Royal Artillery for promotion, and report on the results of 
such examinations; to attend on foreigners of distinction, and other duties 
performed by the Director prior to the formation of the Advanced Class. 

The following shows the attendance for the year ending 31st. March, 1869: 

Advanced class of artillery officers,- - - years’ course. 

Firemasters’ class, R.A., - : 9 months’ course. 

3 short course { ae Artillery - - 2 “ “ 

classes, - Military Store Staff, 

Shoeburyness gunnery class, R.A., - 


Officers of the late Indian brigades, - 
Officers from the Staff College, 


Militia eS oflicers, - 
Volunteer artillery officers, - - 


—— 


“ 6 


3 

1 for 3 months’ 
course ; 2 for 2 

1 


months’ course. 
wl “ 


t 


2 “ “ 


Total, 94 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men, Royal Artillery. 
2 long course classes, non-commissioned officers, - 19 - - 6 months’ course. 
10 short course classes, non-commissioned officers 
and men, - - - - - - - 2 . = 
Shoeburyness gunnery class, non-commissioned 
o \ - - - - : - 


, ' ' 
| wae aw Sabra 
’ 


re e 3 it) “ 
— Total, 25 
_ The young officers lately joined attend here twice a week to receive instruc- 
tion, by lectures, from the Assistant Director of Artillery Studies on military 
law, courts-martial, and interior economy. 
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REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION IN 1869. 
The examination will be early in February of each year, at 
Woolwich, under the Council of Military Education. 


Candidates for this examination must have undergone a course of instruc 
tion at Shoeburyness; or they must pass satisfactorily a preliminary examina- 
tion in practical artillery. 

No officer will be admitted who will not have completed six years’ service 
on 3ist March, 1870. 

The subjects in which the eandidates will be examined, and the relative im- 
portance attached to the subjects, are as follows: 


Mathematics, - - - - - 700 
Chemistry and physics, - - - - 300 


Mathematics includes— 

Plane trigonometry (so much of it as is included in the first 16 chapters of 
Todhunter’s treatise). 

Coérdinate geometry of two dimensions (Hymer or Todhunter), viz. : 

Straight line referred to rectangular, oblique, and polar codrdinates. The 
circle, parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, referred to rectangular and polar 
coérdinates. The equation to the tangent, and the normal to the circle, para- 
bola, ellipse, and hyperbola referred to rectangular axes, the sections of a 
right cone made by a plane. 

Applications of the above to solutions of simple problems. 

Diferential Caleulus.—Differential coefficient of simple, inverse, trigonomet- 
rical, and complex functions; proof of Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s theorems and 
examples of expansions of functions; differentiation of functions of two 
variables ; limiting values of functions which assume an indeterminate form ; 
ebange of independent variable; maxima and minima of functions of one 
variable; tangents, normals, and asymptotes to plane curves; differential 
coefficients of arcs, areas, etc. ; radius of curvature (Hall or Todhunter). 

Integral Calculus.—Meaning of integration; examples of simple integra- 
tion; integration by parts; lengths of curves; areas of plane curves (Hymer, 
Hall, or Todhunter). 

Hlementary Mechanics.—(Whewell or Parkinson.) 

Chemistry.—The general laws of chemical combinations,—the chemistry of 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, and of their chief inorganic com- 
pounds. he metallurgic chemistry of iron. The chemical principles of the 
manufacture and explosion of gunpowder. 

Physics.—In heat,—the subject of ‘‘thermometric heat” as treated in the 
first seven chapters of ‘‘ Tyndall on Heat.” 

In electricity,—the subject of frictional electricity. 

Officers competing are expected to be able to read French scientific works, 
such as Helie’s ‘‘Traité de Balistique,” Piobert’s ‘‘Cours d’ Artillerie,”’ etc., 
etc., reference being constantly made to such works during the course of 
instruction. 

At the conclusion of each year’s course there will be a final examination 
in the subjects read during the year; the marks gained at the first examination 
being carried forward to the second, when certificates will be given to those 
students who are found qualified. 


The course of instruction extends over two years. 


The subjects of study the first year are: Pure mathematics; metallurgy ; 
chemistry; mechanism and the steam engine; royal gun factories; royal 
laboratory, Part L. 

The subjects for the second year are: Mixed mathematics and applied te 
gunnery ; gen oF chemistry ; heat and electricity ; royal laboratory, Parts 
IL, II1., IV. ; royal gunpowder factory, including manufacture of gun cotton ; 
royal small arms factories, Enfield and Birmingham; royal carriage depart. 
ment. 

In connection with the instruction on metallurgy, the class visit each year 
some of the principal private establishments in Hagland and Wales, accom- 

anied by Dr. Percy, F.R.S., the Iecturer on this subject. They also visit 
ocomotive and marine engine works in connection with the lectures on the 
steam engine. 
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The following processes of manufacture are noted : 


In the Royal Gun Factories: Metallurgy of copper, tin, zinc, and their 
compounds; mechanical and chemical properties of gun metal. 

Metallurgy of iron, including cast iron and wrought iron, steel and alloys ; 
mechanical and chemical properties. 

Principles of construction of cast guns. 

Principles of construction of built-up guns, welding, etc. 

The steam hammer. 

Turning, boring, rifling, and sighting guns. All the machines, lathes, 
special tools, and processes. 

Comparison of systems of rifling and breech-loading for cannon. 

Gauges and micrometrical measurements. 

Organization of labor in the Royal Gun Factories. 

System of account keeping, pricing, and payment in the Royal Gun Facto- 


ries. 

Relations to the Director of Stores, Director of Contracts, Principal Super- 

intendent of Stores, and Director of Ordnance. 

Patterns, system respecting them. 

Examination of Stores. 

Duties of the Inspector of Artillery: proof of guns; examination of guns 

and stores. 

The Small Arms Departments, Enfield and Pimlico, will follow the Royai 
Gun Factories, and be treated in the same comprehensive manner, including 
the system of supply of small arms to the army, their repair, and comparison 
of systems of rifling and breech-loading for small arms. 

From the Royal Gun Factories the class will proceed to the Royal Carriage 
Department, where the subjects will be: 

Selection and purchase of timber. 

Seasoning of timber. 

Sawmills. 

Planing and other machinery applied to working of timber. 

Construction. 

Mechunical principles as applied in military machines. 

Friction, draught, traction, locomotive power. 

Harness. 

Organization of labor in the Royal Carriage Department. 

— of accountability and payment. 

rices. 

Relations to Director of Stores, Director of Contracts, Principal Superin- 

tendent of Stores, and Director of Ordnance. 

Patterns, systems respecting them. 

Examination of stores. 

Here will evidently conveniently come in the organization and duties of 
the department of the Principal Superintendent of Stores, including the detail 
of equipments for all services, and proportions of stores, packing ammunition, 
arrangement of magazines. 

The last term will be devoted to the manufacture of gunpowder, ammuni- 
tion, and generally the duties of the Royal Laboratory, including the chemis- 
try of the subjects. 

Selection and purchase of pyrotechnic material. 

Examination and refining of saltpetre, etc. 

Gunpowder and powder-mills. 

Theory of gunpowder, qualities, effect of different sized grains. 

Electro-ballistic apparatus, and other modes of proof. 

Gun cotton. 

Detonating compounds. 

Other laboratory preparations. 

Small arm ammunition, cannon ammunition, fuzes, rockets, etc. 

Manufacture of bullets. 

Casting of every description of projectile for smooth-bored and ritled ord- 

nance. 

Organization of the Royal Laboratory Department. 

Supply of raw material. 

System of account keeping and payment. 

Prices. 

Relations to the Director of Stores, Director of Contracts, Principal Super- 

intendent of Stores, and Director of Ordnance. 

Patterns, inspection. Examination of stores. 
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I, SCHOOL OF GUNNERY AT SHOEBURYNESS. 


Suorsuryness first became a station for artillery practice 
in the year 1849. The practice was, however, at that time con- 
fined to experiments, which were conducted on a very limited 
seale, under the department of the Director-General of Artil- 
lery. A battery was constructed and some wooden huts 
erected at the station in that year; but for several years 
nothing but experimental practice was carried on by batteries 
of artillery who were sent to Shoeburyness merely for the 
summer months, and were quartered, at least partially, under 
canvas. No permanent staff were employed, the senior officer 
present with the troops being in command of the station. In 
1854 the establishment assumed a more permanent charac- 
ter, and was placed under a lieutenant-colonel of artillery as 
commandant, who was also at the same time superintendent 
of experiments. It still, however, continued to be merely a 
station for artillery practice and experiments, until 1859. 

The objects for which the School of Gunnery was established 
are to ensure a completeness and uniformity in the instruction 
of the officers and men of the Royal Artillery in the use of 
the weapons and military machines they are called upon to 
use ; impart to them a knowledge of the ammunition, stores, 
and appliances made use of in the artillery service ; of 
the effect of shot and shell under various circumstances; 
and, by constant practice from guns of every description, to 
train and educate from year to year a number of officers and 
men who would carry with them to their respective brigades 
an amount of valuable knowledge and experience which would 
become in that way, and in due time, diffused throughout the 
Royal Artillery, in the same manner as the gunnery instruc- 
tion for the Royal Navy on board the “Excellent,” and the 
musketry instruction for the infantry at Hythe have perco- 
lated with such advantage through those services. 

On the first of April in each year a class of from 20 to 25 
officers is formed for what is termed a “long course,” em- 
bracing a period of 12 months; and a class of about 40 non- 
commissioned officers, for a similar course, 

These classes are formed into two separate squads, and en- 
tirely occupy ‘the time of the chief instructor, one gunnery 
instructor, and four assistant instructors. They are instructed 
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in the drills and exercises of every species of ordnance, and 
the mode of mounting and dismounting them under vari- 
ous circumstances and with different means; in transporting 
the heaviest guns from place to place and mounting them 
under difficulties; in making rafts; embarking and disem- 
barking guns; making up ammunition; preparing demands 
for stores ; carrying on gun practice with shot, shell, etc. ; 
making signals; throwing up batteries as at a siege, and 
afterward testing their efficiency by firing at them; attend- 
ing lectures on artillery subjects by the officers instructing 
the classes, and on subjects of a scientific nature, and bearing 
upon the science of artillery, by professional gentlemen en- 
gaged from time to time for the purpose. 

The non-commissioned officers attend these latter lectures, 
and also receive from the schoolmaster, under the direction of 
the officer in charge of the class (and with great advantage), 
instruction in mathematics, and in mechanical drawing applic- 
able to the course they are being carried through. 

In addition to these “long courses,” as they are termed, 
another class of 33 non-commissioned officers is sent every 
three months to go through what is termed a “short course,” 
for the purpose of being instructed in the various duties con- 
nected with the service, transport, etc., of heavy guns. 

The result of this system is that an officer and two non-com- 
missioned officers highly qualified to instruct in all artillery 
duties and exercises are sent annually to each brigade; also 
eight non-commissioned officers well qualified .to assist in the 
instrection of the non-commissioned officers and men of their 
brigades in most duties connected with heavy ordnance, and 
with enlarged views of artillery subjetts generally. 

Further instruction is imparted to the regiment by sending 
batteries from Woolwich, Aldershot, and other contiguous 
stations, to carry on their practice, and regimental duty. They 
take guards and fatigues, move guns, and otherwise prepare 
for experiments, and each in its turn goes through a short 
course of instruction. The officers and a proportion of non- 
commissioned officers of these batteries are formed into a class 
under one of the gunnery instructors and his two assistants, 
and when they have gone through a preliminary course, one 
of the batteries, or more if practicable, are taken off duty for 
a month, in order to go through a systematic course, which, 
though short, is nevertheless highly valuable, 
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The staff for government and instruction consists of: 


Commandant and Superintendent of Experiments, Brigade major, Surgeon, 
Adjutant, Quartermaster, Master. gunner, Sergeant-major, Quartermaster-ser- 


eant. 
” School of Gunnery. Experimental Establishment. 

1 chief instructor, a field officer. 1 Assistant superintendent. 

4 gunnery instructors (including 1 at| 1 second-class assistant superintend- 

Woolwich), captains. ent. 

1 first-class clerk. 1 first-class clerk. 

1 third-class clerk. 3 laboratory sergeants. 

6 first-class assistant instructors. 3 range sergeants. 

1 army schoolmaster. 15 storemen, etc. 
22 store, magazine, and lobbymen. 

1 staff wheeler, 1 hospital sergeant, 1 photographer, 1 armorer, 2 wheelers, 

2 smiths. 


Elementary exercises for the purpose of ~~ yy | the squad in dealing 

with heavy weights without machines, showing the best mode of applying 

power in moving guns, commencing with ~~ and progressing to guns of 23 

tons ; instruction concerning ropes, tackles, knots, etc. 

Field, garrison, and siege gun drill with smooth bore and rifled guns 
mounted on various carriages and platforms; drills with howitzers and mor- 
tars; throwing up works of offence and defence, arming them and laying 
platforms, making up ammunition, and arrangements for night firing. 

. Exercises with military machines; construction of sheers, derricks, etc., 
ey! em 3 them in awkward places; construction of trestle and other bridges 
for the purpose of passing heavy artillery across ditches, etc., and of rafts for 

similar purposes. 

Embarkation of artillery and horses. 

Mounting, dismounting, and moving heavy guns without the aid of 
machines. 

Practice from heavy and field guns, smooth bore and rifled, at known and 
unknown distances, with full and reduced charges. 

Battalion drill and telegraphy. 

In the lecture room, instruction in the mechanical powers, in gunnery, sys- 
tems of rifling, action and penetration of the service projectiles; construc- 
tion, examination, and record of guns. 

Army administration as affecting artillery. 

Lectures on gunpowder, gun cotton, and fulminates; on metallurgy; on 
the various modes of computing velocities and the instruments employed; 
on electricity and steam; on strategy and tactics. 

Cordage, knotting, tackles, parbuckling, pinching, slewing, etc. 

Mounting and dismounting with and without gins. 

Drill and practice with 32-pr. and 8 seconds guns. 

Drill and practice with mortars on standing and travelling beds, also mount- 
ing and dismounting. ‘ 

ili practice with 40-pr. and 64-pr. guns, firing at moving target; drill with 

7 seconds B. L. guns; drill with 7 seconds, 9 seconds, and 12 seconds M. L. R. 

guns and practice; dismounting and mounting the above. 

saying platforms, ete. 

Use of platform wagon. 

Light sheers. 

Rocket drill and practice. 

Facing B. L. guns. 

Practical examination, etc, 

Cordage, knotting, elementary exercises. 

Ordinary shifts and machine drill. 

Mortar drill and practice. 

12-pr. B. L. gun drill and practice. 

40-pr., 64-pr. and 7 seconds B. L. gun drill and practice, 

7 seconds and 9 seconds M. L. gun drill and practice. 

Dismounting 7 seconds and 9 seconds guns by gins and jacks. 

Parbuckling 7 seconds and 9 seconds guns and moving: on sledges. 

Laying platforms. : 

Rocket drill] and practice. 

Sheers (heavy and light), derricks, etc. 

Facing vent pieces. 

i and examination of the non-commissioned officers. 





STAFF COLLEGE AND STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


Tuer Senior Department of the Military College at Sand- 
hurst was constituted in 1808, to enable officers “to qualify 
themselves for the Quartermaster-General’s and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s departments ;” and during the Peninsular war, most of 
the officers in these branches of the service were educated 
there. So high was its reputation, that the French Staff 
School was suggested and modeled after it. From motives 
of economy, its independent government and instruction was 
gradually reduced, and its graduates, no matter how well 
qualified, were no longer sure of appointment and promotion, 
as against purchase, until, in 1855, it became virtually extinct, 
—the teaching force being reduced to two professors in mathe- 
matical studies, and the number of students to six. In the 
same year, the French Staff School, with its thirteen military 
and five civil professors, and its range of instruction covering 
the entire field of practical duties which belong to an efficient 
staff officer, was held up as a model. In the plans and dis- 
cussions respecting the reorganization and extension of the 
educational system of the army, which followed the Crimean 
war—in the Report (1855) of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Sandhurst; on the suggestions (1856) 
of the Commissioners on the Training of officers for the Scien- 
tific Corps; the plan of Mr. Sidney Herbert, as Secretary of 
War, in 1854 and 1856; in the instructions of Lord Panmure, 
in 1856; in the resolution of the House of Commons, July 28, 
1857; in the recommendation of the Royal Commission on the 
purchase system, in their Report of 1857; in the plans of the 
Council of Military Education, in the same year—the supreme 
necessity of a staff college, with admission by competitive ex- 
amination, and the assured encouragement of appointment and 
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promotion on ascertained proficiency and general fitness, was 
so clearly demonstrated, that at the close (December 17) of 
1857, the Senior Department of Sandhurst was changed to 
that of a staff college, with a corps of professors of its own. 
A separate building was completed for its accommodation, in 
1862; admission was open to officers of all branches of the 
service by competitive examination. All appointments to 
the Staff were limited to graduates of the College, who had 
been attached, for specified periods, to each branch of the ser- 
vice, and to officers of approved ability in the field. 
The present establishment consists of 


1 Commandant; 1 Adjutant; 2 Professors of Mathematics; 7 Professors 
(lin each) of Military history Fortification and Artille , Military Topogra- 
phy, Military Administration, French, German, and Hin ustani ; besides the 
services of the Riding-master, and the Professors of Chemistry and Geology 
attached to the Cadet College ‘of Sandhurst. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION IN 1868. 

The college consists of thirty students. Fifteen vacancies 
will be offered for competition annually. Only one officer at 
a time can belong to the college from a battalion of infantry 
or a regiment of cavalry, and only four officers from the Corps 
of Royal Artillery; but any number can compete. The officer 
desiring to compete must be serving with his regiment. 

The qualifications requisite for admission are : 

1. A service of not less than five years previous to examina- 
tion, exclusive of leave of absence. 

2. A certificate from his commanding officer, as to his stand- 
ing as a regimental officer, and his general knowledge of the 
service, character, habits, and disposition in respect to employ- 
ment on the staff. 

3. Certificate of having passed the examination for a troop 
or company. 

4. Medical certificate of good health and fitness for the 
active duties of the staff. 

The subjects of the admission examination, and the relative 
value of each, in the final result, are 

Mathematics, - - - - - 1,200 Marks. 
600 


Military History, 

Military Geography, 

French, - 

German, - - 
Hindustani, - 
Fortification, 

+ pee Drawin - 
Mineralogy and — 
Chemistry, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, 
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In mathematics 400 marks are allotted to arithmetic, the first four books of 
Euclid, and Algebra, including ee simple equations; and of 
this number, at least 250 must be obtained for qualification. 

Every candidate must take up either the French, German, or Hindustani 
a for qualification; the qualifying minimum is, in French, 150 marks; 
in German or Hindustani, 100 marks. 

The remaining subjects, as well as the higher portions of mathematics, may 
be taken up or not at the option of the candidate, the marks gained therein 
being reckoned in determining his position in the list of competitors. No 
candidate, however, will be allowed to count marks in any subject left op- 
tional unless he obtains at least one-sixth of the number allotted to it. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study occupies two years, and the yearly 
course is divided into two terms, viz., from February 1 to 
June 15, and July 15 to December 15. The subjects are 


Mathematics. 

French, German, and Hindustani. 

Fortification and artillery. 

Topographical drawing, military surveying and sketching. 

Reconnaissance. 

Military art, military history and geography. 

Military administration, including the organization and equipment of armies 
in the field. 

Military legislation. 

Elements of natural philosophy, chemistry, and geology, as applied to the 
military sciences. 

Exercises in composition will be afforded to the students during the whole 
course of instruction, m writing memoirs or essays on the subjects of the 
course. 

Riding. 


During the whole course, monthly reports of the application 
and progress of each student are forwarded for the information 
of the Council of Military Education. Examinations are held 
at the end of every half year; the summer examination being 
conducted by the professors of the college, and the winter 
examination by examiners independent of the establishment, 
under the superintendence of the Council. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The examination at the termination of the first year is pro- 
bationary, and any student who fails to obtain the minimum 
aggregate of marks specified below, is required to withdraw. 

The following five subjects will be taken up by every student 
at the probationary examination, viz. : 


Maximum. Minimum. 
I. Fortification, - - - - 280 Marks - 90 Marks 
II. Military drawing and surveying, - - ZT “.- _ 
Ill. Miiitary wan - . - - 300 . i = 
IV. Military administration and legislation, - 800 - 100 
VY. French, German, or Hindustani, - - 400 - 13 * 


Every candidate is expected to obtain 800 marks on the above subjects. 
Ail credits gained on the four military subjects are carried forward to the 
final examination. 
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Of the following subjects the student may select any two, and in those 
numbered from one to six, a8 well as in the age already selected as 
“‘ obligatory,” the student may, at his option, carry forward to the final exam- 
ination the marks he gains, provided they amount in each case to three-fourths 
~~ re maximum, when he will be considered 4s finally examined in that 
subject: 


. Mathematics, lower course, - 400 Marks. 
Mathematics, higher course, 500“ 

. French, - - - 
German, - - - 

. Hindustani, e - - 

. Any other modern language, - 

. Natural sciences, lower course, 150 
Experimental sciences, lower course, - 150 


In those numbered seven and eight, the marks gained are carried forward 
to the final examination. 

In addition to any two of the above —- the following may be taken 
up at the probationary examination; and if 150 marks be gained in it, they 
may, at the option of the student, be carried forward to the final examination: 


Spherical trigonometry and practical astronomy, 200 Marks. 


The following are the marks attached to each subject at the 
final examination, including, in the maximum, the marks ap- 
propriated to the probationary examinations : 


Subjects to be taken up by every student : 
Maximum. Minimum. 

Fortification and artillery, - - - 600Markse - 300 Marks. 
Military drawing and surveying, - - 3501 « “ 
Reconnoiseance, - - : : 350 § 
Military art, history, and geography. - 
Military administration and legislation, - 600 
French, German, or Hindustani, - - 


Every candidate will be required to obtain for qualification an aggregate of 
1,800 marks on the above five subjects. 

Of the following subjects, the student may select any two, and the credits 
gained will count for position in the order of merit : 


Maximum. Minimum 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Mathematics, lower course, 
Mathematics, higher course, 
French, - - - 
German, 


- 240 
Hindustani, - - - - 240 


Any other modern language, - - - Po 


Natural sciences, - 
Experimental sciences, - - 240 


In addition to any two of the above-mentioned subjects, the following may 
be taken up by any student who did not take it up at the first year’s examina- 
tion, or did not then obtain three-fourth marks in it: 

Maximum. Minimum. 


Spherical trigonometry and practical astronomy, - 200 Marks - 120 Marks. 


In the examination in modern languages, great stress will be laid on orig- 
inal composition. 


“ 
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All officers recommended for staff appointments, who have 
not proved their fitness in the field, must pass examinations 
before a board of officers and by the Council. 


a.— Aide-de- Camp. 


imental Duty.—The candidate must be prepared in all the subjects 
required in the examination for promotion to a troop or company. 

Tactics and Field Movements,—He will be expected to show a competent 
knowledge of the tactics and field movements of that branch of the Service 
to which he is destined to be attached as a staff officer, and a general knowl- 
edge of those of the other two arms; the examination will include the 
movements of a brigade, and will be based on the regulation books. 

On being reported by the Adjutant-General to possess the necessary pro- 
fessional qualifications, the candidate will be examined by the Council in 

English Composition.—The candidate’s proficiency in this respect will. be 
tested by his answers to the examination papers. 

i es. —He will be examined vivd voce by the examiner appointed 
under the Council of Military Education in whatever language he may select 
and he will also write a short letter on a given subject in that language. 

Military Sketching.—He will be required to sketch at least two square miles 
of ground selected by the Council. The sketch need not be elaborately finished, 
but it must clearly and intelligibly represent the features of ground, which must 
be determined by means of the pocket sextant or prismatic compass. 

Field Fortification.—He must show a knowledge of the principles and con- 
struction of field works, and must explain the objects to which they are 
respectively applicable, as well as the modes of attacking and defending them. 

b.—Brigade Major. 

A certificate will be required from the commanding officer of the regiment 
to which the candidate belongs, or has belonged, that he possesses all the 
qualifications of a good adjutant. The examination for brigade major will be 
especially directed to the points more immediately connected with the duties 
attached to the appointment, as Military Law, the “ Queen’s Regulations and 


Orders of the Army,” the Royal Warrant for Pay, Promotion, ete., and, in 
tactics, all that relates to alignments, points of formation, distances, ete. The 
subjects of examination are the same as in that for the appointment of aide- 
de-camp, but the examination will be, throughout, of a higher order. 


c.—Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 


Military Drawing and Sketching, Judgment of Ground, and its Occupation by 
all Arms.—The candidate will be required to make a rapid sketch on horse- 
back, with report, of about six square miles of country; and to select a 
position which might be occupied by a given force of the three arms, for 
some stated object, and to show how he would dispose the troops for that 
purpose. He will afterward be required to make a correct and more finished 
plan of the position selected, with the disposition of the troops shown upon it. 

Practical Geometry and Trigonometry.—The examination in these subjects 
will be limited to determining heights and distances by ground problems, and 
the ordinary trigonometrical calculations with the aid of logarithms. 

Castrametation.—The candidate will be expected to know the mode of 
encampment for each arm of the Service. 

Permanent Fortification.—The theory and construction of permanent works, 
as exemplified in Vauban’s or any other system the candidate may select, as 
well as the modes of attack and defence applicable to them. 

Military History and Geography.—The candidate will be expected to give 
proof that he has carefully studied at least four of the most memorable 
modern campaigns, of which the details are best known, such as those of 
Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and Wellington, and in these he 
must be able to explain the apparent objects of the various movements and 
the reasons which he supposes led to their adoption, and, further, to describe 
the military geography of the seat of war. 

Bevan Langue and Professional Subjects.—In languages before the Council 
of Military Education, as well as in professional subjects before the Board of 
Officers, the examination will be of a higher order than those in (a) and (0). 

The examination for Assistant Adjutant-General and Assistant Quarter- 
master-General will, throughout, be of a higher order. 








MUSKETRY, AND OTHER ARMY SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY AT HYTHE. 


Tue first School of Musketry was established in June, 1553, and was com- 

~ posed of detachments from regiments in the neighborhood, viz. : a sergeant, 

a corporal, and cight rank and file, from the first, second, and third battalion 

of the Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots Fusileer Guards, Rifle 

Brigade, etc., to the number of eleven sergeants, eleven corporals, and eighty- 

eight rank and file. In 1855, a permanent corps of. instructors of musketry 

was organized, and in 1861 a second school was instituted at Fleetwood, 

which was discontinued in 1867, as one establishment was found sufficient for 

training an adequate number of officers of the regular army, and a due propor- 
tion of officers and sergeants of militia and the Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

In connection with the establishment at Hythe, district inspectors are 
appointed to superintend the general system of musketry instruction through- 
out the army, viz., three in Great Britain, two in Ireland, five in the colonies, 
and ten in India. 

The instruction embraces not only the practical use of fire-arms, but the 
details of construction, both of the weapon and ammunition, the theory of 
projectiles, and the comparative value of different arms for different services. 

The staff of the School of Musketry at Hythe consists of 1 Commandant 
and Inspector-General of Musketry Instruction; 1 Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General ; 1 Chief Instructor; 2 Captain Instructors; 1 Paymaster; 1 Quarter- 
master and Acting Adjutant; 1 Surgeon. 

In addition to the preparatory and professional schools for officers of the 
British Army, already described, there are other public institutions of a mili- 
tary character and for the military service, which will be briefly noticed. 


ARMY SURGEONS, 

In addition to the competitive examination of candidates for the post of 
Assistant Surgeon, for which a medical degree is preliminary, the successful 
candidates must spend four months at Netley, where the Army Medical School 
is now located (since 1863), in connection with the Royal Victoria Hospital 
(capable of receiving one thousand patients), where large numbers of invalid 
patients. of the army are treated. Here, with every facility of study, obser- 
vation, and practice, instruction is given by four professors, each with an 
experienced assistant, in military surgery, medicine, pathology, and hygiene, 
and all the specialities of the military hospital and field practice, peculiarities 
of climate, etc. After spending at least four months in the hospital, 
laboratory, museum, and lecture-rooms, the candidate is then examined for 
his commission as Assistant Surgeon. 


VETERINARY SURGEON. 


Although not exclusively for military service, all veterinary surgeons in the 
army must hold the diploma of the Royal Veterinary College in St. Pancras, 
London, or of the Veterinary School in Edinburgh. 





MILITARY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


ARMY SCHOOLS FOR SOLDIERS AND SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN. 


In 1811, on the recommendation of the Duke of York, then Commander- 
in-Chief, a royal warrant was issued, authorizing the appointment of a ser- 
geant-schoolmaster to each batallion for young recruits and the children of 
soldiers, with provision for room, fuel, and light in each regimental barrack, 
and allowance for necessary books and stationery. In 1846, to give greater 
efficiency and uniformity to the schools established under the warrant of 1811, 
a new warrant was issued, requiring that the sergeant-schoolmaster should 
obtain a certificate of fitness from the military training college at Chelsea, and 
ordering the appointment of an inspector of army schools. In 1854, the fol- 
lowing classification of mastcrs was introduced: First Class, at 7s. a day and 
certain allowances; Second Class, at 5s. 6d. per day; Third Class, at 4s. per 
day; and Assistants at 2s. The first-class schoolmaster was a warrant officer, 
and ranked next to those holding a commission; the second and third class 
ranked next to sergeant-major, and the assistants ranked as sergeants. At this 
time the privileges of the regimental schools were extended to the children of 
discharged soldicrs, pensioners, and various persons employed about the bar- 
racks. A schoolmistress was also employed for the infant division of pupils, 
and for teaching needle-work to the girls. In 1863, the office of superintend- 
ing schoolmaster, with a relative rank of ensign, was created, and four (since 
increased to twelve) from among the most experienced first-class masters, were 
appointed to inspect and examine all army schools in their several military 
districts, and candidates for pupil-teachers and schoolmistresses. 

According to the report of the Council of Military Education, for March, 
1870, there were two hundred and fifty-nine masters employed by the army 
schools, and four hundred and eighty-five mistresses and assistants in the 
children’s schools. In Great Britain there were three hundred and eighteen 
schools, and thirty-five thousand three hundred and seven non-commissioned 
Officers and men on the books, nine thousand three hundred and fifty-nine 
boys and girls, besides 11,414 children in the infant schools. 


ASYLUM FOR SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


Prior to the establishment of the Army Schools in 1811, two large institu- 
tions for orphan children of soldiers who had fallen in battle or serving at 
foreign stations, had been founded and maintained at the public expense. 

The Royal Hibernian Institution at Dublin, Ireland, was commenced on a 
sum appropriated by the Irish Parliament in 1765, and chartered in 1769. It 
has large buildings, with thirty-four acres of land, and provides for four hun- 
dred and ten children on an annual parliamentary grant of twelve thousand 
pounds for its maintenance, besides the income from a small endowment. 

The Royal MilitaryAsylum in Chelsea was begun by the Duke of York in 
1801, and can now accommodate five hundred children on a public grant of 
twelve thousand pounds, besides a further grant of three thousand pounds 
for furniture and clothing from the Board of Works and the general vote of 
the army. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS IN ARMY SCHOOLS. 


In the Military Asylum at Chelsea, since 1846, there has existed a Normal 
School, where teachers of army schools may review their studies, or candidates 
for vacancies, or pupil teachers, may qualify themselves by study, observation, 
and practice, for appointment as schoolmasters, and when found qualified they 
receive certificates of the first, second, and third class, and are paid accord- 


ingly. 40 
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MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT KNELLER HALL. 


In the British Army the cost of maintaining the regimental bands falls upon 
the officers. In the infantry a sergeant, a corporal and nineteen privates are 
taken from the effective strength of each regiment to form a band. These re- 
ceive their ordinary regimental pay,—the rest of the pay, and the entire salary 
of the band-master, if a civilian, together with the cost of the music and mu- 
sical instruments, are provided out of the Band Fund, which is raised by 
“stoppages” from the officers on first appointment, and promotion, and by sub- 
scription. This fund is managed by a committee of officers. Owing to d.il- 
culties in retaining the men, and of finding band-masters with all the requisite 
qualifications, the Commander-in-Chief (Duke of Cambridge) established a Mili- 
tary School of Music in 1856, in concert with the Secretary of War, which was 
opened in Kneller Hall for the reception of pupils in March, 1857. The: iusti- 
tution must be viewed (1) as a barrack, and (2) as a school of music. (1). As 
a barrack it is under the direction of the Secretary of War, and is managed zs 
any other barrack. (2). Asa school it is under the immediate direction of a 
military officer (who is appointed by the Commander-in-Chief), and a musical 
staff composed of nine permanent professors, four occasional professors, and a 
varying number of special assistants who are selected from the first-class stu- 
dents. There is also a schoolmaster who gives instruction one hour a day in 
general knowledge to each class, and a military chaplain. The instruments 
taught in Soprano (8); Alto (3); Tenor (3); Bass (6). The students are divided 
into four classes, each of which is divided into sections according to the instru- 
ments to be learned. Seven hours a day are devoted to obligatory study—but 
more are given, and a restriction prohibits all practice after 6.45 in the evening. 

This course of study occupies two years, and there is a higher which com- 
prises, beside practical instruction in playing and teaching the instruments 
composing the band, some general acquirements under the theory of harmony. 
There is also practical training in the duties of a conductor. In addition to 
ordinary military music, classical concert pieces, or chamber music, specially 
arranged for wind instruments, are performed. Cheap admissions to the operas 
and principal concerts of the metropolis are obtained (900 in one year), to such 
of the advanced students as are recommended for diligence by the professors. 

Pupils are selected from the various regiments, and often selected for this 
special purpose. Boys specially trained for the bands are obtained from the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the Hibernian Military School, Dublin, and the 
Metropolitan Poor-law School. Each candidate must be examined by the 
surgeon of the regiment, and certified to as in good health and with no tend- 
encies to disease liable to be aggravated by playing on a band instrument. 

A military band-master is now sanctioned by the Government for any regi- 
ment and battalion throughout the service, who receive regimental pay of first- 
class staff sergeant, and 100/. from the Regimental Band Fund. 

The expenses of Kneller Hall as a barrack are borne by the government; as a 
school of music, by the regimental officers—including an original assessment of 
61. for supply of instruments, and the salaries to about 1,100 annually. 

The average number of students annually admitted is 74; the average num- 
ber in attendance, 148. The total number admitted since 1857 is 592, of whom 
163 were practiced musicians, 63 band-masters, 271 band-men. 
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MODIFICATIONS IN 187]. 


In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed “to inquire into the Present 
state of Military Education and into the Training of Candidates for Commissions 
in the Army.” The Report, with the minutes of evidence and illustrated docu- 
ments, was quite voluminous, and has been followed with important changes in 
both the system of military imstruction, and in the mode of making appoint- 
ments and promotioas im the army, that will be noted in detail in the follow- 
ing chapters, which are compiled from historical notices by the Secretary of 
the Commission, ard recent Regulations for the government of the several 
schools and the examinations for appointment and promotions. 

The most important measure affecting the British army, after repeated dis- 
cussions of the principle, in the last and former Parliaments, and particularly 
in the last, on a bill of the Gladstone ministry, in which the votes of the 
Commons in favor was overruled by the Lords, was the abolition of the 
whole system of purchase and sule of commissions by Royal Warrant issued 
July 20,1871. This radical change was followed (October 30) by a revision of 
the Queen’s Regulations, in which original appointments and promotions in the 
military service are put on a new basis. Henceforth, commissions of the first 
grade are to be issued to sub-lieutenants, for any vacancy occurring: 

1. To successful candidates, in the order of merit as ascertained by competitive 
examination in general subjects. 

2. To graduates of the universities who shall pass a qualifying examination. 

3. To Queen’s Cadets, Indian Cadets, and Pages of Honor, who have passed 
successfully the final examination of the Military Academy, or its equivalent. 

4. To non-commissioned officers who are recommended for promotion by 
their commanding officers. If more candidates apply than there are vacancies 
to be filled, appointment is decided by competition. 

5. To a lieutenant of the militia, who shal) pass the professional examination 
required. 

Sub-lieutenants are eligible to promotion only after passing a professional 
examination, and only after twelve months’ service with a regiment, under 
gfrict discipline, with liability to be removed for physical or moral unfitness. 
Within three years from the date of their commissions as lieutenants, officers 
may submit to an examination in respect to fitness for promotion to captain- 
cies, and any officer failing to pass within three years, must retire from the 
army. Lieutenants are eligible to the rank of captain at any time after two 
years’ service in the army, having passed the exam‘nation. A captain may be 
made a major after two years’ service in the army; and a major is at any time 
eligible to a lieutenant-colonelcy, which means the command of a regiment. 

Every promotion must now be made on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the approval of the Secretary of State for War; and from 
the principles laid down in the Royal Warrant, as will be seen further on, every 
precaution is taken to insure a gradual advance by seniority, and a more rapid 
rise by meritorious service founded on intelligent and disinterested tests. 
By the new Warrant the Militia is brought into closer connection with the 
Regular Army. To the abolition of purchase, and promotion by professional 
preparation and service, may be added the autumn field manoeuvres, inaugura- 
ted in 1871, with 30,000 men, and the localization of the Army, by assigning 
a corps with staff, train, men, &c., to territorial divisions of the country. 
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SCHOOLS AND PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


In addition to the higher theoretical instruction in Naval Construction, Steam, 
and Marine Engineering, and kindred branches, at South Kensington, and to 
the candidates for assistant engineers, furnished by the numerous marine engine 
factories, and ocean steamers, to which young men resort to acquire a practical 
knowledge of their duties, the Admiralty have established in the dockyard 
schools at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheerness, courses of study and practi- 
cal training, and a system of test examinations, for the express purpose of 
securing a body of educated and skillful engineers, to meet the demands of this 
department of the service. ¥ 

Boys between the ages of 15 and I6, cam enter their names as applicants 
with the Superintendent of the dockyards, and if they can pass the medical 
examination and give evidence of good eharacter, they are examined twice a 
year by the Civil Service Commissioners in Arithmetic, including fractions, 
square and cube roots; Algebra, including quadratic equations; Euclid (six 
books), spelling, writing, and correct oral use of the English language, trans- 
lations from the French or Spanish language, and geography. A certain num- 
ber, according to the vacancies, who stand highest in the competitive examina- 
tion, are received for six years. 

A portion of time is spent, by the boys, on their admission, in the factories and 
drawing office, the foundries, the smitheries, and other shops to acquire a general 
knowledge of the work done inthem. They are instructed in the parts, construc- 
tion and working of marine engines and boilers, and the practical use of the va- 
rious instruments in the engine room, including the indicator. They attend reg- 
ularly for a portion of the day the dockyard schools, and are examined twice a 
year by the Director of Naval Fducation; and in the final examination they 
must gain 2,000 marks out of the 2,650 (the aggregate of the marks assigned 
to each study), of whiclr more than three-fourths must be in the properties of 
steam, mechanics, hydrostatics, plain trigonometry, and good conduct and 
industry, to obtain a first-class certificate of qualification. If his knowledge 
of steam-machinery, and his good conduct and skill as a workman, is certified 
to by the Chief Engineer, a first-class candidate is folly qualified for the ap- 
pointment of assistant engineer. The most intelligent of this elass are eligible 
for a four years’ additional course in the Royal School in South Kensington, where 
they study seven months-in the year, the other five being spent im practical ap- 
plication of principles in the drawing rooms and workshops of the dockyards. 
Thirty-two students entered this sehool from the Dockyard Schools in 1870-71. 

The Royal School of Naval Architectare and Marine Engineering issue two 
grades of diplomas. To gain the lowest, that of Associate, the candidate must 
obtain a certain minimum of marks in the aggregate of all the subjects,in 
practical engineering; the proportions and arrangements of engines, boilers, 
and propellers; strength of material; heat and steam, as well as in arithmetic 
and mensuration, algebra, plane trigonometry, elementary mechanics and hydro- 
statics, and engine drawing. To obtain the second (the diploma of a Fellow), 
the candidate must produce designs and estimates for building simple and com- 
pound engines; calculate the power of engines and performance of vessels; 
strength of material and principles of ship-construction, &c., as well as pass a 
satisfactory examination in higher mathematics, physics, and natural philosophy. 








TRAINING SHIPS FOR SEAMEN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 





Tue entrance to the Royal Navy is now limited to boys between 
the ages of 15 and 17, who present themselves at certain recruiting 
stations on board of Receiving ships stationed in the principal ports 
of Great Britain, and who are found on examination to be in sound 
health, not below a certain standard of height, weight, and circum- 
ference of chest, of good character, and with a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. After passing satisfac- 
torily the required examination, with the written consent of their 
parents and guardians they are entered and bound to Her Majesty 
as sailors until they arrive at the age of twenty-eight, and then sent 
to one of the five Training Ships at Devonport (Jmpregnable and 
Implacable), Portsmouth (St. Vincent), Falmouth (Ganges), and 
Portland (Boscawen). . 

In each Training Ship the boys are divided into two classes—the 
First and Second. The First class is the upper division, into which 
those pass who have been twelve months on board. Here they 
receive 7d. per day (instead of 6d. in the Second), and if they have 
passed a satisfactory examination in seamanship, gunnery, and 
school work, they wear a badge, and are called Badge Boys, and 
enjoy the privileges of a Petty Officer,—extra liberty on shore and 
exemption from dirty work, as well as increased pay. 

The work on board of a Training Ship, consists of (1.) School 
duties, and (2.) Instruction and training in the practical work of a 
sea-going vessel, 

(1.) The school work is conducted by the Head-master and his 
assistants, under the general control of the Chaplain and Naval 
Instructor. The boys are put into four divisions, irrespective of the 
classification of First and Second, which has reference to the time 
they have been on board. Having a knowledge of reading and 
writing when they enter, they are taught arithmetic and geography, 
and become quite expert in elementary studies. Each division is 
subjected to a searching examination four times a year, by the Cap- 
tain, and twice a year by the Inspector of Navy Schools, who 


reports direct to the Admiralty. (629) 
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(2.) The Training work, includes all branches of the service 
required of a sailor, and a familiarity with every part of the vessel 
and her rigging; the names and uses of the masts and yards; 
knotting and splicing; the use of the helm and needle; the com- 
pass; all the various niceties of rigging; the way to reef and furl; 
to make, shorten, and shift sails; and the meaning of the various 
words of command. To go through with quickness and precision 
all these various subjects, the boys are divided into sections, each 
under a regular teacher. The lessons are short, but frequent, and 
the repetition is continued till the right way becomes a habit. A 
portion of the boys are taught flags, and the various systems of 
signaling. All are taught swimming, and how to rescue a man 
overboard, before they go to sea. To perfect the boys in rowing, 
sailing, and managing boats, a number of different descriptions is 
attached to each Training Ship. A Brig is also provided which is 
placed under the command of a lieutenant,'to cruise daily with a 
party of boys, who perform all the work, under an experienced 
sailor. Those who have been at school for six months are sent off 
for two or three weeks at a time to get accustomed to real sea 
work. After an experience of two months in a Brig, the boys 
return to the Training Ship for further drill as a preparation for sea 
service on board of naval vessels. 

Boys who show an aptitude for the use of tools are formed into 
a special class to be trained for ship-carpentering. And to give the 
practical knowledge, a small ship (the Circe) is fitted up as a work- 
shop, and is attached to the Jmpregnable, at Devonport. 

The training of the British sailor is not limited to seamanship, 
but each boy is now conducted with great attention through a com- 
plete course of gunnery instruction. This course is divided into 
four sections. 

1. The Handspike drill, and manning boats’ sides. 

2. Pointing, sponging and loading. Rifle drill. 

3. Pointing, dismounting and mounting. Sword Exercise. 

4. Independent tiring; quick and broadside firing; shifting, breechings, 
trucks, and trigger lines, bow and quarter firing; and securing a 
lower deck gun. 

On leaving a Training Ship about half the boys go through a 
course of Practical Gunnery, to enable them to aim and accustom 
them to firing shot and shell, on board of a ship specially fitted up 
for their use. 

In few schools of any grade is the occupation of the pupils more 
incessant, but the routine is so diversified, that the lads are in high 


health and spirits during their entire training. 





SCHOOL SHIPS FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN IN SEAPORTS. 





In 1856 the frigate Akbar was handed over by the Admiralty to 
a Board of Managers in Liverpool, and in 1858, the frigate Venus, 
to the Marine Society in London, to be fitted up and oecupied by a 
class of boys, who were found hanging about the docks, and were 
fit candidates for police and reformatory treatment. In these ships 
successive classes of lads—in the former an average of 70, and in 
the latter, of 140, each year have received the ordinary elementary 
school instruction, and in addition, have been trained to the ordina- 
ry routine of a seaman’s life. In due time a majority of them, res- 
cued from bad influences, and lifted on to a higher plane of intelli- 
gence, have been put on board of merchant vessels, to work their 
way up into positions of good pay and responsibility. 

In 1870 the Admiralty turned over to a Board of Management 
(charged by the Poor Law with providing schooling for destitute 
and pauper children) in the Forest Gate District, composed of three 
of the eastern parishes of London, a fine wooden man-of-war, the 
Goliath, of 84 guns, rendered powerless for the service, by the 
progress of modern naval construction. The ship was fitted 
up as a nautical and industrial school, at a cost trifling compared 
with that of a new building, site, and equipment for the same 
number, and, with its complement of 400 lads born to poverty and 
almost predestined to vice and crime, anchored off Gravesend. 
Fortunate in its superintendent, Captain Bourchier, of the Royal 
Navy, and his staff of industrial and book instruction, these lads 
(increased during the year to 450) have been subjected to a daily 
nautical drill and school course, which give great satisfaction. 

From an official statement published in the London Times (Oct. 
11, 1871), it appears that out of 449 boys received on board since 
the Goliath took up her station, 16 have gone into the Royal 
Navy, and in a few weeks 40 others will be in readiness; 13 have 
gone to sea in merchant ships, and more berths are’ promised 
shortly ; 25 have found desirable situations on shore or been dis- 
charged to their friends. Besides the regular elementary school 


studies in which all engage for four hours, and seamanship which 
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is taught to all, 115 are under instruction in the bands, of which 
there are four on board, in addition toa drum and fife band. There 
are 160 treble and second singers; and concerts, vocal and instru- 
mental, are given by the young performers. For young musicians 
there is a demand in the army, and a list of 30 adepts have been 
sent to the Horse Guards, There is a swimming bath attached, and 
185 have been taught to swim. Out of a fund raised by subscription, 
prizes are given, the first distribution of which is thus described: 


The prizes, of which about 100 were given away—and Captain Bourchier 
said he wished heartily that he had a prize for every boy, for “there was not 
one black sheep among them "—were awarded according to a system calculated 
to stimulate the better feelings as well as the intelligence of the boys. Thus, 
while there were prizes for seamanship, for smartness aloft, for the best sail- 
makers, best coxswains of boats, best tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters, 
buglera, &c., there were also prizes for the best swimmers, the best captain of 
messes, for the boys who kept their clothes or band instruments in the best order, 
one for the boy who had attended most carefully to the sick, and two for the 
most popular boys in the ship, The latter prizes had been awarded according 
to a species of informal po unconscious plébiscite on the part of the boys 
themselves. There were five “ popular boys” nominated; for one of these—a 
small, dark, round-faced urchin—every boy in the ship voted; the next on the 
list had a little over 50 per cent. of the crew in his favor; and if names be any 
guide to nationality both these boys ought to hail from the sister island. To 
tive of the boys silver medals were given for special good conduct, and these 
enjoyed the distinction of standing in the front row and having their honors 
fastened on by Miss Bourchier, daughter of the Captain Superintendent, the 
general distribution of books being made by Mr. Brushfield, chairman of the 
Board of Managers. As the little fellows came up to the table it was impos- 
sible not to remark what a difference existed between recent arrivals in the 
school and those who had been a few mouths or even a few weeks on board 
the Goliath. The school records show that, though commonly feeble and 
stunted in growth when they embark, numbers of them have since grown two 
and three inches in height, and as much as two inches round the chest. At 
Gravesend mariners know that the salt water mingles with the fresh; the pro- 
cess is silent, but not the less real. And in the Goliath, as in the tide itself, a 
change may be traced, working quietly but just as surely, in the physique and 
characters of the boys on board. The constraint, depression, and helplessness 
jurking in all pauper boys lifts and melts away by little and little. In its place 
come the frankness, courage, and love of adventure natural to English boys 
who live near the sea. Every thing on board encourages a cheerful, self-reliant 
tone: the music, good food, good air, alternate hours of work and play, care, 
and strict discipline—these are the elements in the midst of which they live. 
The boys make every thing for themselves. Even the neat Hussar uniform in 
which band No.1 plays on the quarter-deck has been cut out and made on 
board. The form of punishment held in most awe is to be forbidden to row in 
the boats. Moreover, they one and all feel that they have a future. Taking 
into account the advantages, physical and educational, which the boys receive, 
it would not be placing too high a value upon the training in the Goliath to 
estimate it in the case of each boy at 501. a year. Yet the actual charge made 
to other unions is 6s. 6d. a week. 

The editorial notice of this enterprise concludes as follows : 

Thus, beside the regular supply of trained sailor boys who may be expected 
to take to the navy——-we are told the punishment most dreaded on board the 
Goliath is being forbidden to row in the boats—there will be a considerable 
residue brought up to steady work on shore, to skilled labor and occupations 
which oyght to secure them in after life a decent subsistence, and a position far 
above the slough of hopeless and helpless poverty in which they were born. 


« 
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L LAW RESPECTING POPULAR SCHOOLS IN NORWAY. 
(Passed May 16, 1860.) 


Section 1. The object of the popular school is to aid domestic education in 
instilling into the youth of the country true Christian enlightenment, and to 
provide them with the knowledge and the skill which every member of the 
community ought to possess, as also, in as far as circumstances will allow, to 
extend further that general culture. 

Section 2. The popular schools are divided into lower and higher schools. 

(a.) The lower popular school is a district school, in which the children 
belonging to the district receive the instruction which the law makes obligatory, 
and also further instruction, which is not obligatory. 

(b.) The higher popular school shall be common for several districts, or for a 
whole school community, or for several school communities, and shall provide 
a superior degree of instruction for the children belonging to the district union, 
or to the school communities. 

Section 3. Each school community is divided into school districts, the limits 
of which shall be determined by the school commission, who in doing so, must 
take care that each dwelling is included in the district of the school which is 
within most convenient reach. 

If the dwellings are situated so near to each other, that a number of at least 
thirty children belonging to them, who are within the school age, can conveni- 
ently attend one and the same school, one shall be opened in a building hired or 
erected for the purpose. Should the number of children in any one district be 
80 great as to render it unavoidable to have them all taught by one master at 
the same time, they shall either be divided into sections, which shall attend 
school at different hours, or assistant teachers (male or female) shall be ap- 
pointed. 

When the distances make attendance at a fixed school difficult or impossible, 
the school may become movable, but in every place in which it is kept a proper 
school-room must be provided. 

Section 5. The subjects of instruction in the district schools are:—(a.) Read- 
ing. (b.) Religion. (c.) Selections from the reading book, particularly such as 
treat of geography, history, and natural science. (d@.) Singing. (e.) Writing. 
(£) Cyphering. 

When the school commission find it feasible, the boys should be taught gym- 
nastics and military exercises. The school shall open and close every day with 
a prayer, and the singing af a hymn, or with one or the other. 

Section 6. As a general rule, each district school shall be open during twelve 
weeks in each of the two divisions of the year; but the schools in which the 
children are divided into classes according to their skill and knowledge, shall 
be open only nine weeks in each half year. Changes may, however, be intro- 
duced herein, if the proper authorities think fit. Each week shall have six 
sehool days, and each school day, on an average, six school hours. 

Section 7. Any time beyond that fixed in the preceding article, which the 
school commission, with the approval of the communal administration, may 
assign, for the instruction of the children of a district, whose parents or guar- 
dians desire it, shall be devoted to further instruction in the branches comprised 
in the district school, to which may be added, if it be deemed desirable, one or 
more of the subjects comprised in the higher popular school. 

Care shall be taken that in fixing the time during which the children of the 
popular school are bound to attend, the most convenient periods of the year be 

ted. 
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Section 8. The district schoolmasters may be appointed to undertake the 
whole of the instruction (the obligatory and the voluntary part) in one or more 
district schools, or merely in the one or the other division. 

Section 9. If there be any children in a district who, having attained their 
fourteenth year, are found so deficient that they are incapable of taking part in 
the instruction in the school, the school commune must provide separate instruc- 
tion for them, until the parish clergyman and the master, to whose school they 
belong, shall, after consulting together, declare that the children are fit to be 
admitted into the school. 

The expenditure caused by this special provision of instruction, shall be 
refunded by the parents or guardians of the children. 

Section 10. In every industrial establishment in which thirty workmen or 
more are regularly employed, or in every group of smaller establishments of 
the kind, situated so near to ‘each other that the provisional administration 
(stifis directionen) deems it feasible for them to have a school in common, and 
who employ in the aggregate the number of workmen mentioned above, a 
special school shall be instituted for the children, which school, besides satisfy- 
ing the conditions laid down in Sections 5 and 6, shall, during at least sixteen 
weeks in the year, impart instruction such as the voluntary instruction men- 
tioned in Section 7, as given in the district school. 

The same conditions are binding on existing manufactories and other indus- 
trial establishments, in which the number of workmen employed is not less than 
twenty. If children, whose parents are not employed in the establishment, can 
conveniently attend the school, they shall have the right to do so, provided it 
can be done without injury to the instruction imparted. 

The provisions herein laid down shall not prevent the owners of industrial 
establishments from making arrangements, with the consent of the respective 
provincial and communal administrations for connecting the school belonging 
to the establishment with the general school system of the commune. 

Section 11. The school commission may, with the sanction of the communal 
authorities, erect infant schools, under the guidance of female teachers. 

Section 12. The school commission may, with the sanction of the communal 
authorities, institute industrial schools for the girls. 

Section 13. The children in any school community in which the more com- 
plete instruction mentioned in Section 7, is not introduced, may be permitted 
to attend the school of another district in which this instruction is given. 

Section 14. Unless when otherwise decided by the school commission, the 
parents or guardians shall provide the children with the requisite reading and 
lesson books, writing materials, slates, &c., but the school furniture and teach- 
ing apparatus shall be provided out of the school fund. 

Section 15. Every district presided over by a separate authoritive body 
(Formandskab), shall, as a rule, constitute a school community with a common 
school fund, &c., &c. 

Section 16. The school fund arises from—(a.) Interest on capital possessed 
by the school, or which may accrue to it. (b.) Voluntary gifts. (c.) Certain 
legal fees paid on various occasions, and granted to the schools. (d.) Fines 
paid in accordance with the provisions of the present law. (e.) Grants which 
may be made by the larger school community, or out of the public moneys. 

Whatever other property the school may previously have possessed, it shall 
continue to enjoy. 

The school commission may, with the sanction of the communal administra- 
tion, determine that school money shall be paid by those children who par- 
ticipate in the non-obligatory instruction, and whose parents are not in indigent 
circumstances. 

Whatever additional funds may be required to cover the expenditure of the 
school shall be provided by the school community according to the regulations 
established by the communal authorities with the sanction of the provincial 
authorities. 

Section 17. All expenses connected with the erection and maintenance of 
factory and other such schools, shall be borne by the proprietors, and in the 
case of joint schools, by the proprietors in proportion to the number of work- 
men each employs. The industrial establishments to which schools are 
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attached, shall, on the other hand, be exempted from all contributions to the 
schools of the commune. 

Section 19. The communal administration possesses authority in all matters 
concerning the schools, and in consequence no expenditure which the com- 
mune, in accordance with this law, is not bound to defray, can be imposed upon 
it without the consent of the communal administration. 

Section 20. The expenses connected with the erection of school buildings, 
and keeping them in repair, with the heating, lighting, &c., of the schools, and 
the maintenance of the schoolmasters, &c., &c., shall be defrayed out of the 
common school fund, unless the school commission, with the sanction of the 
provincial direction, determine that they shall be borne by the district. 

Section 22. If the expenditure connected with the school cause a dispropor- 
tionate burden to be imposed upon some one district in particular, the commu- 
nal administration shall as much as possible equalize the burdens when levying 
rates, or by means of contributions from the common school fund. 


TI. HIGHER POPULAR SCHOOLS. 


Section 33. The school commission should introduce higher popular schools 
in all places where they seem likely to answer the purpose. They may, with 
the sanction of the communal administration, be erected (with or without assist- 
ance from the fund of the amt*) as separate schools, or in conjunction with a 
district school, or with a seminary for schoolmasters. They may be erected for 
one parish alone, or for several parishes in common. Several districts acting 
together may determine to establish a higher popular school. So also several 
school communities or districts, each of which have established the lower 
division of a higher popular school, may join together to establish the higher 
division of the school. . . . Higher popular schools may also, on the pro- 

1 of the amt authorities, be established at the cost of the amt fund. 

Section 34. If the entire course of instruction in a higher popular school be 
extended over more than two years, the school shall be divided into two sec- 
tions, the lower of which shall comprise the instruction given in the first two 
years of attendance, and the latter, that of the ensuing years. The instruction 
in the lower division shall form a complete whole in itself, yet shall be calcu- 
lated to serve as a basis for. the more extended instruction in the upper division. 

Section 35. If circumstances render it desirable, each division of the school 
may be kept in a separate locality within the district for which the school has 
been established. 


Ill. LAW RESPECTING HIGHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(Zaw of 1867.) 


Section 1. The object of the Higher Public Schools is to extend the general 
instruction in the popular schools, and also to prepare pupils for the University 
and for the higher special schools. 

Section 2. The higher public schools are (1.) Middle or Intermediate Schools; 
(2.) Gymnasia, which are either classical, or scientific. 

Section 3. The Middle School prepares pupils for the Gymnasium, both of the 
classical and scientific grade, and at the same time gives a general culture to 
those who close their school studies with its final examination at the end of the 
sixth year. 

Section 10. In the Middle School, besides the studies of the popular school, 
the German language from the first year, Natural Science and Drawing with 
the second year, Geometry from the third year, Latin and English from the 
fourth; French from the fifth year. 

Section 11. If a Real class is added to the Middle School more attention is 
paid to geography, political economy, drawing, and book-keeping. 

Section 13. Singing, gymnastics, and military exercises, are obligatory in both 
the Middle Schools and the Gymnasium. 





“A territorial division. Norway is, for administrative purposes, divided into Stifter, Amter, 
Herreder, &c.—Trans. 
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LAW RESPECTING PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN. 


(Proclaimed January 29, 1859.) 
[The law respecting primary popular schools in Sweden, especially in the 
rural districts, the compulsory attendance of children at school; the penalties 
incurred by disobedience; the a of instruction, &c., is similar to that of 


Norway. ] 

1. The object of the public uemtes schools founded by the State, is 
partly to impart a degree of general culture superior to that which can be ac- 
quired in the popular schools, and partly to lay the foundation of the scientific 
instruction which is carried further in the University, and in the higher special 
schools. 

2. All these schools shall be organized according to one plan, so that the 
studies and exercises shall have the same basis in all. 

3. With respect to the different amount of knowledge to be imparted to the 
children, and the consequent number of classes to be introduced into the 
schools, they shall be divided into lower and higher schools. 

The higher schools are those in the two upper classes of which instruction is 
given in all the branches comprised in the plan of elementary education, or 
those in the two upper classes of which instruction is only given in those 
branches which are comprised in practical (real) education. 

The lower schools are those in which that instruction is imparted which 
forms the basis of the extended instruction in the higher schools. 

4. In the higher elementary schools the pupils are divided into seven classes. 

In the lower schools they are divided into five, three, or two classes. 

The course of instruction in each of the four lower classes extends over one 
year, and in each of the three higher classes over two years; but in those 
schools in which there are a sufficient number of teachers for the purpose, each 
of the two upper classes should be divided into two sections of one year each, 
and in which instruction should be given separately. 

7. The subjects of instruction in the first or lowest class of the elementary 
schools are, religion, Swedish, German, mathematics, geography, and natural 
science, caligraphy, and linear drawing. 

8. In the second class the same subjects are taught, with the addition of 
narratives from Swedish history. 

9. In the other classes the subjects of instruction are: religion, the Swedish, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, French, and English languages, natural sci- 
ence, history, geography, and philosophical propeedeutics, which subjects shall 
be introduced in the order mentioned in the lesson plans A and B given here- 
inafter. With the instruction in the Swedish language shall be combined in- 
struction in the language and the literatures of Norway and Denmark. 

10. For the exercises in music, drawing, and gymnastics, separate rules shall 
prevail. 

11. In the first and second classes all the pupils shall be instructed in com- 
mon. But children of different religions shall, if it be desired, be exempted 
from participation in the religious instruction. 

12. In the other classes pupils whose parents or guardians desire it, may be 
exempted from participation in the classical lessons, but must in that case re- 
ceive, during those hours, instruction in such other subjects as may be deter- 
mined by the regulations. 

15. No pupil must refuse to receive instruction in music, drawing, or gym- 
nastics, unless the head master (rector) give his special permission, after consid- 
ering the reasons pleaded in excuse. 

22. The number of hours of instruction weekly in the first and second classes 
of the elementary schools shall be thirty, in the third and up to the sixth inclu- 
sive, thirty-two, and in the seventh, thirty, for those pupils who learn the class- 
ical languages, and thirty-two for those who do not participate in this 
instruction. 
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The time of instruction must in no case exceed six hours in one day, and 
instruction must be given on every day in the week except Sunday. After two 
consecutive hours of study in the school-room, the lessons must cease for at 
least one hour; but three hours consecutive lessons may in some cases be per- 
mitted, provided the pupils be allowed at least two hours’ leisure before and after 
these lessons. When the lessons follow immediately after each other, ten min- 
utes’ leisure, which shall be included in the time of the lesson, shall be allowed 
the pupils towards the end of each hour. 

The time for instruction in music, drawing, and gymnastics, and also for 
prayers, is not included in the above-mentioned six hours. 

24. To the pupils of the highest class the rector may once, or at the utmost 
twice a month, allow a whole day to be devoted to separate studies under the 
rector’s, or some other master’s superintendence. 

25. The work of each day begins and ends with prayer, and with the singing 
of a hymn. 

28. The age of admission is not below nine years, unless in exceptional cases 
the rector, on account of particular circumstances, deems it right to admit a 
younger child. 

29. The knowledge required for admission is:— 

a. To be able to read Swedish fluently from manuscript, as well as from a 
printed book. 

b. Luther's small Catechism, and some parts of the Bible history. 

c. To be able to write a legible hand. 

d. To be able to do sums in addition and subtraction with whole numbers, 
and to know the multiplication table well. 

Children belonging to other religious confessions than those of the State, 
must furnish satisfactory proofs of their religious knowledge. 

38. Pupils who have remained two years in a one-year class, or three years 
in a two-year class, and who are still unqualified for advancement into a higher 
class, shall, unless illness, or some other good reason exists for their deficiency, 
be dismissed from the school. 

42. Pupils leaving the higher elementary schools after having completed the 
course, receive a certificate in accordance with the result of the examination to 
which they are subjected. 

44. At the end of each school year the teachers shall hold an examination 
(each in his own branch) of the pupils of all the classes, in public, and in pres- 

“ence of the school authorities, and of men of science, whom the latter may 
invite to come and lead, or witness the examinations. 

The advancement into higher classes takes place after these examinations. 

47. Youths who have received asimilar course of instruction in private, but 
whose parents or guardians wish them to be examined together with the pupils 
who have completed the course in the higher elementary schools, shall be ad- 
mitted to examination, and shall, like the regular scholars, receive certificates 
according to proved proficiency. 

100. The rector and masters at the heads of classes must take great care 
that the tasks given to the pupils to execute and learn at home do not interfere 
with the rest and recreation so necessary for them. 

[A plan of lessons for both the Classical and Scientific course is drawn up by 
the highest school authorities for the guidance of the teachers, in which a cer- 
tain number of hours is given each week, to each study, in each class) In 
this plan religion receives from 2 to 6 hours; the Swedish language from 2 to 
8 hours; Latin from 10 to 7, and Greek from 6 to 5,in the Classical course; 
German from 6 to 5; French from 3 to 5; Drawing from 3 to 2; Mathematics 
from 8 to 4; Natural Science, 2; and History and Geography 3 in the Classi- 
cal, and 4 in the Scientific course.] 
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SECTIONS FROM SCHOOL LAW OF ARGOVIA, 1865. 


§'. All teachers in the public schools are elected for six years, and must at 
the end of this term be confirmed in their office for another six years and so 
on. The confirmation is pronounced by the Council of Education. 

§ 15. Teachers whose age and infirmities oblige them to retire from their 
office, receive an annual allowance, as long as they have no other means of sub- 
sistence. 

Meritorious teachers who resign for other reasons than age or infirmity, may, 
if they have not other means of subsistence, receive a grant, the amount of 
which is determined according to their time of service and to the services per- 
formed. 

§ 21. With exception of the teachers of needlework, all male and female 
teachers are bound to join the Hargan Association for securing pensions to 
school teachers. 

This association receives a yearly contribution from the State, the application 
of which sum is determined by the Educational Council of the Government, 
after consultation with the association. 

§ 22. For the practical improvement of the teachers of the communal schools 
of each district, conferences have been instituted. 

These conferences are directed by a chairman elected by the members. 
They are held at least four times a year, and attendance is obligatory. 

The female needlework teachers also assemble in district conferences, under 
the presiding of the head governess. 

§ 23. Each district conference possesses a lending library of educational 
works, the purchase, use, and administration of which is managed by the 
members. 

This library is supported by the annual subscriptions of the members of the 
conference, by the fines paid by them for non-attendance, and by a yearly con- 
tribution from the Educational Council. 

§ 24. All the teachers in, and inspectors of the public schools in the canton, 
together with the chairman of the district conferences, constitute the cantonal 
conference. 

The object of this is to promote the scientific activity of the teachers, and to 
discuss and bring to the knowledge of the school authorities matters relating 
to the schools. 

This conference assembles at least once a year. 

§ 39. Compulsory attendance extends eight years, from the age of seven to 
the end of the fifleenth year; during the first six of which the teachers are to 
aim at imparting a thorough knowledge of the elementary subjects of instruc- 
tion, whereas the last two years are to comprise a separate course of instruc- 
tion, in which the practical requirements of life are to be combined with the 
general subjects of education, and the differences between these requirements, 
as regards girls and boys, are to be duly attended to. 

§ 49. In every school community there must be work schools for girls within 
the age of compulsory education, and these schools form a part of the communal 
school, and are subject to the same rules. 
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§ 50. Every girl is bound from the beginning of her third year at school, and 
till the end of her school time, to attend the work school, the work in which 
embraces: knitting, sewing, the repairing of old clothes, and the making of 
common articles of wearing apparel. The teacher is moreover strictly enjoined to 
see that the girls acquire habits of cleanliness, order, and economy. Fancy 
work must not be taught until the scholars have attained proficiency in the 
more ordinary kinds of work. 

§ 59. Every manufacturer who employs children, and who does not send 
them to the ordinary communal school, is bound, either alone, or in conjunction 
with other manufacturers, to erect a factory school, under a properly appointed 
and certified male teacher, and a female teacher for needle-work, which school, 
all the children in the factory must attend for six months in the year, or in 
intervals to that extent. 

§ 64. The object of the infant schools is to secure to children who have not 
yet attained the age fixed for compulsory attendance in school, undisturbed 
mental and bodily development according to the laws of nature. The princi- 
ples to be followed will be laid down in the regulations of the Educational 
Council. 

§ 67. Parents and guardians may have their children or wards educated at 
home or in private schools, provided in the former case they submit to the an- 
nual examination in the common school, or in the latter, the schools are sub- 
jected to a public examination, and the teachers whether in the family or pri- 
vate school must hold a certificate of qualification. 

§ 70. An enumeration of all children within the law of attendance (7 to 15), 
must be made each year by the communal authority, and must furnish copies 
to the teacher and the school inspector; and to these lists must be added all 
children within the prescribed age who remove into the commune after the 
day of enumeration. 

§ 71. A child registered as in attendance can not be absent for a day or an 
hour, without permission, or valid reason, which must be stated within one 
week after the absence. 

§ 72. Every teacher must enter in the daily register every absence, and the 
reasons given for the same; and a list of the absences must be submitted to 
the Communal School committee at the regular monthly meeting, and a copy 
sent to the inspector. 

§ 73. Absences, not accounted for within a week, shall be deemed offenses, 
for which the parents or guardians must be called to account by the school 
authorities, and punished according to the regulation, viz.: a fine for each half 
day of from 20 to 60 rappen, and for repeated negligences, by imprisonment. 
The fines are paid into the communal school treasury. 

[Sections 107 to 138 relate to the District School, which receives pupils from 
the Communal School at the age of eleven years, who are found qualified by 
examination, and who wish to prepare for the Cantonal Schools. 

Sections 139 to 149 relates to the Cantonal Schools, viz.: the Gymnasium, 
and the Industrial Schools; the former fits pupils for the University, or the 
professional schools of theology, law and medicine; and the latter, for the Fed- 
eral Polytechnic School at Zurich.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tae Kinepom of Spain occupies the larger portion of the great 
Iberian Peninsula. Its length is about 560 miles, with an average 
breadth of 380 miles. The coast-line on the Atlantic is 605 miles, 
and on the Mediterranean 712—a total of 1,307 miles. The area, 
including the Canary and Balearic Isles (Majorca, Minorca), com- 
prises 143,508 English square miles, with a population in.1864 of 
16,287,675. To these must be added its colonies in America, Asia, 
Africa, Oceanica, with a population of about 5,000,000. The 
country has great variety of soil, well watered, and well adapted to 
the cultivation of the great agricultural staples, as well as the heat- 
loving fruits—corn, and wine, and oil, cotton, wheat, flax, oats, 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, oranges,—every thing which domestic consump- 
tion and a foreign commerce could ask. Water power and water 
communication abound, affording every facility for manufacturing 
enterprise. All the elements of national prosperity seem to exist— 
except a stable and liberal government and a comprehensive system 
of national education. 

An important step towards the organization of a liberal govern- 
ment was taken in the Constitution drawn up by a Cortes Consti- 
tuyenter, elected by universal suffrage in January, 1869, and pro- 
claimed June 6, 1869. Sections 35 to 37 decree: “All powers 
emanate from the nation. The form of government of the Spanish 
nation is the monarchy. The power to make laws resides in the 
Cortes. The king sanctions and promulgates the laws. The exec- 
utive power resides in the king, who exercises it by means of his 
ministers. The tribunals exercise the judicial power. Questions . 
of local interest to the population belong to the Ayuntamientos 
and Provincial Assemblies.” There are provisions both novel and 
salutary in this constitution. The members, both of the Senate 
and the Congress, who together compose the Cortes, represent the 
whole nation and not exclusively the electors who nominate them, 
and from whom they can not receive any special mandate. The ele- 
ments of an efficient system of public schools already exist, as will 


be seen in the following article. 
41 
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HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. 

The history of systematic education in Spain begins with the dominion 
of the Romans, who imposed upon this country their own intellectual 
training so completely, that Strabo could say, that no difference could be 
discerned between a Roman and an Iberian youth. The principal 
branches then taught in the schools, were grammar, rhetoric, agriculture, 
and jurisprudence; while later, under the emperors, a general encyclo- 
pediac direction was given to the course. How high a standard was 
reached, even in this remote province, the names of Quintilian, Martial, 
Lucan, the two Senecas, Columella, Silius Italicus and Florus, all Span- 
iards, bear witness. 

During the invasion, and under the rule of the northern barbarians (the 
Vandals, Sueves, and Visigoths), the light of learning, kept alive now by 
the Christian church alone, was almost extinguished ; it began slowly to 
re-kindle under the Gothic kings, but its development was closed by the 
irruption of the Moors in 711. Once firmly established, however, the 
invaders made more than aménds by their own efforts in behalf of learn- 
ing, particularly at the court of the Caliphs of Cordova, and under Abder- 
rahman III, and Alhakim. During the reign of these princes, an effi-. 
cient organization was given to instruction; scholarships were founded 
for the poor, special schools were opened for girls, and so great was the 
attendance on schools of some kind, that it was said that every person in 
Andalusia could read and write. A University flourished at Cordova, 
which stood among the first in Europe. The branches most studied were 
medicine, mathematics, natural science, astronomy, grammar, and law, and 
among the Jews, the Hebrew of the Old Scriptures. 

During the struggles of the Christians and the Moors, few learned men 
were found outside of the cloisters; but with the triumph of the church 
came a revived love for letters, which was fostered by the influence of the 
Paris University and its graduates, by the discussions between the Nomi- 
nalists and Realists, and the formation of the Dominican order. To these 
agencies must be added the impulse given by the University at Salamanca, 
and the efforts of Alphonso X. This monarch, surnamed the Wise, in 
the Las Sicte Partidas, a remarkable code, compiled for the governance of 
Spain between the years 1256 and 1265, devotes a chapter to the estab- 
lishment and conduct of great public schools (Etudios Generales), and 
granted special privileges to the University of Salamanca, to which he 
gave the first formal charter and endowment in 1554, and opened Latin 
and Arabic Schools, both in Seville and Burjos, in the same year. This 
monarch provided for a translation of the Scriptures into the Spanish lan- 

. guage from the Vulgate, which implied and facilitated the existence of 
popular schools. 

A decline came with the increase of luxury which followed the influx 
of the gold of the New World. Soon after this, education came under 
the control of the Society of Jesus, and was conducted by its members in 
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a narrow classical, and ecclesiastical spirit, until the reign of Charles III, 
when the order was expelled from the kingdom. The same monarch 
re-organized the universities, and founded many primary schools, although 
as yet there existed no proper system of elementary instruction. 

A re-organization was attempted by the Cortes, in a constitution framed 
in 1812, drawn up in the interest of the liberal or advance party; but 
the government gave no assistance, and in effect a plan really the reverse 
of that proposed, was carried out in 1824. 

In 1829, under the auspices of an Association similar in its constitution 
and aim to the British and Foreign School Society, established at Madrid 
a Normal Model School for the training of teachers after the plan and 
methods of the Borough-road School at London, the model of the system 
pursued by the British Society. Such was the success of the teachers 
trained in this school, in different parts of the country, that in 1849, on 
the representation of the Minister of Instruction and Public Works, a 
royal decree was issued, providing for a Central Normal School at Madrid, 
nine Superior Normal Schools, and twenty-two Elementary Normal and 
Model Schools in all the provincial and principal towns, and a system of 
provincial and general inspection for the elementary and Normal Schools. 

In 1836 the government published an ordinance regulating the middle 
and higher schools, which the Cortes vainly endeavored to supersede in 1838. 

A comprehensive scheme was projected in the plan of studies published 
by Isabella II in 1845, by which normal, mining, trade, and engineering 
schools were inaugurated, but this plan was practically abandoned after 
undergoing many modifications. 

In 1851 a Concordat with Rome was signed, of which the second article 
runs as follows: “Public instruction in the universities, colleges, semina- 
ries, public or private schools of every description, must be, at all points, 
in harmony with the teachings of the Catholic Church. To this end, the 
bishops and spiritual heads of the parishes, shall be authorized, through 
their spiritual office, to watch over the morals and the education of youth, 
even in the public schools;” and at the same time the disabilities under 
which the Jesuits, as teachers, labored, were removed. 

During the two years following 1854, these arrangements were reversed 
by the liberal party, but in 1856 there was a new Catholic re-action, which 
resulted in the law of Sept. 9, 1857. A yet more decided denominational 
tendency showed itself in the law of June 2, 1868, but this was annulled by 
the Revolution of the same year, the Concordat was burned in the public 
market place (Oct. 4), and (November 20) instruction was declared to be 
free, and (June 6, 1869) without cost. 

In the absence, however, of a perfected system, the provisions of the 
law of 1857 are in force. These we will now proceed to detail, noting 
such modifications as have been incorporated with that law, as well as the 
new features which the recent political revolution has introduced. We 
are indebted to Prof. LeRoy for the recent statistics and legislation of 
the public schools. , 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

All matters pertaining to public instruction are confided to the Ministry 
of Public Welfare (Commerce, Education, and Public Works), together 
with the Royal Council of Public Instruction, a Board, as constituted 
by act of Oct. 9, 1866, of twenty-four members, appointed by the govern- 
ment from among the following persons: Ministers of State, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Councillors of State, Directors of Publie Instruction who have 
previously been professors in a faculty, Magistrates and Officers of the 
Exchequer, Members of the Royal Academy (one each of these), retired 
Rectors: of Universities, Professors in the same, Superior Inspectors and 
Civil Officers of a scientific and literary character, and finally four persons 
of literary or scientific reputation, but without official position. Ex-officio 
members are the General Director of Public Instruction, the Rector of 
the Central University, the Attorney of the Ecclesiastical Court, and the 
Apostolic Vicar of Madrid. 

The Central Administration is represented by the General Director of 
Public Instruction; the local, by the Rectors of the Universities with a 
Council of Advice. There is also in each provincial capital a Junta 
(Committee), having charge of the interests of the lower and middle 
schools, and the care of the school funds. In every commune is a local 
junta, with oversight of primary instruction. 

Later changes and dispositions. The Royal Council of Public Instruc- 
tion was dissolved by the law of Oct. 10, 1868, and the minister made 
alone responsible. The constitution of the provincial juntas was, changed, 
and now consists of nine members chosen by the deputies (deputaciones) ; 
the local committee consists of from nine to fifteen members, according to 
the population of the locality, appointed by the corporations (ayuntamientos). 

I. PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. - 

Primary Instruction is of an elementary and a higher grade. Every 
place, with a population of less than 500, is to have one incomplete boys’ 
school ; but such districts may unite to establish one complete ; of full 500, 
at least one complete boys’ school, and, if the population is sufficient, 
another for girls; of 2,000, two complete schools, one for each sex, and 
one of the same grade for each sex, for every 2,000 inhabitants additional. 
Not all of these schools, however, need be public. There must be one 
higher elementary school in the provincial capitals, and in every city of 
more than 10,000 population; the municipal authorities may open schools 
of this grade where desired, unless their establishment should prejudice 
those of the lower grade. 

Schools for little children (escuelas de los parvulos, salles d’asile) must 
be opened in every city with 10,000 population, as well as Sunday and 
Evening schools for adults. Every University city must have one institu- 
tion for the deaf, and another for the blind. ; 

Private Schools. Every person, of twenty years of age, with a teach- 
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er’s diploma, can open a private, primary school, subject to regulations to 
be detailed hereafter. Legal associations or corporations enjoy the same 
privileges, after obtaining permission from the government, with or with- 
out giving bonds. Instruction at home is allowed by law. 


Inspection. 

Besides the Royal Council already mentioned, there is appointed for 
every province one inspector, sometimes two, and in Madrid three. These 
must be graduates of the Central Normal School, and must have had 
experience as teachers. They are appointed by the head of the Depart- 
ment, after conference with the Royal Council. They inspect the schools 
of all descriptions, except the normal schools. 

Besides the provincial inspectors there are three General Inspectors of 
primary instruction for the whole kingdom, appointed from the provincial 
inspectors of the first class, the directors of the Normal Schools of the 
same class, or from the teachers of the higher course in the Central Nor- 
mal School. They must be Bachelors of Arts, and must have had five 
years experience in one of the above positions. ‘They inspect the Pri- 
mary Normal Schools, and have supervision of the transactions of the 
provincial inspectors. 

In addition to these special inspectors, the bishops and other prelates 
are charged with the oversight of the school-books, the studies, and the 
religious instruction of the pupils. 

Studies. 

In the elementary primary schools are taught religion, Scripture history, 
reading, writing, the mother tongue, orthography, arithmetic, with weights, 
measures and coins, and such details of commerce, trade, and agriculture, 
as local circumstances may require. In the higher primary schools the 
same studieg are carried farther, with the addition of (1) elementary 
geometry, linear drawing, the art of measuring land; (2) geography and 
history, especially of Spain; (3) general notions of physics, chemistry, and 
natural history, with their practical applications. . In the girls’ schools 
the same studies are pursued, with the exception of agriculture and the 
branches embraced under 1 and 2, which are replaced by lessons in house- 
keeping, female handiwork, and drawing in connection with the latter. 
The Evening and Sunday Schools for adults carry the elementary studies 
higher, and give instruction in linear and ornamental drawing, with spe- 
cial reference to the trades. The courses in the Normal (or model) 
Schools correspond to the requirements made for obtaining a teacher’s 
diploma. ' 

The school is continued throughout the year, without intermission, 
although there are fewer recitutions during the summer, with two daily 
sessions of three hours each, or in some places only one of -four hours. 
The schools for little children are held for three hours in the morning, and 
in afternoon. The evening schools for adults are held during one hour 
and a half in the evening, from October to May. 
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The school age is from six to nine years in the Primary School; from 
two to seven for the little children in the Infant Asylums. 


School Books and Methods. 

The text-books are chosen by the government, which issues a list every 
three years. In the religious instruction a catechism approved by the 
authorities of the diocese is used. Grammar and orthography are 
taught according to the method of the Spanish Academy. Four methods 
of instruction are pursued, the individual, simultaneous, mutual, and 
mixed. The intuitional and the catechetical method are universally com- 
mended by the best educators, but are not yet generally adopted. Much 
stress is laid upon memorizing, and upon practical exercises under the 
guidance of the teacher. Many attempts are now made to diffuse a 
knowledge of the best foreign methods, and the soundest theories of 
pedagogy. Examinations are held annually in both public and private 
establishments. 

Discipline. 

Attendance is obligatory. Cases of truancy are reported at first to the 
parents, and afterwards, if necessary, to the local junta. Severe bodily 
punishments, or those calculated to degrade the pupil, are very strictly 
forbidden. Diplomas, books, instruments connected with studies or their 


practical application, are distributed as prizes. 


TEACHERS. 

The teachers in the public schools receive their appointments from 
different sources, according to their locality and salaries. Those places 
paying less than 4000 reals for males, and 3000 for females, are filled by 
the rector of the university of the district in which they are situated ; 
those paying more than this, and less than 6000, by the Superior Board of 
Studies; those paying still higher salaries by the King. The teachers 
must be Spaniards, 20 years of age, of good character, and with a profes- 
sional diploma for teaching. But for teachers in the schools for little 
children, nothing more is necessary than the recommendation of the 
governor, and the junta of the province. Teachers may engage in any 
other occupation that does not impair their efficiency in the school. They 
cannot be discharged during good conduct. 

Candidates for the position of teacher in the elementary primary 
schools are examined in the following branches: the catechism, religious 
history, reading, calligraphy, Spanish grammar and composition, arithme- 
tic, the elements of geometry, of linear drawing and of land measuring, 
geography, elements of the history of Spain, notions of agriculture, 
principles of pedagogy, methods and practice of instruction. In addition, 
for the higher primary schools, algebra and natural history, and some 
comprehension of ordinary natural phenomena are required. 

Female teachers are examined in the branches taught in the female 
schools, and two years of practice in a model school is accepted as 
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a substitute for attendance on the Normal Schools. The pastor of the 
commune can also teach in a primary school. The incomplete schools 
are taught by teacher-adjuncts; those open for a short period of time 
only, by candidates for teacherships, subject to the direction of the 
teachers of the nearest complete establishment. Advancement is earned 
by age and services. The modern languages and music may be taught by 
foreigners. 

The teachers in the Normal Schools are subjected to an examination in 
all the branches pursued in the primary schools, together with rhetoric 
and poetry. They are also required to have completed a course of peda- 
gogy relating to the primary schools although eight years’ experience in 
a higher primary school dispenses with thisrequirement. The fifth vacant 
place in the provincial normal schools is reserved for those teachers in the 
public schools who have had ten years of successful service, and is to be 
obtained by competitive examination; all others by competitive trial or 
actual experience. 

Teachers for the highest courses of the Central Narmal School must 
have the diploma of Bachelor of Arts from a University. 


Financial. 
The expenses of the primary schools, including those connected with 


the Normal School, are borne by the communes, assisted, in case of need, 
by the central government. The Normal Schools are supported by the 
provinces, the state contributing in part to the support of the Central 
Normal School at Madrid. 

The salaries of male teachers in the elementary primary schools are 
from 2500 to 9000 reals, 1000 reals more being paid, in each case, in the 
schools of the higher class. Female teachers receive two-thirds of this 
amount. The sums paid for tuition are added to these salaries. 

Pensions are paid to teachers after the sixtieth year of age, two-fifths 
of the salary being paid after twenty years of service, three-fifths after 
twenty-five, and four-fifths after thirty-five years. Widows and orphans 
receive one-quarter of the average salary. 

In the Normal Schools the salaries range from 7000 to 12,000 reals, the 
last sum being paid to the Directors of the Provincial establishments. In 
the Central Normal School salaries range as high as 15,000 reals. 

The members of the Royal Council serve without pay. The provincial 
inspectors receive from 8000 reals to 10,000, according to the size and 
population of the province in which they serve. The salary of the 
general inspectors reaches 18,000 reals. ‘Traveling expenses are paid. 

Many important changes, as yet of a provisional character, have been 
introduced into the system of primary instruction, by ordinances promul- 
gated in 1868 and 1869—such as full liberty of instruction to parents and 
teachers, any citizen of Spain being authorized to open a school; the 
appoiatment of all teachers in higher schools by concour; the abrogation 
of pay in certain schools, and under certain tonditions. By an ordinance 
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of 1868, the term of study for the diploma of teacher, is fixed for teach- 
ers of the first grade at two years; of the second degree, at three; and of 
the Normal Schools, at four. 

Oct. 9, 1866, courses of religious and moral subjects were added to the 
normal school course, with practical exercises in various branches there 
taught. There is to be one normal school for each sex in every province 
(Dec. 9, 1868). The revolution left to the teachers the choice of methods 
and the selection of books. Pupils ¢an enter school at any age (Nov. 10, 
1868). Since the revolution most private schools in the larger cities have 
fallen into the hands of educational corporations. 


III. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


The establishments of secondary instruction have borne the name of 
Institutes since 1845. They were divided into three classes, by the law 
of 1857, according to the population of their localities, that at Madrid 
being of the first class, those of the provincial capitals and the university 
cities of the secgnd, and all the rest of the third. There are provincial 
institutes, one in each province, two in Madrid, and local institutes, which 
absorb the previously existing trade-schools, to be opened, as needed, 
permission being given by the Central Board to the municipal authorities. 
Their courses differ, as to the predominance of linguistic and scientific 
subjects, as will be described hereafter. 

Connected with most of the institutes are colegios or boarding houses ; 
and private colegios can be opened, under certain restrictions, by Spaniards 
of good character, 25 years of age, who hold the degree of licentiate or 
its equivalent, from a university. 

Institutions of the secondary grade are under the control of the rectors of 
the university districts, or the professors representing them, who receive 
from the directors monthly financial reports. If there is no university 
near, reports are made tothe ministry. The director is the head of the 
institute. He is assisted by a secretary, who is nominated by himself to 
the rector of the university, from among the teachers of the institute. 

The course of instruction includes two departments, of general and 
of applied studies; only a part of the former are in the municipal insti- 
tutes, while in both the local and the provincial institutes such applied 
branches only are taught as meet local industrial demands. The general 
branches of study are, religion and church history, morals, reading, writ- 
ing, universal and Spanish history, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural 
history, the modern languages, Spanish and Latin grammar and composi- 
tion, elementary Greek, logic, psychology, and drawing. The applied 
studies are linear and figure drawing, mercantile arithmetic, and in general 
all such branches as have a practical application in the arts and trades, 
for which no other preparation is needed than such as can be obtained in 
the primary schools. The general course prepares for the degree of bach- 
elor of arts, the applied course for the title of perito or skilled merchant, 
mechanic, chemist, land measurer, and land valuer. The arrangement of 
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the course has undergone so many changes and is still unsettled, that we 
will only remark that the general course is divided at first into two p@iods 
of two and four years, and the applied course, into one period of three. 

Teachers in the general course must be bachelors of arts, and twenty- 
four years of age, and in the applied course they must hold the same 
scholastic rank, or a higher, according to the special regulations for each 
branch. No diploma is required of teachers of music and drawing. 

The teachers in the institutes of the third class receive respectively 
8000, 10,000, and 12,000 reals per annum, and the examination fees. The 
directors receive 4000 reals additional, double examination fees, and free 
lodging in the institution. Salaries are regularly increased. Pensions 
are provided for as in the primary schools. Half of the proceeds of the 
colegios are devoted to the support of the institutes, with which they are 
connected, and half to stipendiats (poor and deserving students). 

The Revolution of 1868 made important changes in the law of 1857, 
treating secondary instruction as something complete in itself, not as a 
+ preparation for ‘a higher course of study, each province being left to 
regulate its own institutes in this regard, a model school of the secondary 
class having been established at Madrid. Students preparing for the fac- 
ulties of mathematics, the natural sciences, medicine and pharmacy, are no 
longer obliged to study Latin, but may still obtain the baccalaureate. 


The following is the scheme established in the model school at Mad- 
rid: There is no longer question of school-year or courses, nothing but 
results on open examination are demanded. 

Those intending to obtain the degree of B.A. previous to entering the 
faculties of philosophy and the arts, must prepare themselves in the fol- 
lowing branches : 


Studies. Courses. Hours per week, 


. Latin and Spanish Grammar, 6 (12) 
. Elements of rhetoric and poetry, 
“geography, 

me universal history, 

- Spanish history, 

- Arithmetic and algebra, 

Geometry and plane trigonometry, 

. Elements of physics and chemistry, 

. Elements of natural history, 

. Psychology, logic, and moral philosophy, 
. Physiology and hygiene, 
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It will be observed that Gréek is not required. Those intending to 
obtain the degree of B. A. previous to entering the other faculties, must 
prepare themselves in the following branches: 


. Castilian grammar, 


. Geography 

‘ Arithmetic and algebra, 

. History of the Old | World, 

- Geometry and trigonometry 

» Notions of physiology and i hygiene, 
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Physics, 
. Anthropology, 
. Chemistry, 
- Cosmology, 


Logic, 
. History of aesthetics, and of Spanish art, 
- Biology and ethics, 
. Literary History, 
. Spanish civil law, 
. Spanish administrative law, and criminal code, 
. Agriculture, trade-industry, and commerce, 
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By an order of Dec. 26, 1868, any citizen of Spain can open courses 
similar to those in the institutes, provided an efficient discipline is 
observed ; and his pupils can demand a special examination. The instru- 
ments and apparatus of the institute can be loaned to his use. 

Secondary Technical Schoo!s. 

To this degree of instruction, belong the following : 

a. Veterinary Schools at Madrid, Cordova, Leon, and Saragossa, each 
with a four years’ course. 

First year. General anatomy, and natural history of all the domestic 
animals; exterior of the horse, &c. 

Second year. Physiology; hygiene. 

Third year. General and special pathology; materia medica; art of 
prescribing; therapeutics, sanitary police; medical clinic. 

Fourth year. Surgical pathology; operations and bandaging; com- 
mercial veterinary law; medical veterinary jurisprudence; art of forging 
horse shoes and shoeing; surgical clinic; critical history of the various 
branches. 

There is also a fifth year for veterinary surgeons of the first-class, with 
the following studies. Physics, chemistry, and natural history applied to 
the various departments of the veterinary art; agriculture, zoétechny. 

Two years study suffice for the special examination of the subordinate 
and assistant veterinary surgeons, the castrators and horse shoers. 

b. Commercial Schools. For the diploma of the Trade Institute at 
Madrid, the following branches are required: Mercantile arithmetic and 
algebra, general knowledge of weights, measures, and coinage systems, 
book-keeping for wholesale and retail establishments, manufactories, public 
and private works ; calculations applied to all varieties of business, practical 
conduct of accounts; industrial and mercantile geography and statistics ; 
political economy; mercantile and trade law; French and English. 

To obtain the title of teacher in commerce, one year’s study of the fol- 
lowing branches is required: Elements of international mercantile law ; 
public and private banking of the most important nations; theoretical 
and practical acquaintance with the principal objects of merchandise. 

c. Navigation Schools. There are navigation schools for pupils at Barce- 


lona, Bilbao, Cadiz, Carthagena, Corunna, Gijon, Malaga, San Sebastian, 
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and Santander, and Santa Cruz at the Teneriffes; and for ship-builders at 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Corunna, and Santander. 

The course includes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physi- 
eal and political geography, experimental physics, cosmography, the. sci- 
ence of steering and naval maneuvres, topographical, geographical, and 
hydrographical linear drawing, descriptive geometry, with application to 
ship-building, elements of applied mechanics, strength of materials, naval 
architecture and theory of construction. It is intended to organize two 
independent courses; one for pilots, and the other for ship-builders. 

d. Building and land-measuring Schools. Candidates for admission must 
have mastered arithmetic, algebra to equations, of the second degree, in- 
clusive, elements of geometry and plane trigonometry, linear drawing, 
including the different orders of architecture. After an examination in 
these branches comes, preparatory to an examination for builder and land 
measurer, a two year’s course in topography, descriptive geometry, and 
its applications; mechanics applied to building ; theory, use, and treatment 
of materials; stone cutting; construction in wood and iron. 

To become master of works (maestro dz obras) the student must study 
plans of country dwelling houses, and similar constructions, and also the 
laws relating to building. 

e. Normal Schools for primary instruction. These schools, although 
part of the primary system, rank in this class of schools. 

Teachers in the professional schools must be twenty-five years of age, 
and have the degree of licentiate in the faculty, including their depart- 
ment, or an equivalent professional title. 

Their salary reaches from 10,000 to 14,000 reals, with the examination 
fees, and is increased regularly. In regard to inspection, government, and 
accounts, they are subject to the same rules as the Instituies. 








































III. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 
Spain possesses ten universities, viz: at Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, 
Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa. 
There are five faculties: 1, philosophy and literature; 2, exact sciences, 
mathematical, physical, and natural sciences; 3, pharmacy; 4, medicine; 
5, law. 

Madrid possesses all five faculties, and in connection with the second a 
higher school for mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

The philosophical faculty has been (June 18, 1867) suppressed at 
Oviedo, Santiago, Valencia, and Valladolid. 

The faculty of exact sciences has been (June 18, 1867) reduced to the 
Baccalaureate requirements at Granada, Seville, and Valencia, and to the 
licentiates at Barcelona. 

The faculty of law exists in all. 

The faculty of pharmacy exists at Barcelona, Granada, and Santiago; 
that of medicine at Barcelona, Granda, wbteines Seville, Valencia, and 
Valladolid. 
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The faculty of theology was suppressed as part of the public University 
in Oct. 25, 1868. 

Three degrees are given: the Baccalaureate, the Licentiate, and that of 
Doctor. By the law of 1857, the last could be conferred at Madrid alone, 
but since 1868, it can now be given in all the universities. 

The universities are under the government of a rector, now (1868) 
appointed from among the professors by the government, a vice-rector, who 
fills the place of the rector when absent, and a general secretary. The 
rector, at Madrid, has a salary of 40,000 reals, and elsewhere, of 30,000 ; the 
secretary a salary of 12,000, gradually raised to from 20,000 to 24,000. 
In every capital of a university district there is a University Council, with 
certain judicial powers over teachers and pupils, under the presidency of the 
rector, and consisting of the deans of the faculties, and the directors of the 
higher schools, the trade schools, and the special schools. 

Higher Special Schools. The higher special schools have the same rela- 
tion to the universities as the professional or special schools to the insti- 
tutes. They are, 1, the Madrid Institution for training engineers of roads, 
bridges, canals, and forts, and mines; 2, the school of agricultural engi- 
neering; 3, the diplomatic school at Madrid; 4, the schools for notaries 
at Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, and Valladolid; 5, the industrial 
school at Madrid, and the Barcelona High School for industrial engineers ; 
6, the art schools at Madrid, especially the High School of painting, 
sculpture and engraving, the High School of architecture (and also of 
machinery and surveying), and the conservatory of music ard decla- 
mation. There are 15 provincial schools of the fine arts. 

The total number of teachers in the colleges and institutes, reached, in 
1859, was 757. 

The military special schools are under the Ministries of Land and Na- 
val Warfare. With the exception of the schools of painting and sculp- 
ture, the professors must have the degree of doctor, or its equivalent in 
their several departments. 

Church Seminaries. There are 59 of these, established according to 
the prescriptions of the Council of Trent. 

Societies. There are a number of literary or scientific societies, called 
academies, athenzeums, &c. Particularly deserving of mention are the 
economical organizations called Amigos del pais, which maintain chairs of 
agriculture, trade, and industry, political economy, physics, mathematics, 
popular astronomy, literature and art, with a few courses on primary in- 
struction. They are divided into special sections, like the athenzums. 

Higher instruction for girls. Secondary and superior instruction for girls 
is obtained in the cloister schools. 

Education in foreign countries. An education obtained in a foreign 
country is recognized in Spain, so far as it is in harmony with the legal 
plan there pursued. 
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Higher Primary Schools, 
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Elementary 
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Incomplete 


Winter Primary Schools, 


Mixed « 


“ 


Schools for Little Children, 
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IV. STATISTICS. 


I. PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
Public Schools, 


Private 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public, 


“ 


Boys 


242, 
51, 
6,217, 
934, 
5,241, 
369, 
187, 
349, 
2,149 
396 
125 
95 
632 


- Adults, 
- Private, 212 
Primary Schools of all classes, 


Ratio of schools to the population, 


PUBLIC. 


22,049 
451,803 
162,866 

5,606 

51,065 26,775 

12,907 2,135 

23,199 64 


érls. 
1,149 
295,835 
45,004 
1,702 


Pupils attending the Public Schools. — 
Higher Primary Schools, 
Elementary, Complete, 

- Incomplete, 

8 Winter Schools, 
Mixed Schools, 
Schools for Little Children, 
Primary Schools for Adults, 

729,495 372,664 8 


Totals, Public and Private, 1,102,159 


49,475 
6,992 


8,865 
2,884 


24,353 
1:147 
PRIVATE. 

Boys. Girls. 
2,288 300 
52,417 
12,509 
3,467 

2,844 
1,397 
5,427 259 


1,198 69,726 


150,924 





Total, Boys and Girls, 1,253,083 


PUBLIC. 
Boys. Girls. 
138,895 
351,039 


239,561 


2 Ages. — 

Pupils under 6, 
“ between 6 and 9, 
“« above 9, 


Total, 


8. Teachers. Public Schools. 
1. 106 teachers with diplomas for normal instruction. 
2. 1,141 


183,753 
112,788 





729,495 372,034 


struction. 


75,593 17,980 
33,248 
29,170 
80,398 
13,882 males, and 4,682 females, comprising 


PRIVATE. ° 
Boys. Girls. 
16,703 
31,094 
21,929 


69,726 


. certificates of examination for the higher primary in- 


3. 6,222 teachers with certificates for inferior primary instruction. 


4.6413 “ without certificates. 

5. 196 female teachers of the higher grade. 
6. 4,052 sad * 
7. 614 - with no certificates. 


18,564 teachers of both sexes in the public primary schools. 


Private Schools. 1,592 males, and 1,710 females, comprising 

23 teachers with diplomas for normal instruction. 

159 - certificates for the higher primary schools. 

870 “ . “ lower “ 

540 teachers without certificates. 
68 female teachers of the higher grade. 

- 1,247 - = 
895 = without certificates. 


3,302 teachers of both sexes in the private primary schools. 
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4. Expenses of Primary Schools.—The total outlay in 1860, was 65,715,389 
reals, of which 41,681,536 reals was paid in salaries, and 204,102 in 
pensions. 

To meet part of this expense, 5,702,219 reals were paid by the families 
of the pupils, as school money, and 1,466,632 by charitable foundations. 


5. Official estimate of school accommodations and methods. 

One-third of the girls’ schools, and two-thirds of the boys’ were held in 
apartments belonging to the communes; the rest in hired tenements, the 
majority being in wretched condition. 

Out of the 24,353 primary schools, 15,019 were, ia 1860, officially reported 
as defective, and instructed as follows: 


Boy. G irls Boy. — 
iS. trts. 1S. 'e 
Individual method, 4,467 751 1,068 527 
Simultaneous method, 4,460 1,686 694 596 
Mutual ans 218 102 23 5 
Mixed - 5,648 2,886 621 621 


Totals, 14,793 5,425 2,406 1,749 


II. SECONDARY AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


In 1861 there were institutes or public colleges in 57 cities, with an 
attendance of 21,478 pupils, as follows: 


General Branches. Special Branches. 
Institutes, 12,427 1,711 
Schools and Colleges, 3,966 241 
Taught at home, 3,130 3 


. 19,523 1,955 


The attendance on the professional secondary schools, which has been 
rapidly increasing in late years, was as follows in 1860-1 : 


Four Veterinary Schools, 909 
Two Trades Schools, 179 
Nine Navigation Schools, 587 
Four Mining Schools, 223 
Four Normal Schools, males, 2,794 
” _ females, 688 
Total, — 5,380 


The following was the attendance of other special schools in 1860-1: 


Agricultural Schools, 

Industrial Engineering Schools, 

Schools of the Fine Arts, 

Schools of Diplomacy, 

Schools for Notaries, 

Conservatory for Music and Declamation, 
Total, 


School for Civil Engineers and Mining, 
as Engineers of Roads, Canals and Ports, 
Wardens (Contremaitres des mines), 
Builders in public works, 
Total, 


“ 
“ 
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III. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


There are ten universities, with an attendance (1860-1) as follows: 


In the 10 Faculties of philosophy and literature, 1,065 
a ” exact sciences, 1,132 

- 4 ba pharmacy, 514 

7 ad medicine, 1,626 

10 “« ___ civil and canon law, 3,463 

we administrative law, 506 

7 theology (now abolished), 305 


Total, 8,611 


There are seven special schools for the military service, viz: One Col- 
lege for Infantry Cadets, with 510 students; one College for Cavalry, 
with 108 students. 

The School for Artillery had, during the years from 1852 to 1861, 459 
pupils. The regimental schools of the same corps numbered 1,639 pupils. 

The Marine Schools numbered 157; the Academy of the Staff of the 
Fleet, 18; the School of Condestables, 202; the Special School of Marine 
Engineering, 16; and 100 pupils on board the school steamer. 

The military schools are less attended by pupils of the middle class 
than formerly, and it is difficult to fill the quota in the marine schools. 

The 59 Church Seminaries numbered 1859-60, 21,170 pupils, of whom: . 


670 enjoyed a whole free place, 235 a half. 


IV. ACADEMIES, GALLERIES, SOCIETIES. 


There were, in 1861, 71 literary associations, with 12,880 members, and 
36 libraries, with 30,520 books (of which 1,506 are MSS). Four of these 
societies were private; 109 courses were given on different subjects. 

There were 32 of the associations called amigos del pais, with 4,478 
members. In Granada and Madrid ladies are admitted to these societies. 

Among the institutions to advance science and the arts, and literary 
culture generally, may be specified : 

1. Royal Academy of Spain, founded in 1714, after the model of the 
Academia della Crusca in Florence (1582), to improve and purify the 
Spanish language; Royal Academy of Spanish History, founded in 1739; 
Academy of History and Geography, at Valladolid, and the Literary 
Academy at Seville, both founded in 1753. 

2. Royal Gallery of Paintings, at Madrid, founded in 1512; among its 
2,000 paintings, are 62 by Velasquez; 46 by Murillo; 53 by Reubens; 22 
by Van Dyke ; 43 by Titian; 10 by Raffaelle, and excellent specimens of 
other schools and artists. 

3. National Library, with over 200,000 volumes; Scientific Collections 
of the Academy de san Fernando; Conservatory of the Arts, etc. 


We give on the next page a summary of the Educational Statistics of 
Spain, gathered from other sources. 
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"School Statistics—1865. 


I. Ecementary ScHoois.—These are classified into Primary for very young 
children, and Superior for the older, with other schools having both older and 
younger pupils. Of those of a public character there were 18,250, of which 
109 were for infants, and 272 for adults—having an aggregate attendance of 
912,195 pupils. There were besides 3,800 private schools of an elementary 
character with 134,383 pupils, making an aggregate of 22,060 schools, and 
1,251,653 pupils, or one to every 13 of the population. The census shows a 
large number of adults not reached by any school, public or private. 

II. SeconpaRy ScHOoLs.—These embrace the following institutions :—Fifty- 
eight public colleges, with 10,525 pupils; 42 private colleges with 3,241 pupils, 
and a large number of boarding institutions under the charge of ecclesiastics, 
with 22,000 pupils. There are also belonging to this class numerous colleges, 
which are supported by the municipalities, every large town and village being 
bound, in proportion to its population, to maintain one or more of these schocls 
for public instruction. 

III. Supzrior Instrvction.—There are 10 Universities, each with a Faculty 
of Science, Philosophy and Law; 6, Theology; 7, Medicine, and 4, Pharmacy— 
as follows :— 

Ten of Sciences.—Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago 
Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragossa—46 professors, 127 students. Ten of 
Philosophy and Literatwre—51 professors, 191 students. Zen of Law.—80 
’ professors, 3,742 students. Six of Theology.—Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, San- 
tiago, Seville, Zaragossa—14 professors, 326 students. Seven of Medicine.— 
Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid—73 profes- 
sors, 1,155 students. Four Pharmacy.—Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Santia- 
go—11 professors, 563 students. bial, 275 professors, 6,104 students. 

IV. Scnoots or SpeciaL Instruction.— 

Commerce, 9, with 27 professors and 553 scholars; 
Navigation, 14, with 40 professors and 586 scholars ; 
Farm Superintendence and Hand-Surveying, 5, with 20 professors and” 


402 scholars; 
Veterinary, 4, with 15 professors and, 1,078 scholars; 


Civil Engineers, 1, with 10 professors and 115 scholars; 

Mines, 1, with 8 professors and 34 scholars; 

Forestry, i, with 4 professors and 12 scholars ;~ 

Architecture, 1, with 7 professors and 23 scholars; 

Industrial Schools, 6, with 54 professors and 1,806 scholars ; 

Diplomacy, 1, with 6 professors and 43 scholars; 

Notarial Schools, 10, with 471 scholars; 

Painting, 7, with 20 professors and 2,271 scholars ; 

Sculpture, 3, with 7 professors and 114 scholars; 

Engraving, 3, with 3 professors and 14 scholars; 

Music and Declamation, 1, with 37 professors and 531 scholars. 

According to the statemént of an article by Prof. Le Roy in the Encyclope- 

diae Pedagogic, on the school system of Spain, there were in 1860 8,611 stu- 
dents in the different universities; 24,353 Elementary schools, of which 20,198 
were public. ; 





SCHOOL ARCH:TECTURE. 


Worcester CiassicaL anp Enoauisa Hien Scuoot. 


THE building, erected in 1870-71, by the city of Worcester for the accommo- 
dation of the Public High School at a cost of $170,000, after designs of Gam- 
briel and Richardson, Architects of New York, will accommodate 500 pupils, 
and contains nine school-rooms, each about thirty feet square, three of which 
are an the principal floor, and six in the second story. The first story also con- 
tains a large room for the library, and a lecture-room connected with which on 
one side is a chemical laboratory fitted up with all the appliances for the prac- 
tical study of chemistry, and on the other a room for philosophical apparatus. 
At the right of the main entrance is a room for the principal, which communi- 
cates with the several school-rooms, by bells and speaking tubes. In addition 
to the school-rooms mentioned, the second story contains private rooms for the 
teachers, and two recitation rooms. The third story is occupied by the large 
hall, seventy-six feet long by sixty-two feet wide, four connecting rooms at the 
corners of the building, arranged to be used as a means of enlarging the hall, 
or for other purposes as exigencies may require. The wide halls extending 
lengthwise of the building, with commodious stairways at each end, form a 
main characteristic in the first and second stories. The entrances for the schol- 
ars are in the basement; that for girls at the north end, and that for boys at 
Me south end, and they communicate with rooms for wardrobes, &c. The mid- 
dle part of the basement is devoted to a gymnasium. The building is finished 
with varnished pine throughout. 

The exterior walls are of pressed brick with Nova Scotia stone trimmings, 
and black bricks are introduced to a considerable extent as a feature of decora- 
tion. A handsome double stairway of granite, brick and freestone, leads to the 
main entrance, and above this rises a slender, lofty tower of exquisite grace, 
arranged for clock, bell, and observatory. 

A very fine toned bell, manufactured by Meneely and Kimberly, bell found- | 
ers, of Troy, N. Y., has been placed in the tower by the liberality of a citizen 
(William Dickinson), at an expense of $1,000. A large clock, which strikes 
the hours, from the Manufactory of Howard & Co., Boston, has also been placed 
in it; this, with twelve smaller ones in as many different rooms, costing $1,000, 
are the gift of another citizen (Hon. Edward Earle). These small clocks are 
operated by a battery connected with the lange clock ; thus uniformity of time 
will be secured “throughout the building. “One of Chickering’s grand pianos, 
costing $1,200, is the munificent gift of the Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 

The arches above the windows on the first floor, the ornamental work about 
the eaves, and around the dial on the tower, and near the slating of the tower 
and of the corner pinnacles, are of black brick, interspersed with brick of the 
natural color. A water-table of stone marks the line of the first floor; and a 
corresponding string course connects the window sills of the second story; be- 
neath the latter there is a line of red brick and black brick in alternate pairs, 
placed cornerwise, after a manner technically called herring bone. The same 
style of ornamentation is employed in the balustrades arourid the front entrance 
and the balcony at the base of the tower. Variety is also given to the slating 
upon the roof and the slats to the openings in tbe bell-tower, by the introduc- 
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tion of red with the black slate, The dial is composed of white tiles, laid in 
mortar with the brick. All the stone-work, except the above named belts, is 
flush with the surface of the brick walls, the ornamented work being undercut. 
From the roof an excellent view of the city can be obtained; and from the 
opening in the tower almost every building in the city can be seen. 

There is an entrance to the basement beneath the portico in front. From 
this portico beneath the tower, with its massive square columns and its groined 
arches above, three heavy oak doors open into the main hall which is continu- 
ous with the spacious passage twenty feet in width extending the entire length 
of the building. The ceiling at the intersection of these halls, and in the hall 
on the third floor, is paneled; and appropriate. cornices adorn the halls and the 
rooms on the first and second floors. The arrangement of rooms, their dimen- 
sions, &c., are plainly exhibited in the preceding plans. Each wardrobe is pro- 
vided with rows of stalls, with passages between, by which the capacity of 
each room is multiplied. The brick partition walls which separate the several 
rooms, are supported above the play-room by heavy iron girders, resting upon 
brick piers and four iron columns in the center. 

The philosophical apparatus room is provided with a large case and shelves, 
a broad table, drawers and cupboards. The lecture-room contains a table fitted 
up in the most approved style for chemical and philosophical experiments and 
lectures. Seats elevated in the form of an amphitheater, will accommodate 
about one hundred and fifty students. The laboratory is supplied with tables 
and all the appliances for individual experiment by the class. Thirty pupils 
can work at one time. Around the long tables in the library two dozen pupils 
can together consult books of reference. 

The audience hall will seat seven hundred people; and by opening the broad 
sliding doors to the front anterooms there are seats for one thousand. These 
anterooms might all be used as class-rooms. <A stage in front and another in 
the rear provide for both music and oratory. 

Each school-room is furnished with tables for the teachers, and the Normal 
desks and chairs, manufactured by Joseph Ross, of Boston. 


Heat and Ventilation. 


The building is heated by steam, by the two systems of direct and indirect 
radiation combined. It was at first intended to employ only the indirect radia- 
tion; but to guard against a chance that this as arranged might be insufficient, 
it was decided to place radiators in the school-rooms and hails. The steam is 
generated in two tubular boilers, each 4 feet in diameter and 30 feet long, 
which are placed in a building a hundred feet or more distant from the school- 
house; and the steam is carried under ground in pipes wound with felt and 
otherwise protected. It has been found easy to warm the entire building to a 
desired temperature in the coldest weather with a pressure of five to eight 


pounds per square inch, and with an-average consumption of about a ton of 


coal per day. - 
The arrangements for ventilation are as follows: The lecture-room has large 
registers in the.ceiling, opening into foul air-ducts running up to the belfry ; 
and orie school-room has ducts similarly arranged, excépt that the registers are 
placed in the floor. All other rooms have registers placed in, or near the floor, 
connecting with large ventilators on the foof by a separate duct for each room. 
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Each of these ducts has connected with it a smaller flue, starting in the base- 
ment, and terminating just above the opening in the duct for the admission of 
foul air; and in this small flue, it is the design to create a draft by a burning 
gas jet. This part of the system has not been carried out, and judging from 
the limited trial made thus far it is thought that efficient ventilating will be se- 
cured without requiring extra heat for creating a draft. In addition to the 
above described means of ventilation, there are flues in the outer walls open- 
ing beneath the projecting eaves and ‘connecting with the several rooms by 
registers placed near the floor. These flues can be expected to be of practical 
value only in exceptional states of the atmosphere. 


Dedication, December 30, 1871 


The exercises of dedication, arranged by a special committee of the City 
Council, were held in the large hall in the upper part of the building, which 
was filled to its utmost capacity with an interested audience. The platform 
was filled with an assemblage of distinguished citizens, ex-mayors, members 
of the City Council of 1870, 1871 and 1872, members of the School Board, the 
directors of the Free Public Library, clergymen and others. Numerous school 
officers and teachers from other cities were present, as invited guests. 

Addresses were made by the mayor, Edward Earle, by P. Emory Aldrich 
(Chairman of High School Committee), Mr. Davis (Principal of the High School), 
Col. Marble (Superintendent of City Schools), Ex-Gov. A. H. Bullock, Gen. 
Eaton (U. S. Commissioner of Education), Joseph White (Secretary State Board 
of Education), Henry Barnard, and Pres. Minor (Zéft’s College). 
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CHARTER OAK STREET SCHOOL. 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


PLAN oF CHARTER OAK ScHooL House, Hartrorp, Cony. 


The building for the Public School on Charter Oak Street, in the South 
Meadow, within the Colt embankment, was erected in 1871, at a cost of 
$47,000. In this aggregate is included the cost of the site, and piling the 
foundations ($5,000), of the heating apparatus ($3,500), and of the iron fence 
and sidewalks ($4,550). 

The building is 95 x 54 feet on the ground, and three stories high above the 
basement, and is surmounted by a French roof, from which rises the bell- 
tower. 

The base of the building, for three feet above the ground, is of Portland 
stone, laid in cement, and resting upon substantial piling driven to the depth 
of fifteen to twenty-five feet. The walls of the building above the stone base 
are faced with pressed brick, and the caps and sills are of brown stone. 

The brick walls are hollow, and constructed with heavy outside pilasters 
through which the ventilating flues and chimneys are carried, thus leaving 
the inside surface of the walls plain for blackboards. For this reason, also, 
the hot air flues are all constructed within the main central partition wall. 

The building has four entrances, one at each side, and one at each end. The 
side doors are designed for the use of teachers and visitors, and the two doors 
at the ends (one for males and the other for females), opening direct into the 
play-rooms, are for the use of the pupils. 

The floor of the basement is of cement, and elevated some twenty incles 
above the side walks, and the grounds are so graded as to give them a gradual 
descending slope from the building outward. 

The basement is twelve feet in height, and divided into rooms as shown on 
the plan. The two play-rooms are each 32X25 feet. The school-rooms are 
each 32 x 25 feet, and the wardrobes 17 x 5 feet. 

These two stories are each 144 feet in height in the clear. On the third floor 
is an assembly room, 58 x 52 feet, which is furnished with a beautiful ‘Steck’ 
piano. This story is 16} feet high. 

All the school-rooms are provided with platforms, chairs and school desks of 
the best models for the use of the teachers. The chairs and desks occupied 
hy the pupils are of the most approved patterns, the seats being hung on 
pivots so as to be thrown up or down at the pleasure or convenience of 
the occupants in taking or leaving their places. This arrangement also 
enables the janitor the more readily to keep the rooms, and especially the floors, 
neat and tidy. The school-rooms are all large and commodious, and will 
comfortably seat five hundred pupils. 

Each room has its wardrobe and hydrant on the same floor for the use of the 
pupils, and directly over these, suitable wardrobes are arranged for the use of 
the teachers, making the whole as complete and perfect as possible in every 
particular. 

Building Committee—Hugh Harbison, Leverett Brainard, and Horace Lord. 

The building was set apart for its educational uses on the 6th of September, 
1871, by appropriate religious exercises, and addresses by Rev. C. R. Fisher, 
Acting School Visitor, Mr. Harbison and Mr. Lord of the District Committee, 
Mr. Chauncey Harris, Principal of the South School. President Jackson and Prof. 
Huntington of Trinity College, and Rev. Dr. Childs of the Theological Seminary. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


PLANS OF STEVENS’ InstITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, HopoKen, N. J. 


Tae Stevens’ Institute or TECHNOLOGY * in Hoboken, New Jersey, occu- 
pies a large lot (425 by 200 feet), which was left by the munificent benefactor 
(Edwin A. Stevens), as a site of an Institution of Learning, near his own resi- 
dence on the heights of Hoboken, overlooking the bay and the cities of New 
York and Hoboken. In addition to this valuable lot for a site, Mr. Stevens left 
at the discretion of his executors a sum of money, which the executors have 
appropriated to the maximum sum allowed ($650,000), for the foundation 
and establishment of an Institution of Learning, which, in view of the existing 
needs of the country at large, and of the personal interest always manifested 
by Mr. Stevens in the development of the mechanic arts, they have determined 
to be a School of Mechanical Engineering, and have erected on the site directed 
a building for its accommodation. 

The entire length of the main building is 180 feet front, by 44 feet deep; of 
the west wing, 60 feet by 30 feet wide; and of the center wing or Lecture 
Hall, 80 feet by 50 feet wide—giving a floor space of nearly one acre. Besides 
the room in the basement which is all utilized for the purposes of the Institute, 
there are thirty-four rooms set apart for the several professors and their classes, 
with abundant accommodations for the library, laboratories, model rooms, and 
larger and smaller lecture and class-rooms. We have as yet in the United 
States no single edifice so admirably arranged and richly equipped with all the 
appliances of instruction, experiment and illustration, as that of the Stevens’ 
Institute. 

The building has been erected, and all the laboratories and architectural con- 
structions and fixed appliances have been incorporated with special reference 
to the subjects to be taught and illustrated. In the portions devoted to 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, tables with pneumatic tank, and all the conveniences 
for generating and laying on the gases, and securing downward draught for es- 
cape of fumes, with store-room, closets and drawers for large and small pieces 
of apparatus; in the portions devoted to Physics and the entire Physical De- 
partment, the laboratory is divided into alcoves, each devoted to some special 
subject of research, such as (1) Molecular Physics; 2, General Laws of Statics 
and Dynamics; 3, Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics; 4, Pneumatics; 5, Gen- 
eral Laws of Heat; 6, Special Relations of Heat to Steam; 1, Electrical Meas- 
urements; 8, Magnetism; 9, Sources of Electricity; 10, Light, each with its 
appropriate constructions and appliances; in the rooms devoted to Mechanical 
work, connections with the steam-engines are made, screw cutting lathe, 
planer, gear-cutter and milling-machine, with a drill, a punch, as well as all 
necessary hand tools, are provided; in the room devoted to Optics, all requisite 
space and constructural aids are given, to make available the largest and best 
apparatus for class illustrations of optical phenomena, or for the prosecution of 
higher studies ; and so of the other portions devoted to Mechanical Engineering, 
Photography, &c; the building is constructed and furnished with all the 
recent adaptations and appliances. 





* A full description of this School of Mechanical Engineering, which embraces a high general 
culture, as well as technical training, with a list of its drawings, apparatus and models, will be 
given in our next Volume (for 1873). 
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B’ Boilers, 7o Horse Power.—Harrison. 
B. Battery Room. 

C. Closets. 

C’. Crucible Furnace 


E. Entrances. 


-E’. Engine, Steam, 25 Horse Power. 


F. Forge. 

F’. File Bench. 

G. Gas Furnace for Oxygen. 
H. Hydrogen Reservoir. 

L. Lift. 

L’. Lathe Screw Cutting. 
M. Milling Machine. 





M’. Emmerson’s Transmitting Dynemometer. 
O. Oxygen Reservoir. 
. Planer. 
Reverberatory Furnace, 
Sinks. 
. Ventilating Shafts. 
. Wash Rooms. 
W’. Work Benches for Carpentry. 


BaskeMENT. 
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. 10 Chemistry, (Lecture Room.) 


to’ Cabinet of Chemical Apparatus. 
11 Mathematics. 

12 Mechanical Engineering. 

13 Studio of Prof. of Engineering. 
14 Cabinet of Optical Instruments. 
15 Studio of Prof. of Physics. 

16 Physics, (Lecture Room.) 

17 Cabinet of Physical Apparatus. 
18 Mechanics, (Lecture Room.) 

19 Studio of Prof. of Mechanics. 





















































C Cases for Apparatus, &c. 

E Evaporating Closet. 

L Lifts or Elevators. 

OH Oxygen and Hydrogen Outlets. 

P & P’ Passage Ways and Cloak Rooms. 
S Sinks or Pneumatic Troughs 

T Lecture Table. 

V Ventilating Shafts. 

W Wash Basins. 
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PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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TEHAMA PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSE , 

Is situated on Tehama street, and was completed Jan. Ist, 1867, at a cost of 
$28,300, and accommodates 1000 pupils. The building is arranged in the form 
of a cross; the main body is 52 x75 feet, the wings on either side being 294 x 33 
feet; the entire frontage is 111 feet. There is a basement under the entirs 
building, divided in the centre, forming two wet weather play-rooms for boys 
and girls. The entrances are in the angles of the wings; two on the front and 
two in the rear, approached by flights of granite steps. The principal story is 15 
feet high in the clear, with four rooms in the main building 24 x 31 fect, and one 
in each wing 18 x 30 feet. The halls containing the stairways are in the wings, 
extending through from front to rear, 94 x 30 feet wide, with a corridor through 
the centre, from one to the other, eight feet wide. The second story is 15 feet 
high in the clear, arranged in the same manner as the first floor, having two 
teachers’ rooms, 9410 feet, over the front entrances: The third, or upper 
floor, is 13 feet high in the clear; the rooms in the front and wings are the same as 
below, besides an assembly hall 41 x 49 feet, with a dome sky-light in the centre. 


, CALIFORNIA. 





+ Cust. €28,200. 
































TEHAMA PRIMARY SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Erected in 1867 





PLAN OF PRIMARY SCHOOL, BALTIMORE. 677 


Puaw ror « Primary ScHoot. 
The plan prepared as a model for a Primary Schoo] building represents five 
rooms on each floor, with hat and bonnet rooms and other conveniences. The 
room designed for the Principal is 33 x 23 feet. It has an area of 759 square 
feet, and will seat comfortably ninety-five pupils. The class-rooms are each 
22x20 feet, and contain 440 square feet. They are designed to seat sixty 
pupils each. Upon each floor may be seated three hundred and thirty-five 
pupils. The whole building will seat conveniently six hundred. and seventy 
pupils. The projection on the side admits the hat and bonnet rooms, stairway 
and retiring room for the teachers. As in the plan provided for the Grammar 
School building, this admits of the view of the entiré school. from the desk of 
the Principal, and when occasion requires, by elevating the lower sash of the 
partition, the pupils of all the rooms may be addressed from the platform in the 
Principal’s apartment. 
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